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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  Malabar  Manual  was  lirst  published  in  the  year 
1887  iuul  reprinted  in  lhOfi.  The  demand  Toe  the  publica¬ 
tion  was  however  so  groat  that  all  the  copies  were 
soon  Hold  out.  .  In  the  year  1948,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  hook,  the  Government,  ordered  that  it  should  be 
reprinted.  The  work  of  reprinting  was  however  delayed, 
to  some  extent,  owing  to  the-  pressure  of  work  in  the 
Government  Press.  While  rejirinting  the  spelling  of  the 
place  names  have,  in  some  cases,  boon  modernized. 

Eojinnn,  B.  S.  BALIGA, 

>7lh  Se.pl.mber  I  OS/.  Curator,  Jfairtm  Perortl  Office. 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I 


The  feeling  uppermost  in  my  mincl  as  I  lay  aside  my  pen 
is,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  that  I  could 
wish  that  I  were  just  taking  it  up  to  begin  !  Not,  however, 
be  it  understood,  that  I  could  wish  that  I  were  just  about  to 
commence  this  present  work  afresh,  but  that  (it  having  been 
completed  by  some  one  else;;  1  were  starting  to  follow  my 
inclination  in  wandering  along  some  of  the  many  fascinating 
vistas  of  knowledge  which  have  been  disclosed  in  the  course 
of  its  preparation. 

Many  things  1  would  no  doubt,  iind  wherein  my  know¬ 
ledge  was  defective,  and  many  more  still  in  which  fuller 
investigation  would  throw  new,  and  perhaps  altogether 
different,  light  on  what  seems  plain  enough  now. 

'Phe  lmowh  dge  obtained  in  compiling  these  volumes  and 
the  Volume  of  Treaties,*  etc.,  which  preceded  them,  has  in 
short  brought  me  to  the  stage  in  which  discrimination 
becomes  practicable,  and  I  could  wish  that  I  were 
taking  up  my  pen  now  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  in 
many  directions. 

How  far  my  readers  may  agree  with  me  on  tin's  point 
L  know  not,  but  I  shall  consider  that  1.  have  failed  in  one 
main  object  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  arousing  a  feeling  of 
interest  on  many  points  whereon  I  have  necessarily  touched 
but  briefly  in  this  present  work. 

I  would  more  especially  call  attention  to  the  central 
point  of  interest,  as  T  look  at  it,  in  any  descriptive  and 
historic, al  account  of  the.  Mahvyali  race — the  position, 
namely,  which  was  occupied  for  centuries  on  centuries  by 
the  Nayar  caste  in  the  civil  and  military  organization  of  the 
province, —  a  position  so  unique,  and  so  lasting  that  but  for 
foreign  intervention  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  continued  to  endure  for  centuries  on  centuries  to 
oome.  Their  functions  in  the  body  politic  have  been  tersely 
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described  in  their  own  traditions  as  “the  eye,  "  “  the  hand” 
and  “  the  order  ”  and  to  the  present  day  we,  find  them 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  but 
no  longer — I  could  almost  say,  alas  ! — “  preventing  the 
rights  (of  all  classes)  from  being  curtailed  or  suffered  to 
fall  into  disuse.  ” 

This  bulwark  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their 
own  rulers  secured  for  the  country  a  high  state  of  happiness 
and  peace,  and  iiforeiyn  peoples  and  foreign  influences  had 
not  intervened  it  might,  with  almost  literal  truth,  have  been 
said  of  the  Malayalis  that  “  happy  is  the  people  who  have 
no  history.” 

To  understand  Malabar  and  the  Malayalis  aright  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  therefore  that  this  central  fact — 
this  distribution  of  authority, — this  “  Parliament  ”  as  it  wao 
called  so  long  ago  as  28th  May  1746  by  one  who  was  settled 
in  the  country  and  watching  its  working — this  chastiser  of 
the  unwarrantable  acts  of  Ministers  of  State — tins  all- 
powerful  influence  tending  always  to  the  maintenance  of 
customary  observances — should  be  firmly  grasped  by  the 
mind 

Progress  in  the  modern  sense  it  is  true  was  impossible 
under  such  a  system,  but  what  after  all  has  been  the  goal  o  i 
all  modern  legislation,  but,  as  Bentham’s  great  dictum  puts 
it, — “  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number.”  To  any  one  who  chooses  to  study  the'  history  of 
the  Malayalis  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  race  had 
advanced  far  towards  the  attainment  of  this  modem  aim, 
and  this  too,  and  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  on  that 
account,  was  the  state  of  affairs  among  a  people  whom 
I  have  described  in  the  text  as  “  a  Hindu  community  of  the 
purest  and,  most  characteristic  type'' 

I  regret  much  that  more  cannot  be  made  at  present  of  the 
early  history  of  the  people.  Such  sources  of  information  as 
were  accessible  to  a  very  hard-worked,  District  Officer  have 
been  freely  utilized,  but  the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  facts,  which 
bulk  largely  in  the  histories  of  European  races,  are  not  to 
be  expected  here.  Violent  ebullitions  of  the  pojmlar  will  be 


directed  towards  the  removal  of  tyrants,  and  great  upheavals 
of  classes  are  not  to  bo  looked  for  in  Malabar.  A  people 
who  throughout  a  thousand  and  more  years  have  been  look¬ 
ing  longingly  back  to  an  event  like  the  departure  of  Chera- 
nian  Perumal  for  Mecca,  and  whose  rulers  even  now  assume 
the  sword  or  sceptre  on.  the  understanding  that  they  merely 
hold  it  “  until  the  Uncle  who  1ms  gone  to  Mecca  returns,” 
must  be  a  people  whose  history  presents  few  landmarks  or 
stopping  stones,  so  to  speak, — a  people  whose  history  was 
almost  completed  on  the  day  when  that  wonderful  civil 
constitution  was  organized  which  endured  unimpaired 
through  so  many  centuries.  The  Malayali  race  has  produced 
no  historians  simply  because  there  was  little  or  no  history 
in  one  sense  to  record. 

But  the  held  is  in  another  sense  a.  fertile  one,  and  I  have 
already  in.  the,  text  acknowledged  my  great  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  (liinderti  for  having  in  his  admirable  Malaya  lam  Diction¬ 
ary  gathered  in  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge,  on.  a.  vast  variety 
of  topics  t reat-ed  of  in  lids  work.  I.  believe  that  it  one  were 
to  search  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Peninsula  it.  would 
ho  found  difficult  to  select  another  Province  in  which  research 
is  likely  to  yield  a  more  abundant  store  of  highly  interesting 
and  important  information.  To  do  the  subject  full  justice 
however  that,  harvest  should  he  reaped,  that,  store  should  be 
accumulated,  bv  a  native  of  the  soil. 

In  regal'd* to  the  period  when  foreign  peoples  and  foreign 
influences  began  to  make  their  mark  in  Malayali  history,  the 
late  Dr.  Burnell  told  me  that  lie  had  for  years  been  collect¬ 
ing  in  his  library  every  work  hearing  on  the  Portuguese 
period  with  a  view  to  preparing  an  exhaustive  account,  of 
their  doings.  To  this  end  he  had  been  picking  up  volumes 
in  almost  every  count  ry  on  (  lie  continent  and  in  almost  every 
European  tongue.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  was 
uiiablc  to  complete  the  work  :  whether  lie  ever  made  a 
commencement  of  it  1  know'  not.  The  short,  account 
given  in  this  work  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  exhaustive, 
and  as  regards  accuracy  I  have  done  the  best  with  the 
materials  I  found  ready  to  hand. 

Pyrard’s  work,  which  is  just  appearing  in  London  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  did  not  come  under 
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my  notice  until  the  text  was  in  print,  else  I  would  not  have 
failed  to  borrow  from  its  picturesque  pages  some  especially 
interesting  sketches  of  native  society  on  the  coast  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  foreign  influence  and 
intervention,  I  have  drawn  nearly  all  my  information  Irom 
the  district  records.  The  earliest  of  these',  in  my  oflieo,  at 
Calicut,  go  hack  to  (lie  seventeenth  century,  and  from  the 
year  1725  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  very  ponderous 
manuscript  volumes  records,  in  the  most  minute  detail,  the 
doings  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company’s  KaHorios  on 
the  coast  down  to  the  time  (1792)  when  the  Honorable  Com¬ 
pany’s  “merchants”  and  “writers”  laid  aside  day-book 
and  ledger  and  assumed  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  the,  land. 

Subsequently  to  1792  also,  the  records  of  my  office  con¬ 
tain  nearly  everything  that  is  required  to  furnish  an  account 
of  the  province  down  to  the  present  day. 

These  portions  of  the  history  of  the  district  have  accord¬ 
ingly  been  treated  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  present  work 
seemed  to  require.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  district  records  from  standard  works.  But  the 
number  of  the  latter  is  extremely  limited,  for  although  ho 
was  horn  in  the  district  at  Anjengo — Orme  does  not  appeal’ 
to  have  done  anything  towards  elucidating  its  history — And 
Wilks  concerns  himself  chiefly  with  the  Mysorean  conquests, 
and  scarcely  touches  on  Malabar  topics  except  when 
re-counting  the  exploits  of  liyder  Ali,  or  describing  the 
atrocities  of  Tippu.  Sultan.  Tull  advantage  lias  been  taken  of 
his  graphic  and  picturesque  historical  sketches.  Finally 
Dr.  Day’s  “Land  of  the  Permauls,”  founded  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  regard  to  Dutch  affairs  on  information  dorivod 
from  my  office  records,  has  been  laid  under  liberal  contribu¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion  1  must  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  Rhodes  Morgan  for  his  interesting  sketches  of  the 
Forests  and  Fauna  of  the  District,  to  Messrs.  0.  Caiman, 
ex-Deputy  Collector,  andKunjuMenon,  Subordinate  Judge, 
for  very  valuable  notes  on  many  subjects,  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  the  local  descriptive  notes  embodied  in 


Appendix  XXI,  and  to  many  other  native  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Mr.  Jacques,  of  the  Collector’s 
office,  has  been  indefatigable  in  the  preparation  of  the  index. 

One  important  source  of  information  lias,  I  regret,  been 
neglected,  more  from  lack  of  special  knowledge  than  from 
anything  else.  I  refer  to  the  archeology  of  the  district. 
The  Director-General,  Dr.  Burgess,  c.i.u.,  lias  lately  been 
here  on  tour  and  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  existing 
Malayali  temples  probably  date  back  in  his  opinion  so  far 
as  the  eighth  century  A.D.,  some  important  information  will 
almost  certainly  bo  derived  from  this  source.  In  one 
particular  Dr.  Burgess  has  also,  from  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  Muhammadan  tombstones  at  Pantalayini  Kollam 
(page  105),  been  able  to  sot  me  right.  He  thinks  that,  apart 
from  what  may  be  engraved  on  the  stones,  not  one  of 
them  can,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  fourteenth  century  A.D.  The  inscription  to 
be  found  at  page  195  was  read  for  mo  by  a  learned  Arab 
gentlemen,  who  took  much  pains  in  the  way  of  paper 
tracings  of  the  letters  and  figures,  and  spent  much  time  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  reading.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  tombstone  was  erected  at  a  later  date  to 
commemorate  the  traditionary  burial  place  of  one  of  the 
early  Arabian  pioneers  on  the  coast. 

East  Hill,  Calicut, 

1th  January  1887. 
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Sjsotio^A.-  -Its  Limits  and  1»iivsi<ial  .Eiutoiks. 

'I'lio  muiio  by  which  Uii!  district  is  known  to  Europeans  is  not  in 
general  use  in  the  district  itself,  except  among  foreigners  and  English- 
speaking'  natives.  The  ordinary  name  is  Midayulim,  or,  in  its 
shorter  form,  Malaijam  (-  the  hill  country).  The  word  Malabar  is 
therefore  probably,  in  part,  at  least,  of  foreign  origin  ;  the  first  two 
syllables  are  almost,  certainly  the  ordinary  Dravidinn  word  viola 
(  bill,  mountain)  and  bar  1  is  probably  the  Arabic  word  barf 
(  continent),  or  the  Persian  bar  (--country).  Emm  the  time, 
(A. lb  522  ii-17)  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustcs  down  to  the  eleventh  or 

twelfth  century  A.I).,  the  word  "  Male  ”  was  applied  to  the  coast 
by  Arab  .navigators,  and  the  seafaring  population,  who  Hocked 
thither  subsequently  for  pepper  and  other  spices,  called  if  Midibar, 
Manibur,  Millibar,  M uni-bar,  Millibar.  The  early  European  travel¬ 
lers  followed  suit,  ami  lienee  come  the  other  forms  in  which  tile 
name,  linn  been  written  Mii.ibnr  (Marco  Polo),  Minibar,  Milibar, 
Mintibiir,  Mrlibaritt,  Miilnbria,  etc.  Malabar  may  therefore  he 
taken  to  mean  the  hilly  or  mountainous  country,  a  name  well 
suited  to  its  physical  characteristics. 

Mitlni/idtim  is  not,  however,  the  only  indigenous  name  for  the 
district.  The  natives  love  to  call  it  Keralam,  and  this  and  other 
names  will  be  found  I, rented  of  in  the  historical  chapter. 

The  dist  rict  is  very  widely  scattered  and  consists  of  the  following 

(if)  Malabar  pm/ar  extending  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  lying 
between  N.  Lftt.  I11"  H>'  and  12"  IS'  and  15.  Long.  75"  14'  and 
70“  50'. 

The  boundaries  of  Malabar  proper  are  -north,  Mouth  Kanara 
district;  east,  Coorg,  Mysore,  Nllgiris,  Coimbatore ;  south,  the 
Native  State  of  Cochin  ;  west,  the  Arabian  Son. 

(/))  A  group  of  nineteen  isolated  hits  of  territory  lying  scat- 
1, cred,  fifteen  of  them  in  the  territories  of  the  Native  State  of  Cochin 


1  “  Bur  aiimitl™  a  const,  in  tholnngungo  of  llio  country,”  p.  10(a)  of  Koimudot’s 
translation  ortho  "  Ancio.it  India  «ul  (Chinn  by  two  Mohammsdmi 
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and  four1  in  those  of  Travanoore,  but  all  of  them  on  or  near  tho 
coast  line  between  about  N.  Lat.  9°  30'  and  10°  10'  and  It.  Long. 
76°  14'  and  76°  25'.  These  isolated  bits  of  territory  form  the  taluk 
of  British  Cochin. 

(c)  Two  other  detached  bits  of  land  imbedded  in  Travanoore 
territory  and  also  on  the  coast  line,  namely  :  — 

Tantjasseri,1  N.  Lat.  8°  54',  1C.  Long.  7(1°  38',  ami 
Anjenyo ,  N.  Lat.  8°  40',  E.  Long.  7(i°  49'. 

{d)  Four  inhabited  and  ton  uninhabited  islands  of  the  Jjiimi.di.vi’. 
group.  The  positions  of  the  inhabited  islands  are  notified  below  ; — 
Agatti,  N.  Lat.  10°  50',  E.  Long.  72°  O',  with  four  unin¬ 
habited  islands,  viz.,  (1.)  Parali,  (2)  Bangara,  (3)  Tinnakava,  and 
(4)  Kalpitti ; 

Kavaralli,  N.  Lat.  10°  31',  E.  Long.  72"  35',  with  three 
uninhabited  islands,  viz.,  (1)  Pitti,  (2)  Valiyakara,  and  (3)  Choriya- 
kara,  the  two  latter  islets  forming  together  the  Seuhelipar  reef, 
thirty-seven  miles  south-west  of  the  main  island.  Pitti,  on  tho 
other  hand,  lies  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  the  main  island  ; 
Androlh,  N.  Lat.  10°  47',  E.  Long.  73°  40',  and 
Kalpeni,  N.  Lat.  10°  O',  1C.  Long.  73°  35',  with  three  un¬ 
inhabited  islands,  viz.,  (1)  Cheriyam,  (2)  Thilakka,  and  (3)  Pitti. 

(e)  The  solitary  island  of  Minicoy  (Mmuikayat)  lying  between 
the  8°  and  9°  ship  channels.  Its  position  is  JST.  Lat.  8°  18',  E. 
Long.  73°  1'.  Attached  to  it  is  the  small  islet  of  Viringilli,  used  for 
quarantine  purposes  by  the  islanders. 

•The  Malabar  Collector’s  charge  therefore  lies  scattered  over  four 
degrees  of  latitude  and  over  more  than  four  degrees  of  longitude.  It 
embraces  an  area  of  six  thousand  and  two  square  miles  with  some¬ 
thing  more  to  be  added  for  the  islands  and  out-lying  parts,  and, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  it  presents  a  vast  variety  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  many  parts.  On  the  ghat  range  some  of  tho  mountain 
peaks  rise  to  very  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  with  bright  frosty 
nights  in  the  cold  season,  and  at  the  opposite  extreme  may  be 
placed  the  radiant  lagoons,  the  perpetual  summer,  and  the  coral 
reefs  of  the  Laccadive  Islands. 

The  coast  line  of  Malabar  proper  trends  limn  about  ilorth- 
north-west  to  south-south-east,  and,  at  a  distaneo  inland  from  the 
coast  of  about  twenty  increasing  as  it  goes  southward  to  about 
fifty  miles,  rise  the  western  shoulders  of  the  great  Mysoro  and 
Nllgiri  plateaus  and  the  Western  Chats.  Tho  lowest  poiitts 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Mysore  plateau  approximate  invariably  to  about 
three  thousand  feet,  while  in  the  ridge  of  the  Nilgiri  plateau  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  point,  under  six  thousand  feet. 
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The  mountain  line  docs  not,  howover,  present  an  oven  aspect 
when  viewed  from  a  distance  on  the  west.  It  seems  to  approach 
and  then  Lo  recede  from  the  coast,  and  the,  reason  of  this  is  at 
once  apparent  to  a  traveller  from  the  south  who  skirts  the  mountain 
bases  and  passes  buttress  after  buttress  thrown  far  out  into  the 

They  form  a  magnificent  array  in  echrJon  of  mountain  heights, 
with  their  front  facing  southwards  and  with  their  loftiest  peaks  like 
grenadier  companies  protecting  the  right  of  idle  line.  The  district 
does  not,  rino  above  this  mountain  barrier  except  at  two  points. 
The  Wynad  taluk,  which  lies  abovo  tlio  ghats,  is  simply  a  portion 
of  the  great  Mysore  plateau.  Behind  the  ridge  of  ghats  forming  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Nilgai  range  there  also  lie  two  forest-clad 
valleys — the  Silent  Valley  and  the  AUapadi  Valley — which  likewise 
pertain  to  Malabar.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  country  is  the  great 
Palghiit  gap,  a  complete  opening  some  twenty  miles  across  in  this 
great  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  Here,  by  whatever  great  natural 
agency  the  break  occurred,  the  mountains  appear  thrown  back  and 
heaped  up,  as  if  some  overwhelming  deluge  had  burst  through, 
sweeping  them  to  left  and  right.  On  either  hand  tower  the  giant 
Nilgiris  and  Anamalas,  over-topping  the  chain  of  glints  by  several 
thousand  feet,  while  through  the  gap  the  south-west  winds  bring 
pleasant  moist  air  and  grateful  showers  to  the  thirsty  plains  of 
Coimbatore,  and  roads  and  railway  Jink  the  Carnatic  to  Kerala. 
Through  this  the  thousand  streams  of  tire  higher  mountains  find 
their  way  to  tiie  sea,  and  tiie  produce  of  the  eastern  and  'western 
provinces  is  exchanged.  Tiie  unique  character — as  a  point  of 
physical  geography — of  this  gap  in  an  otherwise  unbroken  wall  of 
higli  mountains,  six  hundred  miles  long,  is  only  equalled  by  its 
great  economic  value  to  the  countries  lying  on  either  hand  of  it. 

Stretch i i lg  westward  from  tiie  long  spurs,  extensive  ravines,  dense 
forests  and  tangled  jungles' of  the  ghat  mountains  lie  gentler  slopes, 
rolling  downs  and  gr  adually  widening  valleys  closely  cultivated,  and 
nearer  the  sea-board  the  low  latorito  tablelands  end  abruptly  in 
cliffs  and  give  place  to  rice  plains  and  coeoanut-fringed  backwaters. 

Numerous  rivers  have  hollowed  out  for  themselves  long  valleys 
to  the  coast,  where,  backed  up  by  tho  littoral  currents,  they  discharge 
into  tho  line,  of  backwaters.  These  backwaters  and  the  streams 
whfoh  flow  into  them  and  the  canals  which  connect  thorn  afford 
a  cheap  means  of  communication  to  the  inhabitants,  and  tho  rivers, 
backwaters  and  canals  arc  crowded  with  boats  conveying  produce 
to  market  and  huge  unwieldy  rafts  of  timber  being  slowly  poled 
down  stream  to  tho  timber  depots. 

The  const  line,  trending,  as  already  said,  from  about  north-north* 
west  to  south-south-east  through  a  length  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  bears  evidence  throughout  its  length  to  a  slow  but  steady 
enoroaelunent  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  prevailing  littoral 
current  is  from  north  to  south.  It  is  one  branch  of  tho  mighty 
lA 
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ocean  current  which  sweeps  across  from  Madagascar  and  the  oast 
African  coast  and  impinges  on  the  Malabar  coast  at  a  point  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  northernmost  part  of  the  Malabar  district  whom 
it  apparently  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  northwards  and 
the  other,  and  perhaps  the  main  branch,  flowing  southwards  down 
the  coast.  Its  action  is  to  be  seen  in  the  long  sand-spits  stretching 
from  the  north  across  the  mouths  oi  the  rivers, — sand  which  in  the 
wash  of  the  waves  travels  slowly  but  most  persistently  from  north 
to  south — and  in  denuded  headlands  where  the  primeval  rooks  jut 
up  and  form  barriers  to  the  encroachment  of  the  waves,  which 
sweeping  round  the  obstructions  gradually  hollow  out  bays  to  tin- 
southward  of  them. 

The  sea-board  may  be  considered  pretty  open  except  to  the  north, 
where  stand  the  island,  hill,  and  wind-swept  ruined  iort  of  Mount 
Deli  (eight  hundred  and  fifty -Jive  feet),  a  bold  eminence  of  latcrite 
and  gneiss,  and  a  conspicuous  and  well  known  landmark  to  mariners. 
Further  south  and  as  far  as  Calicut  the  coast  line  is  fringed  alter¬ 
nately  by  low  cliffs  and  long  reaches  of  sand.  Beyond  Calicut 
to  the  southward  the  shore  is  one  long  unbroken  stretch  of  sand. 

The  littoral  currents,  though  persistent  in  their  action,  are 
nowhere  strong,  and  hence  deep  water  close  in  shore  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  and  there  aro  no  natural  harbours  suited  for  modem 
tonnage.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  shelves  very  gradually,  and  so 
uniformly  that  experienced  mariners  have  no  difficulty  in  telling 
their  distance  from  land  at  any  point  of  the  coast  by  the  number 
of  fathoms  they  find  on  sounding  with  the  lead. 

The  coast  does,  however,  afford  some  refuge  to  small  craft  with 
shallow  draughts  of  water  enabling  them  to  cross  the  bars  of  some 
of  the  backwater  outlets,  and  where  the.  backwater  is  extensive  and 
the  scour  on  the  bar  is  great  (as  at  Cochin)  comparatively  large 
vessels  do  enter  the.  estuaries  and  load  and  discharge  in  smooth 

The  Laccadive  J  stands  and  Minicoy  are  islands  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  coral  sand,  and  limestone  formed  from  it.  The  highest 
point  of  any  of  the  islands  is  probably  not  more  than  thirty  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  islands  are  small  and  as  a  rule  long  and  narrow,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore  the  bottom  sinks  abruptly  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  ordinary  sounding  tacldo. 

Ill  form  the  islands  generally  lie  north  and  south  in  a  eronooiit- 
moon  shape  with  a  more  or  less  ample  lagoon  enclosed  by  a  coral  reef 
on  the  western  and  north-western  sides.  These  lagoons  are  shallow 
as  a  rule,  and  on  a  calm,  clear  day  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
coral  saiul  at  bottom,  the  rainbow-coloured  tints  and  diversified 
shapes  of  the  living  coral  rocks,  the  intensely  brilliant  colours — 
cobalt,  green,  yellow  and  crimson— of  the  iish  which  dart  out  and 
in  among  them,  and  the  exquisitely  buoyant  crystal  clearness  of 
the  water  on  which  he  is  floating,  strike  the  visitor  with  surprise 
and  leave  indelibly  impressed  on  his  mind  a  picture  of  radiant 
beauty  such  as  few  spots  on  earth  can  produce. 
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The  islands  themsolvos,  however,  are  intrinsically  unintorestiug 
and  are  usually  covered  from  end  to  end  and  down  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  soa-level  with  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  consisting  of 
ooooanut  trees  and  n  fow  bread-fruit  and  June  trees  in  the  cultivated 
parts,  and  elsewhere  a  dense  mass  of  impenetrable  scrub  and  screw- 
pine  (Pmulmim*  odomtmimm)  with  here  and  there  a  fow  ooooanut 
trees  towering  above  it. 

Section  TL-  Mountains. 

The  mountains  forming  the  Western  (lliats,  frequently  in  former 
days  called  the  Sukhoin  1  mountains,  range  from  threo  thousand  to 
live  tlioiisand  feet  above  soa-levol  on  tlio  (,'oorg  and  Wynad  slopes, 
with  one  or  two  peaks,  to  ho  noticed  presently,  ranging  over  six 
thousand  and  up  to  nearly  eight  thousand  foot.  But  on  the  Nllgiri- 
Ktinda  face  the  average  height  springs  up  to  over  six  thousand  feet. 
It  falls  again  to  about  four  thousand  feet  and  lower  on  the  southern 
Nilgiri  slopes,  and  again  rises  to  a  high  altitude  in  the  Vadamalas 
(northern  hills),  flinging  the  northern  edge  of  the  Palghat  gap. 
On  the  south  edge  of  the  gap  the  Temnalas  (southern  hills),  outliers 
of  tile  lofty  Anaumla  mountains,  commence  with  an  elevation  of 
four  tlioiisand  to  live  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Dwarfed  into 
insignificance  compared  with  tin;  ghat  mountains  in  the  back¬ 
ground  there  also  occur  dotted  about  on  t.lie  plain  country  several 
hills  of  considerable  elevation. 

The  following  are  among  the  most,  noteworthy  peaks  of  tlio 
Western  (lliats  : — 

Veidal  Mala. — N.  Lat.  12°  10',  E.  Long.  75°  36'.  A  long, 
lovel,  grassy  mountain,  standing  almost  at  rigid,  angles  to  the 
ghats  ami  ending  precipitously  on  its  western  face,  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  demon  who  displays  a  wondorful  ruby  stone  at  night¬ 
time  to  lure  men  to  their  destruction.  The  people  have  a  tradition 
that,  a  mighty  robber,  Veidal  Kumar,  used  at  one  time  to  frequent 
this  hill,  and  there  is  certainly  near  the  western  end  tlio  foundation 
of  what  must  have  been  a  large  house.  His  neighbours  in  the 
low  country  finally  combined  against  him,  and,  having  won  by 
treachery  one  of  t.iio  passes  to  the  hill,  took  his  house  and  put  its 
inmates  lo  the  sword,  except,  one.  woman  whoso  descendants  can 
still  bo  pointed  out.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  -April,  May 
and  October — thundorstorms  of  terrifio  violence  rage  on  tlio  western 
summit  of  this  mountain.  Height  above  sea-level  about  1,500  feet. 

Jlramagiri  Peak.— N.  Lat.  11°  50',  15.  Long.  70°  I'.  On  the 
edge  of  an  elevated  miniature  plateau  of  beautiful  grass  and  sliola 
land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lies  in  Coorg.  Height  5,270  feet. 

Banasur  or  Balasur  Peak— Pi.  Lat.  11°  42',  E.  Long.  75°  58'. 
An  isolated  cone-shaped  forest-clad  hill  towering  high  above  the 
line  of  ghats.  Height  0,762  feet. 
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Naduvaram  Peak. — -N.  Lat.  11°  44',  15.  Long.  75°  51'.  An 
important  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  station.  Height  -1,557 
feet. 

Tanolemala. — N.  Lat.  11°  32',  E.  Long.  7(1°  2'.  Overhanging 
the  Tamarassen  pass  into  Wvmul.  Height  5,01)5  feet. 

Elambileri  Peak.— N.  Lat.  11”  31',  K.  Long.  7(1°  ft'.  A  preci¬ 
pitous  needle-shaped  hill  in  the  very  heart,  of  the  host  coffee-produc¬ 
ing  district  in  Wynud.  Height  (>,800  feet. 

Vcllcm  Mala. — -N.  Lat.  11°  27',  E.  Long.  70°  12'.  A  massive 
hill  in  the  same  famous  coffee-producing  district.  Height  7,304  foot. 

Vavuhnala  (Camel  Hill)  or  (twirl's  Ihtiii/i.  N.  Lat.  I  I"  211', 
E.  Long.  76°  11'.  The  highest  peal;  in  the  W,ymul,  and  a  most 
conspiouous  landmark  from  all  points  on  the  coast  and  from  far  out 
at  sea,  covered  to  the  very  top  with  virgin  lores!,.  Height  7,077  loot. 

Nilqiri  Peak.  -N.  Lat.  11°  23',  15.  Long.  70°  32',  and 

Mukurti  Peak. — N.  Lat.  11°  22',  M.  Long.  70°  30',  Height 
8,380  feet.  Both  on  the  Nilgiri-Malabar  boundary. 

Anginda  Peak. — N.  Lat.  11°  1 1',  E.  Long.  70°  31'.  Also  on  the 
edge  (southern)  of  the  Nilgiri  plateau.  Height  7,828  foot. 

Karimala.--N.  Lat.  10"  50',  E.  Long.  70"  43'.  The  highest 
point  on  the  mountains  fo  the  north  of  the  Vnlghut  gap.  Height 
6,556  feet. 

South-west  of  it,  and  forming  the  oxtreme  point  of  that 
range  is— 

Kallculikod  Peak. — N.  Lat.  10"  54',  E.  Long.  70"  3ft'.  llcrhaps 
the  stormiest  peak  in  all  Malabar,  so  much  so  that  the  native 
proverb  is,  “  If  Kalladikodan  grows  angry  (or  black)  will  not  the 
Karuga  river  be  swollen.”  Its  height  lias  not  been  accurately 
ascertained,  but  it  is  close  upon  or  over  +,()()()  foot. 

The  following  hills  lie  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  plain 

Elimala  or  Mov.nl  Deli. — N.  Lat.  12"  2',  E.  Long.  75°  10'. 
A  conspicuous  isolated  hill  on  the  sea-shore,  well  known  as  a  land¬ 
mark  for  mariners  since  the  earliest  times.  Vasco  da  (lama’s 
pilots  foretold  that  the  first  land  to  bo  sighted  would  he  ••  a  great. 
mountain1  which  is  on  the  coast  of  India  in  the  kingdom  of  Ganna - 
nore,  which  the  people  of  the  country  in  their  language  call  the 
Mountain  Delielly,  and  they  call  it  of  the  rat,  and  they  call  it 
Mount  Holy,  because  in  this  mountain  there  wore  so  many  rats 
that  they  never  could  make  a  village  there.”  Eli  certainly  means 
a  rat,  but  the,  name  of  the  hill  is  written  with  the,  oerebro-palatal1. 
The  legend  which  Correa  obtained  was  like  that  which  conferred 
on  it  likewise,  the  sounding  title  of  sapla-ehaila  or  seven  hills,  because 
elu  means  in  Malay alam  seven,  and  elu  mala  means  the  seven 
hills,  of  which  sapla-ehaila  is  the  Sanskrit  equivalent.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  seven’peaks  to  this  hill,  just  as  probably 
the  rats  were  no  wrose  there  than  they  were  anywhere  else  on  the 

1  Stanley’s"  Three  voyages  of  Vasco  daGamaand  his  Vicoroynlty  from  tho  I.nnrlne 
rln  India  of  Gar-par  Correa,  &c." — Holthirt,  Soc.,  London,  181-0,  p.  US, 
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coast.  But  tli  '  is  clearly  identical  with  Marco  Bole's  “  Kingdom2 
of  Eli  "  and  Ibn  Batata's  Hili,  and  as  tlio  EUKovikyavi;  the  aooond 
oldest  of  the  palaces  of  the  ancient  line  of  Kolattiri  Princes,  lies  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  lull  it.  is  clear 
that  the  name  of  the  hill  was  given  to  the  palace,  or  I, hat  of  the 
pnlaeo  to  the  hill.  Height  8:15  feet. 

Ohi-kvnntt.—  N.  Lat.  11°  18',  E.  Long.  7(1°  On  the  outskirts 
of  tho  Camel  Hump  range.  Height  1,9715  fool;. 

llmtmahi.  -N.  Eat.  11"  5',  E.  Long.  7(5”  4'.  Overlooking  the 
European  military  outpost  of  Malapuram.  Thorn  is  on  its  summit 
a  simill  Hindu  temple  with  an  inserintion  of  no  groat  antiquity. 
Height  I  ,873  foot. 

Pandahir.-N.  Lat.  1 1°  .'I',  E.  Long.  70“  14'.  Also  overlooking 
the  Malapuram  outpost.  It  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  douse 
send)  jungle,  but  one  or  two  coffee  gardens  have  hnon  openod  with 
success  on  its  northern  slopes.  At  some  distance  from  the  summit 
and  on  the  east  faee  of  the  hill  is  a  perennial  spring  of  oxeollent 
water  (lowing  from  beneath  an  immense  boulder  of  rock.  The 
spring  is  supposed  to  be  haunted,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  solitary 
Mussulman  Kukir  used  to  inhabit  a  tigor's  oavo  close  to  the  spring. 
A  magnificent,  panoramic  viow  of  mountain  scenery  is  obtained 
from  various  points  of  this  hill,  but  particularly  from  fcbo  highest, 

point  of  it . a  piled  up  cone  of  rocks  reaching  to  a  giddy  level  with 

(  ho  tops  of  tho  forest  trees.  Hoight  about  2,000  foot. 

Pnmaltod  ,—N .  Lat.  10°  89',  E.  Long.  7(5°  21'.  Tho  summit 
of  a  small  densely  wooded  range  of  hills  wind),  with  tiro  range  last 
mentioned,  soems  to  form  at  this  point  tho  advanced  guard  of  tho 
Nilgiri  Mountains.  Hoight  1,792  foot. 

Avanuimiald: — N.  Lat.  10°  49',  E.  Long.  70°  27'.  A  long 
precipitous  isolated  rocky  lull,  a  conspicuous  landmark.  Thero  are 
one  or  two  small  coffee  gardens  on  its  slopes.  Height,  1,298  foot. 

To  the  above  list  of  mountain  peaks  and  hills,  most  of  which  are 
stations  of  tho  Groat.  Trigonometrical  Survey,  may  bo  added  tho 
following  list  of  other  survey  stations  of  less  elevation  ; — 

(■ imimvorK -N.  Lat.  11°  82',  H.  Long.  78°  28'.  Height  51 

foot. 

Darmajialtmium. — N.  Lat.  11°  4(1',  E.  Long.  7(1°  111'.  Hoight 
1 1 2  foot. 

Mananlo/hly. — N.  Lat.  11°48',E.  Long.  70°  4'.  Height  2,588 

filht. 

Purakad. — N.  Lat.  1,1°  28',  E.  Long.  78°  43'.  Hoight  2(50  foot. 

Puhmnw.—N.  Lat.  11°  14',  E.  Long.  75°  83'.  Hoight  279  foot. 

Kurnad. — AT.  Lat.  10°  47',  E.  Long.  7(5°  9'.  Height  384  foot. 

Kurachinala. — N.  Lat.  (0°  47',  E.  Long.  76°  41'.  Height  479 

1  Tho  conversion  of  eli  into  Doli  was  simple  enough,  for  tho  early  Portuguese 
would  nail  it.  tho  “  Monte  D’cli.” 

B  Yulo’a  “  Marco  Polo,”  Chap.  XXIV  of  Boole  III,  Vol,  II,  pp.  37A  to  377 
JwOdonn,  1H74* 
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Palghcd  Fort.—TS.  Lat.  J0°  46',  E.  Long.  7(1°  4S'.  Height  :»4ft 

feet. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  given  are  those  of  tho  ordinary 
Indian  Atlas  Sheets,  Nos.  411,  44,  61  and  62,  and  not  tho  revised 
values  found  roeontly  by  the  Cheat  Trigonometrical  Survey  :  tho 
heights,  however,  are  correct. 


Section  0. — Rivers,  Backwaters  and  Canals. 

Tho  river  and  backwater  systom  of  tho  district  lm.il  much  to  do 
with  the  devolopmont  of  the  country  in  tho  early  days  ol  foreign 
interveni  ion,  for  these  afforded  the  easiest  and  cheapest  and  almost 
the  only  means  of  communication  in  times  when  whoeloil  traffic  and 
pack-biillock  traffic  were  unknown.  And  accordingly  it  is  found 
that  tire  foreigners  settled  most  thickly  close  to  or  on  I  ke  rivors 
and  solooted  sites  for  their  factories  so  as  to  command  as  much  as 
possible  of  these  arteries  of  traffic. 

The  Portuguese  (subsequently  Dutch)  factory  at  Oannanoro, 
with  its  outwork  on  Mount  Deli  point,  commanded  tho  river  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  whole  of  the  Kolnttin’s  northern  domain.  The  English 
factory  at  Tellichorry,  with  its  outworks  on  Darmapat, tannin 
island,  socured  to  the  Honorable  Company  tho  largest  share  of  the 
trade  in  tho  excellent  poppor  produced  in  the  Rnndattnra  Aohan- 
mars’  territory,  in  the  ICofctayam  Raja’s  domain,  and  in  that  of  tho 
Iruvalinad  Nambiars,  tapped  by  tho  livers  converging  al,  Dharma- 
pattanam.  Tho  French  factory  at  tho  mouth  of  Idle  Malic  ma¬ 
did  the  same  for  tile  Kadattaned  Raja’s  territory  drained  by  that, 
river-.  The  Portuguese,  tho  Englisn,  the  French,  and  tho  Danes 
had  factories  in  the  Zamorin’s  territory  at  Calicut,  whithor  was 
convoyed  by  water  the  produce  of  the  territories  of  tho  Zamoiin, 
and  of  his  nroro  or  less  dependent  chieftains,  the  Payunnala  Nayare, 
the  Kurumhranad  Rajas,  the  Tamarasseri  branch  of  tho  Kottayam 
family,  the  Parappaniid  Rajas,  and  the  Puluvayi  Nayars. 

At  Ponnani  tho  water  communication  was  defective  becauso 
inconstant,  so  it  was  not  much  sought  after  as  a  factory  sito  ; 
whereas  Chetwai,  at  tho  mouth  of  a  widespread  river  and  backwater 
system,  was  in  much  request  by  Portuguese  and  Dutch  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  English,  and  was  often  hotly  contended  for.  Cochin, 
where  the  Portuguese  and  subsequently  the  Dutch  formod  largo 
settlements,  owed  its  importance  no  loss  to  its  unsurpassed  water 
communications  with  the  interior  as  to  its  deep  bar  and  landlocked 
harbour  for  the  ships  of  small  draught  of  water  then  in  vogue. 
Again  from  Tnngasseri  the  Dutch  could  command  the  largo  expanse 
of  navigable  rivers  there  finding  outlet  to  the  sea.  And  finally  the 
English  at  Anjengo  settled  on  an  inhospitable  sandspit  with  the 
ocean  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  navigable  river  on  the  other,  just  becauso 
of  tlie  advantages  which  this  river  and  neighbouring  creeks  afforded 
for  bringing  the  produce  of  the  country  to  thoir  Company’s  mart, 
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Those  wero  tho  groat  emporia  of  foreign  trade,  but  at  the  hoacl  of 
the  tidal  portion  of  each  river,  and  at;  favourable  Bites  on  its  banks, 
tlio  pioneers  of  tho  groat  foreign  companies  had  their  trade-outposts 
and  warehouses,  and  at  all  such  places  sprang  up  settlements  of  the 
classes  (chiofly  Muhammadans)  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  the 
country.  Such  settlements  still  exist,  hilt  with  the  opening  up  of 
roads,  canals  and  railway,  and  tho  centralizing  influence  of  trade, 
their  glory  has  largely  passed  away  from  thorn. 

The  following  aro  tho  ohiof  rivers,  backwaters,  canals,  etc.,  in  tho 
district,  and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  aro  taken  frojn  the  Indian 
Atlas  Sheets  Nos,  44,  81  and  82,  and  aro  those  of  tho  river  mouths 
whore  they  empty  themselves  into  the  ocean,  or,  in  tho  case  of  rivers 
flowing  eastward,  those  of  the  places  where  they  finally  leave  the 
district  :  - 

Tho  Nilesvaram  River.— N.  Lat.  12”  4',  E,  Long.  75“  14'.  This 
river,  which  is  about  forty-seven  miles  in  length,  lies  for  tho  most 
paid,  in  tho  district  of  South  flanara.  It  drains,  however,  what  is 
still  a  Malayalam  country,  and  what  was  formerly  tho  most  northern 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  tho  KolaUiris.  Country  craft  of  small 
imrthen  can  enter  its  mouth  for  a  short  distance. 

The  Mlimala  or  Mount  T)cli  River.-.  N.  Lat.  12"  2',  E.  Long. 
75°  18'.  Tho 'course  of  this  stream  is  only  about  thirty  miles  in 
length..  It  rises  in  tho  ghat  mountains  and  lnsos  itself  in  a  number 
of  crooks  to  the  oast  and  north-east  of  tho  mount.  Ono  or  more  of 
these  join  the  waters  of  the  Nilesvaram  river,  and  the  chief  one 
flows  south  and  enters  tho  se.a  in  the  angle  of  the  bay  formed 
immediately  to  tho  south  of  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
mount  itself.  TheSo  creeks  lioing  tidal,  therefore  convert  the 
mount  peninsula,  into  an  island.  The  sluggish  water  of  these 
hraokish  creeks  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  crocodile  tribe, which 
here  at  times  attain  prodigious  dimensions,  and  with  increasing 
weight  they  gain  an  appetite  for  tho  flesh  of  men  and  animals 
which  makes  it  extremely  dangerous  for  fishormon,  and  agricul¬ 
turists  t.oo,  to  pursue  their  callings  in  'such  haunts.  A  crocodilo 
fifteen  foot  in  length  is  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  strongest 
buffalo.  The  prodigious  length  of  his  ponderous  jaws,  armed  with 
sharp-pointed  interlocking  tooth,  give  tho  roptilo  a  hold  of  his 
victim  which  enahlos  him  to  make  full  use  of  tho  enormous  dead 
weight  of  his  ungainly  carcass  as  well  as  of  his  immense  mnsoular 
i;owor.  (do  much  are  thoso  reptiles  feared,  that  people  in  boats 
oven  aro  sometimes  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  dwellers  by  the 
water-side  generally  have  guns  loaded  to  take  advantage  of 
their  enemies.  Sometimes  tho  whole  country-side  turns  out  to 
drag  thorn  from  their  lairs  by  nets  ol  strong  inoshod  rope. 

The  Sultan’s  Canal.— N.  Lat.  12”  2',  E.  Long.  75"  18'.  This  is 
an  artificial  work  (about  two  miles  in  length),  undertaken  and  j 
executed  in  1786  by  Alt  Baja,  the.  husband  of  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore, 
when  managing  the  Kolattiri  domains  for  Haidar  Ali.  It  connects 
the  Mount  Holi  river  with  the  backwater  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Taliparamba  and  Valarpattanam  rivers,  and  thus  gives  uninter¬ 
rupted  water  communication  at  all  seasons.  Formerly  boats  going 
to  or  from  the  north  bad  to  go  out  to  sea  at  this  point. 

The  TaUpammba  River.— N.  Lat,  11°  57',  E.  Long.  75°  22'. 
The  main  branch  of  this  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats 
as  far  as  the  lower  slopes  of  tire  ghat  mountains.  After  passing 
Taliparamba  the  main  branch  is  joined  by  one  from  the  oast,  and  fho 
two  together  spread  out  into  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  the  haunt 
in  certain  seasons  of  large  (lochs  of  aquatic  birds.  Handing  slightly 
to  the  north  and  passing  under  the  guns  of  an  old  ruined  fort  ol  the 
Kolattiri’s,  -the  united  streams  thon  suddonly  turn  at  Putmujudi 
(ancient  bazaar)  duo  south  and  run  in  a  course  parallel  to  the  sea 
till  they  meet  the  stronger  current  of  tho  Valarpattanam  river, 
united  to  which  they  force  for  themselves  a  passage  to  tho  sea  through 
the  sand  shoals  thrown  up  by  the  littoral  currents.  A  large  tract 
of  fertile  garden  land  lias  been  formed  by  the  continuous  action 
of  the  littoral  currents  damming  up  the  mouth  of  this  river.  Its 
length  from  sourco  to  mouth  is  about  fifty-one  miles. 

'file  Valarpattanam  River. — N.  Lat.  1 1"  57',  E.  Long.  75°  22'. 
Though  the  length  of  this  river  is  less  than  that  of  several  others  in 
Malabar  proper,  it  perhaps  discharges  moro  water  into  tho  sea  than 
any  of  them.  It  has  three  large  branches,  one  of  which  joins  tho 
tidal  jfart  of  the  main  stream  and  is  itself  navigable  for  boats  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  ghat  mountains.  Noar  tho  head  of  tho  navigable 
portion  of  this  branch  lies  one  of  those  pioneer  settlements  of  trading 
foreigners  (Muhammadans)  already  alluded  to,  and  it  is  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place  that,  local  tradition  says,  was  founded  one 
of  tho  nine  original  Muhammadan  mosques.  The  tradition  is, 
that  this  place,  tho  “  Surrukundapuram  ”  of  the  Indian  Atlas, 
was  in  former  days  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  with  the  fertile  lands 
of  Coorg  and  the  sandal  forests  of  Mysore,  and  that  this  is  the  place 
to  which  Tbn  Batuta  travelled  from  Hilt  ( Elimala ),  and  about  tho 
exact  locality  of  which  there  has  been  some  speculation.  It  is  just 
about  one  day’s  journey,  by  water  all  the  way,  from  Mount  Deli. 
On  the  main  branch  of  the  river  the  head  of  tho  navigable  portion 
is  likewise  marked  by  a  pionoor  settlement  of  foreign  traders 
(Muhammadans)  located  in  the  village  of  Irukur  (li Irwoimr  of  tho 
Atlas).  The  trade  route  to  Mysore  and  Coorg  in  more  roccnt  times 
lay  through  this  village,  and  it  was  through  this  village  that  ono  of 
the  columns  of  the  force  despatched  against  Ooorg  in  ,18114  laid  its 
route.  Further  up  stream,  at  Irritti,  and  just  below  tho  junction 
of  its  other  two  main  branches,  the  existing  trade  route  via  tho 
Perambadi  ghat  crosses  tho  river  by  a  lofty  bridge  of  masonry 
piers  and  abutments  with  a  superstructure  of  wood  about  to  bo 
replaced  by  iron  lattice  girders.  Beyond  this  bridge  the  sources 
of  the  river  lie  in  the  ghat  mountains  and  in  primeval  forest,  much 
of  which  is  still  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.  The  lengths  of  theso 
two  main  branches  above  Irritti  bridge  are  respectively  about 
thirty-two  and  ’twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  whole  length  of  tho 
stream  may  be  taken  to  bo  about  seventy-four  miles.  At  the 
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village  of  Valarpattanam  noa.r  its  month  there  is  a  woll  proscrvod 
fort  on  a  lofty  cliff  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  completely  domi¬ 
nating  the  stream,  and  further  west  on  an  island  in  the  backwater 
was  yet  another  fort  called  Madakkara.  The  former  belonged 
to  the  Kolattiri,  and  was  evidently  planned  for  him  by  European 
engineers  ;  the  latter1  was  one  of  the  outworks  built  by  the  Honorable 
Company’s  factors  at  the  English  settlement  of  Tellicherry  to  protect 
tho  Company’s  trado  on  those  rivers.  Country  draft  of  considerable 
sizo  enter1  the  rivor  and  lie  off  tho  village  of  Valarpattanam, 

The  Anjamkandi  River.— N.  bat.  11°  47',  E.  Long.  75°  32'. 
This  rivor1  rises  iit  the  ltoavy  forest  land  on  the  western  face  of  the 
Wyrrad  ghat  slopes,  and  after  a  course  of  about  forty  miles  divides 
into  two  bronchos  and  thus  forms  tire  island  of  Darmapattanam 
at  its  junction  witlr  the  sea.  it  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all  seasons 
to  a  place  called  Venlcat  some,  distance  above  Anjarakandi.  At 
Vmlcat.  the  Honorable  English  Company  had  a  trading  outpost  in 
tho  very  heart  of  tiro  finest  popper-producing  country  iir  Malabar; 
And  at  Anjarakandi  tho  Honorable  Company  started  an  experi¬ 
mental  garden  for  tho  growth  of  various  oxotics.  Tiro  command 
of  the  trollic  orr  this  river  was  considered  so  important  that  Darrna- 
pattarrarrr  island  at  its  month,  acquired  by  the  Honorable  Company  in 
1734-35,  was  heavily  fortified  arrd  garrisoned  from  the  Tellicherry 
factory,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  give  up  tire  Tellicherry  factory 
altogether  and  to  build  a  new1  one  on  Darrimputtairam  island. 

Tire  Tellicherry  River. — H.  Lat.  11°  4#',  E.  Long.  75°  33'.  This 
is  art  insignificant  stream  navigable  for  boats  to  a  distance  of  only 
about  three  or  throe  and  a  half  miles,  and  in  length  altogether  its 
course  is  about  fourteen  miles.  Small  country  craft  do,  however, 
enter  its  mouth  and  lie  above  the  bridge  which  spans  it.  It  was  of 
importance  its  affording  protection  to  tire  English  factory  at  Telli- 
clrerry  on  the  northern  and  eastern  landward  sides,  and  the  natural 
protection  it  afforded  was  further'  strengthened  by  small  fortified 
outworks  at  various  points  of  vantage.  I  t  was  frequently  called  the 
Kodoli  river  from  tiro  fort  of  that  name,  commanding  tire  bay  at  its 
mouth.  At  a  short  distance  above  Tellicherry  it  still  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  French  nldee.  of  I’amlakul,  a  detached  outlying 
portion  of  tho  French  settlement  at  Maho. 

The  Make  River.  -N.  bat.  II"  43',  E.  hong.  75°  35'.  This 
stream  rises  in  the  heavy  forests  of  the  Wynad  ghats,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  thirty-four  miles  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  French 
settlement  of  Maho,  of  tho  main  portion  of  which  it  forms  tho  northern 
and  eastern  boundary  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  country  craft  of  a  small  size  for  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile  and  for  boats  as  far  as  l.’arakadavti  some  twelve  miles 
farther1  up  stream. 

The  Kolia  River.— N.  Lat.  11°  34',  E.  Long.  75°  39'.  It  is  so 
named  from  a  fort  (kotta)  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  sea.  It 
was  notorious  in  former  days  as  a  haunt  of  pirates,  one  of  whom 
Kottakkal  Kunytr.li  Marakkar,  made  his  name  famous.  It  drains  a 
heavy  mass  of  virgin  forest  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Wynad 


The  EUntlwr  River.-  -N.  bat.  11°  22',  K.  Long.  75°  48'— i.s  in 
length  about  thirty-two  miles,  but  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  anil, 
except  near  its  mouth,  is  not  suited  for  boat  traffic.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Kn.ll.ii  river  and  backwaters  and  with  the.  Beypora  river 
beyond  by — 

the  Onnolh /  Canal,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
facilities  already  existing,  loops  together  the,  drainage  areas  of  the 
three  streams  above  mentioned.  The  canal  was  constructed  und  ir 
the  orders  of  Mr.  Conollv,  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  year  1848.  It  consists  of  a  nut  about,  throe  miles  in 
length  through  several  low  ridges  intervening  between  the  Rllattur 
river  and  the  Kallai  river  ;  the  deepest  cutting  is  about  thirty  feet 
through  laterite  rock,  and  the  width  which  is  irregular,  i.s  in  the  nar¬ 
rowest  portions  about  twelve  feet.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  cutting 
at  low  tide  is  only  a  few' inches.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  the  facilities  it 
affords  to  traffic  are  largely  utilized,  and  it  i.s  likely  to  be  ere,  long 
much  improved  in  the  carrying  out  of  .an  extensive  , scheme  proposed 
so  long  ago  as  in  1822  by  .Special  Commissioner 'Mr.  Graeme  for 
affording  inland  water  communication  from  Travnneoro  northwards, 


Tho  Kallai  rivor.-  N.  bit..  1  lu  11',  1C.  Long.  75°  51'.  Tlic 
stream,  which,  in  the  monsoon  mold hs  only,  forces  a  way  lor  itself 
into  tho  sea  through  the  sand  shoals  thrown  up  by  the  littoral 
currents  on  the  bench  at  Calicut,  is  a  very  insignificant  one,  and 
attains  a  length  of  about  fourteen  miles  only.  Connected  with  it, 
however,  are  several  pretty  extensive  back-waters,  and  these  again 
are  looped  on  to  tho  Boyporo  rivor  by  a  narrow  creek. 

Tho  Bei/poie  river.  N.  Lat.  II"!)',  1C.  hong.  75°  52'-—  drains  a 
vory  extensive  tract  of  (.lie  Wynad  ghats  and  Nilgiri  mountains. 
This  is  tho  only  stream  in  Malabar  which  brings  any  considerable 
portion  of  its  waters  from  above  the  crest  of  1  lie  glial,  mountain  ridge. 
Its  two  main  branches  rise  respectively  one  ill  tho  K.vuida  mountains 
on  the  Nilgiri  plateau  mill  the  other  on  tho  lower  ranges  of  south-oast 
Wynad.  Tho  one,  called  the  Gold  river,  passes  over  the  ridge  of 
ghats  in  a  long  succession  of  rooky  cataracts  lying  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  Kurkin  pass.  The  other,  called  the  Oholu  river,  leapH 
down  from  the  crest  of  tho  Wynad  hills  in  a  magnificent  cataract  close 
to  a  footpath  known  as  tho  Clioladi  pass.  The  two  streams,  after 
receiving  many  large  Mors,  unite  in  the  midst  of  the  Nilambur 
Govern  moot  teak  plantations,  and  then  How  on,  receiving  several 
important  feeders  from  north  and  south,  to  their  outlet  into  the.  sea 
at  Boyporo,  tho  old  terminus  of  tho  Madras  Kail  way  south-west 
line,  a  total  distance,  in  tho  ease  of  the  main  branch  of  about  ninety- 
six  miles.  This  river  discharges  a,  v  ery  large  volume  of  water  ill  the 
monsoon  seasons,  and.  the  scour  on  the  bar  is  thus  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  depth  of  aland,  six  feet,  at  low  tide  which  enables  country 
craft  to  enter  and  lie  about  half  a  mile  up-stream  opposite  tho 
custom  house  and  railway  terminus.  Even  in  the  height  of  the  dry 
season  also  boats  of  light  drought  can  ascend  the  stream  as  far  as 
Mambat  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  lofty  Camel  Hump  range. 
There  as  usual  (and  also  al  Arikod)  are,  to  be  found  colonies  of 
Muhammadan  traders  settled  for  ages,  'flic  sands  of  this,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  streams  descending  from  the  ghat  mountains  in  Malabar, 
have  from  tho  earliest  times  been  known  to  lie  auriferous,  ami  even 
■now  some  of  t,hc  lower  classes  of  the  population  try  to  oko  out  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  washing  the  sands  after  ouch  annual 
flood. 

Tho  Kadalnndi  river— N.  Lat.  11°  8',  E.  Long.  75°  53' — is 
united  to  the  Boyporo  river  by  a  crook,  and  thus  is  formed  the 
island  of  Chaliyom,  on  which  was  placed  the  old  terminus  of  the 
Madras  Railway  south-west  line  Tho  Kadalnndi  rivor  comes  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Nilgiri  mount  dns  and  of  the  Silent  Valley 
range,  and  its  main  branch  is  sovonty-live  miles  in  length.  The 
country  through  which  it  passe  <  is  on  a  liiglior  level  than  the  valley 
of  the  Beypore  river,  and  hence  the  boat  traffio  on  this  stream  is 
very  limited  except  during  the  annual  flood  season  when  boats  can 
get  up-stream  as  far  as  Malappuram  and  even  frrther,  but  in  the 
dry  season  boat  traffio  is  confined  to  a  few  mills  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  An  unsuccessful  attempt,  continued  down  to  1857, 
was  made  by  several  Collectors  to  conncotby  a  canal  the  Kadalumji 
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river  with  the  tack-waters  and  creeks  of  the  Ponnani  rivor.  A  oufc- 
ting  wai  made,  and  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hi  iglit  i  f  the  monsoon, 
when  the  country  is  flooded,  boats  can  pass  with  some  difficulty  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  but  at  other  seasons  this  is  impracticable. 
A  great  natural  obstacle  <o  the  successful  construction  of  this 
canal  was  that  at  a  short  depth  below  the  suifaoe,  a  bod  of 
unctuous  clay  or  mud  was  found,  whioh  oozing  into  the  canal  filled 
it  up  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats.  This  liquid  mud 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  oharaoter  u  ith  that  whioh,  forced  upwards 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  submarine  voloanio  notion  or  by 
subterraneous  pressure  of  wator  from  tho  largo  inland  back-waters, 
forms  the  mud  hanks  or  mud  bays  in  which  at  one  or  two  pianos 
on  the  coast  (notably  at  Naraluil  and  Alloppoy)  ships  can  rido  in 
safety  and  load  and  discharge  cargo  throughout  the  monsoon 
season.  Tho  same  difficulty  Was  experienced  at  Calicut  in  making 
a  short  canal  from  the  Kallai  river  to  tho  main  bazaar. 

The Ponnani  river.— N.  Lat.  10°  48',  K  Long.  75°  r>()'.  This  is 
tho  longest  of  the  rivors  which  discharge  into  tho  Arabian  Ocean  in 
Malabar  propor.  The  main  stream  is  about,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
miles  long,  and  the  lengths  of  its  throe  chief  tributaries  before  they 
join  the  main  stream  are  respectively  about  sixty,  fifty  and  forty-six 
miles.  But  the  volume  of  water  discharged  from,  tiro  largo  uroa 
drainod  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  probably  not  so  groat 
and  is  certainly  not  so  constant  as  that  discharged  oithor  by  tho 
|  Valarpattauam  river  or  by  the  Boypoiv  river.  The  roason  of  this 
is  that  the  main  stream  comes  from  tlu>  arid  plains  of  Coimbatore, 
and  its  drainage  area  in  the  mountains  under  I  ho  inlloonco  of  tlm 
south-west  monsoon  is  comparatively  small.  This  tract,  too,  lios 
further  inland  than  tho  mountain  ranges  to  the  north  ot  thorn.  Tho 
south-west  line  of  the  Madras  Railway  strikes  tho  oouvso  of  this 
river  at  the  Palghat  gap  and  runs  along  oloso  to  the  stroam  till 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  coast.  The  bed  of  the  stroam  in  tho 
lower  reaches  is  generally  sandy,  and  tho  water  is  shallow,  but.  in 
the  rains  loadoil  boats  do  ascend  the  stream  for  considerable  distances 
There  is  never,  however,  except  during  the  rains,  a  current  at  its 
mouth  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  a  doop  and  wide  channel 
through  tho  sand  drifts  carried  by  the  littoral  currents.  The  bar  is 
therefore  always  considerably  imported  by  shoals,  and  at  times 
wvhen  the  first  monsoon  floods  come  down  tho  river  tho  water  is 
hacked  up  and  floods  the  surrounding  country  till  tho  rush  of  water 
has  cleared  away  those  sand  shoals.  Pangorous  doop  currents  aro 
thus  formed,  and  the  river-side  portion  of  Ponnani  town  whioh 
stands  at  its  mouth  is  always  in  more  or  loss  danger  from  erosion, 
and  in  fact  the  town  is  only  preserved  by  groynes,  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  which  a  special  voluntary  cess  is  paid  by  tire 
mercantile  community.  This  rivor  near  its  mouth  is  connected 
■  on  the  north  by  a  navigable  croelc  with  the  railway  systom  at  Tim 
railway  station,  and  on  the  sOulli  by — 

the  Ponnani  canal  with  the  bnok-wators  of  Vellivankod, 
whioh  again  communicate  with  those  further  south,  and  boat  traffic 
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is  by  theso  moans  possible  iwm  tho  railway  at.  Tiruv  down  to 
Trivandrum,  tile  capital  of  the  Travimooro  State,  a  distauco  of  over 
f  wo  hundred  miles.  Bur  the  wutnr  communication  is  only  practicable 
at  all  seasons  at  present  for  small  boats,  and  a  achomo  is  under 
consideration  for  improving  it.  Among  the  most  urgont  requirements 
is  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  cut  about  two  miles  in  longth — 
connecting  the  l'onnani  river  with  the  Velliyivnkod  haek-watcr. 
The  out  is  at  present  only  about  fifteen  foot,  wide,  and  the  water  in 
it  is  only  a  fow  inches  cloop  at  low  tide. 

Tho  Vdliyankod  back-water.- -N.  Lat.  10“  44',  E.  Long.  7li°()'. 
No  stroam  of  any  importance  joins  this  systom  of  lagoons  and 
hack-waters,  and  tho  oponing  to  tho  son  is  maintained  by  the  force 
with  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  It  is  united  with — 

tho  Chamkhtd  baok-wator  by  creeks  which,  together  with  the 
latter,  extend  from  N.  Lat.  10°  44'  to  10°  32'  and  from  E.  Long.  76°  1' 
to  76°  O',  a  distance  in  all  of  about  fifteen  milos.  In  all  this  distance 
no  stroam  of  any  size  (lows  into  or  out  of  tho  back-water  ;  indeed 
two  ridges  running  parallel  to  tho  coast  lino  seoin  to  shut  off  drainage 
both  from  east  and  west.  This  hollow  is  fillod  with  fresh-water 
in  the  rains,  and  two  rude  embankments  of  wattlo  and  mud  are 
made  at  the  end  of  tho  rains  to  hoop  in  the  fresh  and  to  prevent  tho 
influx  of  salt-water,  whioh  would  otherwise  destroy  Iho  heavy 
rice-crops  raised  within  tiro  enclosure.  Tho  passage  of  boats  is 
maintained  by  sliding  them  with  extra  help  over  tho  obstacles  on 
tho  unctuous  mud  of  whioh  tho  ombankmonts  are  formed.  At  its 
Koutborn  extremity  the  baok-wator  joins— 

tho  Ghctwai  rivor. — N.  Lat.  10°  31',  E.  Long.  70°  O'.  The 
mouth  of  this  rivor  and  about  six  miles  of  its  course  lie  entirely  in 
British  territory,  and  for  about  two  miles  more  it  forms  tho  boundary 
botwoon  British  territory  and  the  Native  State  of  Cochin.  At  the 
oml  of  this  eight  milos  tho  rivor  widoua  out  into  a  lake,  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial. 

Tho  Tn'chur  or  Ennamakkal  lake — N.  Lat.  10°  25'  to  10°  35', 
E.  Long.  76“  10'  to  76°  10'— as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable  size, 
about  twenty-five  square  miles,  and  of  groat  value,  and  deserves 
notice,  if  only  for  the  singular  struggle  of  human  industry  against  tho 
forces  of  nature  which  the  on  Itivation  of  its  bod  demands.  From  tho 
subsidence  of  tho  floods  of  one  year  to  tho  oommoneomont  of  tho 
following  rains  tho  space  of  time  is  barely  suflioiout  for  tho  garnering 
of  crop.  At  tho  close  of  the  rains  Iho  wator  in  the  lako,  whioh  is 
protected  from  tidal  influences  by  a  masonry  dam  at  Ennamakkal, 
is  drained  off  by  ceaseless  labour  day  and  night  with  Vorsian  whools 
aided  not  unfroquently  now-a-days  by  patent  pumps  driven  by 
portable  stoam-enginos,  whoso  firos  glow  weirdly  across  tho  waste 
of  waters  on  dark  nights  while  the  incessant  throb  and  rattle  of  tire 
engines  and  machinery  strive  hard  to  dispel  any  illusions.  Every 
foot  of  ground  that  can  be  thus  roolaimod  is  protected  by  fences 
of  wattle  and  mud  and  is  planted  up  with  well-grown  rico  seedlings. 
Spaces  are  loft,  between  the  fields,  and  into  theso  obannels  the  water 
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drawn  from  the  Holds  is  poured,  so  that  (mats  liavo  to  bo  employed 
for  visiting  the  different  Holds,  tiro  dry  beds  of  which  lie  .some  throe 
or  four  feel  below  tlio  level  of  tho  water  in  tiro  canals.  In  the  dry 
weather  tho  lake  presents  a  magnificent  level  green  expanse  of  the 
most  luxuriant  growing  rico,  the  pleasant  olleot  of  winch  to  the  eye 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  snowy  plumage  of  the  iumuuorablo 
cranes  and  other  aqu atio  birds  which, here  revel  in  a  emit  muni  least. 
With  tho  early  thunder  harbingers  of  the  south  west,  monsoon  in 
April  ro-oommonoes  the  st, niggle  with  tho  slowly  but  slnulilv  rising 
flood.  Numberless  Persian  wheels  bristle  in  fb.cir  bamboo  I'ramo- 
works  for  tho  contest  witn  the  throatouiug  Hoods,  ami  as  tlm  season 
advances  thousands  of  the  population,  many  of  them  good  oasto 
Nayar  women,  are  perched  high  above  tho  scene  on  those  machines 
continuing  the  (lay  and  night,  st, niggle  with  the  rising  floods  fertile 
preservation  of  their  ripening  crops.  'The  bulwarks  of  l ho  Holds 
are  frequently  breached  and  tho  unmiiturod  crop  drowned.  Often 
a  large  area  lias  to  be  leaped  by  sonply  heading  tho  stalks  from 
boats  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  an  enormously  rich  crop  rewards  this 
remarkable  industry.  A  small  portion  only  of  this  lake  lies  in 
British  territory.  The  major  portion  belongs  In  tlu>  Cochin  Stato, 
and,  as  already  observed,  a  masonry  dam  a  t  Lnuamakkal  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  level  of  the  ITosh-wator  in  the  lake  and  to  koop.out 
the  salt-water.  Tho  original  dam  seems  to  liavo  boon  formod 
some  time  (luring  the  eighteenth  century  by  (it  is.  said)  the.  united 
efforts  of  tile  Zamorin  ami  ( iocluu  Jtajas.  They  erected  an  embank¬ 
ment  of  hewn  stone  above  two  hundred  foot  long  across  the  back¬ 
water  at  Ennamakkal.  In  1802  Assistant,  Collector  Mr.  Drummond, 
under  an  erroneous  expectation  of  iMielitimr  I, no  neighbouring 
lands,  caused  the  dam  to  bo  partially  destroyed  ;  Imt  t  he  consequence 
was  that  a  large  area  ofland  loll  out  of  cultivation  owing  to  the  iullu  \ 
of  salt-water.  Various  attempts  wore  made,  especially  in  182.'! 
and  1842,  to  reconstruct  the  dam  on  tho  original  plan.  A  project 
for  a  now  dam  lower  down  tho  river  at  Chotwai  was  proposed,  and 
between  1855  and  1858  preparations  for  const, meting  this  work  wore 
undertaken.  Tho  idea  was  abandoned,  however,  after  its.  1(5, 000 
had  boon  spent  on  it,  and  since  then  tiro  original  dam  lias  boon 
annually  patched  up  at  tho  joint  cost  o!  the  British  and  Cochin 
Governments. 

Tho  last  stream  to  tind  its  way  into  the  sea.  in  British  territory 

The  Cochin  river—  -IN’.  Lat.  !)’  88 j  K.  Long.  7(1"  |8’.  It  can 
hardly  bo  oalled  a  river,  for  it  is  rather  tho  tidal  opening,  of  an 
immense  system  of  back-waters  in  which  numerous  large  rivers  from 
the  gird  mountains  lose  themselves.  These  back-waters  extend 
far  away  north  into  Cochin  territory  and  far  away  south  into  Travail- 
core  and  afford  an  admirable  means  of  convoying  the  produce  of 
this  immense  tract  to  its  market  at  Cochin.  The  rush  of  water 
across  the  bar  is  so  groat  as  to  maintain  a  depth  on  it,  of  about 
twelve  foot  of  water,  which  enables  ships  of  a  eonsidorabJo  sizo  to 


come  into  harbour  and  load  in  smooth  water.  The  depth  is,  howovor, 
insufficient  for  tho  largo  trading  steamers  employed  in  the  coast 
trallie,  and  many  of  tho  sailing  ships  oven  winch  convoy  tho  produce 
to  foreign  countries  are  unable  to  cross  tho  bar  when  loaded.  These 
sometimes  take  in  a  portion  of  their  cargo  inside,  and  thou  go  outside 
to  the  roadstead  to  oomploto  thoir  lading.  Many  proposals  have 
from  time  to  limo  boon  mooted  for  improving  the  Cochin  river 
harbour,  and  a  steam  dredge  was  sold,  out  from  England  to  deepen 
the  bar.  ft  was  found  to  bo  unsuited  for  working  in  tho  rough 
water  which  always  more  or  loss  prevails  on  tho  bar,  and  it  was  also 
found  that  tho  depth,  of  water  in  the  ehannol  inside  the  bar  was 
uiwuitod  for  tho  merchant  steamers  of  tho  present  day.  A  proposal 
to  make  a  close  harbour  has  also  boon  sot  asido  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  Tho  trade  of  Cochin,  considerable  as  it  is,  could  not  afford 
to  pay  tho  interest  on  the  largo  sum  required  for  this  purpose. 

.'Besides  the  above  rivers  which  (low  into  tho  Arabian  Sou. 
in  Malabar,  thoro  aro  three  of  tho  largo  tributaries  of  tho  ICavori 
river  which  deserve  mention  as  having  their  sources  in  Malabar. 

Tho  Kuhhttni  River- . N.  Lat.  11°  52',  E.  l.ong.  76°  lit'- -which 

has  its  sources  in  Wynad,  and  whiuh  at  times,  owing  to  excessive 
rainfall  on  tho  ghat  mountains,  rolls  down  a  very  heavy  (toed  to  its 
parent  stream,  it  and  its  tributaries  drain  nearly  tho  whole  of 
North  and  .South  Wynad,  but  their  bods  are  too  rocky  and  too 
shallow  to  permit  of  any  trallie  on  them  beyond  tho  boating  of 

Tho  Rampur  River — N.  Lat.  1 1°  46',  E.  Long.  7 <i“  28' — resem¬ 
bles  the  ICabbani,  into  which  it  eventually  flows  after  draining  a 
large  portion  of  South-Bast  Wynad. 

The  Hamuli  River  N.  Lat.  11°  12',  1C.  Long.  711°  48'— rises 
in  tho  Kunda  mountains  on  tho  Nilgiri  plateau,  and,  after  following 
a  circuitous  course  through  the  Attapadi  Valley,  in  which  it  barely 
oscapos  tumbling  over  tho  ghats  to  tho  westward,  it  rotunis  again 
to  tho  shadow  of  tho  Nilgiri  mountains  just  before  leaving  Malabar. 
It  is  joined  in  the  valley  by  one  largo  and  several  small  feeders. 
Tho  former  is  called  the  Rirumni  or  small  Ravimi  and  rises  on  tho 
orosl  of  tho  lofty  forest-chul  mountains  on  tho  northern  edge  of  tho 
Palgbat  gap.  Acquiring  a  considerable  volume  in  a  sort  of  amphi¬ 
theatre)  of  mountains  on  tho  very  crest  of  tho  ghats  it  pours  itself 
in  a  magnificent  cataract,  said  to  ho  two  thousand  foot  high,  over 
a  precipitous  ledgo  of  rock  which  horns  in  tho  Attapadi  Valley  on 
tho  south.  At  tho  top  of  this  ledgo  of  rook  is  a  deep  pool  in  tho 
bod  of  tho  stream  called  Muttukulam,  which  is  regarded  with 
superstitious  awe  by  tho  people,  and  about  which  many  wonderful 
stories  aro  told.  By  those  who  have  nover  been  to  see  it,  it  is  said 
to  bo  fathomless,  and  the  people  declare  that  extraordinary  and 
tremendous  noises  dn(at  times  issue  from  it,  and  rulf  cracking  among 
the  mountains. 
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Section  D. — Geological  Formation . 

Willi  the  except, ion  of  the  auriferous  quartz-reef  country  in 
South-East  Wynad.,  the  detailed  consideration  of  which  falls  more 
appropriately  under  the  heading  of  the  gold  industry  in  Chapter 
VII,  the  district  has  not  yot  boon  scientifically  surveyed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  Department,  but  Mr.  W.  King,  the  Deputy 
Superintendent  for  Madras,  lias  ombodiod  in  his  “  General  skotoh 
of  the  Geology  of  tho  Travanooro  State  ”  tho  results  of  his  obser¬ 
vations  gathered  in  visits  to  Malabar  and  Cochin,  and  those,  as 
ho  says,  onablo  him  to  “  gonoralizo  as  to  tho  lie  and  character  of  tho 
vory  few  rook  formations  over  tiro  country  far  to  tho  northward  ” 
of. tho  scene  of  his  immediate  oxplorations  in  Travanooro,  so  that 
in  fact  a  good  deal  is  known  about  the  goologioal  formations  of 
Malabar. 

For  facility  of  reference  Mr.  King’s  short  paper  on  Travawmro 
is  therefore  subjoined,  with  notes  to  certain  portions  of  it. 

General  sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Travancore  Stale.  By  W.  King, 
D.Sc.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  (Madras)  Geological  Survey  of 
India- (lieoords,  Goologicai  Survey,  Vol.  XV,  p.  87.) 

My  last  aoason’s  work  (1880-81)  was  devoted  to  a  general 
examination  of  the  geology  of  tho  sonthorn  half  of  Travanooro, 
and  to  a  particular  study  of  a  small  area  of  deposits  which  has  boon 
long  known  as  occurring  on  the  sea-coast,  on  tho  history  of  which 
I  have  written  a  separate  paper. 

“’Tho  development  of  tho  gold  industry  of  Sonthorn  India 
having  raised  hopes  of  a  similar  auriferoiumoss  of  (  lie  mountainous 
and  coffee-planting  districts  in  Travanooro  to  that  in  Wynad,  I 
was,  at  tho  very  urgent  request  of  the  Travancore  Government, 
indueod  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  my  tirno  to  tho  exami¬ 
nation  of  tho  region  supposed  to  prosont  tho  most  favourable 
indications  of  gokl-bearing  rocks.  Tho  result  of  this  was  a  report; 
on  the  quartz  outorops  of  Peermad,  in  wliie.li  I  showed  that  tho 
supposed  reels  are  to  all  appoarnnoo  beds  of  nearly  pure  quart* 
rock  occurring  with  tho  other  strata  of  the  gneiss  series,  and  that, 
though  they  locally  give  the  very  faintost  traces  ol  gold,  thoro  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  hotter  results  null  bo  obtained.  I’raotioally, 
there  are  no  auriferous  quartz-reefs,  as  usually  understood,  in 
the  area  pointed  out ;  neither  do  I  expect  that  such  will  bo  found 
of  any  extent  or  richness  in  so  much  of  Travancore  as  I  was  able  fo 

“  The  geological  examination  of  the  country  may  ho  said  to 
have  extended  over  more  than  half  of  tho  territory — in  reality,  it 
consisted  of  various  traverses  over  the  country  between  Capo 
Comorin  and  tho  9°  85'  parallel  of  North  latitude  ;  but  I  can 
generalize  as  to  tho  lie  and  character  of  tho  very  few  rook  formations 
over  the  country  far  to  the  northward  through  visits  which  I  had 
made  in  previous  years  in  the  Coimbatore  and  Malabar  districts,  and 
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this  season  at  Cochin,  to  which  placo  I  was  called  in  connection  with 
a  commission  of  enquiry  on  the  harbours,  conducted  by  Colonel 
R.  H.  Sankev,  o.B.,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  elucidate  something 
regarding  the  well-known  tracts  of  smooth  water  off  the  coast  at 
Narakal  and  Poracaud. 

“  Tire  Travancore  State,  though  it  lias  long  had  a  very  irregular 
eastern  frontier,  has  now  boon  settled  as  lying  prnctioally  to  the 
wostward  of  the  main  water-shod  of  the  southern  portion  of  tho 
groat  mountainous  baoh-bono  or  mid-rib  of  Southern  India,  whioh 
strotohos  from  tho  low-lying  gap  of  Palghat,  below  the  Nilgiris,  to 
within  some  lifteon  miles  of  Capo  Comorin.  Between  this  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  land  and  ‘  tho  Cape’,  as  it  is  distinctively 
called,  there  is  an  outlying  lull  mass  wlu'cn  carries  tho  water-shed 
rather  to  the  eastward  of  tlio  extreme  southern  point  of  India  ; 
but  a  low  rocky  spur  does  terminate  the  ond,  and  outside  of  it, 
or  a  little  to  the  oastward  again  and  somewhat  higher,  ure  two 
rooky  islets. 

“In  tho  northern  part  of  tho  country  the  .mountain  mass  is 
very  broad,  but  just  south  of  tho  Poorinad  parallel  (the  northern 
limit  of  my  proper  work)  tho  hilly  backbone  narrows  considerably 
and  becomes  a  lengthened  serios  of  moro  or  loss  parallel  ridges  with 
lower  and  lower  intermediate  valloys.  Thoso  are  striking  with  tho 
gneiss,  or'  about-  wash-north -west  and  east-south-east-,  there  being  v 
at  the  same  time  a  lino  of  higher  masses  and  poaks  culminating 
tho  main  ridge,  from  which  tho  ribs  run  away,  as  indicated,  to  the 

“  The  mountain  land  does  not,  as  may  bo  soon  by  any  good  map, 
run  down  the  middle  of  tho  peninsula,  but  koops  to  the  westward  ; 
so  that  there  is  a  broad  strotoh  of  low  country  on  tho  Madura  and 
Tinnovolly  sido,  while  that  oi  Travancore  is  narrow.  Then  the 
mountains  drop  rather  suddenly  to  the  east,  whilo  they  sond  long 
spurs  down  to  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  western 
coast.  Thero  is  tints  still,  in  Madura  nud  Tinnovolly,  a  southerly 
prolongation  of  the  wide  plains  of  the  Carnatio,  whioh  stretch 
round  by  Capo  Comorin  and  join  tho. 'narrower,  though  rather 
more  olovatod,  low  country  of  Travancore,  Cochin  and  Malabar. 


“  This  narrower  and  somowhat  higher  land  of  tire  west  coast 
presents  also  unmistakablo  tracos  of  a  platoau  or  torraoed  character  1 
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which  is  bes1  displayed  about.  Trivandrum,  and  northwards  past 
Cochin  into  the  Malabar  country.  South  of  Trivandrum  these 
innrks  gradually  disappear,  the  last  trace  being  in.  t.lio  flat  upland 
dr  plateau  bordering  the  sea-shore  at  Kolachel.  This  moro  or 
less  cven-surtaccd  tract  of  country  has  an  elevation  in  its  most 
typical  parts  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  fool  above 
tire  sea,  and  it  touches  the  shore  in  cliffs  or  headlands  at  two  or 
throe  points,  particularly  at  Warkilli,  and  in  the  Paupanohori 
hill  south-west  of  Trivandrum. 

"  To  an  observer  travelling  to  Trivandrum  across  the  Arianlcow 
pass  from  Tinnevelly,  the  change,  lrt.m  the  parallel  ridges  and 
broken  form  of  the  lower  hilly  country  to  the  comparatively  smooth 
downs  of  Trivandrum  is  striking,  though  ho  would  hardly  soo  the 
generally  terraced  or  plateau  character  until  a  morn  (extended 
acquaintance  had  been  mado  with  the  country . 

“  Northwards  from  Trivandrum  there  are  narrow  strips  of 
absolutely  low  land,  that  is  on  the  sca-levol,1  marked  by  sandy  and 
alluvial  flats  and  long  back-waters  or  lagoons.  These  widen  out 
northwards  from  Q.uilon,  until  at  AHeppoy  (Aulapolay)  there 
is  a  width  of  about  twelve  miles  of  such  formations,  wdl.li  tho 
very  extensive  back-water  which  stretches  far  past  Cochin. 

"The-  rock  formations  are— first,  and  most  prevalent  and 
foundational,  the  gneiss  scries  and  then  on  it,  but  only  in  a  very 
small  way,  the  Quilon  beds,  which  arc  supposod  to  bo  of  eocene 
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ago.  These  last  are  overlapped  by  the  Warkilli  beds,'  which 
certainly  appoar  to  belong  to  a  different  sorics,  and  are  thus  perhaps 
.of  upper  tertiary  age  ;  they  appear  also  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Cuddaloro  sandstones  of  the  Coromandel.  Finally,  there  are  the 
recent  deposits. 

“  The  gneisses  are  generally  of  the  massive  grey  section  of  the 
sories,  that  is,  they  arc  nearest  to  the  rocks  of  the  Nilgais,  though 
they  differ  from  them  in  being  coarse-grained  or  more  largoly 
orystallizod,  and  in  boing  gonorally  qunrtzoso  rocks. 

“  So  quartzoso  are  they,  that  thoro  are,  locally,  frequent  thin 
beds  of  nearly  pure  quartzrock  which  are  at  times  very  like  roofs  of 
voinquartz.  Often  theso  bods  are  strongly  felspathio,  the  felspar 
occurring  among  the  quartz  in  distinguishable  grains,  or  larger 
crystalline  masses,  giving  the  rock  rather  a  granitic  appearance. 
The  only  other  region  where  I  know  of  somewhat  similar  beds  of 
quartz  rock  occurring  with  other  gneisses  is  in  the  schistose  region 
of  the  Nellore  distriot.  There,  howover,  the  quartz  rock  becomos 
often  a  fine,  compact  quartzite  ;  here,  in  Travancoro,  there  aro 
no  approaches  to  such  compact  forms. 
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“The  common  gneisses  are  felspathic  quartzose  varieties  of 
whito  or  grey  oolours,  very  largely  charged  with  garnets.  A  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  them  is  an  exceedingly  tough,  but  largely  crystallized, 
dark-grey  or  greenish  felspathic  rock. 

“  Massive  hornblendic  gneisses  are  not  common.  Indeed, 
hornblende  may  he  said  to  be  a  comparatively  rare  constituent  of 
the  Travancore  gneisses. 

“  All  the  gneisses  are  more  or  loss  charged  with  titaniforous  iron 
in  minute  grains;  they  aro  likowise— -only more  visibly — as  a  rule, 
highly  gnrnetiferous.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  Travancoro 
is  essentially  a  country  of  garnotiferous  gnoisses.  T'lio  garnets 
themselves  are  only  locally  obtainable,  it  being  impossible  to  break 
them  from  the  living  rock  whilo  they  are  generally  decomposed  or 
weathered.  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  but  aro  vory  rich  in 
oolor,  the  precious  garnet  being  vory  common.  Other  minerals, 
such  as  red,  blue  and  yellow  sapphire  and  jacinth,  arc  found  among 
the  garnet  sands  so  common  on  tho  sea-shoro  at  certain  placos. 
The  sea-sands  are  also  full  of  titaniferous  iron  grain.  Whilo  on 
this  subject,  I  may  instance  the  beautiful  and  long  known  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  shore  sands  at  Cape  Comorin,  whore,  on  tho  boooh, 
may  be  seen  the  strongest-colored  streaks  or  ribbons,  of  good  width, 
of  bright  scarlet,  black,  purple,  yellow  and  white  sands  of  all  these 
minerals  and  tho  ordinary  silica. 

“  As  will  be  seen  further  on,  an  enormous  quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter  is  collected  among  certain  forms  of  weathered  gneiss  and 
other  rooks,  the  source  of  which  is  hardly  accounted  foi  in  tho 
apparent  sparse  distribution  of  iron  in  the  gnoisses.  Aftor  all, 
however,  an  immense  supply  of  ferruginous  mnttor  must  result  from 
the  weathering  of  the  garnets,  when  wo  consider  that  thoy  aro  so 
generally  prevalent  in  all  the  gneisses,  and  crowdodly  so  in  very 
many  of  them. 

“  The  general  lio  of  the  gneisses  is  in  two  or  throo  parallel  folds 
striking  west-north-west  to  east-south-east.  There  is,  perhaps, 
rather  a  tendency  of  the  strike  moro  to  the  northward  in  tho  broad 
part  of  the  hills,  about  Peermad,  and  on  towards  the  Cochin  terri¬ 
tory.  Thus  between  Trivandrum  and  Tinnevelly  on  the  wost  coast, 
or  for  some  twelve  to  twonty  milos  inland,  tho  dip  is  high  to  tho 
south-south-west  inland  of  tho  terraced  or  plateau  country,  or 
among  the  first  parallel  ridgos  thiro  is  a  north -north -oast  dip  ; 
then,  on  the  mountain  zone,  there  is  again  a  high  dip  generally  to 
the  south-south-west.  Thus  the  inclination  of  tho  bods  is  gonorr.lly 
high,  right  across  tho  strike  with  a  crushed-up  condition  of  the 
folds ;  but  they  are  often  at  a  low  angle,  and  the  anticlinal  on  the 
westorn,  tho  synclinal  on  the  eastern,  side  are  plainly  distinguishable. 
About  Kurtallam  (Courtallum),  on  the  Tinnevelly  side,  the  rise  up 
from  tho  synclinal  is  very  well  displayed,  and  in  their  strike  west- 
north-westward  into  the  broad  mountain  land,  tho  beds  of  this 
place  cloarly  take  part  in  a  further  great  anticlinal  wliioh  is  displayed 
in  a  great  flat  arch  of  the  Peermad  strata.  With  this  widening 
out  of  tho  mountain  mass  there  is  rather  an  easier  lie  of  the  strata, 
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"  Southwards  from  the  Ariankow  traverse  just  dotailed,  there  is 
much  crushing  up  of  the  beds  ;  but  they  roll  out  flatter  again  towards 
the  southorn  extremity,  and  there  are  good  indications  of  a  further 
synclinal  to  the  south-south-west  in  the  northerly  low-dipping  beds 
of  Cape  Comorin. 

“  Foliation  is  very  strongly  developed  :  indeed  it  is  hero,  practi¬ 
cally,  bedding  and  lamination,  of  which  tlioro  aro  some  wonderful 
exhibitions.  At  Capo  Comorin,  indeed,  some  of  the  gneiss  in  its 
woathored  condition  (not  lateritized)  is  scarcely  to  bo  distinguished, 
at  first,  from  good  thick  bedded  and  laminated  sandstones  and 
flaggy  sandstones. 

“  There  is  no  spocial  development  of  igneous  rocks  either  in  the 
way  of  granites  or  greenstones,  though  small  veins  and  dykes  aro, 
common,  generally  running  nearly  with  the  strike  of  the  gneiss. 
In  South  Travancore,  or  north  of  tlio  parallel  of  Trivandrum,  there 
are  stronger  occurrences  of  granite,  in  which  the  mica  is  abundant 
and  in  largish  masses. 

“  The  great  feature  about,  the  gneisses  in  Travancore,  and 
indeed  also  in  Cochin  and  Malabar,  is  their  oxtraftrdinary  tendenoy 
to  weather  or  deoomposo,  generally  into  white,  yellow,  or  reddish 
felspatluc  clayey  .rooks,  which,  in  many  places  and  often  very 
extensivofy,  ultimately  become  what  is  hero  always  called  lalerite. i 
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The  evidence?  of  this  arc,  aftor  all,  only  well  seen  in  the  field  ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  these  are  seen  principally  in  the  constituent 
minerals,  mainly  the  quartz,  being  still  identifiable  in  much  of 
the  rook ;  in  the  lamination  or  foliation  being  also  traceable  ;  in 
the  gradual  ohango  from  tho  massive  living  rock  to  the  soft  and 
finally  hard,  scabrous,  and  vermicular  ferruginous  clayey  resultant 
called  latorite  ;  and  in  tho  thin,  pale,  and  poorly  ferruginous  forms 
exhibited  by  the  weathering  and  alteration  of  the  moro  folspathio 
and  quartzoso  gneisses . 

“  Tins  altored  form  of  the  weathered  gneiss  ocours  over  a  dofinito 
area  which  I  have  laid  down  approximately  in  tho  map.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  change  from  unweathored  gneiss  to  this  belt  is  not 
sharp  ;  for  long  before  the  oastern  limit  of  the  moro  generally 
lateritized  belt  is  reached,  approaching  it  from  tho  mountain  zone, 
the  groat  change  has  begun. 

“  Very  soon  after  one  begins  to  leave  the  higher-  ribs  of  the 
mountains  and  to  enter  on  the  first  long  slopes  loading  down  to  the  low 
country.the  gneiss  begins  to  be  weathored  for  some  depth  into  a  clayoy 
rook,  generally  of  pale  colors,  streaked  and  veined  with  ferruginous 
matter,  and  having  always  an  appreciable  upper  surface  of  scabrous 
or  pisolitic  brown  iron  clay,  which  is,  of  course,  probably  largely 
tho  result  of  ferruginous  wash,  and,  loss  so,  of  ferruginous  infiltration. 
Also  the  ferruginous  and  lateritoid  character  is  devolved  to  a 
certain  extent  according  to  the  composition  of  tho  gnoisses  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  upper  surface  generally 
over  large  areas  is  lateritized  to  a  certain  depth  irrespective  of  tho 
varying  constitution  of  the  strata. 

“  Then,  as  the  rocks  aro  followed  or  crossed  westward  tho  altera¬ 
tion  becomes  more  frequent,  deckled,  and  deeper  seated ;  though 
still,  all  over  the  field,  ridges,  humps,  and  bosses  of  the  living  rock 
riso  up  from  the  surrounding  more  or  less  decomposed  low-lying 

“  This  generally  irregular  and  fitfully  altorod  condition  of  tho 
gnoisses  begins  at  an  elevation  of  about  four  hundred  foot  abovo 
the  sea,  and  thus  it  extends  as  a  sort  of  fringe  of  varying  width 
along  the  lowor  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

“  At  a  yet  lower  level,  say  from  two  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  so  nearer  the  sea-coast,  there  is  a  bettor  defined  holt 
.  of  more  decidodly  lateritized  form  of  weathered  gneiss,  in  which 
the  unaltered  rock  occurs  less  frequently,  and  then  always  in  moro 
or  less  flatly  rounded  humps  and  masses,  which  never  'rise  nbovo 
a  general  dead  level.  This  belt  is,  in  fact,  a  country  of  undulating 
downs  (whore  froo  from  thick  and  lofty  jungle),  or  toJorably  uniform 
level  stretches  of  forest  land.  Occasionally  it  also  shows' a  platoau 
surface,  or  it  is  broken  into  small  and  low  flat-topped  hills.  Always 
it  is  very  deeply  indented  by  river  and  stream  valleys,  or  even  by 
some  of  the  backwaters  which  have  high  and  steop  shores. 
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“  Further  northwards  tho  platoau  character  of  the  lateritio 
gneiss  belt  is  very  well  developed  in  Malabar. 

“  It  is  remarkable  of  this  coastal  belt  of  country  that  its  laterito 
(an  altered,  or  femiginously  infiltrated  condition  of  weathered  or 
decomposed  gneiss)  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  any  othor 
laterite,  except  that  which  is  made  up  of  obviously  detrital  material, 

“  Whatever  tho  latorito  of  Travancoro  or  Malabar  may  have  been 
originally*  it  is  a  useloss  form  of  tho  rook,  being  crumbly  and  soft 
as  a  general  rulo,  and  oftenor  of  a  rod  color  than  brown.  The 
character  of  tho  climate  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  militate  against 
tho  changing  of  the  red  peroxide  of  iron  in  tho  rook  to  the  brown 
peroxido,  during  which  change  tho  proper  oomonting  and  hardening 
of  tho  sound  rook,  such  as  that  on  the  oast  coast  or  in  the  Deccan, 
is  evidently  brought  about. 

“  The  next  succeed  ling  rock  formations,  namely,  tho  Quilon  and 
Warkilli  beds,  occur  as  a  very  small  patch  on  the  coast  between  the 
Quilon  and  Anjongo  backwaters. 

“  The  Quilon  bods  are  only  known  through  the  researches  of  the 
lato  General  Cullen,  who  found  them  cropping  out  at  the  baso  of 
the  low  latorito  cliffs  edging  tho  backwater  of  that  place,  and  again 
in  wells  which  he  had  dug  or  deepened  for  the  purpose.  I  was 
myself  not  able  to  find  a  trace  1  of  them.  They  are  Said  to  be 
argillaoeous  limestones,  or  a  kind  of  dolomite,  in  which  a  marine 
fauna  2  of  univalve  sliolls,  having  an  eocene  facies,  was  found,  and 
they  oocur  at  about  forty  feet  below  the  laterite  of  Quilon,  which  is 
really  the  upper  part  of  the  next  group. 

“  The  Warkilli  beds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  clearly  seen  in  the 
oliffs  edging  the  sea-slioro  somo  twelve  miles  south  of  Quilon,  where 
thoy  attain  a  thickness  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and 
havo  tho  following  succession  in  descending  order  :  — 

Laterite  (with  sandstone  masses). 

Sandy  clays  (or  lithomarge). 

Sandy  clays  (with  sandstone  bands). _ 

Alum  clays. 

Lignite  bods  (with  logs  of  wood,  oto.). 
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“  The  bottom  lignite  beds  rest  on  loose  white  sand,  and  nothing 
is  known  of  any  lower  strata. 

“  It  will  be  soon  how  this  set  of  strata  has  an  upper  portion,  or 
oapping  of  laterito,  which  is,  however,  clearly  detrital.  On  the 
landward  edge  of  the,  field  of  those  Warkilli  beds,  thero  is  in  places 
only  a  thin  skin,  representative  of  those  upper  beds,  of  latoritic 
grits  and  sandstones  lying  directly  on  the  gneiss,  which  is  itsoif 
also  lateritized  ;  and  it  is  very  hard,  as  may  bo  supposed,  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  boundary  between  the  two  unloss  the  detrital  character 
of  the  formor  deposits  is  woll  displayed.  Tims  the  upper  part  of 
the  formation  has  overlapped  the  gneiss.  It  is  also  this  upper 
portion  which  overlies  the  Quilon  beds,  which  are  also  apparently 
overlapped. 

“  These  Warkilli  beds  constitute,  for  so  much  of  the  ooast,  the 
seaward  edge  of  the  platoau  or  terraced  country  above  described, 
and  they  present  similar  features.  The  Warkilli  downs  arc  a  foaturo 
of  the  country — bare,  grass  grown,  long,  flat  undulations  of  lutorito, 
with,  about  Warkilli  itself,  small  platoau  hills  forming  tho  liighor 
ground — one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  foot  above  tho 
sea.  These  downs,  too,  and  the  small  plateaus  or  flat-topped  hills, 
are  partly  of  the  Warkilli  laterito  and  partly  of  the  latoritoid  gnoiss. 

“  Whatever  form  of  denudation  may  have  produced  the  now 
much  worn  terrace  of  the  gnoissio  portion  of  tho  country,  tho  same 
also  determined  the  general  surface  of  the  Warkilli  beds.  Indeed, 
it  gradually  dawned  on  me  while  surveying  this  country,  having 
the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  seon  of  tho  plateaus  and  torracoil 
lowland  in  Malabar  in  previous  years,  that  hore,  cloarly,  on  this 
western  side  of  India  is  an  old  marine  terrace,  wliioh  must  be  of  later 
date  than  tho  Warkilli  beds. 

“  These  are,  as  I  iiave  endeavoured  to  show  in  another  paper, 
of  probably  upper  tertiary  ago,  and  equivalent  of  tho  Cudduloro 
sandstones  of  the  Coromandel.  Hence  this  terrace  must  bo  late 
tertiary  or  post-pliocene, .and  it  marks ,  like  the  long  stretches  of 
laterite  and  sandstones  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  the  last 
great  or  decided  elevation'  of  Southern  India,  prior  to  which,  as 
is  very  probable,  the  Indian  land  rose  almost  directly  from  tho  sea 
by  its  Western  Ghats  and  had  an  eastern  shoro  lino  which  is  now 
indicated  very  well  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  Tanjoro,  South  Areot, 
Madras,  Nellorc,  and  Godavari  bolts  of  latoritc  and  sandstone. - 

"  Mr.  Foote  has  already  generalized  in  this  way  for  the  oostorn 
side  of  Southern  India  in  particular ;  but  I  think  he  makes  the 
elevation  too  great,  including,  as  he  does  in  his  laterito  deposits, 
patches  of  lateritized  gravels  and  rook  masses  ranging  up  to  a  height 
of  five  hundred  feot  at  least,  which  are  not  so  definitely  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proper  coastal  developments. 
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"  The  plateau  form  of  the  Coromandel  aj-eas  has  often  already 
been  commented  on ;  but  their  connection  with  a  terraced  form  of 
marine  denudation  is  more  dearly  brought  out  now  that  the  evident 
conformation  of  the  Travancore  and  Malabar  lowland  is  ascertained. 

“  The  somewhat  different  level  of  the  surfaces  of  these  plateau 
lands  on  eaoh  side  of  the  peninsula  is  also  interesting  in  so  far  as 
there  is  an  evident  general  very  slight  inclination  of  the  whole  to 
the  south-eastward. 

“  Ono  moro  vory  small  patch  of  variegated  sandstones,  but 
assooiatod  with  sonrooly  any  laterite,  occurs  in  the  Travancore 
country  at  Nagarcoil,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Cape  Comorin. 
I  should  cortainly  take  this  to  be  representative  of  the  Cuddalore 
sandstones  so  long  as  no  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary  turns  up  ; 
and  it  may  be  the  nearest  connecting  link  between  these  rocks  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  the  Warkilli  beds. 

“  The  rocont  deposits  aro  the  usual  blown-sands  and  alluvial 
doposits  of  the  low  flats  along  the  coast ;  an  exceptional  form 
occurs  at  Cape  Comorin  in  the  shape  of  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone, 
which  is  crowded  with  true  fossils  and  casts  of  the  living  Helix 
vitata.  It  appears  to  bo  simply  a  blown-sand,  modified  through 
the  infiltration  of  calcareous  waters.  Loose  blown-sands  are 
heaped  over  it  now  in  places,  among  wliich  are  again  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tho  dead  shells  of  the  past  season.  Tho  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  doposit  has,  however,  been  left  to  Mr.  Toote,  who  has 
likewise  reserved  for  his  study  other  remarkable  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  very  late  age  wliich  oocur  in  this  neighbourhood.’1 

The  soils  resulting  from  the  geological  formations  which  Mr.  King 
thus  describes  have  been  roughly  grouped  by  the  natives  into  three 
classes,  namely — 

Pasima — a  rich,  heavy,  clayey,  tenacious  soil. 

Pasima-mH—thei  above  with  an  admixture  of  sand,  and  of  a 
loamy  character. 

Masi — sandy  soils. 

Each  of  these  classes  is  again  subdivided  into  three,  so  that  in 
reality  there  are  nine  classes  of  soils,  and  this  classification  is  used  in 
determining  tho  rovonuo  assessments  on  rico  lands,  to  which  indeed 
this  classification  is  alone  applied. 

It  is  also  laid  down  in  the  Hindu  Sastras  that  tho  above  classifi¬ 
cation  of  soils  can  be  roughly  applied  to  any  particular  soil  in  the 
following  manner  :  one  cubic  kol  or  yard  of  earth  being  excavated, 
soil  of  the  best  description  (pasima),  if  put  back  into  the  pit  thus 
excavated,  will  suffice  to  more  than  fill  it ;  while  loamy  soil  (pasima- 
rani)  will  exactly  fill  it,  and  sandy  soil  ( rasi '.)  will  not  suffice  to  fill  it^ 

The  poor  sandy  soils  are  chiefly  found  on  the  low-lying  lands  near 
the  coast,  and  the  coconut,  palm  flourishes  vigorously  in  them  if  the 
subsoil  water  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  roots.  The  uplands  are 
chiefly  formed  of  detrital  laterite,  many  of  them  being  little  better 
than  gravel  quarries,  and  of  what  Mr,  King  calls  lateritized  gneiss, 
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Some  of  the  most  productive  grain  land  in  fcJie  district,  lies  in  the 
Walawanad  Taluk  where  laterite.  is  scarce,  and  where  the  pasimti 
lands  are  chiefly  to  he  met  with.  On  the  mountain  slopes  and  ridges, 
where  the  gneiss  does  not  crop  up,  there  is  an  immense  store  of  rich 
black  mmdd  produced  by  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

The  chief  building  material  in  the  district  is  lateritr,  a  most 
valuable  material  for  some  kinds  of  buildings  and  a  most,  treacherous 
material  for  other  kinds.  In  the  mass,  when  not  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  as  a  rule'soft  and  therefore  easily  obtainod.  It,  is 
cut  out  in  squared  oblong  pieces  with  an  axe  having  a  bifurcated 
blade,  and  is  dressed  to  the  shape  wanted  by  means  of  a  rough 
adze.  After  exposure,  to  the  air  for  some  time  it  becomes  hard 
and  answers  nearly  all  the.  purposes  for  which  bricks  uro  used,  but 
it  varies  greatly  in  quality.  Borne  of  the  best,  sorts  stand  damp 
and  exposure  to  the  air  as  well  as  the  host  sandstone,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  arched  bridges  and  high  revetments,  when  constructed 
of  inferior  sorts,  arc  notoriously  unsafe,  as  the  material  (especially 
during  the  rains)  is  very  apt  to  crush. 


Section  15. — Climate  and  Natubai,  Phenomena, 

To  understand  aright  the  climate  of  Malabar  it,  is  necessary  first 
of  all  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  which  hold 
good  not  only  of  Malabar,  but  of  all  intertropioal  countries  similarly 
situated. 

And  the  first  anil  most  obvious  fact  which  strikes  an  observer 
is  the  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  year  as  tested  by 
the  thermometer.  The  thermometer  shows  a  mean  annual  tempe¬ 
rature  on  the  sea-coast  of  81°  b’ahr.  It  rarely  risos  above  5)0", 
and  it  seldom  falls  below  70°.  It  may  be  said  in  short,  that  it  is 
always  hot,  sometimes  hotter,  but  never  very  hot. 

This  is  not  solely  nor  even  chiefly  due  to  the  great  altitude  of  the 
sun  at  midday  as  very  often  supposed,  for  the  sun  is  no  higher  in  the 
heavens  in  Malabar  at  certain  seasons  than  it,  is  in  temporate  climates. 
Moreover,  the  sun  shines  much  longer  in  smninor  in  temporal, o 
climates  than  it  does  in  Malabar,  further  it,  may  he  observed  tlmt 
the  month  in  which  the  sun  is  at  its  highest;  in  Malabar,  and  its 
hours  of  shining  longest,  is  by  no  means  the  hottest,  month  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time  of  course  it  is  to  he  remembered  that  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  is  always  great,,  and  its  hours  of  sinning  •are 
comparatively  long  throughout,  the  year,  varying  as  they  do  from 
a  maximum  of  about  twelve  hours  anil  thirty-five  minutes  in  the 
hatter  half  of  June  to  a  minimum  of  about  eleven  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  in  the  latter  half  of  December. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  maintaining  this  high 
temperature  is  the  superheated  condition  of  the  surface  soil.  There 
is  no  thick  body  of  cool  earth  on  the  surface  capable  of  quickly 
absorbing  the  sun’s  rays  as  there  is  in  the  temperate  zones,  where, 
tho  range  of  the  thermometer  being  greater,  the  depth  at  which 
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an  uniform  temperature  for  the  year  is  reached  is  deep  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  uniform  annual  temperature  depth  is  . 
soon  reached  in  Malabar,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  surface 
soil  becomes  superheated  and  is  constantly  radiating  its  heat  both 
by  day  and  night,  and  thus  maintaining  a  comparatively  high 
temperature.  Another  very  efficient  cause  of  the  high  temperature 
maintained  throughout  the  year  is  the  influence  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  an 
ocean  current  sweeps  across  from  the  African  and  Madagascar 
shores,  a, ml  one  branch  of  it  apparently  impinges  on  the  const 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  district.  This  brings  with  it  an  atmos¬ 
phere  more  or  less  saturated  with  moisture.  And  the  ocean  itself 
is  always  at  hand  and  the  sea  breeze  always  highly  saturated  with 
moisture  blows  steadily  for  several  hours  of  each  day  in  the  dry 
weather.  Finally  during  June,  July  and  August — the  south-west 
monsoon  season — the  wind  blows  all  day  and  night  long  off  the  ocean 
and  rolls  up  before  it  dense  masses  of  vapour.  The  atmosphere  is 
therefore  throughout  the  year  in  a  more  or  less  saturated  condition, 
and  the  superfluous  heat  which,  as  observed  above,  is  given  off  by 
the  ('mill’s  surface  is,  instead  of  being  radiated  off  into  space,  very 
largely  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapour  held  in  suspension  in  the 
atmosphere.  This  aqueous  vapour  in  fact  acts  like  a  blanket, 
preventing  the  earth  from  losing  heat  at  night  by  radiation  into 
space,  and  the  greater  the  heat  is  the  greater  is  the  capacity  of  the 
atmosphere  for  absorbing  moisture.  A  cloudless  night  in  Malabar 
does  not,  as  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  testify,  betoken 
a  cool  night  us  it  usually  does  elsewhere. 

The  above  facts  are  not,  however,  without  their  compensating 
advantages,  for  the  ocean  never  becomes  superheated  like  the  land, 
and  the.  ocean  breezes  which  Wow  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
particular  the  south-west  monsoon  wind,  are  comparatively  cool 
winds.  In  the  south-west  monsoon  season,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphoro  is  low  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  then  attains  its 
greatest  elevation  in  the  heavens,  and  for  days,  sometimes  for  weeks 
together,  the  dense  mass  of  the  monsoon  clouds  shelter's  the  earth 
from  the  sun’s  direct  rays. 

I  n  fact,  so  dense  and  so  unbroken  is  the  stratum  of  clouds  in  the 
south-west  monsoon  season  that  the  uniformity  of  temperature  is 
chiefly  maintained  by  another  cause,  namely,  by  condensation  of 
the,, atmospheric  vapour  in  the  shape  of  rain.  To  convert  water 
into  steam  requires  a  large  amount  of  heat,  and  the  reverse  process, 
the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  into  rain,  necessitates  the 
liberation  of  a  large  store  of  heat.  So  long  as  the  water  retains 
its  gaseous  form,  the  heat  is  insensible,  but  on  being  liberated  it 
helps  to  keep  up  the  high  temperature  of  the  air.  And  this  is  no 
doubt  what  happens  to  a  groat  extent  in  the  monsoon  season  when 
the  earth  is  screened  by  clouds. 

But  finally  there  is  also  evaporation,  a  conversion  of  watery 
molecules  into  their  gaseous  form,  in  which  process  a  large  amount 
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of  hoafc  bocomes  latent  or  insensible.  This  goes  on  in  the  hours  ot 
hottest  sunshine.  The  district  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and 
’  backwaters,  and  there  is  besides  the  ocean  always  at  hand  for  the 
sun’s  rays  to  act  upon.  The  heat  thus  absorbed  is  groat,  and 
evaporation  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  moderating  the  heat 
and  reducing  the  temperature  on  land. 

Vegetation  thrives  in  such  a  climate  ns  Malabar  possesses,  and 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  luxuriance  of  grass  and  shrub  and 
tree  presented  in  Malabar  to  the  eye  of  a  tra  veller  crossing  from  tho 
arid  plains  and  hot  winds  of  the  country  cast  of  the  ghat  mountains. 
The  mountains  themselves  play  an  important  part  in  sholtoring  tho 
country  lying  to  the  west  of  them,  for  thoy  cool  down  tho  winds 
passing  over  thorn  ;  but  ill  tho  extreme  south  of  the  district,  where 
the  Palghat  gap  permits  the  hot  land  winds  to  rush  through  un¬ 
impeded,  vegetation  receives  a  severe  check  in  tho  dry  months. 
Even  here,  however,  the  balance  of  nature  is  maintained,  for  heated 
plains  invite  the  inrush  of  moist  sea  breezes,  and  though  tho  days 
are  hot,  the  sea  breeze  lasts  longer  than  it  does  on  the  coasts,  and 
brings  with  it  fresh  nights  and  cool  mornings  oven  in  March  and 
April,  the  hottest  months  of  the  year. 

Nor  is  the  climate  less  favourable  to  man  and  animals  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  in  his  work  on  “  Tropical  Nature  ”  justly  observes  : 
“  The  large  absolute  amount  of  moisture  always  present  in  the  air 
is  almost  as  congenial  to  the  health  of  man  as  it  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  vegetation  ” — (p.  17).  Facts  bear  out 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  it  is  matter  of  common  observation 
that  Europeans,  who  leave  the  coast  in  the  hot  months  to  sook  tho 
coolness  and  the  “  sweet  half-English  Nilgiri  air  ”  of  tho  mountains, 
return  after  their  holiday  trip  to  find  their  brethren  in  tho  plains 
in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health  and  vigorous  constitutions. 
The  best  timo  to  seek  a  change  on  the  coast  is  in  the  months  when 
the  sky  is  screened  by  heavy  clouds,  when  the  almost  incessant 
ram  of  the  south-west  monsoon  has  filled  the  air  and  the  earth 
with  an  excess  of  moisture,  and  when  thick  clothing  is  necessary 
to  stave  off  maladies  arising  from  the  chilly  damp.  It  is  then,  too, 
that  animals  require  oxtra  care,  and  extra  comforts  in  tho  shape  of 
warm  dry  beds.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  horses  and 
dogs  and  cattle  generally  thrive  worse  in  the  humid  climate  of  the 
west  coast  than  in  other  places  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  There 
is  absolutely  less  risk  to  a  heated  animal  to  bo  exposed  to  the  moist 
air  of  the  coast  olimate  than  to  the  chilly  breezes  that  prevail  at 
certain  seasons  elsewhere,  and  it  is  matter  of  experience  that  with 
the  most  ordinary  care  a  sensitively  organized  animal  like  the  horse 
enjoys  as  good  health  on  the  coast  as  inland. 

All  kinds  of  property,  susceptible  of  damage  by  excessive  mois¬ 
ture,  are  very  liable  to  be  spoilt.  Articles  made  of  loather,  tho 
binding  of  books,  furniture  whoso  parts  are  glued  together,  instru¬ 
ments  made  of  steel  or  iron,  woollen  articles  of  clothing,  silks,  etc. 
require  especial  care  in  the  monsoon  season.  They  become 
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mildewed,  they  fall  to  pieces,  they  rust,  they  beoomo  spotted, 
they  lose  their  colours,  and,  generally  speaking,  perish  unless  great 
care  and  elaborate  drying  arrangements  are  undertaken. 

Anothor  most  striking  point  in  regard  to  the  climate  is  the 
extreme  regularity  as  a  rule  of  the  seasons.  It  once  happened  to 
the  present  writer  to  be  asked  one  day  in  the  end  of  the  month  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March  as  to  the  likelihood  of  rain  coming 
soon,  and  the  reply  given  ou  the  spur  of  tho  moment  was  that  on 
tho  22nd  of  March  at  2  p.m.  the  first  shower  would  fall.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  shower  did  come  on  that  day  and  at  that  hour,  within 
ton  minutes  or  so.  This  was  not  altogether  a  haphazard  guess, 
for  the  22nd  of  March  is  tho  vernal  equinox,  and  2  p.m.  in  the  day 
is  precisely  tho  hour  at  which  most  frequently  tho  daily  battle 
between  sea-breeze  and  land-wind  begins.  In  some  seasons,  though 
not  in  all,  the  first  distant  rumble  of  thunder  along  the  line  of  ghats 
betokens  that  2  p.m.  has  just  struck  or  is  about  to  strike.  This 
daily  battle  begins  as  soon  as  nature’s  pendulum  (so  to  speak) 
commences  slowly  to  swing  back  with  the  passage  of  tho  sun  across 
the  equator  into  the  northern  hemisphere.  And  so  it  is  throughout 
the  seasons  with  a  regularity  as  to  months  and  almost  to  days  and 
hours,  perfectly  astonishing  to  people  accustomed  to  livo  in  less 
settled  climes. 

The  rotation  o!  seasons  is  very  much  as  follows  :  towards  the 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  the  first  distant  mutterings  of 
thunder  are  heard  among  the  hills.  In  some  seasons,  these  thunder¬ 
storms  occur  regularly  every  afternoon,  and  occasionally  the  thunder¬ 
showers  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  line.  In  otli  s  tl  e 
advent  of  these  storms  is  not  such  a  regular  daily  occurrence,  nor 
is  the  hour  at  which  they  begin  so  marked.  At  first  the  land-wind 
usually  gets  the  advantage  and  blows  throughout  the  night ;  in 
tho  forenoon,  there  is  a  lull ;  then,  as  tho  inland  surface  of  the 
country  becomes  heated,  the  sea-breeze  rushes  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  atmosphere  rarified  by  the  heat.  This  continues  until  the 
thunder-storms  commence  or  until  night  sets  in,  for  on  the  coast 
the  sea-breeze  declines  with  the  setting  sun,  and  it  is  only  far  inland 
that  it  continues  to  blow  through  the  early  part  of  the  night.  As 
the  season  progresses,  the  western  winds  from  the  sea  usually  gain 
in  force,  while  the  land-winds  from  tho  east  ami  north-east  fail. 
Towards  the  ond  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  south-west 
monsoon  wind  finally  obtains  the  mastery,  and  the  regular  rains 
beginland  are  usua  lly  ushered  in  by  heavy  banks  of  cloud  to  seaward, 
by  a  heavy  swell  from  tho  west,  and  by  an  electric  storm  of  more 
than  usual  violence.  In  some  seasons,  the  electrical  disturbance  at 
this  time  is  very  great,  the  roar  of  the  thunder  is  continuous  for 
many7  minutes  together,  and  the  blaze  of  the  many  coloured  light¬ 
ning  flashas  almost  incessant.  In  the  season  of  187.'!,  the  duration 
of  one  of  these  thunder-peals  was  noted.  It  lasted  for  no  less  than 
thirty-fivo  minutes,  during  all  of  which  time  there  was  no  cessation 
in  the  roar  of  sound,  one  thunder-peal  succeeding  another,  now 
near,  now  far,  without  a  single  moment’s  interval  between  them 
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The  blaze  of  light,  too,  at,  mush  times  is  truly  awful.  Once,  howovor, 
the  south-west  monsoon  has  asserted  itself,  the  thunder-storms 
cease,  the  wind  settles  steadily  in  the  west,  and  as  the.  season  pro¬ 
gresses  it  veers  a  point  or  two  to  the  northward  of  west,  although 
inland  it  blows  steadily  all  the  time,  from  south-west.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fact  of  the.  wind  veering  to  the  north  of  west  is  that 
as  it  strikes  the  coast  it  follows,  the,  direction  of  the  littoral  current 
which  at  this  season  runs  from  north  to  south.  The  figures  given 
in  the  Statistical  Appendix  No.  1  attest  the  volume  of  rain  which 
falls  at  this  season,  but  even  in  the  heaviest  weather  one  or  two 
hours  of  each  day  are  free  from  rain,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  cessa¬ 
tion  for  a  fortnight.  These  long  breaks  in  the  monsoon,  if  there 
occur  with  them  a  fresh  breeze  and  a  bright  sky  with  scattered 
clouds,  are  most  enjoyable,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  short  intervals 
between  the  rain  squalls  of  the  monsoon  arc  most  oppressive,  the 
air  is  supersaturated  with  moisture,  the  heat  is  also  at  the  same  time 
great,  and  of  wind  there  is  none.  In  the  end  of  September,  the 
south-west  monsoon  dies  away,  nature's  pendulum  (to  use  the  same 
metaphor)  again  begins  to  swing  back,  and  sometimes  battles  royal 
again  take  place  between  the  contending  aerial  currents.  In 
October,  the  north-east  monsoon  or  land-wind  has  usually  asserted 
itself,  and  with  it  the  rain  becomes  less  frequent,  the  country 
begins  to  dry  up,  and  by  the  end  of  December  tho  dry  weather  has, 
as  a  rule,  fairly  set  in,  Tho  period  of  regular  land-winds  at  night 
and  morning  and  of  sea-breezes  during  the  day  then  commences 
and  lasts  till,  with  the  vernal  equinox,  the  period  of  disturbance 
again  sets  in. 

Of  the,  soul/i-west  monsoon  and  the  discovery  by  Mippalos  —  the 
Columbus  of  antiquity  as  lie  lias  been  called — of  its  importance  to 
navigators,  the  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from  M’Crin- 
dle’s  translation  of  the  “  Periplus  Maris  Erythrcei  ”  :  The  whole 
round  of  the  voyage  from  Kano  and  Endaimon  Arabia,  which  we 
have  just  described,  used  to  be  performed  in  small  vessels  which 
kept  close  to  shore  and  followed  its  windings,  but  Mippalos  was  the 
pilot  who  first,  by  observing  the  bearings  of  the.  ports  and 
the  configuration  of  the  sea,  discovered  the  direct  course  across  the 
ocean  ;  whence  as,  at  the  season  when  our  own  JEtesians  are  blowing, 
a  periodical  wind  from  the  ocean  likewise  blows  in  the  Indian  sea, 
this  wind,  which  is  tho  south-west,  is,  it  seems,  called  in  these  souh 
Hippalos  (after  the  name  of  the  pilot  who  first  discovered  tho.  passage 
by  means  of  it).  From  the  time  of  this  discovery  to  the  present 
day,  merchants  who  sail  for  India  either  from  Kano  or  as  others  do 
from  Aromata,  if  Limurike  be  their  destination,  must  often  change 
their  track,  but  if  they  are.  bound  forBorugaza  or  Sky  thin  thoy  are 
not  retarded  for  more  than  three  clays,  after  which,  committing 
themselves  to  the  monsoon  which  blows  right  in  tho  direction  of 
their  course,  they  stand  for  out  to  sea,  leaving  all  the  gulfs  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  distance.”  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Mippalos 
made  his  discovery  in  the  first  century  A. I). 
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Excessive  falls  of  min  arc  quite  common  and  floods  are  frequent. 
On  19th  and'  20th 'of  May  1882  there  was  registered  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  rain.  Several  rain-gauges  in  different  parts  of  the  town  of 
Calicut  registered  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  inches  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  as  an  instance  of  a  heavy  fall  spread  over  a  longer 
period  in  the  monsoon  of  1871  the  rain-gauge  at  the  Collector’s 
office  in  Calicut  registered  over  six  inches  per  diem  for  six  conse¬ 
cutive  days.  But  floods  do  littlo  damage  :  the  rivers  have  in  tho 
course  of  ages  worn  down  for  themselves  deep  river  beds,  which,  as 
a  rule,  contain  all  ordinary  floods,  and  the  common  lutorito  soil  of 
the  country  is  so  porous  that  within  half-an-hour  of  the  heaviest 
shower  of  rain  tho  roads  arc  dried  up,  and  but  for  the  dripping  trees 
and  bushes  there  would  be  very  little  to  tell  of  the  rain  that  had  just 
ceased. 

Of  unusual  storms  there  are  but  few  records.  This  is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Western 
Ghats  prevent  altogether  or  disperse  any  cyclonic  tendency  of  the 
winds,  but  the  squalls  which  usher  in  the  south-west  monsoon  are 
at  times  terrific  in  their  violence,  and  du  much  damage  to  ships 
which  have  incautiously  remained  too  long  on  the  coast  to  complete 
their  lading.  ’These  squalls  arc  accompanied  by  mountainous  seas, 
and  the  wind  and  waves  together  generally  smash  tho  strongest 
cables  of  the  best’  equipped  ships.  With  their  anchors  gone,  tho 
ships  usually  attempt  to  set  .sail,  but,  the  squall  being  past,  the  sea¬ 
men  find  there  is  a  lull  in  the  wind,  while  the  sea  runs  as  high  as 
ever.  If  the  attempt  to  make  an  oiling  is  persisted  in,  the  ship 
generally  drifts  slowly  into  the  breakers,  and  the  most  skilful  seamen 
usually  'attempt  to  beach  their  ships  instead  of  trying  to  work  them 

The  great  storm  of  the  lfitli,  1 7th  and  18th  April  1847  is  perhaps 
the  only  occurrence,  of  the  kind  of  which  some  details  are  on  record. 
The  storm  originated  somewhere  beyond  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Laccadive,  group.  It  swept  over  the  islands  of  Kalpeni  and 
Androth,  and  did  some  damage  to  Kavarathi,  but  Agatti  was 
apparently  beyond  the  circle  of  its  violence.  Of  ninety  thousand 
coconut  trees  in  each  of  tho  islands  of  Kalpeni  and  Androth  the 
hurricane  left  only  seven  hundred  standing  in  Kalpeni  and  eight 
thousand  in  Androth.  Kalpeni  was  also  partially  submerged  by  a 
wave,  and  the  drinking  water  of  the  people  in  wells  was  spoilt 
and  their  stores  of  food  and  their  houses  destroyed.  Of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  one  thousand  six  hundred  in  Kalpeni,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  only  remained,  hut  it  was  estimated  that  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  four  hundred  people  only  had  perished  in  the  storm  or  of 
famine  afterwards,  and  that  the  others  had  loft  the  island.  Of  a 
population  of  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  Androth,  nine 
hundred  only  remained,  the  rest  having  either  perished  in  the  storm 
or  dispersed.  Two  boats  with  ninety-six  males  and  a  number  of 
females  belonging  to  Agatti  wore  caught  in  the  storm  and  heard 
of  no  more.  The  storm  wave  dashed  on  the  coast  in  a  very  unexpec¬ 
ted  manner,  and  its  effects  were  felt  from  Oannanore  to  Chetwai, 
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The  wave  destroyed  tire  Cannanorc  Custom  house  ;  it  came  in  so 
suddenly  that  the  officials  had  hardly  time  to  escape  by  the  rear 
as  the  sea  swept  in  at  the  front.  The  wave  rushed  up  the  Kotta 
river  arid  destroyed  the  PctUiyad  dam  and  the  cultivation  above 
it  over  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Hoods  from 
inland  breached  the  new  work  on  the  Conolly  canal  at  Calicut. 
At  Pwrwp'panwmjadi.  and  Tamir  private  persons  suffered  much  loss 
from  the  sudden  rise  of  tho  sea.  The  wave  rushed  up  the  Velliyim- 
leod  river  and  destroyed  tho  Ayinichira  dam  and  the  cultivation 
above  it.  Tho  sea  also  “  forced  a  new  and  deep  opening  into  the 
Chavakkad  back-water  and  broke  with  much  strength  on  the  Eiuiii- 
makkal1  dam,  which,  however,  sustained  no  injury,”  but  tho  crops 
in  the  bed  of  the  lake  were  injured  by  the  Hoods  from  inland. 

Eurtlujmkcs  are  fortunately  nut  very  frequently  experienced,  nor, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  they  destructive  in  their  effects.  On  tho 
31st  December  1881  at  7-10  a.m.  (Madras  time)  a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  earth,  apparently  from  cast  to  west,  was  observable  at  ( 'alicut. 
It  lasted,  only  a  few  seconds,  and  tho  motion  winch,  at  (Julieut, 
was  unaccompanied  by  any  rumble  or  noise,  was  so  slight  that 
persons  walking  and  riding  out  of  doors  at  tho  time  failed  to  notice 
anything  unusual.  To  those  indoors,  however,  the  motion  was  very 
perceptible,  and  one  or  two  persons  felt  sick.  This  earthquake 
was  preceded  by  something  of  tho  same  kind  about- mid-night  of  tho 
preceding  night,  and  a  peculiar  runibling  and  a  noise  as  of  rushing 
waters  was  heard,  but  those  wore  so  faint  that  they  escaped  general 
observation.  This  earthquake  extended  over  a  wide  urea,  stretching 
from  the  Malabar  Coast  to  the  Arracau  Const  and  as  far  mirth 
at  Khattnaudu  in  Nepal  and  south  as  far  at  least  as  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  Two  months  later  -cm  3M.li  February  IHM!  ahoui 
6-10  a.m.  (Madras  lime)  another  smart  shook  of  earthquake  was  felt 
at  Calicut,  but  it  seems  to  leave  been  a  mere  local  affair,  extending 
as  far  north  as  Tollichorry  and  as  far  east  as  the  Nilgiri  mountains. 
There  was  tire  same  tremulous  motion  as  on  the  previous  occasion, 
but  the  motion  gradually  increased,  and  a  muffled  roar  was  heard 
approaching,  passing,  and  dying  away.  It  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
short  train  passing  through  a  tunnel  underfoot  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  in  a  direction  from  soil  111  to  imrl.li.  fur¬ 
niture  and  roof  biles  and  window  frames  shook  audibly  for  a  second. 
From  tlie  first  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  until  everything  was 
again  quiet  there  was  no  more  than  an  interval  of  four  or  five 
seconds.  At  2  r.M.  on  14th  October  of  the  same  year  (1882)  I, lie 
Deputy  Tahsildar  at  Allattur  in  the  i’alglnit  taluk  heard  a  noise  as 
of  a  train  proceeding  underground  from  east  to  west.  He  happened 
to  be  at  tho  time  in  office,  and  tho  tables  and  boxes  rattled  audibly 
while  tho  shock  lasted,  which  was  only  for  a  second  or  so.  Further 
south  earthquakes  occur  occasionally  also,  and  they  have  been 
noticed  on  tho  following  dates  at  Trivandrum  : — 

February  1823, 

September  19,  1841. 

1  Eight  miles  from  the  ri vor  mouth. 
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November  2U,  1845. 

March  17,  1856. 

August  11,  1856—5  A.  51  m.  25  6'.  A.M. 

August  22,  1856 — 4  h.  25  m.  10  s.  l'.M.  ami 

September  1,  1850 — Oh.  15™.  0  s.  p.M. 

At  various  periods  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  towards  the  dose  of 
the  rains,  the  sea  and  some  of  the  backwaters  exhale  very  offensive 
effluvia.  The  water  is  at  times  of  a  dark  porter  colour,  at  other 
times  it  has  been  noticed  to  leave  a  deposit  of  black  mud  on  the 
sand.  Whatever  may  bo  the  cause  of  this  change  in  tho  water,  it  is 
invariably  fatal  to  fishes  of  all  sorts,  which  float  dead  and  dying 
on  the  snrfaoo  and  arc  thrown  up  by  tho  waves  on  tho  beach.  Tho 
offensive  smell  is  of  course  largely  caused  by  tho  putrid  fish,  but 
the  water  itself  when  thus  changed  lias  a  peculiar  fetid  odour. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
almost  annually  of  this  Iced  vdlain ■  (had,  stinking  water)  as  the  natives 
call  it.  Day,  in  lib  “  Land  of  the  l’ernmauls,”  p.  417,  suggests  that 
at  Cochin  it  is  due  to  the  emptying  of  the  pits  in  which  coir  fibre 
is  soaked  before  being  twisted  into  rope — the  effluvia  from  which, 
ho  very  justly  remarks,  is  “  most  horrible” — and  also  by  the  empty¬ 
ing  or  overflowing  of  rice-fields  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  allowed 
to  putrify  for  manure.  These  causes  do  not,  howover,  apply  to 
all  tho  circumstances  under  which  this  phenomenon  occurs,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Malabar  proper,  and  l)r.  Day  himself  says  that  “  the 
cause  of  this  effluvia  in  the  sea,  during  the  hot  months,  is. difficult 
to  determine.”  .BenUI,  quoted  by  Dr.  Day,  considered  that  in 
Ceylon  it  arose  from  the  presence  of  vast  numbers  of  the  Arum 
feetidum.  The  cause  usually  assigned,  namely,  the  mixing  of  the 
fresh -water  from  the  Hooded  rivers  with  the  'salt-water  of  the  ocean, 
cannot  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  in  November 
and  December,  and  an  instance  of  its  having  been  observed  at  TeJli- 
cherry,  where  also  there  is  no  mud  bank,  in  those  months  of  the 
year  183(1  is  on  record.  It  is  possible  that  the  phenomenon  is  con¬ 
nected  with  that  puzzling  one  presently  to  be  described,  which  in 
the  very  height  of  the  monsoon  months  vouchsafes  calm  harbours  of 
refuge  for  ships  on  the  open  coast. 

The  origin  of  the  mud  bays  or  mud  banks  which  exist  at  Northern 
Kollam  (near  Qiiilandy),  at  Calicut,  and  at  Narakal  in  the  Cochin 
State,  and  at.  Alloppcy  in  Travaneoro,  to  which  some  allusion  has 
already  been  made  in  the  description  of  the  Kadahindi  river,  has 
never  yet  been  satisfactorily  set  at  rest.  The  fact  that  at  Narakal, 
and  sometimes  too,  at  Alleppey  mud  banks  exist  which  enable 
ships  to  load  and  discharge  cargo  in  calm  water  oil  the  open  coast 
all  through  the  south-west-monsoo'n  season  is  well  known.  At 
Calicut,  too,  a  small  mud  bank  of  a  similar  description  is  generally 
present,  and  at  Northern  Kollam  also.  In  fact  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  (erroneously  of  course)  that  the  mud  bank  at  Kollam 
protected  the  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama  through  the  monsoon  season 
of  1498,  and  this  and  the  fact  that  a  ship  had  lain  there  in  safety 
3a 
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the  previous  year  and  another  had  already  taken  up  her  position 
for  the  season  then  approaching  induced  the  Joint  Commissioners 
in  Malabar  in  1798  to  permit  the  Honorable  Company's  vessel 
Morning  Star  to  lie  under  the  protection  of  the  mud  hank  there 
during  the  south-west  monsoon  of  that  year.  Very  heavy  weather, 
however,  was  experienced,  the  seas  broke- through  the  hank,  and  the 
Morning  Star  was  wrecked.  The  characteristic  of  the  mud  hanks 
is  that  an  unctuous  mud  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the.  sea-,  becomes 
dispersed  in  the  water,  and  effectually  stills  the  surf.  That  the 
mud  is  always  more  or  less  present  at  the  place's  named  is  a  fact, 
but  the  annual  churning  up  of  this  mud  stratum  hardly  accounts 
for  all  that  has  been  observed,  and  Mr.  If.  Crawford,  the.  late  Com¬ 
mercial  Agent  of  the  Travancore  Sirkar  at  Alloppey,  who  has  perhaps 
had  better  opportunities  of  watching  the  phenomenon  than  any 
one  else,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  subterranean  passages  or 
streams  communicating  with  some,  of  the  rivers  and  backwaters 
“  become  more  active  after  heavy  rains,  particularly  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  monsoon,  and  carry  off  the  accumulating  water 
and  with  it  vast  quantities  of  soft  mud.”  In  scanty  monsoons  the 
mud  hanks  arc  Jess  effective  as  anchorages.  'Me  also  observed  that 
at  seven  hundred  yards  east  of  the  beach  at  Alloppey  pipes  were 
being  sunk  at  a  deptii  of  fifty  feet  to  sixty  feet  when  the  shafting 
ran  suddenly  down  to  eighty  feet  and  several  buckets  of  mud 
from  this  depth  were  brought  up,  corresponding  in  every  respect 
with  the  mud  thrown  up  by  bubbles  which  he  had  observed  in  the 
sea.  A  cone  of  mud,  he  said,- at  time;  appears  above  the  water,  the 
cone  or  bubble  bursts,  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  soft 
soapy  mud  and  blue  mud  of  considerable  consistence  in  the  form  of 
boulders  with  fresh  water,  debris  of  vegetable  matter  decayed,  and 
in  some  instances  fresh 'and  green.  Mr.  Crawford’s  successor  at 
Alieppey,  Mr.  Rohde,  confirms  the  observation,  and  states  that  he 
lias  seen  mud  volcanoes  bursting  up  m  the  sea  during  the  rainy 
season,  to  all  appearance  “  as  if  a  barrel  of  oil  had  suddenly  been 
started  belov^the  surface.”  He  has  come,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mud  bank  at  that  place,  after  being  formed  in  the  way  above  des¬ 
cribed,  is  gradually  floated  away  to  the  southward  by  the  littoral 
current,  and  fresh  mud  banks  are  formed  whenever  the  hydraulic 
pressure  of  the  inland  backwater  increases  sufficiently  to  overcome 
tire  subterranean  resistance  offered  by  the  stratum  of  fluid  mud 
which  exists  at  the  spot  described  by  Mr.  Crawford.  A  further 
proof,  he  observes,  of  the  truth  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  tlm  fuel, 
that  the  extent  of  mud  bank  at  Alieppey  increases  and  diminishes' as 
the  level  of  the  inland  waters  rises  and  fails,  and  this  was  most 
observable  in  the  monsoon  season  of  1882. 

Of  the  mud  itself,  Dr.  Day  gives  the  following  account  :  “  The 
mud  feels  unctuous  and  sticky,  but  is  not  gritty  unless  mixed  with 
the  sand.  It  is  of  a  very  dark  greenish  colour,  and  iias  but  a  slight 
odour.  Under  the,  microscope  it  shows  ‘  very  minute  angular 
fragments  of  quartz,  the  largest  hardly  visible  without  a  lens  :  this 
is. the  sand.  Secondly,— Formmni/erous  shells,  of  the  genus  rotalia, 


and  a  few  fragments  of  lai-gcr  shells.  Thirdly, — JJiidomacea,  of 
which  were  discovered  species  from  upwards  of  twenty  genera. 
Fourthly , — a  few  spicules  of  sponges  and  corals,  very  minute  : 
and  some  amorphous  matter  which  was  not  destroyed  after  long 
boiling  in  strong  acids.’  On  a  more  elaborate  enquiry  1  the  mud  was 
found  to  be  very  tenacious  and  resistant  of  pressure,  like  a  stiff 
piece  of  jelly  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,,  anting  like  an  immense 
spring,  it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  waves,  that  the  water  thus 
loses  its  force  and  becomes  quiescent  ;J  whilst  the  nmd  expanding 
is  prepared  for  a  fresh  encounter.  An  examination  into  its  com¬ 
position  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  sixty-two  species  belonging 
to  thirty  genera,  of  the  class  C'ryploijnmia  and  sub-group  Dialouicm." 
— Land  of  the  l’eruniftiils,  pp.  3(1,  117. 

These  phenomena,  owing  perhaps  more  to  natural  difficulties  than 
to  any  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub  ject,  have  not  yet  been  exhaustively 
investigated,  but  the  following  statement  of  facts  is  perhaps  justified 
by  the  observations  so  far  made.  The  occurrence  of  the  Iced  vellum 
(stinking  water)  and  the  existence  of  the  mud  banks  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  :  fish  can  live  in  the  latter,  but  not' in  tiio  former. 
The  former  probably  owos  its  deadly  character  to  the  generation 
from  subjacent  strata  by  volcanic  licat  of  poisonous  matter  or 
vapour  which  is. absorbed  by  the  water;  and  the  latter,  while 
possibly  deriving  some  of  their  mud  oil  from  similar  volcanic  causes, 
are  also  replenished,  in  one  instance  at  least,  by  subterranean 
passages,  full  of  liquid  mud,  communicating  with  the.  sea  on  ouo  side 
and  the  backwaters  on  the  other. 


Suction  F.—  Fauna  and  Flora  ok  Malabar. 


(By  Rhodes  Morgan,  jf.z.s.,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists 
Union,  District  Forest  Officer,  Malabar.) 

FORESTS  AND  TIMBER. 

There  boing  in  Malabar  groat  variations  of  climate,  soil  and 
rainfall,  and  tiro  latter  boing  nowhere  less  than  lil'ty  inches  annually, 
we  find  a  rich  and  varied  flora,  which  is  best  classified  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Tho  littoral  zone— son-lovol  to  200  feet ;  rainfall  70  to  liill 
inches. 

(2)  Zone  of  deciduous  forest  commencing  some  live  miles  or  so 
fronj  tho  base  of  tho  Wosteru  Ghats  and  in  tho  south-eastern  portion 


1  Mutlms  Journal  of  Litornturo  and  Scionco.  Now  Sorios,  No.  XII.  p. 

-  Whilo  Uioso  pagoa  havo  boon  passing  through  tho  pros*  Mr.  King,  of  tho 
Goological  Survey,  has  wriUon  a  papor  on  tho  subjoct,  in  which,  for  tho  limt  tiroo, 
it  is  conclusively  proved  that  “  n  sonsihlo  amount  of  oil  ”  oxiets  in  tho  mud.  Ami 
the  oil,  as  Mr.  King  points  out,  may  l»o  in  part  nt  lonst  j,ho  ofifieiont  miuso  of  tho 
quiescence  of  tho  soa.  The  oil,  Mr.’  King  thinks.  \  *  •*  dorived  porhaps  in  part  from 
tho  decomposition  of  orguuisin-t  (in  the  mad),  but  principally  from  tho  distillation 
of  oil  in  subjacent  lignitiioroua  deposits  belonging  presumably  to  Warlulli  .Strata.” 
Ho  also  suggosts  that  this  distillation  of  oil  from  the  Jignitiforoue  Warkitli 
deposits  may  bo  duo  to  •'  moderate  boat  arising  from  a  line  of  volcanic  onergy,” 
“possibly  lying  parollol  to  the  west  coast,  of  India”. — Record,  Geol.  Surv., 
Vol.  XVU,  Ft.  1.,  !R84,j>.  M. 
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of  the  range  oxtending  some  distance  up  to  an  elevation  of  1,500 
foot ;  rainfall  (average)  130  inches. 

(3)  Tropical  evergreen  forost  from  500  to  3,500  feet  ;  rainfall 
from  130  to  180  inohos. 

(4)  Evorgreen  shola  forest  from  3,500  to  0,000  l'eet  ;  rainfall 
from  180  to  250  inohos. 

(G)  Scrub  shola  forost  from  0,000  feet  upwards  ;  rainlall  from 
260  to  300  inches. 

(0)  Open  grass,  scrub  and  bamboo,  mixed  deciduous  and 
evergreen  forost  (Wynad  plateau),  from  2,000  to  2,500  foot  ;  rainfall 
00  to  90  inches. 

(7)  Heavy  deciduous  forest  with  teak  zone  50  to  SO  inches. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  I  can  describe  these  various 
classes  of  forost  will  be  by  asking  the  reader  to  kindly  follow  me  on 
a  trip  from,  say,  Calient  to  the  Mysore  frontier. 

We  will  first  of  all  drive  from  the  loach  to  Ellatur,  whoro  a 
boat  is  in  waiting  for  us  to  take  us  to  the  foot  of  the  ghat  near 
Kuttiyadi.  Tire  road  passes  through  a  forest  of  Coco  palms  (Cocoa 
nucifera),  ol  which  wo  notico  several  varieties.  Every  hero  and 
there  a  giant  Talipot  (Coryphaunibrar.vliJ'cta)  with  Palmyra  (Bonmus 
fiabelliformis)  and  Sago  palms  (Caryola  mens)  are  ( o  Ixi  scon,  gener¬ 
ally  near  houses,  whilst  on  the  edges  ol  paddy  flats,  groves  of  tho 
graceful  Aroca  (A.  catechu )  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
astringent  nuts.  Mango  ( Mangifera  Intlica)  and  .Tack  (Artocarpus 
integrifolia)  are  abundant,  and  wo  uoo  planted  in  the  avenues, 
white  Daumier  (Valeria  Indim),  Poonga  (or  Oonga  as  it  is  hero 
called)  (Pongamia  glabra ),  Banyans  and  Poepuls  (Ficus  fnilica  and 
religiosa),  and  in  tho  compounds  of- houses,  tho  Poinciana,  oovorod 
with  its  gaudy  blossom,  and  the  beautiful  Lagerslroemia  reginoc, 
which,  later  on,  we  will  see  in  full  blossom  at  the  base  of  tho  ghats. 
The,  graceful  Indian  Laburnum  (Cfansia  fistula)  with  its  pendulous 
racemes  of  golden  flowors,  and  long  dark  brown  logvmes,  next  claims 
our  attention. 

Further  on,  wo  pass  on  our  right,  low  laterite  hills,  on  which  tho 
Cashew-nut  treo  (Anacardium  occidentals)  grows  vigorously.  Wo 
pick  some  of  the  bright  gold  and  crimson  peduncles  of  tho  fruit  on 
which  the  curved  ash-cok  red  nut  is  borno  ;  but  though  the  former 
are  juicy  and  sweet  they  leave  an  acrid  fooling  behind  in  tho  throat. 

The  Casuarina  (C.  equisilifolia)  seems  to  thrive  well  also  on  those 
hills  where  the  laterite  does  not  actually  outcrop  on  the  surface 
but,  where  it  does,  it  supports  a  scrubby  growth,  of  Lankina,  Eugenios 
or  which  Eugenia  braeteata,  a  small'  treo  in  Wynad  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  height  and  occasionally  two  feet  in'  diameter,  is  hero 
a  ramous  shrub  of  three  or  four  feet  in  height  at  tho  most  ;  and  two 
species  of  Euphorbia,  of  which  E.  nivulia  grows  to  over  twonty  feet 
in  height,  and  occasionally  sandalwood  (Santahm  album)  sown  by 
birds  from  cultivated  trees  in  the  neighbourhood.  * 


When  we  got  to  Ellatur  we  find  numerous  boats  drawn  up  on  the 
beach  of  the  backwater  ;  our  onnoe  is  wilier  better  t  han  tire  others, 
being  larger  and  cleaner,  with  a  neat  semi-circular  awning  of  Corypha 
loaves.  It  has  been  cut  cut  of  a  single  log  of  Iyneo  (Artocarpus 
hirsutn).  Some  of  the  largo  son-going  boats,  mado  of  tin's  timbor,  are 
worth  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  rupees  each,  and  last 
for  a  groat  number  of  years.  Having  crawled  head  foromost  into 
our  boat,  the  roof  of  which  is  so  low  that  we  can  just  sit  up  without 
knocking  our  heads  against  it,  the  boatman  in  the  shorn  digs  bin 
bamboo  polo  into  jlho  unsavoury  mud,  mui  wo.  are  off.  Our  boat 
is  manned  by  two  mon— tho  one  who  polos  and  tlw  man  in  tho 
prow  who  rows  with  an  antique, tod  oar  made  of  a  circular  bit  of 
wood  scooped  out  like  a  spoon  and  lashed  to  a  bit  of  bamboo  split 
at  tho  ond,  which  forms  the  handle. 

Tho  backwater,  or  tidal  crook  up  which  wo  are  going,  is  known 
as  tho  Agala-pida  and  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  broaden¬ 
ing  out  to  over  two  miles  in  width,  anon  narrowing,  till  you  oan 
throw  a  stone  across.  Tho  banks  arc  fringed  with  tho  everlasting 
cocoamit,  and  now  and  again,  noar  houses,  wo  sec  pretty  clumps  of 
dark  groon  trees,  principally  jacks  and  mangoes,  with  Talipot  and 
Sago  palms  and  occasional  gaunt  stems  of  the  silk-cotton  tree 
(Born box'  Mnlaliaricnm),  from  which  (ho  bronze  floats  clouds  of 
silky-down  that  drop  gently  in  the  water  and  boat  down  with  tho 
recoding  tido.  At  intervals  we  pass  groves  of  trees  sacred  to  snakes, 
where  stone  images  of  tho  cobra,  plentifully  smoaved  with  castor-oil 
and  red  ochre,  loan  against  the  trees.  Here  the  Frangipani  (Pin- 
mieria  acuminata )  scents  tho  air  with  its  beautiful  wax-liko  blossoms, 
whilst  a  host  of  piod  hornbills  (Hydrocma  coronata)  gorge  them¬ 
selves  on  the  golden  fruit  of  the  deadly  Nux-vomica  (Strychnos 
nux-vomica), 

A  scrubby  growth  of  jungle  fringes  the  oo/,v  banks  of  the  creek 
and  thousands  of  little  red  crabs  race  in  and  out  of  their  holes  in  tho 
slime,  each  holding  a  monstrous  ivory-white  claw  pugnaciously 
out,  as  it  offering  battle  to  all  oonioru.  This  little  creature  is  appa¬ 
rently  till  claw  ;  the  one  claw  being  disproportionately  developed  at 
tho  expense  of  the  other.  Growing  in  this  fringe  of  jungle,  tho 
Cerbera  oilallmn,  claims  our  attention  with  its  groon  Iruit,  looking 
for  all  the  world  bko  mangoes,  but  deadly  poisonous  ;  and  where 
tho  lagoon  shallow's  suddenly  and  forms  marshes,  a  douse  growth 
of.Dillivarin  (O.  illicifolia)  forms  a  secure  retreat  for  muggers  (Croc.o- 
dilus  puluslrin)  which  lie  stretched  out  on  logs  of  drift  wood  or 
sand  spits  in  the  Dillivar  a,  lazily  onjoying  the  hot  sunshine  with 
wide-open  mouth.  Families  of  otters  (Lutra  nair)  disport  them¬ 
selves  in  the  bright  blue  wavelets,  diving  and  chasing  one  another 
in  play,  or  swimming  ashore  when  they  have  boon  lucky  enough 
to  capture  a  fish  to  devour  their  finny  prey  secure  from  the 
greed  of  their  comrades.  Kingfishers  of  four  species  aro  abundant, 
Tho  large  stork-billed  kingfisher  (P.  rjnruil)  flying  out  of  tho 
clumps  of  trees  that  line  the  shore,  as  tho  heat  comes  into  view, 
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uttering  his  harsh  cackle,  whilst  the  pied  kingfisher  ( Ceryle  rndts) 
hovers  over  tlie  stream  with  his  eye  keenly  fixed  on  the  small  fry 
stemming  the  tide  below.  Tire  brilliant  H.  Smyrne.nsis  is  busy, 
exoavating  Iter  nest  on  tho  sandy  banks  and  cliffs  that  hero  and 
there  rise  above  the  level  of  tho  wator,  and  her  smaller  cousin, 
tho  little  Alcedo  Bentjalensis,  seated  on  a  twig  just  below  is  bela¬ 
bouring  a  minnow  on  the  branch  he  is  on,  to  bo  presently  thrown 
up  in  the  air  and  swallowod  bond  foremost  with  much  gusto. 
Bee-outers  too  (M crops  Swinhoii  and  viridis)  aro  having  a  fine 
timo  of  it,  hawking  tho  numerous  insects  hovering  over  tho  wator, 
and  diving  with  them  into  tho  holes  in  yonder  sand  bunk,  whore 
their  clamorous  young  with  gaping  bills  are  waiting  to  bo  fed. 
Long  lines  of  snowy  egrets  (Bubuicus  Ooromamlus)  come  flying 
past  us  low  over  tho  wator  oir  their  way  to  their  roosting  places 
lower  down  the  river. 

The  sun  is  dipping  now  behind  a  heavy  haul;  of  clouds  and 
darkness  is  speedily  on  us. 

How  beautifully  phosphorescent  the  water  is,  what  flashes  of 
light  there  are,  as  frightened  fisli  slroot  like  lightning  through  it, 
alarmed  by  tho  approach  of  the  boat,  and  how  tho  wator  sparkles 
again  as  it  falls  dripping  like  a  shower  of  diamonds  off  tho  blado 
of  the  oar!  We  light  a  lantern  and  hang  it  over  tho  boat  and 
numbers  of  fish,  attracted  by  it,  como  leaping  into  tho  boat.  Most 
of  them  look  like  miniature  “  Bombay  ducks  ”  with  long  serrated 
beaks  like  the  bill  of  a  snipe.  They  have  a  nasty  odour  though, 
an  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  and  so  we  throw  them  back  again 
or  hand  them  to  the  peon  in  tho  stem  for  his  curry  in  tho  morning. 

At  midnight  we  are  awakened,  for  we  have  reachod  tho  Payoli 
Look,  where  a  small  feo  has  to  be  paid  to  tho  toll-keeper,  and  then 
on  again.  We  are  now  in  the  Kuttiyadi  river,  for  we  crossed  from  tho 
Agalapula  through  a  canal,  where  the  lock  is,  while  wo  were  asleep. 
How  still  everything  is  !  Now  and  again,  however,  there  is  a  sullon 
plunge,  as  some  mugger  waddles  off  the  bank  and  tumbles  head 
foremost  into  the  river  or  a  great  Nair  fish  ( Latcs  calcarifer)  loaps 
sportively  out  of  the  water.  Wo  turn  in  once  more  only  to  be 
awakened  by  our  servant  asking  us  whether  we  wish  to  have  coffee 
as  day  has  broken,  and  yet  we  liavo  dono  twenty  miles  sinco  leaving 
tho  lock  ;  but  wo  have  slept  so  soundly,  it  soems  only  an  hour  ago 
we  went  to  sleep  ! 

We  land,  gather  a  few  dry  sticks  and  have  ohota  hazri,  then 
once  more  on  again.  How  the  scenery  lias  changed  !  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Western  Ghats  rise  right  Wore  us  clothod  with  forest 
from  base  to  Summit.  We  have  only  a  mile  more  to  go,  and  this 
does  not  take  us  long,  The  boatman  boing  paid  his  fare,  and  the 
usual  inam  which  every  Tiyan  makes  a  point  of  clamouring  for, 
we  mount  our  horses  which  we  sent  on  from  Calicut,  see  our  tops 
started,  and  follow  them.  It  has  rained  overnight,  though  we  did 
not  know  it,  and  Nature  is  rejoicing ;  a  thousand  brilliantly 
plumaged  birds  fly  from  branch  to  branch  and  chatter  in  tho  trees 


ovorhead.  The  ubiquitous  ooooanut  palms  are  on  both  sidos;  but 
we  notice  that  many  forest  trees  are  growing  amongst  them,  and  that 
luxuriant  pepper  vines  are  trained  up  the  stems  of  every  troo  ; 
the  lovely  Erythrina  (I.  Indica)  with  its  scarlet  blossoms  being 
evidently  a  special  favourite  for  this  purpose.  Here  are  two 
elephants  going  to  their  day’s  work.  Poor  beasts  !  look  at  the 
frightful  abscesses  in  their  jaws  !  the  result  of  making  them  drag 
huge  logs  of  timber  with  their  teeth.  Was  over  such  barbarity 
heard  ofi  Many  of  thorn  lose  their  teeth,  and  to  an  elephant 
this  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  to  us,  for  he  cannot  go  to  a 
dentist,  poor  beast,  and  have  a  fresh  one  put  in.  He  cannot  chew 
his  food,  nor  digest  it  ;  ho  loses  condition,  and  dies.  His  pig¬ 
headed  owner  will  not  listen  to  reason  ;  when  you  suggest  that  ho 
might  use  harness  and  adopt  a  more  rational  method  of  having 
his  timbor  dragged,  his  only  reply  is  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  (mamool)  and  that  his  fathor  did  it,  etc. 

Three  miles  after  leaving  ICuttiyadi  we  enter  the  forest.  There, 
to  our  right,  is  a  timber  depot  ;  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  this 
forest,  and  we  dismount  and  have  a  look  at  it.  There  arc  logs 
of  all  sizos.  Ebony  ( Diospyros  ebenos),  Iro.d  (Xylia  dnlabrifurmis), 
Mutti  (TmniwNa  tommlosa),  Poomaraday  (TenmnaUapunictdata), 
and  a  fow  logs  of  rod  (Aeronarpm  fraxinifoHm)  and  white  (Ceilrela 
toona)  Cedar.  All  theso  will  bo  floated  down  this  little  stream 
when  it  is  in  flood  into  the  main  stream  at  ICuttiyadi,  and  from 
thoneo  they  will  be  rafted  to  Calicut.  All  the  logs  in  this  depot 
are  in  the  round,  the  bark  alone  bung  pooled  off.  Wo  leave  the 
depot  and  a  fow  yards  further  come  on  a  large  ‘‘ Punam  ”  clearing. 
What  reokless  and  wanton  damage  has  been  done  here!  All 
the  larger  trees  have  been  girdled  and  killed  long  ago,  and  every 
sapling  has  been  pollarded.  The  tender  green  of  the  blades  of 
sprouting  grain  are  very  beautiful.  There  is  the  owner,  a  Malayar ; 
ho  is  stooping  to  examine  his  dead  falls,  which  he  has  set  at  intervals 
all  round  his  field  for  hares,  porcupines  and  suoh  small  deer,  and  see, 
he  has  j  ust  taken  out  a  mouse-deer  ( Mcmimna  Indica). 

The  forest  now  has  grown  denser ;  everywhere  we  see  the  quaint 
stems  of  Cycan  circinalin,  which  is  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  nuts  it 
boars.  There  is  a  bunch  of  them  to  our  right,  growing  on  the 
very  apex  of  the  troe ;  they  are  green,  and  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s 
egg  ;  but  one  or  two  are  of  a  golden-yellow,  an  1  must  be  ripe. 

These  magnificent  trees,  under  which  wo  are  passing,  are, 
Schleieheras  (S.  trijuya),  one  of  the  handsomest  trees  I  know. 
They  bear  bundles  of  round  fruit,  the  size  of  a  robin’s  egg,  with  a 
few  short  spines.  The  seeds  contain  a  huge  percentag  •  of  good  oil, 
and  the  natives  are  much  given  to  hacking  off  tin  branches  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  gathering  the  fruit,  and  that  is  whv 
that  fi  le  specimen  to  our  right  looks  so  lopsided.  At  a  distance, 
one  might  almost  mistake  this  fine  tree  foran  oak,  and  near  Palghat 
the  country  is  covered  w.th  them,  the  owners  being  fully  alive  to 
their  value,  having  spared  them  when  the  rest  of  the  forest  fell 
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before  the  axe.  Further  on,  lofty  specimens  of  Hymenodietion 
(//.  excelsum )  tower  above  tire  smallor  trees  that  surround  them. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  so  bitter  that  at  ono  time  it  was  believed 
that  it  might  contain  similar  alkaloids  to  the  cinchona,  hut  analysis 
soon  dispelled  this  idea.  That  tree  next  the  Hymenodietion  is 
a  Bignonia,  and  [ouohing  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Alstonia 
(A.  schoUiris),  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sa  po la conn  There  are 
other  genera  of  this  useful  order,  such  as  the  Bassia  ( II.  Iniii/ifolia), 
but  though  common  in  the  drier  taluk  of  Palgliat,  it  is  not  found 
here.  But  higher  up  a  bit  T  will  introduce  you  to  the  isonandra 
( I .  Wir/htimia). 

Wc  now  pass  over  a  wooden  bridge  spanning  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  rushes  seething  and  foaming  over  a  bed  of  solid  gneiss  which 
it  has  worn  into  innumerable  pot-holes,  into  and  round  wliioh, 
tho  water,  clear  as  crystal,  gurgles  and  bubbles.  Just  below  tiro 
bridge  is  a  pool  the  water  of  which  is  of  a  sapphire  blue,  se  deep  is  if. 
Crowds  of  little  fish  dart  hither  and  thither,  the  lovely  little  Bttrilins 
Balceri  rising  freely  at  the  little  Hies  and  ants  that  arc  falling  into 
the  water  shaken  down  by  a  troop  of  noisy,  chattering,  grey  monkeys 
(Macacus  radiatus),  who  are  lmsv  filling  their1  pouches  with  some 
small  yellow  berries  that  are  growing  on  a  creeper-enveloped  tree 
that  overshadows  the  pool. 

We  now  begin  the  ascent  of  the  ghat  and  at  first  rise  gradually. 
The  undergrowth  consists  entirely  of  a  species  of  Btrnbilanthos,  in 
flowor  at  present.  Soon  it  will  all  be  dead  and  afford  food  for  tho 
destructive  forest  fires  that  swoop  through  the  forests  at  Ibis  ele¬ 
vation.  The  bamboos  (B.  arumlinaem),  too,  have  seeded,  and  tho 
jungle  fowl  (OaUus  sonnemtn)  are  rejoicing  exceedingly.  Thore  are 
several  scratching  under  yonder  clump.  The  old  cock  crowing 
defiance  to  another  who,  perched  on  a  boulder  in  tho  middle  of  the 
stream,  challenges  him  to  battle,  whilst  his  hens  cackle  their 
approval.  Tire  booming  note  of  the  black  langoor  ( Brmbytis 
jubatus)  now  resounds  through  the  forest,  and  presently  wo  see 
him,  his  wives  and  children'  bounding  from  branch  to  branch  as 
they  approach  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  us.  He  is  a  truculent 
looking  old  fellow  this  patriarch,  and  as  he  balances  himself  on  a 
branch  and  barks  angrily  at  us,  we  cannot  help  noticing  his 
enormously  long  and  sharp  canines  with  which  he  can  rip  up  a  dog 

We  again  cross  the  stream,  and  here  the  gigantic  size  of  tlio'trees 
strikes  us  with  wonder.  There  is  a  black  Hammer  (Oanarium 
slrictum)  with  a  mass  of  resin,  two  feet  long,  that  has  poured  out 
of  a  cut  in  the  trunk,  sticking  to  the  bark,  and  here  a  noble  Tsonandra 
(I.  Wightiana),  which  we  hack  with  a  shikar-knife,  and  a  stream  of 
milk  oozes  nut  and  flows  down  its  mossy  sides  ;  this  rapidly  hardens 
into  a  kind  of  guttapercha,  for1  which  no  doubt  some  use  will  here¬ 
after  be  found.  Close  to  tho  Isonandra  is  a  curious  little  tree, 
Baecaurm  sapida,  its  trunk  covered  with  racemes  of  pinkish  red 
flowers.  Most  of  these  have  withorod  now,  and  the  curious  little 
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angular  rod  fruit  appoar  horo  and  thore.  In  October  when  the 
cardamoms  are  ripe,  tho  fruit  will  be  the  size  of  a  duck’s  egg,  arid 
will  prove  a  pleasant  treat  to  the  lucky  finder  for  the  aril  of  tho 
seed  inside  is  sweet,  sub-acid  and  pleasant,  and  very  refreshing, 
tasting  somewhat  like  a  mangosteen.  Here  are  cardamoms 
(Elletaria  cardamom, um)  too,  but  most  of  tho  flowers  have  set, 
and  we  only  find  one  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  racemo  white,  with  the 
throat  striped  and  spotted  with  violet  and  purple. 

Be  careful,  howovor,  what  you  are  about,  for  overhead  is  the 
terrible  Laporlea  crmmlata,  or  devil’s  nettle- -the  petioles  of  the 
loaves  are  hispid,  witli  poisonous  hairs,  the  sting  of  which  once  felt 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  you  in  a  hurry-  -and  yet  another  vegetable 
abomination  in  the  shape  of  Mttcuna  pruriens,  or  cowhage.  Tho 
pods  of  this  nasty  creeper  aro  covered  with  a  velvety  armament  of 
stinging  hairs,  so  give  them  a  wide  berth,  and  do  not  pick  tho  purplo 
flower  of  that  arum,  it  has  a  horriblo  smell. 

We  must  now  pross  on,  for  the  sun  is  gotting  hot.  We  can  sit 
down  and  have  a  sandwich  higher  up,  where  there  is  a  stroam  of 
water,  and  a  drink  and  smoko,  and  wait  for  our  people  to  come  up. 

A  turn  in  tho  road  brings  us  to  a  coffee  estate.  Tho  trees  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  and  covored  with  blossom.  Tho  air  is 
scented  with  its  svfeet  odour,  just  like  jessamine.  Birds  are  numerous 
hero.  The  pure  white  Tchilre.a  paradasi  or  paradise  fly-oateher 
is  busy  oatohing  insects.  Tho  two  long  white  tail  feathers  wave  like 
ribbons  behind  him  as  he  flies  from  tree  to  tree,  whilst  his  sober 
ohcstnut-colourocl  spouse  is  busy  with  the  cares  of  maternity, 
When  they  have  reared  their  brood  they  will  leave  us,  fin-  they  are 
migratory. 

Hovoring  in  front  of  yonder  flower  is  the  purple  Sun-bird 
( Cynniris  lotenia),  gorgeous  in  a  mantle  of  the  darkest  steel-blue  that 
flashes  in  tho  sun,  whilst  his  quivering  wings  boat  the  air  as  sus¬ 
pended  in  front  of  the  flower,  lie  quickly  thrusts  his  tongue  deep 
down  into  it  and  extracts  the  nectar.  Another  brilliant  sun-bird 
(Cynnms  zaylanica)  is  also  busy  at  the  coffoe  blossom.  His  wings 
are  dark  maroon,  breast  golden  yellow,  and  his  head  capped  with 
metallio  green,  whilst  his  little  throat  is  clothed  witli  the  most 
brilliant  amothystino  purplo  feathers  imaginable. 

Down  in  the  rocky  stream  below,  the  Malabar  blue  thrush 
(Myiophonus  Horsfieldii)  is  whistling  gaily  away.  Soon,  when  the 
monsoon  has  burst,  he  will  bo  busy  with  his  wife  in  building  a 
homo  for  a  future  generation  in  some  rooky  cleft  near  a  foaming 
torrent,  inaccessible  to  mischievous  monkeys  and  marauding  snakes. 
And  still  wo  must  toil  upwards,  for  we  have  not  readied  the  stream 
yet.  Here,  a  pretty  little  squirrel  (Sciurus  trislrialus)  dashes  across 
the  road,  and  a  still  smaller  one  (S.  sublineatns)  looks  sharply  at  us 
from  the  gnarled  knot  of  a  forest  tree  overhanging  the  road.  These, 
however,  are  but  pigmies  of  the  race,  for  we  presently  see  a  splendid 
male  of  the  Malabar  squirrel  (Ah  Malabaricus)  racing  up  the  trunk  of 
a  giant  Damtner  (Vateria  Indica)  as  he  rattles  out  his  disapproval 


of  us  in  no  measured  terms.  If  you  look  up  that  buttress  tree  in 
front  you  will  see  a  round  holo,  the  edges  of  which,  look  as  if  they 
had  been  recently  out  out  with  a  chisel  and  so  they  have,  for  inside 
Plermnys  petaurista,  is  no  doubt  at  home,  and  if  yon  will  go  down  and 
rap  on  tho  trunk  with  a  stone,  ho  will  come  forth  to  interview  tho 
unwelcome  visitor',  and  when  he  sees  you,  will  spread  his  parachute 
and  sail  gracefully  down  the  valley  out  of  sight. 

Perhaps,  howevor,  T  am  mistaken,  and  it  is  a  smaller  and  rarer 
species  of  squirrel  (Hcinroptemn  fuseo  capillvs)  that  lives  in  that, 
holo.  What  a  multitude  of  noble  and  valuable  trees  are  there  hero  ! 
Look  at  that  splendid  iron  wood  (Mmm  fe.mn)  and  this  tree, 
known  on  the  coast  as  Irrvipu  (Cynomeira  ramiflom),  rare  up  here, 
but  commoner'  down  below,  a  splendid  timber,  and  that  lino 
Jack  ( Aiiocarpus  integrifolia),  sixty  feet  to  the  first  branch  and  over 
three  feet  in  diameter  !  You  never  saw  a  boll  like  that  in  a  culti¬ 
vated  tree,  and  see  what  a  splendid  Poon  spar  ( Cnbphyllmn 
Angustifolinm)  that  is!  There  aro  hundreds  of  others,  hut  if  1.  wore 
to  go  on  at  this  rate  the  whole  of  the  space  at  my  command 
would  be  taken  up  with  the  mere  description  of  these  trees. 

Are  they  not  bettor  dosoribedin  Beddomo’s  magnificent  “  Flora. 
Sylvatica  ”  ? 

Here  we  are  at  last !  This  pure,  cold  mountain  water  is  very 
refreshing.  You  need  not,  bo  afraid  to  drink  it,  no  malaria  liend 
lurks  there. 

What  a  vast  extent. of  forost  lies  stretched  before  us!  We  can 
distinctly  see  the  sea,  and  even  the  white  sails  of  fishing  craft  coming 
homewards  from  the  fishing  grounds,  ladon  with  seer-fish  and 
pomfrot  and  many  othor  kinds. 

Who  would  imagine  that  tho  whole  of  that  vast  forest  that 
stretches  from  near  the  base  of  tho  hills  to  the  very  soa  consists 
mainly  of  ooeoanut  palms  ! 

Look  too,  at  the  rivers  and  backwaters  glittering  amongst  the 
groves  of  far  off  palms. 

But  here  come  our  poople,  so  wo  must  press  on.  Wo  have 
not  far  to  go  now,  for  we  intend  to  spend  the  night  at  tho  head 
of  the  ghat,  and  to-morrow  early  we  will  come  back  to  the  toll-gate 
at  the  head  of  the  ghat  and  go  right  up  to  tire  top  of  Balasore  aird 
explore  the  forosts.  And  this  is  tho  toll-gate.  Tho  taluk  boun¬ 
dary  runs,  you  seo,  to  the  right  and  left  up  tlre.se  conical  fojust 
clad  hills,  and  the  next  step  we  take  brings  us  into  Wynad. 

Wo  must  descend  now  a  iittle.  That  urticacoous  plant  iir  tho 
ravine  is  a  Boelrmeria  (B.  Malabarica),  and  produces  a  splendid 
fibre.  Tlie  string  of  yonder  Coorcha’s  bow  is  made  rf  it.  What 
plucky  men  these  Coorelras  are  !  1  know  an  old  fellow  who  livos 

in  these  same  forests  ;  he  owned  a  little  coffee  garden  sonro  six 
miles  from  here,  and  one  evening  his  nephew  was  busy  weeding'  it 
when  a  tiger  suddenly  pounced  on  him  and  bore  him  away  into  tire 
depths  of  the  forest.  The  next  morning  a  searching  party  was 


organized  and  tlio  remains  of  the  poor  follow  recovered.  The 
Coorohas  instantly  surrounded  the  forest  and  boat  the  tiger  out, 
when  the  old  man  drove  an  arrow  through  its  heart  as  it  bounded 
across  the  open  grassy  hill  side  to  the  next  shola. 

We  spend  the  night  very  comfortably  in  the  Koroth  bungalow 
and  make  an  early  start  for  the  great  Balasoro  mountain,  at  the 
baso  of  which  our  bungalow  is  :  wo  will  not  go  buck  to  tho  toll-gate 
that  would  be  too  far  out  of  our  way. 

Wo  first  toil  through  some  abandoned  coffee,  with  that  curse  of 
the  oountry,  lantaua,  growing  in  clumps  hero  and  there.  It  will 
soon  overspread  the  whole  face  of  the  mountain  now  under  coffee. 
We  have  passed  this  bit  of  planting  now  and  enter  a  small  patch  of 
the  original  primeval  forest.  The  ground  is  strown  with  large,  round 
prickly  fruit  ( Cullenia  excelsa)  that  look  like  green  hedgehogs  rolled 
up.  We  must  clear  out  of  this,  or  one  may  come  down  on  our  heads 
and  that  would  be  no  joke,  for  they  are  vory  heavy  and  the  spines 
three  inches  long.  Bump  !  bump  !  how  fast  they  are  falling !  and 
no  wonder  fo.v  a  tribe  of  Wanderoos  (Innus  silmus)  or  lion-tailed 
monkeys  are  feasting  on  the  seeds.  Here  is  a  fearful  thicket  of 
rattans  (Caldmus  rotang).  Take  care  of  the  streamers ;  they  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  as  thick  as  a  pencil,  and  armed  witli  rows 
of  the  most  fearful  recurved  spines.  If  they  catch  you  by  tho  lip  or 
ear  you  will  remember  it.  And  this  is  the  handsome  Solatium 
robustmn,  with  leaves  tliroo  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad,  beautifully 
velvety  ;  but  they  and  the  stem  are  armed  with  spines.  We  will 
take  homo  the  handsome  orange  fruit ;  they  are  as  big  as  badminton 
balls,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fine  spines.  Whon  peeled, 
the  fruit  looks  just  liko  tho  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg.  We  will 
have  them  made  into  a  tart  to-night  for  dimier,  and  I  promise  you, 
that  t.hoy  will  tasto  nioor  ('.veil  than  the  Brazil  cherry  ( Vhysalis 
Peruviana)  cooked  that  way.  Thero  is  a  largo  solatium  that  Mr. 
Broughton  got  from  Peru.  It  is  exactly  like  this,  but  unarmed. 
You  will  see  it  growing  in  tho  Conservatory  (Botanical  Gardens) 
at  Ootacamund  if  you  go  thero.  Is  not  this  a  lovely  Thunborgia, 
with  its  racemes  of  pendant  goldon  flowers  I  There  is  another 
specios  too  here,  much  handsomer,  with  the  flowors  stroaked  with 
orange-maroon.  Both  spooies  flower  in  tho  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
vory  curious  that  this  one  should  luivo  ilowored  liko  this  out  of 

Hpre  is  a  monstrous  troc,  it  is  a  fig  (Ficus  parasitica) ;  a  thousand 
aerial  roiots  have  descended  to  the  ground  in  every  direction  so 
thickly  that  we  can  scarcely  pass  botween  them.  Many  have 
anastamosed  with  tho  main  stem  and  with  eacli  other,  forming 
quaint  arches.  The  Binaller  roots  produce  a  soft  and  silky  fibre,, 
vory  strong,  used  by  tho  Coorohas  for  thoir  bows,  ancl  known  as 
coli'nar.  They,  however,  prefer  the  nianali  nar  (Boehmeria)  I  told 
you  about. 

It  is  very  curious  how  little  leaf  mould  there  is  in  the  ground. 
What  lias  become  of  it  ?  Well,  the' termites  have  buried  it.  Turn 
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over  that  rotten  log  and  you  will  find  millions  of  them  hard  at  work, 
and  see  there  is  a  splendid  earth-snake  under  it,  a  very  raro  and 
handsome  one,  the  rainbow  snake  it  is  called,  for  its  whole  body 
gleams  with  the  most  lovely  iridescent  linos — shades  of  purple 
and  metallic  blue.  Wo  will  put  lum  into  our  death  bottlo  ;  and 
here  is  another  treasure,  the  elephant  beetle,  the  giant  of  his  tribe, 
and,  if  you  travel  through  tho  deciduous  forests  on  the  Mysore 
frontier  after  rain,  yon  will  find  him  busy  carrying  out  tho  purpose 
for  which  ho  was  created,  rolling  groat;  balls  of  elephants’  droppings 
along  the  path  and  tumbling  thorn  into  a  hole  he  has  ring  with 
much  trouble  and  patience.  Break  ono  of  thosodmlls  open  and  you 
will  find  a  yellow  egg,  as  big  as  tho  top  of  your  little  linger.  Later 
on  there  will  be  a  loathsome  looking  larva  there,  oovorod  with 
parasites.  This  will  form  a  toothsome  morsel  for  tho  black  sloth 
bear  (Ursus  labiabus)  when  he  comes  shuffling  along  and  sniffs  out 
the  nest  with  his  keen  nose. 

Up  the  trunk  of  that  Daminer  wo  see  a  thin  black  line,  it  is  tho 
covered  gallery  leading  to  a  nest  of  the  arboreal  termite,  suspended  a 
hundrod  feol  overhead.  If  it  happened  to  fall  now  and  striko  ono  of 
us  it  would  be  certain  death,  for  that  nest  weighs  sixty  pounds  and  is 
as  hard  as  iron.  There  are  over  twenty  different  species  of  lermes  in 
this  province  alone,  and  in  Burmali  thoro  is  a  monstrous  ono,  half  an 
inch  in  length,  that  inarches  along  pathways  at  night  and  makes  tho 
natives  jump  when  they  happen  to  tread  on  them  in  tho  dark. 

Do  you  see  those  holes  in  tho  ground  at  the  base  of  that  wliiteant’s 
nest  ?  They  havo  boon  mado  by  tho  pangolin  or  scaly  ant-oator 
(Mania  penludadyla)  who  is  most  probably  rolled  up  inside  1’ast  asleep 
after  having  demolished  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  colony.  Wo  are  still 
in  the  third  zone  or  tropical  evergreen  forest,  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  On  that  block  of  gneiss  a  thousand  rook-plantains  (Mima 
ornala)  display  their  handsome  loaves  and  curious  bulbous  looking 
stems,  whilst  the  common  wild  plantain  (M.  swperba)  grows  in  clumps 
in  the  ravine  lower  down.  We  out  down  a  bunch  of  tho  tempting 
golden  fruit.  There  is  nought  inside  them  however  but  a  mass  of 
hard  black  seeds,  thinly  covered  with  farinaceous  pulp.  Our 
attendant  Coorcha  munches  steadily  through  them,  finishing  up 
with  a  handful  of  common  figs  (Pious  glomerate)  which  ho  has  piokod 
on  our  way  up  and  which  swarm  with  a  multitudo  of  Iittio  two- 
tailed  flies. 

This  is  a  Cambrige  tree’(6W/mi«  morella)  ;  tho  yellow  gum  comes 
slowly  out  when  we  out  the  bark,  and  the  larger  one  just  ahead  is  the 
wild  nutmeg  (Myristica  laurifolia).  There  is  another  (M.  Arujusti- 
folia)  lower  down,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as  this  ono.  And  that 
tree  you  are  passing,  with  the  clusters  of  pale  green  (lowers  growing 
out  of  tho  trunk,  is  a  Polyalthia  (P.  cojfeoidea).  The  hark  is  very 
fibrous  and  strong.  And  here  is  another  of  the  same  order  Anoii- 
coae,  quite  a  small  tree  with  glabrous  loaves  ;  it  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Goniothalmus  (0.  Wightii).  It  is  rare  here,  but  much 
cptnmoner  near  Palghat  in  the  Chenat  Nayar  forests. 


We  have  to  out  our  way  now  through  n  denso  undergrowth  of  the 
dwarf  iScrow-pine  ( Pandanus ,  sp.  undescribed  ?)  and  then  through  a 
lot  of  Strobilanthes  (S'.  panv/ulatm)  which  higher  up  forms  the  solo 
undergrowth  in  places.  The  number  of  spocies  of  Strobilanthes  is 
very  groat  and  varies  according  to  the  elevation. 

Wo  aro  now  out  again  in  more  cofl'oo,  wretched  sticks  with  hardly 
a  ioaf  on  them.  Tho  JlemiJeiu  vustairix  1ms  destroyed  them. 

That  large  bird  Hying  across  is  a  hornbill  (Dinhoceros  cavalus). 
Hornbills  aro  brooding  now  and  are  very  noisy.  Who  would  beliovo 
any  bird  capable  of  uttering  snob  horrible  erics  as  that  old  male 
perched  on  tho  dead  troo  opposite  ?  He  roars  like  somo  wild  beast, 
disgusted  no  doubt  at  having  tho  trouble  of  feeding  his  mate, 
who  is  sitting  comfortably  on  her  large  white  eggs  in  the  hole  of 
somo  giant  forest  tree  near.  She  is  fat  and  jolly,  for  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  Mr.  Hornbill  comes  Hying  up  witli  some  sweet  and 
juicy  fig  or  plum  and  pops  it  down  her  throat.  Lady  Hornbills  are 
kept  in  due  subjection  by  their  lords,  who  build  them  into  their 
nests  by  plastering  the  mouth  of  the  hole  up»  with  clay  and  exoro- 
rnent,  loaving  a  mero  slit  to  feed  them  through.  There  must  bo 
some  reason  for  the  males  undertaking  this  self-imposed  task ; 
possibly  their  spouses  are  a  giddy  lot,  and  require  to  be  restrained 
from  leaving  their  nests  to  Ilirt  while  their  eggs  get  cold. 

ft  is  very  sad  to  look  round  us  from  where  we  are  and  see  tho  vast 
extent  of  forest  that  bus  been  destroyed  by  tho  M'appillas  all  round 
for  coffee. 

After  toiling  upwards  for  another  hour,  we  again  fold  oursolves  in 
slmla,  hut  of  a  different  character  to  that  wc  liavo  left  behind  us.  Tho 
trees  are  not  so  lofty,  the  undergrowth  is  much  denser,  the  species 
of  .Strobilanthes  here  is  quite  different  to  that  last  seen  ;  birds,  too, 
aro  more  abundant,  and  bees  and  insects  keep  up  a  continual  hum 
in  tho  blossoming  trees  overhead. 

Wo  aro  now  in  the  fourth  zone  or  evergreen  sliola. 

We  enter  a  dense  growth  of  dwarf  bamboo  (Be.esha  llhmlii)  and 
pul.  up  a  barbing  deer  (C'cnnihix  imraix).  Further  on  our  C'oorclia 
iinds  a  hoes'  nest  {Apix  mdtijica),  and  as  thovo  is  a  delightful  purling 
brook  close  by  wo  decide  to  have  breakfast.  How  lovely  those 
moss-grown  rocks  are,  with  iyohopodiiims  and  balsams  growing  all 
over  thorn,  and  that  funny  frog  ( llylomna  sp.)  squatted  amongst 
thorn,  every  now  and  then  raises  bis  voice  and  treats  us  to  what 
tie  mi  doubt,  considers  music,  a  monotonous  running  up  the  scale, 
whioh  sounds  like  “  Time-  Ink-  tuck— tuck,  tuk,  tuk.” 

Here  comes  our  (Joorcha  with  the  honoy  which  he  lias  cut  of  the 
hole  of  that  Eugenia— -a  mass  of  golden  combs,  with  tho  'divine  scent 
of  tho  beautiful  camollin-liko  flowers  of  tho  iron-wood  (Mesua  forma), 
for  most  of  the  honoy  now  is  collected  from  that  llower.  The  Coorcha 
reserves  for  himself  the  larvae  and  pollen,  which  he  devours  with 
much  gusto  as  we  smoke  our  cheroots.  Ha]  ■'  an  hour  is  all  we  have 
allowod  ourselves  for  this  pleasure,  for  the  top  of  tile  mountain  is 
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yet  for  off  and  we  must  out  our  way  soon.  There  is  a  family  party 
of  the  spur-fowl  (Pteroperdix  spadkeus).  How  fussy  the  mother  is 
about  her  little  brood.  Sho  is  hiding  them  in  the  dead  leaves,  and 
there  they  will  instinctively  crouch  till  we  have  passed  them. 

The  slimy  holo  you  see  in  this  bit  of  swampy  ground  is  a  sambur 
(Buna,  aristotelis)  wallow,  and  last  night,  after  rolling  in  the  mud,  a 
stag  has  rubbed  his  back  against  this  rock  and  then  sharpened  his 
horns  against  yonder  Garoinia  ( 0 .  purpurea).  Our  wido-awuko 
friend,  the  Coor'oha,  pockets  a  lot  of  the  acid  fruit  of  this  tree,  whioh 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  tamarind. 

The  Eugenia  family  is  well  represented  hero,  and  there  aro  more 
species  than  below,  but  I  will  reserve  those  for  tho  list  at  tho  end. 
Simplocos  too,  of  which  wo  see  several  species,  and  cinnamons  ;  but 
most  of  these  are  supposed  to  bo  only  varieties  of  tho  common  kind 
[Cin.  zeylonica).  And  there  is  Eurya  ( E .  Japonim)  which  is  so  like 
the  tea  shrub,  and  two  species  of  Tetranthera  which  tho  Atlas  larva 
delights  to  feed  on,  and  Bischoffia  Javanicu — the  A.  Ijmm  silk-worm 
loves  it.  And  here  is  Bvotlia  Iriphi/lla  with  several  gorgeous  butter¬ 
flies  [PapiJio  Paris)  hovering  round  it,  and  look  at  that  chastc- 
looking  Hestia  (H.  Jasonia)  with  her  laeo-like  wings.  T  have  just 
secured  three  beetles,  a  handsome  green  dalcr,  a  large  roso  bootle, 
one  of  the  cetonidce,  and  a  lino  specimen  of  the  horned  bootlo 
{Odcmtolabis  Burmeistari). 

And  the  Coorcha  has  found  a  horrible  scorpion,  eight  inches  long, 
of  a  dark  bluish  green  color,  which  looks  like  a  small  lobster.  Ho 
tells  us  a  wonderful  story  of  a  snake  which  chased  him  hero,  and 
declares  it  had  wattles  like  a  cock  on  its  Head  of  a  brilliant  scarlet ! 
Most  probably  the  snake  was  the  mountain  cobra  (Ophiphat/os  claps) 
which  is  given  to  bo  aggressive.  This  Coorcha  knows  tho  boa  well 
enough,  for  he  once  killed  one  eighteen  feet  long  with  an  arrow,  so 
he  says.  Snakes  are  numerous  hereabouts,  especially  a  greenish 
brown  viper  with  a  villainous  looking  head.  1  havo  nearly  been 
bitten  a  hundred  times  ;  but.  luckily  this  snake  is  so  sluggish  that 
it  is  a  long  time  before  ho  will  make  up  his  mind  to  retaliate. 

After  another,  half  hour’s  work  we  reach  tho  region  of  dwarf  shola 
forest,  or  the  fifth  region,  and  boro  our  troubles  really  commenco. 
Tho  undergrowth  is  very  dense,  and  wo  have  to  cut  every  ya.nl  of 
our  way.  The  ground,  too,  has  bccomo  very  broken.  There  aro 
great  stretches  of  boulders  to  be  scrambled  over,  and  wo  got  badly 
stung  by  the  common  nettle  ( Gimnlinia  jietcrophylla).  The  trees 
are  principally  dwarf  Egonias  and  ilox  (T.  WighOam)  with  a 
scrubby  bamboo  ( Anmdinacea  W ightiana)  only  six  or  eight  foot  high. 
Tho  species  of  Strobilanthes  is  vary  harsh  too,  and  difficult  to  strug¬ 
gle  through.  Flying. from  hush  to  bush  wo  see  small  flocks  of  a  rare 
laughing  thrush  (Trodmkptcmm  Jerdoni),  while  tho  blue  rock 
thrush  (Petrocinda  cyanea)  sits  looking  at  us  from  a  boulder  above. 

A- multitude  of  other  birds,  such  as  Zosterops  palpvhrosus,  Hypsi- 
petes  micjirimms,  DendropKOa  frontalis,  etc.,  aro  busy  semiring  their 
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food  amongst  the  loaves  and  branches  of  tho  troos  and  shrubs, 
whilst  tho  common  groon  mogalaima,  seated  on  tho  topmost  bough 
of  tho  only  tall  troo  near,  utters  his  monotonous  “  koturr,  koturr  ” 
tho  livelong  day.  Thousands  of  swiftlets  ( Collocalia  unicolor)  are 
hawking  tho  insects  about,  and  will  probably  roost  to-night  in  the 
cavos  of  tho  Bramagiris,  whoro,  at  this  timo  of  tho  year,  thoy  brood 
in  thousands.  Thoir  nosts  aro  not  odiblo,  howovor,  like  tho  Chinoae 
ones,  though  thoy  aro  made  of  tho  samo  substance,  inspissated  saliva 
mixod,  in  tho  oaso  of  thoso  birds,  with  moss  and  feathers. 

A  Nilgiri  Icostrol  { Cerchneis  tinunculus)  is  busy  eating  a  mouse  on 
a  rook,  and  flios  away  with  his  proy  as  wo  approach. 

At  last  wo  gain  tho  peak  and  look  round.  There,  aw'ay  to  tho 
oast,  wo  soo  tho  groat  pools  of  tho  Cobbani  whoro  the  mahsoor  loves 
to  dwell.  To  our  right  lie  the  sorrated  peaks  and  ridges  of  the 
Western  Ghats  with  patches  horo  and  thoro  of  coffee  noar  tlioir 
basos,  and  boyond  again  tho  Nilgiri  plateau  with  groat  masses  of 
black  storm-clouds  gathorod  monacingly  over  it,  whilst  from  thoir 
dark  dopths  vivid  streaks  of  lightning  dart  forth  forked  tonguos 
of  fiamo,  and  tho  boom  of  distant  thunder  echoes  from  tho  rocky 
cliffs  around. 

Clouds  aro  gathering,  too,  on  our  loft  ovor  tho  Bramagiri  and 
Dindamal  hills,  so  wo  will  take  tho  warning  and  hurry  down  again — 
not  tho  way  wo  ornuo,  but  down  tho  Torrioot  face  of  tho  mountain. 

It  is  lato  by  tho  timo  wo  reach  tho  foot,  and,  mounting  our  horses 
postod  for  us  thoro,  we  get  hack  to  tho  Koroth  bungalow  in  time  for  a 
lato  dinnor. 

At  midnight,  the  storm  bursts,  tiro  rain  pours  in  torronts,  whilst 
tho  vivid  and  continuous  flashes  of  lightning  illuminate  tho  country 
round.  How  tho  thunder  peals  and  crashes  ovor  head,  as  roport 
quickly  follows  roport,  until  tho  wlrolo  is  morged  in  one  almost 
continuous  sorios  of  detonations  echoed  baok  from  tho  mountain 
above.  In  an  hour,  it  is  all  ovor,  a  loud  rumbling  to  tho  west  denot¬ 
ing  tho  courso  followed  by  tho  storm  ;  but  the  roar  and  rush  of 
mountain  torronts,  caroorjng  madly  down  tho  stoop  slopes  behind 
us  carrying  tho  surfaoo  soil  away  to  tho  son,  continues  for  somo 
timo  longer. 

At  day-break  wo  aro  off,  cn  route  to  M'anautoddy,  ton  miles 
away.  Tho  air  is  fresh  and  cool,  and  a  thousand  birds  rojoioo ; 
horo  tho  oxquisito  scent  of  a  lovely  orchid  fills  tho  air  with  frag- 
raneo.  It  is  tho  Dendrobium  aumtn.  We  pick  a  fow  of  tho  delioato 
golden  flowers  and  colloot  a  host  of  others  with  which  tho  troos  aro 
laden.  In  this  hollow  thoro  is  a  groat  bod  of  wild  ginger,  and  the 
troos  aro  covered  with  festoons  of  Hoyas  and  handsome  ferns, 
and  there,  on  tho  bank,  or  somo  fine  tree  forus  ( Alsophila  glabra). 
Horo  tho  forest  is  principally  deciduous,  though  many  evergreen 
troos  appear,  such  as  Valeria  Indica,  Evolia  triphjlla,  eto.  The 
shrubby  Wendlandia  ( W .  notoniana)  is  abundant,'  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  on  it  fine  specimens  of  the  larvae  of  the  Atlas  moth 
(Allacua  Atlas). 
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Tho  whole  of  tho  country  about  here  has  boon  ruined  by  koomreo 
cultivation,  tho  land  having  been  tucldod  for  raggi  for  yours,  until 
it  refuses  to  grow  anything  now  but  a  scrubby  vegetation,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  such  trees  as  Evodias,  Lagorstroomius,  tho  Wodiua 
( W .  wodier),  and  Bignonias,  with  scattorod  trees  oiCamja  arborca, 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  growth  of  brnokons. 

There  is  an  okl  avonuo  bovdoring  tho  road,  planted  up  with 
Valeria  Imlica,  Ficus  Bcngahnsis,  Artocarpus  inlcyrifolia,  ote. 
Botwoon  tho  patches  of  jungle  are  open  grassy  downs  with  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  small  black  oattlo  grazing  on  thorn.  Those  latter  are 
not  to  be  trusted,  as  they  are  often  vicious  and  charge  desperately, 
as  I  have  experienced  to  my  cost.  Most  of  tho  animals  have 
wooden  bolls  on,  and  their  loud  and  monotonous  rattling  in  more 
curious  than  ploasant. 

We  pass  numorous  Mappilla  houses  on  tho  road,  oaoh  with  its 
little  coffeo-gardon  shaded  by  jack  troos,  up  tho  stems  of  which 
Dioscoreas  have  boon  trained  for  the  salco  of  their  tuberous  roots. 

As  we  approach  Manontoddy,  tho  lantana  becomes  mere  abun¬ 
dant,  till  finally  it  seems  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of  the 
'country,  affording  a  socuro  asylum  to  numerous  panthors  ( Fclis 
pardus)  which  proy  on  tho  village  dogs,  calvos,  etc. 

■  We  ride  through  t.ho  Manantoddy  bazaar,  a  dirty  and  disreputable 
plaoo,  and  finally  reach  our  destination  at  nine  o’clock,  quite  ready 
for  breakfast,  which  discussed,  we  walk  down  to  the  Forest  office, 
a  small  building  on  tho  top  of  a  hill,  prettily  situated.  Here  we  find 
an  experimental  garden,  in  which  Ceara  rubber  ( Manihot.  GUtzovii), 
mahogany  ( Chlorixylon  Biri elmia),  cocoa  (Tbcobroma  cacao),  the 
rain  troo  (Pithxolobium  saman),  sappou  (Cumilpinia  su-ppan), 
and  a  host  of  Australian  oucalypti,  acacias,  and  exotic  troos  and 
palms  arc  growing  vigorously  ;  and  then  on  to  the  now  building 
for  tho  Forest  officer,  of  which  nothing  is  to  bo  seen  but  the  foun¬ 
dations,  after  which  we  mount  our  horses  and  are  off  again  to  Bogur, 
tho  headquarters  of  tho  ICoodrakoto  forest,  whoro  forest  operations 
are  in  full  swing.  After  riding  about  two  miles,  wo  enter  tho  reserve, 
a  huge  signboard  with  tho  words  “  Imperial  Forest  Bo, servo,  Koodru- 
koto  ”  informing  us  of  tins  fact.  This  board  has  been  nailed  to  a 
fine  young  tree  of  tiro  Nauolea  spocies,  covered  with  its  curious 
flowers  just  liko  olive-green  badminton  balls. 

Tho  Naucloa  is  growing  in  a  swam])  in  a  dense  brake  of  screw- 
pine  (PanAamts  odomtissimus)  with  scattered  troos  of  tiro  common 
willow  (Salix  tatrasperma).  Just  above  us,  overhanging  tho  road 
we  have  come,  is  a  huge  solitary  troo  loadod  with  tho  nests  of  tho 
cliff  bee  (Apis  dorsala),  so,  for  hoavon’s  salco,  do  not  smoke,  or  tho 
irascible  little  wretches  will  be  down  upon  us,  in  which  ease  wo  are 
certain  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  oven  if  wo  escape  with  our  lives  ! 
Here  is  a  bridgo  with  a  notice  that  you  are  to  walk  over  it.  One 
of  my  mahouts  lately,  in  the  dark,  took  his  elephant  across  it,  so  I 
do  not  think  we  neod  pay  much  attention  to  tho  notioo. 
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Tho  forost  improves,  and  we  presently  leave  the  Oliout  police 
station  behind  us  and  roach  the  village  of  Sunnuthgoody.  Here 
we  turn  off,  tho  road  to  tho  right  going  on  to  Mysore.  We  will  go 
that  way  to-morrow. 

Tho  forost  wo  are  now  riding  through  is  very  valuablo.  It 
belongs  to  tho  seventh  zono,  and  is  first-olass  dooiduous  forost  with 
toafc.  Yesterday,  if  you  romombor,  wo  rodo  through  tho  sixth 
zono,  or  open  grass  scrub  aiul  bamboos  with  mixed  dooiduous  and 
evergreen  forost.  Tho  principal  timbor  boro  is  Mutty  ( T .  tomen- 
fosa),  or  Kurra-maradoo  as  it  is  called  in  Canarose.  See  how 
abundant  it  is,  and  wliat  grand  logs  it  can  produce.  Sevonty  and 
eighty  foot  long,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow  !  If  wo  could  but 
got  an  oxtensivo  sale  for  it  at  remunerative  rates,  what  a  mine 
of  wealth  those  grand  forests  would  benomo.  But  we  cannot 
sell  it  now.  Nutivos  do  not  value  it  here,  though  it  is  a  magnificent 
timbor,  vory  strong  and  tough.  Whito-ants,  howovor,  destroy 
it,  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  valued  ;  bosidos  it  is  givon  to  warping 
and  dry  rot  1  Howovor,  whon  a  railway  affords  cheap  oamago  and 
saw-mills  are  at  work,  wo  may  hopo  to  mako  a  fair  profit  out  of  it 

Look  at  those  magnificent  logs !  They  aro  Hons  ( Plcrocarpus 
manujmm),  tho  next  best  timbor  wo  have  to  teak.  Tiro  morohant 
who  has  bought  them  has  got  his  money’s  worth,  for  thoy  lravo 
been  so  woll  and  truly  squared,  and  aro  so  sound,  that  there  will 
bo  littlo  or  no  wastage  in  sawing  thorn  up.  This  mark  in  tho  oomer 
of  tho  log  has  boon  made  by  tho  Bet  Kurumbar  who  squared  it. 
Wliat  does  this  fj_J  heirogiyphio  mean  ?  It  is  only  KaJa’s  mark. 
Ho  has  no  T-squaro,  no  tape,  no  foot-rule,  chisel  or  hammer— 
nothing  but  his  axo,  and  this  is  what  it  is  like  : 


Ho  has  squared  I  ho  log  ontiroly  by  his  oyo.  In  (ho  centre  of  the  log 
wo  find  stamped  with  a  stool  die, 
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which  moans  that  tho  nuinhor  of  the  log  is  270,  that  it  is  30  foot  long, 
and  its  moan  quarter  girth  is  19 J  inchos  and  total  cubical  contents 
77-2-4..  The  /83  denotes  tho  year  in  which  it  was  foiled.  (W.F) 
stands  for  Wynad  forests  and  tho  ©  shows  that  it  Iras  boon  sold.  Tho 
K.J.  in  tho  right-hand  cornor  are  tiro  initials  of  tho  purchasor. 
The  holo  in  tho  corner  is  for  tho  drag-chain  to  pass  through. 

Tho  logs  in  tho  next  dopot  you  soo  arc  all  blaokwood  (Dalberyia 
latifolia).  They  are  for  tho  coast  market,  and  will  bo  shipped  by  tho 
purchasers  at  Tellichorry  for  tho  Bombay  and  Karachi  markots. 
Wo  aro  oloso  to  Bogur  now,  for  on  our  loft  tho  forest  is  a  gorgeous 
soa  of  flame  :  tho  Poinciana  (P.  regia)  is.  in  flowor.  Tho  wholo  of  this 
side  of  tho  road  was  onco  a  splondid  shoot  of  coftbo,  but  tho  managor 
was  foolish  enough  to  plant  this  troo  for  shade,  and,  being  a  surfooo- 
foeder,  its  roots  quickly  starved  tho  colfoo  out. 

Wo  loavo  tho  road  now  and  turn  sharply  to  tho  right,  and  rido 
through  tho  estate.  Thoro  aro  a  fowjuck  troos  lioro  and  thoro,  but 
our  elephants  have  strippod  tho  loaves  and  branohos  oil'  them  and 
they  do  not  look  happy.  Those  twm  largo  sheds  you  soo  below  us 
are  the  elephant  housos,  but  tho  oiophants  havo  not  rotumod 
yet  from  their  work. 

We  will  have  tiffin  now  and  thon  writo  somo  letters,  after  which 
wo  will  go  down  to  tho  stream  oloso  by  and  soo  if  wo  can  got  a  tow 
oarp  for  dinner.  This  is  tho  forest  hut  ;  it  is  built  ontiroly  of  teak 
and  shingled.  It  was  nicely  matted  inside  at  one  time,  but  I  had 
the  mats  all  pulled  oil'  tho  walls,  as  rats  took  up  tlioir  quarters  bot- 
woen  and  snakes  followod  thorn. 

Here  is  old  Khazi.  He  is  a  groat  fisherman  and  has  turned  up 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

“  How  is  the  water,  Khuzi  ?  ”B“  Excellent,  sahib.” 

“  And  the  fish,  are  there  lots  of  them  ?  ”  “  Your  lordBhip  will 

havo  good  sport ;  they  aro  well  on  tho  feed.” 

“  Well,  we  will  take  tho  rods  and  come  at  onco.” 

“  Here  are  the  leaves,  master.” 

We  carefully  tie  on  a  Valisnoria  leaf  to  our  hook,  so  that  it  is 
quite  concealed,  and  wading  into  tho  head  of  the  run,  lot  our  lino, 
with  six  feet  of  tho  finest  drawn  gut  at  tho  end,  float  gently  down 
the  current.  Just  as  tho  leaf  passes  the  roots  of  yonder  willow, 
sixty  feet  away,  there  is  a  swirl,  and  a  plunge,  and  a  suddon  tug  at 
the  line,  and  our  rool  screams  a  morry  tune.  Ho  is  six  pounds, 
if  an  ounce  I  Gently  now,  for  ho  is  trying  hard  to  fray  tho  gut 
against  that  snag.  Now  he  makes  a  rush  for  that  fallen  tree  in  tho 
water.  Once  under  that,  and  ho  is  gone.  Oh  I  run  Kalu,  run  1 
Wade  in  and  free  the  line  ;  it  has  twisted  round  that  bamboo  twig. 
Be  careful  i  He  is  off  I  No,  thank  goodness,  no  ;  lie  is  on  still. 
Now  for  the  net.  They  have  left  it  behind  :  how  disgusting. 
Khazi  !  help  me  to  land  this  fish.  Out  with  him  now  I  And 
Khazi  deftly  pushes  his  fingers  in  behind  the  gills  and  flings  Barbus 
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carmticm,  quivering  and  gleaming,  on  tho  pebbly  shore,  He  is 
quite  four  pounds  we  find.  But  see  what  Kha/.i  is  up  to.  He  has 
a  dozen  gourds,  and  is  tying  three  feet  of  sago  palm  ( Caryota  urms) 
fibre  on  to  the  neck  of  each ;  and  now  ho  whips  on  hooks,  baits 
them  with  Ageratum  leaves,  and  seta  them  floating  down  the  stream. 
There  goes  the  little  fleet,  and  bob  !  down  goes  tho  loading  gourd. 
Now  it  is  up  again,  and  seems  to  have  gone  mad,  for  it  jumps  and 
leaps  about,  thon  dives  and  diasppours  in  tho  most  surprising  man¬ 
ner.  But  old  Khazi  knows  what  is  up,  for  lie  lias  run  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  pool,  and,  as  tho  gourd  passes  him,  seizes  it,  and  lo  !  there 
is  a  handsome  throe-pound  barbus  at  the  end  of  the  lino. 

Wo  go  on  fishing  with  varying  succoss,  and  finally  count  up  a  bag 
of  three  brace  of  carp.  Old  Klm/.i  has  caught  two,  and  has  made 
besides  a  miscellaneous  bag  of  mastaeemblus — a  fish  that  looks  like 
a  sharp-nosed  eel — four  young  labeo3,  several  oat  fish  (silurus), 
and  a  heap  of  the  little  Barilius  Bake.ri, 

On  our  way  back  we  call  on  old  Lutohmi,  a  dear  old  elophant,  at 
the  shed,  and  treat  her  to  some  jaggery  and  see  Mr.  Sankara  fod. 
He  has  been  naughty  of  late  and  beonmo  "  must,”  so  he  has  had  to 
do  double  work.  Here  are  Chloe  and  Phyllis,  who  woro  captured' 
in  the  Alambadi  khedda  in  Coimbatore.  Vixen  has  gone  to  Nilara- 
bur.  These  last  three  are,  I  believe,  the  only  onos  alive  now  out  of 
all  those  thon  captured  !  They  are  going  clown  to  tho  river  now  to 
bathe,  after  which  they  will  ho  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to  graze 
all  night. 

Do  you  notico  the  number  of  young  troes  here  that  have  grown 
up  everywhere  in  this  abandoned  coffee  estate  ?  There  are  two 
teak  seedlings  twonty  feet  in  height ;  and  those  are  all  young 
blaekwood  trees,  growing  vigorously. 

Beforo  dinner  wo  will  send  for  old  Kurumhar  Kala  and  the 
forostor,  and  give  them  orders  to  have  two  Kurumbars  ready  to 
go  with  us  to  tho  Soola  Bulla  forest,  near  tho  Coorg  frontier,  early 
to-morrow  morning. 

Daybreak  sees  us  up,  and  we  aro  in  tho  forest  after  sunrise.  We 
march  steadily  along  tho  forest  road  for  some  distance  and  turn  off, 
after  crossing  a  Jargo  bridge,  to  inspoot  a  depot. 

There  are  over  sovonty  logs  in  this  depot,  all  dead  toak,  for  we 
have  not  felled  living  trees  hero  for  tho  last  six  years.  The  Ituruin- 
bars  who  have  prepared  those  logs  are  waiting  for  the  measure 
ments'to  be  checked,  and  this  we  do.  A  great  deal  of  the  timber 
you  see  is  much  cracked  and  flawed,  but  as  long  as  we  can  make  any 
profit  out  of  it,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  let  it  get  burnt  up  and 
destroyed. 

.  Look  at  the  pugs  of  this  tiger  !  what  a  monstrous  size  they 
are  !  He  lives  up  on  the  Bramagiri  plateau,  and  only  occasionally 
comes  down  here  when  he  is  hard  up  for  grub  and  has  established 
a  scare  amongst  the  sambur  up  there.  He  is  a  grand  old  fellow, 
this  tiger,  and  I  once  had  a  shot  at  him,  but  only  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  leg. 
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•  There  are  wild  dogs  (Guon  rutilans)  crossing  tho  road  ahead, 
eight-  -nine — ten  of  them  !  One  stops  and  barks  at  ns,  with  ins 
brush  up  in  the  air,  and  then  jumps  lightly  over  a  log  and  dis¬ 
appears.1  They  are  remorseless  beasts,  these  dogs,  and  kill  numbers 
of  deer,  both  sambur  (Rum  ansloleMs)  and  spotted  door  (Axis 
maculatus).  Sometimes  they  go  about  in  enormous  packs  ;  I 
have  seen  one  of  over  sixty  myself.  Tho  wild  dog  has  few  enemies 
to  keep  it  in  cheek,  and  it  is  but  rarely  shot  by  Hportsinen.  I  think, 
though,  that  a  good  many  got  killed  in  their  encounters  with  dan¬ 
gerous  game,  snob  as  boars  and  tigers.  There  nro  many  instances 
on  record  of  wild  dogs  having  troo’d  botli  tigers  and  panthers, 
and  one,  of  their  having  killed  and  partly  caton  a  tiger  at  llundipora 
on  the  Mysore  frontier. 

The  forest  we  are  now  passing  through  has  a  denso  undergrowth 
of  Lcoas  and  zingiberaoeous  plants,  with  a  host  of  creepers  trailing 
along  the  ground  and  twining  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  in  many 
instances  distorting  the  tree,  or  even  strangling  it  altogether. 
Many  species  of  ficus  arc, however,  far  worse  in  this  re, spout,  for  there, 
in  front  of  you,  is  a  mighty  rosewood  tree  (Dalberyia  Ittlefolui),  tho 
trunk  of  which  has  been  almost  completely  hidden  by  a  iig  (F. 
parasitica),  and  so  tightly  lias  it  been  embraced  that  there  is  nothing 
to  denote  that  the  rosewood  is  oven  alive  but  that  miserable  tuft,  ol' 
leaves  showing  overhead  through  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  its  enemy. 

Wo  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  now,  for  hero  are  the  flush  tracks 
of  a  solitary  elephant,  a  rogue,  no  doubt,  for  lie  is  constantly  about 
here  and  is  the  terror  of  our  Kurumhar  axemen.  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  we  found  him  in  company  with  (Jhloo  and  I’liyllis, 
who  were  let  loose  to  graze  in  this  part  of  the  forest  last  night,. 

What  is  Kala .  running  back  for  1  Ho  must  have  seen  tho 
tusker.  No  ;  there  is  a  large  sounder  of  pig  (Sus  Irulica),  he  says, 
in  a  swamp.  .There  they  go,  headed  by  a  grim  old  boar,  who  is, 
grunting  angrily  and  champing  his  tusks.  We  will  let  him  pass 
as  we  are  not  armed. 

Here  we  are  at  the  big  depot,  and  there  is  old  Lutohini  in  tho 
swamp.  She  has  evidently  not  smelt  that  rogue,  or  she  would 
have  come  straight  homo  again,  for  she, does  not  like  wild  elephants, 
and  is, not  given  to  flirting  with  rogues,  like  her  giddy  companions, 
Ciiloc  and  Phyllis. 

Just  look  at  the  magnificent  trees  hero  !  And  no  wonder  thby  are 
so, fine, .for  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  nearly  black,  and  component 
entirely  of  the  rich 'surface-soil  washed  down  from  the  low,,  bills 
around  by  the  monsoon  rains.  The  rainfall  is  about  eighty  inches 
hero  annually.,  There  stands  a  .magnificent  teak  surrounded  -  by 
thousands  of  Mutty  trees  (Fe.rminalia  Umentom),  and  Vonghay 
(Pteroparpus  marsupium),  and  Venteak  ( Lagerslroemia  microcarpa), 
with  here  and  there  a  noble  rosewood  (Dalberyia  latifolia).  Here, 
just,, off  tho  road,  is  a  monstrous  fig  (Ficus  mysorensis)  that  was 
blown  down  in  the  fearful  monsoon  gales  of  1882.  ,  A.  famous  tree 
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it  was,  too,  known  amongst  the  Kurumbars  as  the  groat  "  Goni 
Barmy,”  Its  brandies  bore  twice  a  year  a  rich  crop  of  wax  and 
honey,  for  over  a  hundred  colonies  of  the  large  bee  {Apis  dorsata) 
have  resorted  for  years  to  this  mighty  tree  to  rear  their  broods 
in  fancied  security. 

We  must  return  now,  for  we  go  to  Blmwullythis  evening.  The 
forest  horo  swarms  with  birds.  That  handsome  black  bird  flying 
across  the  path  is  the  Bhimraj  ( Bdolius  paradimis),  often  tamed  by 
Muhammadans  for  its  song.  It  also  possesses  a  strong  power  of 
mimicry,  and,  in  captivity,  will  imitate  the  mewing  of  eats,  crying 
of  babies,  and  cackling  of  poultry  in  the  most  wonderful  manner, 
In  English  it  is  known  as  tho  racquet-tailed  drongo  shrike,  from  the 
two  elongated  tail  feathers,  which  arc  curled  into  tho  shape  of  a 
racquet  at  tho  ond. 

Seated  on  a  twig  is  a  male  of  the  handsome  Malabar  trogon 
{Hmpactes  fasciatus),  his  rose-pink  breast  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  deliontely-penciled  black  of  his  wings.  Hashing  like  a 
meteor  across  the  path,  flies  the  lovely  bronze-wing  dove  {Chaleo- 
phaps  Imlicn),  the  metallic  green  of  his  wings  glittering  like  some 
jewel  in  tho  sunshine. ;  and  on  tho  troo  in  front  are  a  host  of  flame 
birds  {Pencmolus  Jlameus),  the  cocks  clad  in  orango-red  and  black 
and  the  hens  in  gold  and  dark  grey.  Tho  oriole  {Oriolus  kundoo) 
is  horo,  too,  resplondont  in  his  gold  and  black  livery,  and  the  fairy 
blue-bird  {Irena  pueUa)  with  a  back  of  the  loveliest  cobalt  blue, 
the  rest  of  his  body  a  jetty  black.  Hodgson’s  wood-pecker  {Picus 
Hodgsoni)  is  investigating  the  trunk  of  yonder  hoary  tree  and 
making  the  forest  resound  again  with  Iris  loud  rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. 
Tho  moment  we  catch  his  eye  he  slips  round  tho  trunk  like  light¬ 
ning.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  birds  that  swarm  in  these  forests,  with  the  limited  space  at  my 
command  ?  I  must  even  content  myself  with  a  dry  list  of  them 
at  the  end. 

We  have  reaohed  Begur  now,  and  so  we  will  mount  onr  horses 
and  be  off  to  Bhawully.  At  Knrtieollmn  we  branch  off  to  the 
Mysore  road,  and,  after  going  a  short  distance,  pass  the  Padry 
Rcsorve  signboard  and  a  little  further  on  reach  tho  Bhawully  bridge. 
Wo  now  dismount,  and  go  down  to  the  river  and  have  a  look  at  the 
colonies  of  boes  ( Apis  dorsata)  that  have  built  under  the  arches  of 
tho  bridge.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight  truly  !  There  are  over  a 
hundred  hives  :  tho  bees  are  flying  in  millions  across  the  bridge 
and  We  see  nervous  travellers  passing  the  bridge  at  a  run  to  avoid 
being  stung.  Seated  on  a  willow  tree  are  about  fifty  or  sixty  birds— 
king-crows  (Dicrurus  macrocercus)  and  bee-eat6rs  (j)f crops  'viridis 
and  Swinhoii).  Watch  them,  and  you  will  see  one  or  two  leave 
their  perches  for  a  moment,  fly  rapidly  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  snap  up  a  bee,  and  retire  to  tho  forest  on  the  opposite  side 
to  devour  their  prey  at  their  leisure.  This  goes  on  continuously, 
ahd  tho  numbers  of  bees  devoured  in  this  way  must  be  something 
enormous, 
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Before  returning  to  Manantoddy  wo  will  just  tako  a  run  down  to 
the  pool  in  the  Cubbani  at  Shanaiuangalam,  and  have  a  try  for 
mahseer  ( Barbus  mosal)  and  Carnatio  carp  (B.  Carnations).  There 
are  some  monstors  in  this  great  pool,  and  if  wo  are  fortunate  onough 
to  get  a  run,  we  must  look  to  our  tackle  and  see  that  it  is  in  propor 
order. 

Here  is  the  pool,  some,  four  hundred  yards  long  by  ono  hundred 
yards  broad,  and  from  ten  to  sovontoon  foot  doop  ;  a  fine  shoot;  of 
water.  We  will  now  unwind  our  reel,  and  dry  the  three  hundred  yards 
of  strong  cotton  line  it  holds,  in  tho  sun  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
We  will  also  oil  tho  winch,  for  it  is  a  check  winch  invented  by  mo, 
and  see  that  it  is  in  propor  working  order.  Having  done  tin's,  wo 
will  prepare  our  bait.  First  and  foremost  wo  cut  a  bamboo  rod, 
seven  feet  long,  and  put  on  a  single  gut-lino  with  a  lino  lmir-hook  ; 
next  we  deftly  tie.  on  a  leaf-fly  and  then  chuck  in  a  handful  of  Valis- 
neria  leaf.  See  how  the  fish  are  rising  :  now  is  tho  time.  Our 
fly  falls  gently  in  the  very  centre  of  a  patch  of  floating  Valisnorla. 
Thorc  is  a  swirl,  and  a  tug,  and,  after  a  littlo  play,  wo  land  a  nice 
little  Carnatic  carp,  nino  inches  long,  just  the  right  size.  Onr 
Kurumbars  have  meanwhile  made  a  bamboo  basket  with  a  narrow 
mouth,  and  we  put  our  bait  into  it  and  lower  it  into  tho  water  with 
a  tuft  of  grass,  to  keep  tho  fish  from  jumping  out,  shoved  into  its 
mouth.  In  ton  minutes  wo  have  half-a-dozen  young  carp,  and 
it  is  now  time  to  reel  up  our  line.  This  finished,  wo  examine  tho 
three  trebles  and  coat  the  silk  whipping  with  a  littlo  fly-wax.  Thoso 
trebles  are  the  very  largest  and  strongest  made  for  mahseer  fishing. 
We  now  out  a  strong  bamboo  rod,  twenty-five  feet  long,  nice  and 
pliable,  and  lash  it  firmly  to  a  willow  tree  so  that  tho  point  over¬ 
hangs  a  deep,  shady  portion  of  the  pool.  Next  wo  take  out  a 
carp  and  with  a  needle  stitch  a  double  thread  through  his  back, 
just  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  We  then  pass  ono  of  the  hooks 
through  the  loop  of  thread  thus  formed,  and  tie  our  line  to  tho  tip 
of  the  bamboo  rod,  so  that  we  can  lower  our  bait  at  will  from  tho 
bank  ;  at  the  same  time  wo  make  onr  tie  just  strong  enough  to 
hook  the  mahseer  when  lie  seizes  the  bait.  Wo  now  drive  the 
spike  of  our  reel  deep  into  the  hank,  and  reel  up  tho  slack  lino  till 
the  dorsal  fin  of  the  bait  just  shows  abovo  water.  The  bait  is  very 
vigorous,  you  see,  for  ho  dashes  madly  round  in  a  circle,  striving  to 
escape.  A  screen  must  bo  mado  or  the  wily  mahseor  would  novor 
come  near  the  placo  if  he  suspected  that  we  were  hero. 

Wo.have  another  reel,  and  this  wo  will  work  in  a  difforont  way, 
Wo  will  first’drive  tho  spike  into  the  ground  and  thou  pull  out  thirty 
yards  of  line.  About  a  foot  from  tho  hooks,  wo  tie  a  quartz  pobblo  (if 
a  pound  in  weight,  and  thon  wo  bait  tho  hooks  with  a  lu  mp  of  raggi 
dough  as  big  us  your  two  lists.  Wo  next  gather  tho  lino  into  a  neat 
coil  and  fling  our  bait  far  out  into  the  pool.  When  tho  bait  and 
pebjfle  havo  settled  at  the  bottom,  we  gently  pull  in  the  Black  lino 
till  wo  fool  the  weight  of  tho  stone,  and  then  tako  a  dou.blo  turn  of 
the  line  round  a  stake  ono  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  your  fingor. 
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This  stnko  wo  thrust  doop  into  the  sand,  and  then  make  tiro  line 
from  the  reel  to  the  stalco  taut.  All  is  ready  now,  and  thore  is 
nothing  for  it  but  patience.  Tiro  sun  is  just  sotting,  and  it  is  tho 
hour  whon  mnhsoor  wako  and  begin  to  feed.  Silence  !  Not  a  word 
must  bo  uttorod,  so  wo  lio  down  behind  our  soreon  and  lazily  watoh 
tho  green  imperial  pigeons  (Carpophaga  insignis)  cooing  and  pruning 
tlioir  foathors  on  yondor  bastard  ebony  troe  (Diospyros  mbryopteris). 
Swimming  slowly  down  tho  pool,  nothing  visiblo  but  his  bung-like 
eyes,  goes  a  mugger  ( OrocodUns  palustns)  on  tho  look  out  for  grub. 
No  ohaneo  of  a  mahsoor  as  long  as  that,  scaly  monster  is  on  the 
movo  1  Some  Wodagur  women  are  coming  down  the  bank  for 
wator  opposite  us  with  tlioir  polishocl  brass-pots  gracefully  poised 
on  tlioir  heads.  Tho  mugger  dives  and  is  gone,  tho  wood  pigeons 
flutter  from  tho  obony  troo  and  swiftly  wing  thoir  way  down 
stream,  a  molanoholy  frog  .croaks  dismally  from  yon  slimy  pool 
covered  with  ferruginous  scum,  and  tho  hoot  of  tho  groat  eaglo  owl 
(Bubo  Nipahnsis)  is  ochood  from  tho  dark  forost  behind  its. 

Tho  stars  twinkle  ovorhoad,  ancl  soon  all  nature  is  hushed,  the 
silonco  being  now  and  again  brolton  by  tho  splash  of  some  groat  fish. 
Hours  pass  and  no  sign.  Tt  is  drowsy  work,  and  soon  the  heavy 
breathing  of  our  Kurumbar  is  tho  only  sound  heard.  Wo  begin  to 
nod  too,  whon  splash  !  whir-r-r-r-v  !  whir-r-r-r-r-r-r-r  I  There  is 
a  sound  as  if  tho  father  of  all  fish  had  taken  a  header  out  of  the 
wator,  and  our  rod  sings  merrily  as  yard  alter  yard  is  reeled  .out 
with  tho  rapidity  of  lightning  !  Gently  now  !  Wo  seize  tho  lino 
with  a  strip  of  chamois  -loathor  ;  it  is- put  through  in  nn>  instant,. 
Lower  the  line  under  water  I  Let  him  travel.  Do  not  attempt 
to  stop  him  or  tho  line  will-  part.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
out  and  still  ho  goes!  Ha  !  his  first  rush  is  over,  and  now  we 
will  roel  in  hand  over  hand.  Tn  conics  tho  lino  ;  a  desperate  tug,; 
ho  is  off  again.  Lot  him  go.  Noarly  two  hundred  yards  out, 
and  suddenly  the  line  stiffens.  Heavens  !  it  will  part.  We  feel 
tho  desperate  tugs  at  the  end  of  it,  but  not  only  will  it  not  oome  in, 
bid  wbon  wo  lot  it  out,  it  slacks !  Tho  fish  has  fouled  it  and  has 
heat  us.  Tho  raft  !  the  raff,  !  The  Kurumbar  lights  a  bamboo 
torch.  I  jump  on  the  faff,  and  my  companion  attends  to  tiro  line. 
Wo  polo  rapidly  down  ,  lino  in  hand.  Tho  fish  lias  foulod  in  tho 
hoavy  wafer  bolow.  Wo  shoot,  past,  and  over  tho  spot.  A  fow 
tugs  at  the  line  and  it  is  free.  Hurrah  !  the  fish  is  still  oil !  Lot 
out  Jino  I  wo  cry  as  the  fish  forges  ahoad,  nearly  towing  the  raft. 
He  has  doubled  and  goes  up  stream,  fouling  tho  line  again  under 
tho  raft ;  but  wo  quickly  freo  it,  and  now  it  tautens  as  bo  frantically 
dashos  down  again.  Lino!  lino!  more  lino!  Ha!  see  his  tail 
as  the  water  boils  under  its  strokes.  His  race  is  run  now,  and  ho 
nears  the  raff.  The  glare  of  the  torch  lights  up  his  massive  bails, 
and,  liofror  of  horrors  !  allows  one  boob  aloni  slightly  attached 
to  tho  vory  tip  of  his  under  lip  !  One  more  piill,  hands  aro  slipped 
behind  his  gills,  and  ho  is  ours  as  bo  lays  gasping  on  the  raft.  And 
no\y  back  to  tho  hut,  the  Kurumbar  frantic  with  joy.  Wo  land 
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and.  -weigh  our  prize,  sixty-four  and  a  half  pounds,  a  splendid  female . 
Enough  for  to-night,.  We  get  hack  to  qamp  to  sleep  soundly  till 
daybreak.' 

FAUNA.' 

In  Appendix  II  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  animals  found  in 
Malabar.  To  this  list  I  might  have  added  two  new  hats  (Cheirop¬ 
tera),  but  as  they  have  not  been  named  as  yet  I  hare  not  done  so. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval  ghat  forests, 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  clad  with  a  long  dense  fur. 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  description  here  cf 
the  fauna,  of  Malabar,  the  space  at  my  command  being  so  limited  ; 
btt  a  short  description  of  the  habits  and  distribution  of  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  forms  may  be  of  interest. 

:  The  wild  elephant  is  the  most  important  animal  of  the  district. 
Without  his  assistance,  whon  domesticated,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to.  work  the  forests.  Wherever  you  go  in  the  forests  you  find 
numberless .  pitfalls  excavated  for  his  capture;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  mostly  old  ones,  half  filled  in.  Numbers  of  elephants 
are  captured  by  Nayars  and  Mappillas,  and  broken  in  for  timber 
dragging,  which  is  done  entirely  by  the  teoth  ;  the  elephant  seizing 
a  thick  cable  made  ofgrewia  fibre  in  his  trunk,  and  biting  tho  ond 
between  his  molars,  drags  the  log,  to  which  the  other  ond  of  the 
cable  has  been  made  fast.  In  wet  and  slippery  weather,  when 
going  downhill,  a  log  often  gets  such  way  on  that  tho  elophant’3 
jaw  is  either  dislocated  by  the  sudden  jerk  or  a  molar  is  pullod  out. 
All  elephants  which  are  forced  to  drag  timbor  in  this  brutal  and 
irrational  manner  have  their  jaws  very  much  disfigured  by  abscesses 
and  suffer  cruelly  from  toothache,  often  being  laid  up  for  months 
at  a.  time.  Elephants  are  very  abundant  all  along  the  chain 
of  the  Western  Ghats  and  in  the  teak  forests  of  Beni,  Chedloth,  and 
Koodrakote  ;  but  here  they  are  partially  migratory,  leaving  Wynad 
in  the  heavy  bursts  of  the  monsoon  for  the  drier  climate  of  Mysore, 
where  they  eat,  quantities  of  the  black  saline  earth  in  tho  salt  licks 
and  thus  get  rid  of  the  innumerable  intestinal  worms  .with  which 
they  are  troubled.  When  the  domestic  elephant,  prompted  by 
instinct,  does  this,  the  mahout  thinks  at  onoo  that,  ho  is  ill,  and 
the  wretched  animal  is  forthwith  dosed  with  the  most  virulent 
mineral  and.  vegetable  poisons  that  the  nearest  bazaar  is  capable 
of.  producing,  suoh  as  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenio,  verdigris, 
crOton-oil,  marking-nut,  nuxvomiea,  etc.,  mixed,  up  with  Such 
ridiculous  ingredients,  as  bison  flesh,  peacook’s  fat,  etc. 

:  I  have  heard  frequent  complaints  of  the  “  want  of  constitution 
of  Indian  elephants”  and  such  like  balderdash,  but  when.' we 
consider  the  brutal  and  wicked  manner  in  winch  this,  one  of  the 
noblest,  creations.  of  .God, ,  is  treated,  is  it  any  bonder. that  the 
wretched  animal,  however  powerful  its  constitution,  sucoumbs  ? 
Think 'of  the  dreary  marches  of  a  newly-caught  'animal — which  has 
already '  endured  all  the  tortures  of  the.  damned  fin  the'  khodda 
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where  it  was  captured— over  dusty  plains  in  the  Hot  weather, 
pieketted  out  in  the  scorching  sun,  often  without  a  drop  of  water 
to  assuage  its  burning  thirst,  fed  for  years  on  coooanut  leaves' or 
the  eternal  banyan  and  fig,  physicked  when  it  is  well  and  when  it  is 
ill,  in  a  word— physicked  to  death  ! 

In  Malabar  the  system  of  catching  elephants  is  to  dig  group's 
of  pitfalls  on  the  pathways  and  beaten  tracks  the  animal  has  made 
for  itself,  and  which  it  is  so  fond  of  using.  As  a  rule,  those  pits, are 
dug  a;litt,lo  way  off  tho  road  anrT  a  tree  felled  across  it  to  induce 
the  animals  to  go  round ;  but  so  artful  are  they,  that  a  .cautiou^ 
old  fomale  will  often  suspect  the  trap,  and  carefully  unebver  tho 
pitfalls,  to  prevent  her  more  youthful  companions  from  tumbling 
in.  Elephants  are  often  seriously' injured  and  even  killed  in"  these 
pitfalls. 

The  ganr  ( Uarceus  gaums)  was  in  former  years  very  abundant 
everywhere  in  the  Malabar  forests,  but  murrain  has  slain"  its 
thousands,  and  the  native  and  European  pot-hunters  have,  not  been, 
behind-hand  in  the  work  of  destruction.  I.  have  heard  well,- 
authenticated  cases  of  Englishmen  who  have  shot,  three  and  four 
cow  bison  of  a  day  and  ,liave  left  them  to  rot  where  they  fell. 

Now,  bison  are  only  to  be  found  on  tha.Bramagin  and  Dindamul 
ranges  of.  bills,  in  the  Chedleth,  and  Bern  forests,  and,  in  tho  ghat, 
forests  near.;Peria  in  the  Wynad.  In  the  low-country  tho  gauris, 
found  all  along  the  slopes  of  the  Westeru'Ghats,  from,  the  Coorg 
frontier. ;to  near  Palghat  in  the  Chenat  Nayar  forosts •;  but  they  are. 
nowhere  abundant.  .  . 

'■  Sambur  (JRasa  aristotelis),— This  fine  deer  is  almost  extinct  in 
the  "Wynad  plateau  proper,  "but  is  still  fairly  abundant  on  the  spurs 
of  the  Western  Ghats  and  on  the  Bramagiri  range;  ■  It  is -also* 
found'  all  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats,  but  is  Hot 
very  abundant.  : 

The  spotted  door  ( Axis  maculata). — This  handsome  animal  is' 
abundant  only  near  the  foot  of  the  Iiarkur  ghat ;  elsowhdre  it  is 
far  from  common;  and  may  be  considered  nearly  extinct' jn  the 
Wyhad,  .where'  at  'one  time  it  swarmed. 

The, tiger  (Fplis  tigris)  is.rara  in  the  Wynad,  not  uncommon  all, 
along  tho  Wesson  Ghats,  where  each  tiger  has  his  own  boat  and 
doos  .ript.  interfere  with  his  neighbour.  As  a  rule,  the  tiger, in > 
Matetbar  is  restricted  to  such  parts  where  game  abounds, 

.  The  panther  (F.  parches)  is  particularly  abundant  at  Manantoddy^ 
in  Wynad,  and  in'  September  and'  October' may  be  heard  roaring 
round  your  house  in  every  direction.  Woe  to 'the  dog  that  leave'S' 
his -masteris house,  even  for  five  minutes;  there  at  bight,  -, 

The  wild  pig  (S.  Indicus )  is  common  everywhere  in  the  forests, 
bur,  .is  fairly  kept  in  check  by  his  natural  enemies  the  tiger,  -pM, 
wikk  dog,  and  .last,  though  not  least,  the  native,  who  is  very  pairtiial' 
to,  pork,  even  though  it  may  be  .measly.  , 
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The  South  Indian  wild  goat  ( Hemiiragus  hylocrius)  was  abundant 
onoe  all  along  the  precipitous  peaks  and  rocky  hills  of  tho  Western 
Ghats  from  Naduvatam  to  noar  Valliyar,  but  it  has  boen  so  oeaso- 
lessly  persecuted  by  Europoans  and  natives  alike,  and  tho  does  so 
ruthlessly  slaughtered,  that  wlioro  there  wore  herds  formerly  of 
ovor  a  hundred,  you  raroly  now  moot  with  more  than  two  or  throe, 
and  on  many  groat  rocky  ranges  they  aro  quito  oxtinut. 

Tiro  following  interesting  aocount  of  tamo  ibox  is  takon  from 
tho  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  Now  Sorios,  II,  82. 
It  is  sad  to  relate  that  thoso  ibox  havo  all  boon  since  ruthlossly 
shot  down  by  persons  who  ought  to  havo  known  bettor. 

“  No  one  livos  upon  this  hill  ”  (Malliattur  hill-station,  north- 
oast  of  Ahlwye),  “  but  the  chapol  ”  (“  a  vory  filthy  littlo  nogloctod 
church  which  bears  a  charactor  of  excossivo  sanctity  ”)  “  has 
a  woolcly  visit  from  tho  priosts  at  Malliattur,  who  at  othor  times 
leave  the  chapel  to  tho  care  of  a  oonvortod  lrord  of  ibox,  which 
graze  on  the  steep  hill-sido  and  sholtor  in  tho  shods  and  outhousos. 
I  saw  fiftoou  of  these  very  ugly  goats  about  tho  knoll,  all  males, 
which  was  remarkable,  and  I  should  havo  ontorod  them  in  this 
my  diary  as  having  distinctly  monastic  habits  had  I  not  boen  told 
that  there  woro  many  more  in  numbor  of  the  othor  sox  Just  out  of 
sight  among  the  bushes,  which  silenced  tho  suggestion.  These 
civilizod  mombors  of  a  forest  family  havo  not  lost  ail  the  habits  of 
their  race  in  general.  They  saunter  with  composure  on  edges  ns 
sharp  as  knives,  and  stand  with  all  four  foot  upon  a  single  point 
of  rock.  Nor  are  thoy  loss  wary  than  tho  ibox  tribo  in  general. 
Thoir  cunning  teaches  thorn  that  they  aro  safer  in  tho  sanotuory 
of  the  church  than  on  thoir  wonted  haunts,  the  procipico  ;  and 
having  taken  up  their  abode  upon  tho  saorod  hill,  they  bask  in 
perfect  safety  as  if  aware  that  it  was  conseoratod.  In  one  of  the 
ohapel  offices  a  black  buck  was  lounging  on  a  bedstead,  who  knew 
his  place  better  than  to.  take  any  notice  of  tho  herotio  intruder, 
and  such  was  evidently  tho  feeling  of.  the  herd  in  general.  This 
seems  to  speak  of  good  intelligence,  yet,  judging  by  tho  head  and 
face,  tho  ibox  is  a  sheepish  jackass.  Dull  as  thoso  animals  oppoar, 
they  aro  said  to  have  all  tho  clevomoss  of  priosts,  and,  whon 
anything  goes  wrong  on  the  hill,  one  of  tho  old  bucks  goes  down 
immediately  to  report  it  in  Malliattur.  Only  a  fow  days  ago  one 
of  these  vigilant  vergors  is  said  to  have  takon  tho  three-mile  walk 
to  ask  a  man  in  the  village  whon  he  meant  to  pay  that  silver  olophdnt 
he  had  promisod  to  tho  church  if  tho  pitfalls  ho  was  digging  should 
prove  successful,  an  elephant  having  been  takon  and  tho  vow 
forgotton.” — ( Captain  Fred  G.  Colton's  account  of  a  journey  over 
the  Annamullays  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  teak  forests ,'  etc.-— 
Cochin  to  Annamullay.) 

There  are  three  fine  species  of  largo  squirrels  in  Malabar.  The 
Malabar  red  squirrel  ( Sciurus  Malabaricus )  is  abundant  everywhere 
in  the  ghat  forests,  and  is  also  found  in  tho  ravines  of  the  dociduouB 
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forosts.  Thoro  aro  two  variotios :  the  one  has  a  yollow  tip  to  its 
tail  and  tho  other  has  a  tail  wholly  black. 

Tho  largo  flying  squirrol  ( Pteromys  pelaurisla)  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  animal.  It  is  entire  ly  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  very  silent, 
only  giving  uttoranoo  to  a  low  plaintive  noto  at  night.  It  grunts 
liko  a  young  pig  whon  handled.  Tho  fur  is  beautiful  and  much 
valuod.  Tljoso  squirrels  are  very  abundant,  hut  rarely  soon,  unloss 
a  forost  is  follod,  whon  they  ily  out  of  thoir  holos  as  tho  troos  fall. 

Fishes. 

Of  fishes  thoro  aro  innumerable  spooios  and  variotios,  and  all 
waters  teem  with  (hem.  Tho  most  important  amongst  the  sea-fisb 
aro  tho  seer,  tho  pomfrot,  mullet,  barmin,  and  Nair  fish.  Sardines 
{Sardinclla  Neohowii)  aro  vory  abundant  at  timo.s  and  very  cheap. 
Thoy  aro  oxtonsively  used  as  manuro,  and  an  evil  smolling  oil  is 
manufactured  from  thorn.  Of  frosh-wator  fishes,  tho  mahseer  is 
tho  most  important,  and  is  found  in  most  of  tho  larger  rivers. 
It  doos  not,  however,  grow  to  such  a  siy.e  in  those  rivers  as  it  does 
in  tiro  Cubbani  in  Wynad,  whore  it  is  said  to  grow  to  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  weight. 

In  Appendix  III  will  be  found  a  list  of  tho  fishes  of  Malabar 
taken  from  Dr.  Day’s  work. 

Birds. 

Tho  Malabar  District  is  vory  rich  in  its  avifauna.  Tho  list  in 
Appendix  IV  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty  species  of  birds, 
most  of  which  havo  been  entered  in  the  list  on  undoubted  authority, 
Mr.  ’Atholl  MacGregor,  late  British  Resident  in  Travancore,  having 
collected  them  and  drawn  up  a  list  from  Jordon’s  “  Birds  of  India,” 
which  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  tho  preparation  of  Appendix 
IV.  Some  fow  spooios,  such  as  Lyncorrds  bourdilloni,  Manila 
Kinisii,  etc.,  havo  boon  ontorod,  as  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
will  bo  found  to  occur,  both  species  having  boon  procured  in  Tra- 
vaneoro.  No  doubt  thoro  aro  orrors  in  this  list ;  but  it  is  next  to 
impossible,  without  the  most  careful  and  systematic  collecting, 
to  get  anything  liko  a  really  correct  list  of  tho  fauna  of  a  largo 
district  liko  Malabar. 

Inserts  and  llepliles. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  lists  of  tho  various  spocies  of 
insegts  and  reptiles  that  abound.  It  would  take  up  a  groat,  deal  of 
time  and  spaco,  and  both  aro  bore  valuable.  I  havo,  however, 
given  a  list  (Appendix  V),  though  not  a  completo  ono,  of  tho  butter- 
flios  of  the  Wynad  and  tho  Western  Ghats. 

FOREST  TR"'ES. 

In  Appendix  VI  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  principal  timber  and 
forest  trees  of  Malabar  classified  according  to  tho  forosts  in  whioli 
thoy  grow. 
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Section  G. — Passes,  Roads  and  Railway* 

The  climate,  tho  physical  character  ot  the  country,  and,  in  most, 
places,  tho  naturo  of  the  road  matovials  are  all  unfavourable  to 
road-making  in  Malabar.  Indeed,  in  anciont  times  and  within  tho 
memory  of  pooplo  still  living,  bullock  carts  and  mado  roads  did  not 
exist.  Tho  chief  traffic  of  the  country  was,  and  in  groat  measure 
still  is,  carriod  on,  as  already  alluded  to  in  tho  section  on  rivors, 
eto.,  by  water  and  not  by  land.  Tn  ancient  timos,  tho  country 
was  split  up  into  rival  principalities  and  roads  wove  not  a  necessity. 
A  forco  on  the  march  went  in  singlo  file  and  unencumbered  by 
artillery,  and  it  was  only  after  tho  Mysoroan  invasions  under  Haidar 
Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan  that  tho  necessity  for  roads  oapablo  of  carrying 
heavy  guns  began  to  bo  felt.  Tho  following  extracts  from  tho 
rooords  show  how  tho  mattor  stood  shortly  after  tho  British  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  provinoo. 

Minute  by  Colonel  Dow  on  the  stale  of  roads  in  1700.— "Tho 
general  disorder  that  has  hithorto  prevailed  in  tho  Mappilla  districts 
is  greatly  imputablo  to  want  of  roads,  which  enabled  them  to 
trespass  with  security.  Tiro  Mappillas  hold  all  rogular  government 
in  aversion,  and  novor  appear  to  have  boon  thoroughly  subjugated 
by  Tippu.  This  habitual  dislike  to  subordination  is  not  to  be 
romoved  by  methods  of  sovority,  which  are  likely  l.o  excite  resistance. 
A  large  body  of  troops  should  be  stationed  at  their  quarters,  and 
their  lurking-places  should  be  kopt  open  by  constructing  roads. 
At  present  no  vestige  exists  ol'  wheel-carriages  having  over  boon 
in  use  in  Malabar,  and  tiro  roads  nro  generally  narrow,  which  are 
rarely  better  than  foot-paths  running  at  random  through  paddy- 
lands  without  any  regard  to  the  convenience  of  (.ravelling.  Tiro 
necessity  for  spacious  and  broad  roads  was  not  probably  felt  until 
tho  Muhammadan  conquest.  Tippu  projected  and  in  a  groat  part 
finished  an  extensive  chain  of  roads  that  connoct.ed  all  tho  principal 
plaoos  in  Malabar  and  pervaded  the  wildest,  parts  of  tho  country. 
The  grand  termination  of  thoso  intercommunications  was  Soringa- 
patam,  and  as  tho  route  nocossarily  led  over  the  ghats,  uoithor 
labour  nor  expense  was  spared  in  rondoring  it  practicable  for  artillery. 
This  was  tho  most  politic  and  onlightonod  of  any  enterprise  under¬ 
taken  by  that  prince,  and  lie  appears  to  have  boon  sensible  that 
tho  construction  of  tho  public  roads  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  authority  and  to  enable  him  to  effect  tho 
forcible  conversion  ho  so  long  meditated.  Many  works  of  utility 
have  been  abandoned  since  the  province  came  into  tho  hands  of 
the  Company.  Works  of  great  extent  and  magnitude  should  be 
proceeded  with  by  degrees.  Tho  roads,  whether  projected  ot 
finished  by  Tippu,  should  be  first  ascertained  and  completed  . 
thoroughly  before  any  new  works  are  undertaken.  His  routes 
are  in  general  well  chosen  and  lead  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  province.  The  work  might  be  performed  by  the  Chorumars 
of  the  oountry.  Having  completed  Tippu’s  roads,  the  Company 
should  take  up  such  roads  as  escaped  the  supervision  of  that  prince. 
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After  completion,  the  roads  should  be  maintained  in  good  order 
by  the  labour  of  the  community.  Bullocks  carrying  merchandise 
might  be  tolled  so  as  to  provide  a  fund  to  meet  contingent  charges, 

Colonel  Dow  stated  further  :  “  Since  the  country  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Company,  the  roads  have  been  gradually  enoroaohed 
on,  and  in  many  parts  entirely  shut  up,  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
country  is  rondcred  scarcely  accessible  to  the  troops  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  artillery  impracticable.” 

The  task  of  securing  good  roads  to  all  parts  of  tho  province  was 
taken  in  hand,  and,  as  a  first  step,  the  following  information  as  to 
Tippu’s  roads  was  obtained  from  tho  Zaniorin’a  minister,  and  from 
actual  inspection  by  an  officer  of  Engineers. 

.  “  Account  of  Tippu’s  Gun-roads  by  Shamnauth. 

“  1.  From  Calicut  to  tho  present  cantonment  Polwye  by  Purrl- 
nalettu,  Chcakur,  Tamrachori. 

“  2.  Prom  Malapuratn  to  Tamrachori. 

“  3.  .Front  Malapuram  to  T udapani  and  from  tlience  to  tho  ghat. 

“  4.  From  Calicut  to  Ferokia,  Caratc  Hobli,  Elamaruthoo, 
Chatamungul,  Purrinalcttu,  Tamraoheri. 

“  5.  From  Ferokia  through  Khornud  'Taluk,  by  Chalapoora 
Hobli,  Pooloov,  Tiruvangudi,  Vcnkatakotta,  Poolanalettu.  Erakerlu, 
Komaro,  Waleakoomuttu,  Tirucheraparnmba,  Cowlpara,  Mungarey 
river,  Pattarabi,  Walayar  river,  Coimbatore. 

“  6.  From  Palghat  to  Dindigul,  Tallainangala,  Wundelarrul- 
latiol,  Nelli  in  ooticl,  Wellikumbil,  Margicnaympaliin,  Peelaohi, 
Worunmalakatu.  Kannenerukuvaturu,  Palni,  Virupakslm,  Dindigul 

“  7.  From  Vcnkatakotta,  Purumbil,  Walluanatakuny  (Velate.ru), 
Palakeleri,  Angadipuram,  Mulcakurcbi,  Karialutu,  Vellatur,  Rape- 
lallawuloora,  Pcynat,  Koondepulla  river,  Mannar,  Attaparu, 
Tengraumttooroo,  Wollimamutu,  Coimbatore. 

“The  northern  division  is  in  like  manner  pervaded  by  roads, 
tho  particulars  of  which  may  he.  easily  obtained.  It  is  sufficient 
at  prosont  to  take  notice  that  they  lead  from  mount  Deli  both 
by  tho  seashore  and  through  the  interior  parts  of  Chirakal,  Cotiote, 
etc.,  generally  having  for  their  direction  the  passes  of  Pudiacherrim 
and  Tamrachori.” 

Letter  from.  Captain- Lieutenant.  Johnson ,  of  Engineers,  on  ■  the 
subject  of  the  gun-roads  in  the  province,  dated  1st  December  1796.— 
“  The  roads  practicable  for  guns  are  as  follows  :  one  from  tho 
south  side  of  the  Beypore  river  to  Tamil1,  l’onnani,  Balliancota, 
l  and  keeping  about  one  milo  to  the  westward  of  Chavakkad,  proceeds 
along  the  island  of  Chetwai  to  Cranganorc,  where  it  stops.  This, 
road  is  throughout  good,  but  has  five  rivers  to  cross,  four  of  which 
require  boats  ;  but  as  the  road  lies  near  towns  close  to  each  of 
these  rivers,  boats  are  easily,  prooured  when  wanted,  . 
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“  The  next  begins  at  Tanur,  from  whence  it  proceeds  through 
Pudiangadi,  Tirunavayi,  Omalur,  Tirttala,  Cowlpara,  Lakkidikotta  to 
Palghat,  and  from  thence  to  Coimbatore  to  the  eastward,  as  also 
through  Chittur,  Tattamangalam  to  IColangod.  Tho  first  part  of 
the  road  requires  hardly  any  repairs  as  far  as  Tirunavayi,  whore, 
near  tho  Ponnani  river,  road  is  so  much  encroached  on  whenever 
it  leads  through  batty  fields,  that  in  such  places  it  can  hardly  bo 
oalled  a  foot-path ;  not  only  this,  but  the  moro  effectually  to 
prevent  cultivated  spots  from  boing  marched  through,  hedges, 
banks  and  ditches  are  mado  to  cross  tho  roads,  or  trees  felled  which 
require  time  and  trouble  to  clear  away.  Thoso  appoar  to  bo  the 
first  obstacles  to  bo  romoved  and  prevented.  Tho  latter  part  of 
this  road,  as  it  mostly  runs  over  high  jungly,  hilly  grounds,  only 
requires  here  and  there  repairing,  which  boing  once  done,  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  bo  induced  to  hoop  it  so,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  first  marks  of  attention  very  readily  shown  to  many  of 
the  natives  of  rank  to  clear  and  repair,  and  ovon  clean,  tho  road 
over  which  they  have  to  pass. 

“  There  is  also  another  gun-road  loading  from  Pattikad  Ohokeo 
to  Trichur,  Ullrar,  Pudcad,  through  Ramos  vararn  gate  to  Aniohnn 
eastward  of  Cochin,  which  is  kopt  in  ropair  by  tho  Cochin  Rajah, 
whose  guns  are  moved  over  it  frequently. 

“  Of  roads  formerly  intended  as  gun-roads  there  are  many 
leading  in  every  direction,  the  principal  of  which  aro  one  loading 
from  Perokabad  to  Trovcngnrry,  and  by  passing  near  Vonkatakotta, 
to  Angadipuram,  from  whence  it  leads  through  Chcrpaleliori  to 
Mannar  Town.  The  first  part  of  this  road,  so  far  as  Vonkatakotta, 
is  mostly  over  uncultivated  rocky  heights,  abounding  in  forage, 
but  affording  little  wood  and  water,  which  would  only  require 
a  little  repairing  at  tho  ascents  and  descents  lioro  and  there,  after 
which,  going  toward  Angadipuram,  there  are  batty  fields  and 
nalas  that  require  more  work  to  make  them  fit  for  guns,  but  tho 
expense,  even  there,  cannot  be  great,  as  such  places  bear  a  vory 
small  proportion  to  the  tract  of  country  over  which  this  road  leads, 
which  is  generally  high  and  evon,  but  also  abounds  in  wood  and 
water,  which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  everywhere  but  on  tho 
sea-coast. 

“  Tho  next  is  a  road  from  Porokia  to  KonduvoUi,  and  from 
thence  to  Errowinagarry,  Nilambur,  and  by  tho  Knrkur  pass  to  the 
top  of  tho  Gamlhatti  pass.  Tho  first  part  of  this  road  boars 
evident  marks  of  having  been  made  for'guns  at  a  groat  labour,  and 
appears  more  to  require  clearing  of  small  trees,  etc.,  than  making  ; 
it  also  abounds  in  wood,  water-  and  forage  throughout,  but  is  des¬ 
troyed  whenover  it’erosses  batty  fields.  This  road  strikes  to  south¬ 
ward  from  Errowinagarry  to  Whurumpuram,  tho  first  half  of  which 
I  have  not  seen  ;  but,  supposing  it  resembles  tho  latlor,  will  require 
very  little  expense  to  make  it  practicable  for  guns.  There  are  also 
many  of  tills  kind  of  roads — such  as  ono  f)  om  Mannar  to  Cowpicl, 
from  Ckerpalohori  to  Lakkidikotta,  from  Venkatakotta  to  Tiru¬ 
navayi-  all  of  whioh  require  moro  to  be  cleared  and  repaired  than 
made.  Very  little  more  oan  be  said  concerning  them,” 
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Though  the  matter  Ums  received  oarly  attention,  but  little  was 
done  isi  this  direction  for  over  fifty  years,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  thirty  years  that  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  good  roads 
has  been  vigorously  pushed  on.  The  main  hues  of  road  eastward 
and  the  coast-lino  absorbed  all  the  money  that  could  be  devoted  to 
thorn,  and  the  following  roads,  which  enabled  the  produce  of  Malabar 
to  bo  exchanged  for  that  of  the  eastorn  districts,  were  maintained 
in  fair  order  during  the  first  period  of  fifty  years. 

(1)  The  Perambadi  ghat  road,  leading  from  Toliioherry  and 
Cannanoro  through  Coorg,  to  Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  by  which 
sandalwood  and  pepper  and  grain,  and  chillies  and  pulses,  and 
latterly,  coffee  wore  brought  to  tho  coast,  and  return  loads,  chiefly 
of  salt,  were  taken  back.  The  route  lias  been  partly  altered  and 'the 
gradients  on  this  lino  have  been  greatly  improved  of  recent  years. 
The  gliat  portion  of  it  lies  in  Coorg  territory. 

(2)  The  Pcriah  ghat  road,  from  Toliioherry  and  Cannanoro 
through  North  Wynad  to  Mysore,  conveying  much  the  same  traffic 
as  the  road  last-mentioned  between  the  same  places.  This  road 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  It  was  originally 
required  as  an  alternative  route  for  the  passage  of  troops  from  the 
coast  to  Mysore,  which,  going  this  way,  avoided  passing  through 
tiie  Coorg  Raja’s  country.  The  ghat  lias  boon  retraced  in  recent 
years,  and  all  the  old  steep  gradients  cut  down  or  circumvented. 

(3)  The  Knttiyadi  gliat  road,  leading  from  tho  head  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Kotia  river  into  North  Wynad,  which  at  first 
was  mado,  and  afterwards  maintained,  chiefly  for  military  purposes, 
in  connection  with  the  Palassi  Raja’s  rebellion.  This  ghat  road 
remains  in  much  the  same  state  as  formerly.  A  now  and  easy 
trace  up  the  mountains  has  been  laid  out,  but  it  has  not  been  widened 
sufficiently  for  carts.  The  traffic  which  exists  is  still  carried  on  by 
moans  of  pack-bullocks  and  by  coolies. 

(4)  The  Tamracheri  gliat  road  -one  oi'Tippu’s  military  roads — 
leading  from  Calicut  through  South  Wynad  to  Mysore,  was  the  line 
judiciously  selected  by  Colonel  tho  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke,  of  Wellington)  as  commander  of  the  forces  for  the 
operations  against  tho  rebellious  Palaasi  Raja.  It  bad  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  splitting  up  the  country  of  that  chieftain  in  Wynad  and  of 
enabling  the  military  commanders  to  oporate,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  against  any  position  whore  tho  rebels  seemed  inclined 
to  mala:  a  stand,  h’or  this  purpose  stockades 1  or  small  forts  were 
mads  at  easy  distances  apart  throughout  its  length.  The  labour 
of  moving  guns  on  this  road  must  have  been  most  severe,  as  the 
original  trace  ran  straight  up  the  almost  precipitous  face  of  the 
mountain.  In  recent  years  a  well-graded  ghat  road,  seven  and  three- 
quarter  miles  in  length  and  rising  nearly  three  thousand  feet,  has 
taken  the  place  of  tho  old  short  direct  track.  Nor  the  first  three  miles 
from  tiie  top  of  tho  ghat  the  road  has  literally  been  blasted  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  which  at  that  place  crops  out  precipitously  on  the 
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face  of  the  mountain.  The  view,  from  the  upper  zigzag,  of  mountains 
and  forests,  and  of  the  plains  of  Malabar  with  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
is  superb. 

(5)  The  Sissapam  ghat  road  was  made  from  the  head  of  the 
navigable  waiters  of  the  Beyporc  river,  through  the  head  of  the 
Silent  Valley,  also  called  Vallaghat,  up  to  the  .summits  of  the  lumdali 
mountains  on  the  Nilgiri  plateau,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  visitors 
from  Bombay  and  the  west  coast  generally  to  roach  the  Nilgiri 
Sanitarium.  Except,  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  if  was, 
and  still,  is,  only  passable  for  baggage  animals,  but  it  has,  ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  been  discarded  as  a  mute  to  the 
Nilgiris. 

'  (6)  The  Palyhat  gap  afforded  an  easy  means  of  communication 
between  east  and  -west,  and  a  good  road  has  always  been  maintained 
between  Ponnani  on  the  coast  and  Coimbatore  and  l.’alani  inland. 
This  road  passes  through  Palghat,  where,  it  bifurcates,  one.  lira  null 
going  to  Coimbatore,  the  other  to  Palani.  From  Tirtala,  too,  a 
branch  struck  off  north-westwards  to  the  coast  road  and  afforded 
the  usual  route  adopted  by  travellers  to  or  from  Calicut,. 

(7)  Finally,  the  maul,  mad,  from  Calicut  to  Ihe  extreme  north 
of  the  district,  united  all  the  above  lines  at  the  points  where  they 
touched  the  sea-coast,  and  afforded  a  ready  means  of  bringing 
detachments  of  troops  from  the  military  brigade  stationed  at  Can- 
nanore  to  any  point  where  their  services  were  required. 

These  were  the  main  lines  of  communication  kept  up  till  within 
the  last  forty  years,  but  a  good  deal  used  to  he  doin'  besides  to  keep 
up  country-paths,  running  in  all  directions  over  the  country,  but 
utilized  only  by  men  and  animals.  These  country-paths  were, 
maintained  by  the  occupiers  of  lands  through  which  they  passed. 

In  the  last  forty  years  great  strides  have  been  made  towards 
opening  up  the,  district,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any'  considerable 
portion  of  it  to  which  wheeled  traffic  lias  not  been  extended.  The 
roads,  exclusive  of  those  within  the  limits  of  municipalities,  now 
number  one  hundred  and  seventeen  and  the  total  length  main¬ 
tained  is  one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-three  miles.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  V1T. 

Tlie  south-west  branch  of  the  Madras  railway  was  opouod  in  the 
following  seotions  on  the  following  dates  : — ■ 


Kutlipuram  to  Pattumbi 


OlavaUkot  to  Palghat  , 


12th  March  18(11. 
’"3rn3ypt8BVir  18(11 


And  with  the  opening  on  12th  May  1862  of  the  section  beyond 
Podanur,  the  west  coast  was  put  into  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  presidency  town.  The  total  length  of  lino  within  the 
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Bridge 


Miles. 


Tele¬ 

graph 


K.  Tirur  Bridge 


387 


6.  Tudhakal  Riv 


8.  Valliyar  da.  at  310 


The  following  heights  above 
of  the  gradients  on  the  line  : — 


Kadalundi  bridge  ..  ..  ..  If  64 

Parappanangadi  platform  . .  .  .  37-60 

Tanur  do.  .  .  .  .  22-51 

Tirur  platform  .  10-(il 

Tudhakal  bridge  parapet  .  .  .  .  48-20 

Cheruvannur  (Shoranore)  platform  .  .  04-58 

Ottapalam  platform  ..  ..  ..  1 15-07 

Palghat  do .  255-73 

Kanyikod  do.  .  370-77 

Valliyar  boundary  bridge  parapet  .  .  689-23 

The  heaviest  gradient  west  of  the  boundary  bridge  is  one  in 
sixty-six. 

The  traffic  on  the  lino  in  goods  showed  no  tendency  to  expand, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  be  the  case  till  a  more  suitable  terminal  station 
was  obtained  ;  hut  some  concessions  to  third-class  passengers  resulted 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic.  A  statement 
showing  the  variations  in  the  goods  and  the  passenger  traffic  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Calicut  is  appended. 


11-64 

37-60 

22-54 

16-61 

48-2(1 

94-58 

115-67 

255-73 

376-77 
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Monthly  average  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  goods  passed 
in  awl  out  of  Beypore  Railway  Station. 


Monthly  avorago. 
Pasaongovs  Goods. 


Statement  showing  the  monthly  average  number  of  passengers  and  tons 
of  goods  passed  in  and  out  of  Caheui  Railway  Station, 

Monthly  avorago. 

Yours.  , - -* - , 


1888  34,080  3,610 

1880  37,711  4,001 

1890  34,054  4,403 

1891  ..  ..  36,653  4,640 

1893  40,241  5,670 

1893  40,702  4,918 

1894  41,703  4,818 

1896  33,855  4,357 

1890  34,377  4,004 

1897  31,055  0,777 

1898  ..  ..  27,718  4,100 

1899  29,984  8,107 

Section  H.— Poets  and  Shipping  Facilities, 

The  number  of  ports  in  Malabar  is  very  large,  but  many  of  thorn 
are  only  occasionally  visited  by  small  coasting  craft.  The  following 
list,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  gives  such  particulars  of  them 
as  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

(1)  Kavvayi. — Small  craft  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Kavvayi 

*  ^  (2)  Ettikkulam..—' This  is  a  small,  picturesquely  situated  village, 
in  a  bay  just  under  the  mount  Deli  promontory,  and  commanded 
by  the  old  mount  Deli  redoubt  now  in  ruins.  When  the  wind  is  from 
north -north-west  large  numbers  of  country  craft  bound  to  the  north¬ 
ward  take  shelter  in  this  bay  and  wait  till  the  wind  takes  a  favourable 
slant  for  the  continuation  of  their  voyages.  In  former  days  this  bay 
was  a  regular  resort  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coasts,  and 
who  came  in  here  to  waylay  their  victims  and  to  take  in  wood  and 
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(3)  Putiyangadi. — Fourteen  miles  north  of  Cannanore.  A 
very  small  port  of  call  on  the  open  coast  for  country  craft  taking 
in  cocoanuts  and  other  produce.  The  name  means  “  new  bazaar,” 
and  it  was  probably  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Palaynngadi 
or  “  old  bazaar,”  a  place  of  ancient  repute  on  tho  Talipnrnmba  river. 

(4)  Valarpattanam. — This  port  has  a  fair  amount  of  coasting 
trade.  Craft  of  considerable  size  enter  tho  river  of  tho  sumo  name 
and  take  in  the  country  produce  brought  to  market  at  Valnrpattii- 
nam  by  the  rivers  (Valarpattanam  and  Taliparambn)  which  hero 
unite  their  streams. 

(6)  Cannanore. — This  is  the  principal  port  of  the  group  com¬ 
posed  of  Nos.  1,  2  ,3,  4  and  5.  Tho  average  tonnage  is  450, 253  per 
annum.  The  imports  average  Rs.  21,44,720  and  exports 
Rs.  13,87,749.  It  was  described  by  the  first  Europeans  who  saw 
it  as  “  a  large  town  of  thatched  houses  inside  a  bay.” — ( Correa , 
_p.  145).  Most  of  the  houses  are  now  tiled,  and  tho.  barracks  of  the 
European  troops,  and  the  bungalows  of  tho  officers  dotted  along 
the  low  cliffs,  and  the  fort  built  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  promon¬ 
tory  north  of  the  bay,  stand  prominently  out  when  approached  from 
seaward.  Being  the  headquarters  of  the  Malabar  and  Cannra 
brigade,  coasting  steamers  call  here  regularly  ;  but  of  trade  there  is 
not  much,  particularly  since  the  excise  system  of  managing  tho 
Government  salt  monopoly  was  introduced.  Tho  best  anchorage 
for  large  vessels  in  the  roads  is  with  the  following  bearings  : 
— Flagstaff  N.E.  by  N.  to  N.E.  by  E.  in  from  five  and  a  half  to  six 
fathoms,  and  about  two  and  a.  half  miles  off  shore,  while  small 
coasting  craft  find  shelter  in  the  bay  under  the  guns  of  tho  fort 
situated  on  a  promontory  commanding  the  nativo  town.  The  port 
limits  are  as  follows  : — 

To  the  north.— 'The  boundary  pillar  one  mile  north  of  the 

fort. 

To  the  south.  -The  boundary  pillar  two  miles  south  of 
the  fort. 

To  the  east. — The  seashore  between  them  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  high-water  mark,  spring  tides. 

To  the  west. — The  space  enclosed  by  two  lines  running  duo 
west  from  the  boundary  pillars  to  nine  fathoms  water.  Thoro 
is  a  flagstaff  in  the  fort  with  a  light,  for  the  shipping  in  tho  roadstead. 

(6)  Elam  or  Agarr.— This  port  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  Hinall 
stream,  the  bar  of  which,  however,  cannot,  he  crossed  even  by  small 
craft.  The  English  factors  at  Tellicherry  had  a  warehouso  bore 'for 
collecting  pepper. 

(7)  Dhanmnapattanam.—A  small  hay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Anjarakandi  river/  which,  however,  cannot 
be  entered  by  any  but  the  smallest  coasting  vessels. 

(8)  Tellicherry.— This  is  the  principal  port  of  the  group  com¬ 
posed  of  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9.  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  supposed,  a  place 
of  ancient  trade.  It  was  the  Honourable  East  Tndia  Company’s 
first  regular  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast.  “  Let  us  be  sole 
Masters  of  the.  pepper  trade.  ”  they  said,  and  accordingly  selected 
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the  site  of  the  town  as  the  most  favourable  point  they  could  at  the 
time  obtain  for  commanding  the  pepper  trade  in  the  fcottayam  and 
Kolattiri  Baja’s  dominions.  Dharminapattanam  [No.  (7)]  would 
have  suited  their  purpose  better,  but  this  ancient  trading  post 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  dispute  between 
three  country  powers — the  Kolattiri  and  the  Kottayam  Rajas, 
and  Ali  Raja  of  Clannanore.  And  it  was  not  till  some  years  after¬ 
wards  and  under  pressure  of  a  Canarese  invasion,  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred  for  securing  Dharminapattanam  Island  for  the 
Honourable  Company.  A  scheme  for  moving  the  Tellicherry 
Factory  bodily  to  Dlmrmmapnttanam  Island  was  sanctioned  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  acquisition  of  the  latter,  but, 'on  account  of  the 
expense  of  moving,  the  scheme  was  never  carried  out,  though  it 
was  steadily  kept  in  view  even  up  to  the  time  (1702)  when  Malabar 
was  finally  ceded  to  the  British  by  Tippu  Sultan.  The  Factors 
completed' about  1708  the  building  of  a  fort  on  a  rocky  cliff  projecting 
into  the  sea  at  Tellicherry,  and  this  port  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  trading  posts  of  the  Honourable  Company  down  to  1702. 
It  was  subordiifatc  to  tho  Company’s  chief  settlement  at  Bombay. 
The  average  tonnage  now-a-days  is  601,404  per  annum.  The 
imports  avorage  Rs.  42,62,272  and  the  exports  Rs.  72,05,718.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  of  which  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  export  are  coffee  and  pepper,  and  the  most  valuable  imports 
are  rice  and  salt.  The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  with  tho 
following  bearings  : — Flagstaff  N.E.  by  N.  in  six  fathoms  and  about 
two  miles  off  shore.  Coasting  craft  come  into  the  bay,  lying  south 
of  a  reef  of  rocks,  which,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards 
from  shore,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  vessels  of  six  hundred  or  eight  hundred  tons  in  ballast 
passing  the  monsoon  under  shelter  of  this  reef.  The  oustom  house 
is  in  the  centre  of  tho  business  quarter  of  the  town.  The  port  is 
supplied  with  a  flagstaff  on  a  bastion  of  the  Honourable  Company’s 
fort!  And  here,  too,  is  a  white  light  (sixth  order  dioptric)  displayed 
at  a  height  of  ninety  feet  above  water  mark  and  visible  about 
six  miles.  The  limits  of  the  port  of  Tellicherry  are  as  follows  : — 

To  the  north. — The  boundary  pillar  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  the  custom  house. 

To  the  south. — The  boundary  pillar  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  the  custom  house. 

.  y,)  the  cast. — The  seashore  between  them  to  within 

fifty  yards  of  lngb-watcr  mark,  spring  tides. 

To  the  west.— The  space  enclosed  by  the  two  lines  running 
due  west  from  the  boundary  pillars  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

'  (9)  Talayi. — Is  a  small  port  on  the  open  coast  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Tellicherry. 

(10)  Kallayi.— This  port  is  inside  the  bar  of  the  Make  river, 
which  can  be  entered  by  small-sized  country  craft.  There  is  little 
coasting  trade,  but  the  land  customs  of  the  French  settlement  provide 
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some  occupation  for  the  establishment  here  maintained.  There  is 
no  port  subordinate  to  it.  Its  average  tonnage  is  1 0,98(5  per  annum, 
imports  Rs.  2,24,732,  exports  Rs.  82,728. 

(11)  Chombayi  or  Chombal.— This  port  is  on  the  open  coast, 
and  an  occasional  load  of  oocoanuts  is  taken  to  market.  It  lies 
about  five  miles  north  of  Vadakara. 

(12)  Mvttnngal.— The  same  remarks  apply  to  (bis  port, 
which  lies  about  three  miles  north  of  Vadakara.  It  was  a  notorious 
haunt  of  pirates  in  former  days. 

(13)  Vadakara. — This  is  a  place  of  considerable  tra.de  on  the 
open  coast  and  coasting  steamors  occasionally  call.  The  ehiol 
exports  are  coffee  and  dried  and  fresh  oocoanuts  ;  the  chief  imports 
rice  and  salt.  Tt  is  the  chief  port  of  the  group  composed  of  Nos.  1 1 , 
12,  13  and  14.  Its  average  tonnage  is  202,735  per  annum.  Its 
average  imports  are  worth  Its.  7,42.241  and  its  exports  Its-.  13,84,921. 

(14)  Rollakhal. — At  the  mouth  of  the  Kolia  rivor,  was  a  famous 
resort  for  pirates  in  former  days.  They  made  prizes  of  all  vessels  not 
carrying  the  pass  oi  the  Kadathmad  Ita|ah,  their  sovereign,  who  was 
styled  the  lord  of  the  seas.  But  for  the  fact  that  a.  canal,  partly 
natural,  partly  artificial,  gives  acdcss  from  the  Kotta  river  to  Vada¬ 
kara,  the  trade  at  this  port  would  be  considerable. 

(15)  Trikkodi  and  (16)  Kadalur. — Are  small  ports,  with 
occasional  craft  calling  to  load  with  cooonnuts  and  other  country 
produce. 

(17)  Kollam. — This  is  the  Northern  Quilon,  as  distinguished 
from  Quilon  proper  in  Travanoore,  which  is  styled  .Southern  Kollam 
by  Malayalis.  Some  confusion  lias  sometimes  arisen  from  the  fact 
not  being  known  that  there  are  two  Kollams,  both  of  which  wore 
important  places  in  former  days.  This  place,  about  ono  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Kovilkcmdi  ( Quilandy ,  Coilandy),  is  sometimes  also 
called  by  another  name  which  it  bears,  Panlalayini ,  or  Panlalayini 
Kollam.  This  is  the  Pandarani  of  Portuguese  writers,  the  Flan- 
drina  of  Friar  Odoric,  the  Fandreeah  of  Rowlandson’s  Taliafat-ul- 
Mujahidin,  the  Fandaraina  of  Ibn  Batuta.  Some  accounts  say  that 
it  was  here  Vasco  da  Gama  brought  his  ships  (probably  from  Knp- 
patt),  and  it  was  here  he  landed.  This  is  not  at  all  ’  improbable. 
It  was  certainly  here  that  the  Morning  Star,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  Honourable  Company,  was  wrecked  as  already  described  {ante, 
p.  36),  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  mud-bank  gave  color 
to  the  story  that  it  was  here  that  Vasco  da  Gama  lay  with  his  ships, 
protected  by  tlio  mml-bank,  during  the  monsoon  of  1498.  The  mud- 
bank  still  exists,  and  in  the  monsoon  season  it  is  generally  possible 
to  land  in  a  small  bay  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  promontory 
which  is  used  as  a  Muhammadan  burial-ground.  Moreover  even 
now,  sailing  ships  from  the  Arabian  Coast  and  Persian  Gulf  invari¬ 
ably  touch  here  if  the  monsoon  is  still  blowing  when  they  arrive 
off  the  coast,  and  the  fact  that  Vasco  da  Gama’s  expedition  reached 
the  coast  on  26th  August,  at  a  time,  that  is,  when  the  monsoon  must 
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still  have  been  blowing,  is  much  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  it 
was  here,  and  not  at  Kappatt,  that  Vasco  da  Gama  landed.  Indeed, 
Correa’s  account,  which  is  evidently  the  most  trustworthy,  is  silent 
on  the  point,  and  his  statement  that  the  anchors  were  dropped  at 
Kappatt  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  other  account  which  points 
out  Kottam  as  the  eventual  landing-place  ;  for  this  account  also  say 
the  ships  wore  brought  subsequently  to  “  Pandarane  ” 

Pawl  a  lay  ini),  and  this  is  not  contradicted  by  Correa. 

(IS)  KoviUnwdi  ( Quilandy ,  Goilandy). — This  port  has  some 
trade,  ami  the  ports  Nos.  .15,  Ifi,  17,  and  10  are  subordinate  to  it. 
Its  average  tonnage  is  15,805  per  annum.  Its  average  imports 
are  valued  at  Its.  2,33,000  and  exports  at  Rs.  2,40,843.  Some  years 
ago  this  was  the  favourite  starting  and  landing  place  for  Muham¬ 
madan  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  hut  of  recent  years  and  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  steamers  the  passenger  traffic  has  fallen  off. 

(10)  Kappalli  or  Kappalhmgtidi. — This  little  port  on  the  open 
coast  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Vasco  da  Gama’s  expedition  first 
dropped  anchor.  Correa’s  account  may  bo  here  transcribed. 
“  'Phe  ships,”  after  sighting  mount  Deli  and  passing  Oannanore, 
“  continued  running  along  the  const  close  to  land,  for  the  coast  was 
clear,  without  banks  against  which  to  take  precautions  :  and  the 
pilots  gave  orders  to  cast  anchor  in  a  place  which  made  a  sort  of  bay, 
because -there  commenced  the  city  of  Calicut,.  This  town  is  named 
Capocalc.”  The  “  city  of  Calicut  ”  does  not  commence  for  eight 
miles  more  to  the  southward,  but  what  was  meant  probably  was 
that  there  commenced  the  dominions  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut. 
The  place  is  an  insignificant  minor  poi't  where  country  craft  some¬ 
times  come  to  lade  with  bulky  country  produce. 

(20)  BUaltnr. — A  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  Small  vessels  do  not  outer  the  river  ;  they  call  here 
occasionally  for  country  produce. 

(21)  Puliyaiigadi. — A  small  port  on  the  outskirts  of  Calicut, 
where  country  vessels  sometimes  call. 

(22)  Calicut. — This  is  one  of  tho  largest  ports  in  the  presidency. 
Tlio  tonnage  frequenting  it  annually  averages  902, iii)  tons.  Tho 
average,  value  of  its  imports,  chiefly  consisting  of  grain,  salt,  and 
piece-goods,  is  Rs.  08,43,021,  and  of  its  oxports,  chiefly  consisting 
of  coffee,  pepper,  timber,  ginger,  etc.,  Rs.  1,22,37,598.  It  was 
in  ancient  days,  when  the  Zamorin’s  influence  was  supreme  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  a  place  of  great  trade.  The  nations  of  the  West 
came  here  for  spices,  popper,  and  cloth  (calico) ;  the  Chinese  even 
came  from  tho  far  Bast  in  their  gigantic  floating  hulks.  It  probably 
rose  into  importance  about  tho  eleventh  nr  twelfth  century  A.D. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Shaik  Ibn  Batuta 
visited  it,  it  was  certainly  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  so  it  continued 
till  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  end  of  tho  fifteenth  century. 
After  that  its  decline  was  rapid  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Portuguese  with  the  Muhammadan  trade,  and  it  has  never  since 
then  recovered  its  position,  as  Cochin,  its  rival,  under  Portuguese 
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and  Dutch  influence,  has,  with  its  greater  natural  facilities,  always 
hitherto  had  an  advantage.  In  later  times  the  French,  Danes,  and 
English  had  small  trading  factories  at  Calicut.  It  was  here  that 
the  notorious  pirate  Captain  ICydd  bogan  his  career  of  crime. 
Aided  by  several  noblemen,  lie  had,  in  1095,  fitted  out  his  ship  the 
“  Adventure,”  a  galley  of  thirty  guns  with  two  hundred  men,  to 
attack  and  destroy  the  buccaneers  who  had  their  rendezvous  at 
Madagascar,  and  who  preyed  to  such  an  extent  on  the  native  trade 
that  the  Honourable  Company  feared  the  Mogul  Emperor  would 
take  to  making  reprisals  on  them.  His  mission  failed  if  it  over  was 
seriously  undertaken,  and  Captain  Kydd  finally  threw  oil  the  mask 
and  made  prize  of  a.  small  Dutch  bark  at  Calicut,  carrying  it  oil  to 
Madagascar.  Shortly  afterwards  lie  took  the  “  Quedah  Merchant,” 
of  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  four  lakhs  of  rupees. 
After  this  lie,  was  joined  by  others,  and  his  force  was  eventually 
composed  of  live  ships  (one  hundred  and  eighty  guns),  two  of  which 
constantly  cruised  off  Cape  Oamorin  and  the  three  others  oil  the 
Malabar  Coast,  the  port  of  Porcat  (l’orukatt)  boing  free  to  them. 
After  a  short  but  brilliant  career  lie  returned  to  St.  Mary’s  Island 
off  Madagascar  and  partitioned  his  gains  among  his  crew.  He 
then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  was  arrested  in  America  by  one  of  tho 
noblemen  (Lord  Bellamont)  who  had  helped  to  fit  him  out,  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  banged  in  chains  at  Tilbury  (23rd  May  1701),  and 
his  property  becoming  forfeit,  was  presented  by  Queen  Anno  to 
Greenwich  Hospital.  This  severe  example  did  not,  however, 
prevent  others  from  following  in  bis  footsteps,  though,  perhaps,  the 
trade  was  carried  on  less  openly  afterwards,  and  ( 'aptnin  Alexander 
Hamilton  narrates  how  he  met  at  Calicut,  in  February  1703,  a  certain 
Captain  Green,  who  admitted  to  him  he  had  helped  tho  Madagascar 
pirates  with  arms,  and  who,  under  the  guise  of  lawful  trading, 
did  not  lot  slip  any  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  by  plundering 
others  who  were  weaker.  Captain  Green,  too,  had  his  crimes 
brought  home  to  him,  and  was  executed  in  Scotland.  Otiior 
nations  also,  it  would  seem,  on  gaged  in  this  unlawful  trade,  and 
the  “  Formosa,”  an  English  ship  of  Surat,  was  never  heard  of 
move  after  leaving  Calicut  one  night  on  her  voyage  homo.  Tin*, 
people  ashore  hoard  a  great  firing  of  cannon  at  sea  next  forenoon, 
and  two  Danish  cruisers  were  believed  to  have  viflod  her  and  then 
sunk  her  and  her, crew. 

Calicut  possesses  an  iron  screw-pile  pic.r  extending  out  to  twelve 
feet  of  water,  and  it  lias  a  lighthouse  exposing  a  good  dioptricflight. 
The  best  anchorage,  for  large  vessels  is  marked  by  a  buoy,  and  is  with 
the  following  bearings  ; — Lighthouse.  E.  to  E.  by  N.  in  fivo  to  six 
fathoms,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  off  ' shore.  Small  craft,  of 
which  large  numbers  frequent  this  port,  lie  close  in  shore,  but  they 
should  not  anchor  further  south  than  with  the  light  bearing  E.N.E. 
as  the  ground  then  becomes  foul..  The  latter  frequently  lie  aground 
on  the  soft  mud-hank  which  from  time  to  time  forms  off  the  light¬ 
house.  This  mud-hank  is  of  small  extent  and  gets  broken  up  by 
heavy  weather,  but  it  at  times  suffices  to  still  the  surf  created  by 
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ordinary  sea- breezes  anil  thus  affords  facilities  for  landing  and  ship¬ 
ping  goods.  The  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  the  anchorages, 
particularly  from  the  southward,  is  cumbered  by  a  reef  known  as 
the  “  Coots  Reef,”  from  one  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  vessels 
having  grounded  on  it.  This  is  probably  also  the  reef  alluded 
to  by  Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  as  “  the  ruins  of  the  sunken 
town  built  by  the  Portuguese.”  In  standing  into  Calicut  roadstead 
his  ship  struck  on  the  “  ruins,”  and  in  describing  the  event  he 
conjectures  how  the  “ruins”  got  there,  and  quaintly  winds  up 
with  the  observation  “  but  so  it  was,  that  in  six  Fathoms  at  the 
mainmast,  my  ship,  which  draw  twenty-one  Foot  water,  sat  fast 
afore  the  eliest-troo.” 

That  the  sea  has  encroached  at  Calicut  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
that  a  Portuguese,  fort  once  stood  whore  the  Coote  Reef  now  is 
cannot  he  believed,  although  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Captain 
Hamilton  has  great  currency  on  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  tomb  of  an  Arab  of  Himisi  in  Egypt,  by  name  Shaikh  Mamimi 
Ivoya,  once  stood  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  sea,  but  his  bones 
were  recovered,  and  a  birth-feast  (• muvuhtd )  is  now  bold  annually 
in  his  honor,  in  the  month  Rajnb,  at  his  mosque.  The  encroach¬ 
ment  on  this  occasion  could  evidently  not  have  been  a  serious  one. 
Recent  experience  shows  that  if  the  sea  encroaches  one  year  it 
recedes  again  speedily,  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  rocky  (latorito)  nature  of  the  bottom  opposite  the  lighthouse, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  further  north.  In  1 877  it  encroached 
so  much  on  the  beach  opposite  the  new  custom  house  (about  a 
thousand  yards  north  of  the  lighthouse)  that  the  abutment  of  the 
pier  and  three  of  the  pier  bays  were  carried  away  ;  but  now  (April 
1883)  the  sea  beach  lias  reformed  at  this  spot,  and  the  sand  now 
extends  fully  up  to  or  beyond  its  former  limits. 

The  limits  of  the  port  of  CJalicut  are  as  follows  : — 

To  the  north. — The  boundary  pillar  erected  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  new  custom  house. 

To  the  ftoulh. — The  boundary  pillar  two  miles  south  of  the 
custom  house  ;  the  seashore  between  them  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
high-water  marie  spring-tides. 

To  the  east. — The  harbour  or  backwater,  and  the  Kallayi  river 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  Conolly’s  canal  with  all  creeks  and  channels 
leading  thereto,  and  so  much  of  the  shores  thorcof,  whether  of  the 
mainland  or  the  islands,  as  are  within  fifty  yards  of  high-water 
spring-tides. 

To  the  west. — The  space  enclosed  by  two  lines  running  due 
west  from  the  boundary  pillars  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

The  ports  immediately  subordinate  to  Calicut  are  Nos.  20,  21  and  23. 

(23)  Molamkadavu. — A  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kallayi  river,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Calicut  lighthouse. 

(24)  Beypore. — The  prosont  terminus  of  the  Madras  railway 
'-south-west  line  is  usually  called  Beypore,  but  this  nomenclature 
is  not  correct,  for  Beypore,  the  port  properly  so  called,  lies  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  rivor  of  that  name,  whereas  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  island  of  Clialiyam.  The  custom 
house  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  marine  establishment, 
with  a  flagstaff,  is  located  close  to  the  railway  station  on  the  south 
side.  The  anchorage  for  small  vessels  is  inside  the  rivor,  close  to 
the  north  bank  and  immediately  below  a  reef  of  latorite  rock  which 
projects  far  into  the  stream.  There  is  hero,  too,  a  tide-registering 
apparatus.  The  best  anchorage  in  the  roads  for  large  vowels  is 
with  the  following  bearings  :  -Port  flagstaff  E.  by  N.  i  N.  to  N.E. 
by  E.  in  four  and  a  half  to  six  fathoms  and  from  two  to  three  miles 
off  shore.  There  is  one  port  subordinate  to  it,  No.  25.  The  a  verage 
tonnage  of  the  port  is  270,071  per  annum.  Its  average  imports, 
consisting  chiefly  of  salt  and  grain,  are  worth  Its.  4,K0,  IO7,  and 
exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  coffee  and  cotton,  are  worth 
Es.  37, fill, CIS5.  The  limits  of  the  port  are  as  follows  ; — 

To  the  north  and  south.— The  seashore  within  fifty  yards  of 
high-water  mark  spring-tides,  from  boundary  pillars  one  and  a  half 
miles  north  and  smith  of  the  river’s  mouth. 

To  the  west.. — The  anchorage  between  two  linos  running 
west  from  the  boundary  pillars  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

To  the  east,.-  -The  banks  of  tho  river,  backwater,  creeks,  and 
islands  within  fifty  yards  of  high-water  spring-tides,  and  within  a 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  river's  mouth. 

(25)  Kadalundi. — This  is  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  tho  rivor 
of  the  same  name,  where  native  vessels  occasionally  come  for 
country  produce.  The  bar  of  the  river  prevents  oven  small  native 
craft  from  entering  it.  It  is  possible  that  this  port  was  of  considerable 
importance  m  ancient  times,  inasmuch  as  the  late  l)r.  Burnell  lias 
taken  this  to  be  the  site  of  the  “  village  of  great  noto  situato  near 
the  sea  ”  known  to  the  author  of  the  Penplus  Mar.  JSrytli.  as 
Tundis.  There  is  some  color  for  this  conclusion  in  the  name  itself, 
as  Kadalundi  is  probably  kadal  (Mai.  sea)  and  tundi  (Mai.  navel). 
Moreover,  Tundis  1  was,  according  to  tho  Periplus,  distant  five  hund¬ 
red  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mouziris  river,  which  has  been 
pretty  satisfactorily  identified  with  Muyiri-kodu  or  Ornnganoro 
( Kodmuja.Uur ),  and  as  matter  of  fact  Kadalundi  is  sixty-six  and  a 
half  miles  or  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  stadia  from  tho  mouth 
of  the  Cranganore  river.  There  is  a  temple  of  some  note  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  tradition  going  back  to  Hama’s  conquest  of 
Ceylon.  The  services  rendered  on  that,  occasion  by  the  monkeys 
secure  daily  fo  od  at  the  present  day  for  their  descendants  left 
behind  by  Rama,  on  his  return  journey,  at  this  temple.  They 
come  up  boldly  directly  they  are  called.  There  is  also  a  sacred 
spring  which  holds  only  a  gallon  or  so  of  water,  but  refills  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  drawn.  There  are  no  remains  of  marie,  but  as  in  the 
first  century  A.D.  Tundis  was  only  a  “  village,”  not  much  nan  bo  ' 
expected  in  that  way. 
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(26)  Pwpa/mngadi. — This  is  a  small  port  on  the  open  coast, 
with  some  trade  in  salt-fish  and  country  produce. 

(27)  Tanur. — This  is  another  small  port  and  fishing  village, 
also  on  the  open  coast.  Subordinate  to  it  are  the  ports  Nos.  (26) 
and  (28).  Its  average  tonnage  is  (1,106  per  annum.  Its  imports 
average  Rs.  7,247  and  its  exports  Rs.  90,345. 

(28)  Pamvanna  and  (29)  Kultayi  resemble  Nos.  (26)  and  (27). 

(30)  Ponnani. — This  port  is  of  some  importance  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the.  river  of  the  same  name,  and  also  owing 
to  its  being  the  nearest  port  to  the  great  gap  at  Palghat  in  the 
Western  Ghat  chain.  There  was  in  fact,  on  this  account,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  at  one  time  to  place  here  the  terminus  of  the  Madras  south¬ 
west  line  of  railway.  A  large  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  ghats 
used  to  bo  supplied  with  salt  brought  from  Bombay  to  this  port, 
but  the  railway  has  revolutionized  this  trade.  The  average  tonnage 
frequenting  the  port  is  39,203  per  annum.  The  average  imports 
(grain  and  salt  chiefly)  arc  valued  at  Rs.  1,01,260  and  the  exports 
(ohiofly  timber,  pepper  and  cocoanut  produce)  are  valued  at 
Rs.  4,25,576.  Boasting  craft  of  small  size  cun  enter  the  river, 
the  mouth  of  which  is,  however,  much  cumbered  by  sand-banks. 
Subordinate  to  this  poll  arc  Nos.  29  and  31. 

(31)  Vcliyankod. — Is  a  small  port  of  call  for  coasting  craft 
loading  with  cocoanuts  and  other  country  produce,  and  is  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

(32)  Chavakkad. — This  port  is  not  situated  at  Chavakkad  itself , 
which  is  an  inland  place,  but  at  Chctwai  (Chettuvali)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  salt-fish,  cocoanuts, 
etc.,  carried  in  small  coasting  craft,  which,  however,  do  not  enter 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Average  tonnage  4,987  per  annum.  Imports 
Rs.  671,  exports  Rs.  31,927. 

(33)  Madayi,  (34)  Atiaknli,  (35)  Kurklculi,  (36)  Altwpunm. — 
Arc  all  small  ports  of  call  for  native  coasting  craft,  and  aro  ail  situated 
on  the  open  coast  respectively  forty-eight  miles,  forty-two  miles, 
thirty-six  miles,  and  tliirty  miles  north  of  Cochin,  to  which  port 
they  arc  all  subordinate.  These  ports,  however,  all  belong  to  the 
Ponnani  and  not  to  the  Cochin  Taluk,  being  situatod  in  tiro 
Vadanapalli,  Pallipumm,  Keippamangalam,  and  Punamjad  anisams 
of  tlie  formor  taluk. 

(37)  Cochin. — This  is  the  second  or  third  largest  trading  port  in 
tho  prosidonoy.  Its  imports,  valued  at  Rs.  57,46,987,  the  average  for 
the  seven  years  1875-76  to  1881-82,  consist  chiefly  of  food-grains, 
metals,  piece-goods,  soeds,  wood  and  manufactures,  and  its  exports, 
valued  at  Rs.  74,44,303,  tho  average  for  the  same  period  of  seven 
years,  consist  ohiefly  of  coir  yarn,  ropo  and  fibre,  coffee,  dried 
cocoanut,  cocoanut-oil,  pepper  and  wood,  and  manufactures.  The 
average  tonnage  frequenting  this  port  is  474,357  per  annum. 
Coohm  has  an  inner  harbour  and  an  outer  roadstead.  Tho  formor 
is  comprised  of  a  narrowish  patch  of  deep  water  created  by  the 
heavy  scour  of  the  tides  rushing  into  and  out  of  the  immense  tidal 
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area  ol'  the  backwater  lying  both  to  the  north  and  south  ol'  the 
port.  This  deep  water  lies  chiefly  on  the  south  bank  close  to  the 
town  of  Cochin,  and  also  between  the  jaws  (as  it  were)  ol  the  harbour. 
On  passing  beyond  the  points  of  the  land,  the  stream  of  the  tides 
naturally  diffuses  itself  over  a  wider  area  and  the  ship  channel 
gradually  diminishes  in  depth  till  the  bar  is  readied.  Tiie  bar, 
which  is  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  marked 
with  buoys  about  live  hundred  yards  apart,  and  curries  a  depth  of 
never  less  than  twelve  foot,  and  never  more  than  eighteen  foot  of 
water.  For  the  lirst  half  mile  beyond  the  bar  the  depths  lead  only 
to  twenty-one  feet,  and  to  secure  thirty-six  foot  another  mile  has 
to  be  passed.  Tho  roadstead  for  vessels  of  great  draught,  therefore, 
lies  about  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  from  shore  in  live  and  a  half 
to  six  and  a  half  fathoms  with  the  following  bearings  :  flagstaff 
E.  1-  N.  to  E.N.E.  Cochin  possesses  great  natural  facilities  for 
trade  as  it  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  area  of  rich  country,  tapped 
in  all  directions  by  inland  backwaters  and  navigable  erodes,  and  it 
has  tho  further  advantage  of  affording  security  to  the  small  shipping 
which  frequents  tho  port ;  hut  it  fails  to  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  modern  trade  in  the  mat, ter  of  harbour  accommodation  for  tho 
largo  ocean-going  steamers  now  used.  In-  the  monsoon  mouths, 
when  the  liar  is  usually  impassablo,  the  shipping  takes  refuge  at 
the  mud-bank  of  Narakal  lying  oft'  Cochin  State  territory,  live  miles 
to  tiie  north ;  and  trade,  though  slack  in  the  rains,  is  still  carried 
on  there.  The  limits  of  the  port  of  Cochin  are  as  follows  : — 

To  the  north. — The  boundary  pillar  on  tho  northorn  point  of 
tiie  entranoo  to  the  harbour  or  backwater. 

To  the  sou l/t.— The  boundary  pillar  throe  miles  south  of  tlm 
southern  point  of  tiie  ontrauoo  to  tho  backwater.  Tho  soasburc 
between  them  to  within  fifty  yards  of  high-wator  mark  spring- 

To  the  east. — The  harbour  and  backwater,  with  all  creoks  and 
channels  leading  thereto  that  may  lie  within -the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany’s  territories,  and  so  much  of  the  shores  thereof,  whethor  of  tho 
mainland  or  the  islands,  as  are  within  fifty  yards  of  high-water  mark 
spring-tides. 

To  the  west. — Tiie  space  enclosed  by  two  lines  running  duo 
west  from  the  boundary  pillars  to  nine  fathoms  of  water. 

Cochin  is  really  the  successful  rival  of  the  very  ancionl  leading 
city  of  Mowziris  mentioned  in  the  Periptw  Mar.  Eryth.  which  was 
written  in  the  first  or  the  third  contury  A.D.  The  account  ^givon 
of  that  oity  in  the  said  work  is  so  interesting  that  it  deserves  to  bo 
here  transcribed. 

From  the  Peri-plus  Maris  Erylkmi  ( M’Crindhs's  translation). 

“  53.  After  Kallienna,  other  local  marts  occur — Semulla,  Manda- 
gora,  Palaipatmai,  Mehzeigara,  Bumntmn,  Toparon,  and  Turannos- 
boas.  You  come  next  to  the  islands  called  Sesekraionai  and  the 
island  of  the  Aigidioi  and  that  of  the  Kaineitai  near  what  is  called 
tho  Khersonesos,  places  in  which  are  pirates,  and  after  this  the  island 


Leuke  (or  “  tlio  white  ”).  Than  follow  Naouva  and  Tuiidis,  (.he 
first  marts  of  Limurikc,  and  after  these  Mouziris  and  Nelkunda, 
the  seats  of  government. 

“  54.  To  tile  kingdom  under  the  sway  of  Keprobotras,  Tundis  is 
.subject,  a  villago  of  great  noto  situate  near  the  sea.  Mouziris,  which 
pertains  to  the  same  realm,  is  a  city  at  the  height  of  prosperity 
frequented  as  it  is  by  ships  from  Ariake  and  Greek  ships  from,  Egypt. 
It  lies  near  a  river  at  a  distance  from  Tundis  of  five  hundred  stadia, 
whethor  this  is  measured  from  river  to  river  or  by  the  length  of  the 
sea  voyage,  and  it  is  twonty  stadia  distant  from  the  mouth  Of  its 
own  river-.  The  distance  of  Nelkunda  from  Mouziris  is  also  nearly 
five  hundred  stadia,  whother  measured  from  rivor  to  1  ivor  or  by  the 
soa  voyage,  but  it  belongs  to  a  different  kingdom,  that  of  Pandion. 
It  likewise  is  situate  near  a  river  and  at  about  a  distance  from  tho 
soa  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia. 


"  55.  At  the  very  mouth  of  this  river  lies  another  village,  Bakare, 
to  which  tbc  ships  despatched  from  Nelkunda  come  down  empty  and 
ride  at  anchor  off  shore  while  taking  in  cargo,  for  the  river,  it  may 
be  noted,  has  sunken  roofs  and  shallows  which  make  its  navigation 
difficult.  Tho  sign  by  which  those  who  como  hither  by  sea  know 
they  are  nearing  land  is  their  meeting  with  snakes,  which  are  hero 
of  a  black-  color,  not  so  long  as  those  already  mentioned,  like  serpents 
about  the  head,  and  with  eyes  the  color  of  blood. 


“  50.  The  ships  which  frequent  these  ports  are  of  a  largo  size,  on 
account  of  the  groat  amount  and  bulkiness  of  the  pepper  and  betel  of 
which  their  lading  consists.  The  imports  here  are  principally— 


Great  quantities  of  specie. 
(Topaz?)  gold-stone,  chrysolite. 
A  small  assortment  of  plain 

Flowered  robes. 

Stibium,  a  pigment  for  the 
eyes  ;  ooral. 

White  glass,  copper  or  brass. 
Tin,  load. 

“  The  following  commodities 


Wine,  but  not  much,  but  about 
as  muoh  as  at  Barugaza. 

Sandarach  (Sindura). 

Arsenic  (orpiment),  yellow  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic. 

Corn,  only  for  tho  use  of  the 
ship’s  company,  as  the  mer¬ 
chants  do  not  sell  it. 


brought  to  it  for  export.1 


'  It,  -will  bo  observed  that  there  is  no  mention  among  those  exports  of  eoooiuuila  or 

(first  century  A.D.)  in  Molabnr,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  tlio  produce  of  such  a  notable 
fruit,  troo  would  liavo  been  exported  and  must  havo  boon  hero  montionod.  It  may 
bo  safely  concluded  that  tho  cocoanut — -tho  muthern  troo  as  the  Malayalis  cull  it — 
was  introduced  on  tho  coast  after  the  first  century  A.D.  It  was  probably  cultivated 
on  tlje  const  at  tho  timo  of  tho  Syrian  Christians’  coppor-plate  grant— tho  date  of 
which  is  placod  in  tho  early  part  of  the  ninth  contury  A.D.— for  tho  professional 
planters  of  tlio  coast,  tho  Tiyar  (islanders),  Cingalese,  organized  as  a  civic  guild, 
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Pepper  in  great  quantity,  pro- 
rluood  in  onty  one  of  these 
marts  and  called  the  pepper 
of  Kottonara. 

Spikenard  from  the  Ganges. 

Betel — all  brought  from  coun¬ 
tries  further  east. 

Transparent  or  precious  stones 
of  all  sorts. 

Diamonds. 


Pearls  in  groat  quantity  and 
of  superior  quality. 

Pino  silks. 

Jacinths. 

Tortoise  shell  from  flic  Golden 
island,  and  another  soil, 
which  is  taken  in  the  islands 
which  lie  oil  the  coast  of 
Limurike. 


“  The  proper  season  to  soli  sail  from  Egypt  for  flu's  part  of  India  is 
about  the  month  of  July,  that  is,  ISpipId.”  . 

Mouziris ,  as  already  noticed,  has  been  satisfactorily  idontilied 
with  Mm/iri-kodu,  alias  Kodmujullnr,  alias  Cranganoro.  the  capital 
city  of  the  Clliera  empire,  and  its  site  was  manifestly  well  selected 
as  a  place  of  trade  before  tlio  mouth  of  fho  Ve.nyar  (great  river) 
was  blocked  up  by  the  saml-banks  and  alluvial  islands  which  now 
hamper  it.  The  Portuguese  would  no  doubt  have  made  their 
chief  settlement  at  Oranganore  instead  of  at  Cochin  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  been  in  favour  of  the  former,  hut  Vasco  da  Gama's  successor, 
in  1  BOO  A.D.,  wisely  selected  a  site  for  his  factory  at  Cochin,  situated 
at  the  principal  mouth  of  the  system  of  hack  waters.  If  was 
described  at  this  timo  as  a,  long,  low,  sandy  island  covered  with 
eocoanut  trees,  and  divided  by  a  docp  river  from  Vyjieen.  Kinoo 
that  time  it  inis  continued  to  ho  a  plaoo  of  great  trado,  iirst  under 
the  Portuguese  (A.D.  1500  to  1 003 ),t then  undor  the  Dutch  (A.I). 
1063  to  1795),  and  finally  undor  the  British.  The  mouth  of  fho 
system  of  backwaters  lias  thus  been  fixed  a, ml  protected,  a  fact  of 
importance  to  the  stability  of  (mule  at  any  part  of  a  eoasl,  where 
the  littoral  current,  and  the  surf  aro  always  at  work  attempting  to 
block  up  existing  waterways  and  to  open  others.  A  broach,  in 
fact,  did  take  place  in  1 875  at  what  is  called  the  Cruz  Milagro  Gap, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Cochin,  and  to  shut  up  tho  deep  channel 
which  was  immediately  scoured  out  was  a  labour  of  .difficulty  and 
expense.  The  existing  waterway  at  Cochin  can  only  he  maintained 
by  preventing  the  opening  out  of  other  waterways  in  the  long  roach 
of  low  sandspits  stretching  from  Oranganore  rivor  to  beyond' Mop-, 
poy,  a  distance  of  over  sixty  miles. 

The  limits  of  the  minor  ports,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2  3  4  (’,  7  8  10 
11,  12, 14,  15, 10,  17,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  20,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  33^  34,’ 
35,  and  30  in  the  above  list,  have  boon  authoritatively '  laid  down  as 
foliows  :  — 

“  Half  a  milo  on  either  side  of  tho  landing-place,  extending 
to  ten  fathoms  water  seaward  and  fifty  yards  abovo  high-water  mark 
landwards.” 


The  Appendices  VIII  and  IX  give  additional  information  as-  to  • 
port  l-ulos,  foes,  and  other  matters  at  the  various  ports. 


a,  18th  Juno  1881, 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PEOPLE. 


Section  A. — Numbers,  Density  of  Population,  Civil 
_ _ Condition.  Sei^  Aoe._ _ 

In  1802  (iho  population  was  estimated  at  4f>5,504,  in  1807  at 
707,550,  in  1821-22  at  007,575,  in-  1837-  at  1,105,701,  ill  1851-52  at 
1,514,900,  in  1856-57  at  1,602,914,  in  1861-62  at  1,709,081  and  in 
1806-67  at  1,850,378. 

In  1871,  when  the  first  really  trustworthy  census  was  taken,  the 
number  was  found  to  he  2,261,250  living  in  378,228  occupied  housos, 
and  in  1881,  2,305,035  living  in  404,908  occupied  houses. 

The  population  is  naturally  densest  on  the  seaboard,  the  number 
of  persons  (census,  1881)  per  square  mile,  being — 


Highest  in  Ponnani  .  .  . .  . .  974 

Lowost  in  Wynad  .  .  . .  . .  92 

and  on  the  average . 272 

The  average  number  of  persons  per  occupied  house  (census,  1881) 
is  found  to  bo — 

Ilighe'st  in  Wynad  . . 10-1 

Lowest  in  Kurumbranad  . .  . .  5-3 

and  in  the  district  generally  .  .  .  .  0-8 


The  civil  condition  of  the  people  (census,  1881)  is  represented 
by  the  following  figures 

„.  ,  /Males 

Smgk  ■■-[Felnales 

..  .  ,  /Males 

Married  -  -  Folmlos 

,TT. ,  ,  /Males 

Widowed  ..|Females 

Not  stated.  .{jSSiea 

Total  --{wes 


2,366,035 
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Section  B.— Towns,  Villages,  Dwellings  and  Rural 
Organization. 

The  Hindu  Malayali  is  not  a  lover  of  towns  and  villages.  His 
austere  habits  of  caste  purity  and  impurity  mado  him  in  former  (lavs 
flee  from  places  where  pollution  in  the  shapo  of  moil  and  women  of 
low  caste  met  him  at  every  comer ;  and  oven  now  tiio  fooling  is 
strong  upon  him  and  ho  loves  not  to  (lwoll  in  cities. 

On  the  margin  of  a  fortilo  valley  or  ravine,  with  bright  groon 
fields  of  rice  in  front  of  his  door,  ho  likes  to  soled  the  site,  of  his 
dwelling.  The  stream  coming  down  the  valley  or  ravine  is  skilfully 
turned  asklo  to  right  and.  left  high  up  in  its  course  where  tho  lirst 
of  the  rice-fields  is  terraced  out  of  tho  steep  lull-side.  This  dovico 
serves  several  purposes,  for  first  of  all  the  divided  stroam  is  oarriod 
along  the  sides  of  the  valley  at  a  higher  lovel  than  the  middlo  of  it 
and  thus  irrigation  is  easy  ;  then,  again,  the  channels  serve  as  natch- 
drains  for  the  streamlets  coming  down  at  intervals  along  tho  hill 
sides ;  and,  finally  tho  water  serves  many  domestic  purposes  as  it 
flows  close  past  the  outer  gateway  of  the  houso. 

This  outer  gateway  is  tho  first  thing  that  catehos  one’s  oyo  as  tho 
dwelling  is  approaohed  :  it  is  quaintly  plaood,  quaintly  constructed, 
and  quaintly  neat  and  tidy  in  all  its  surroundings.  It  is  essential 
that  a  stair  or  a  ladder  should  load  up  to  it  from  tho  bank  of  tho 
green  level  paddy  flat,  reminding  one  in  its  construction  of  tile  days 
whon  security  of  life  and  limb  and  property  doponded  on  ono’s 
ability  to  laugh  a  siege  to  soorn ; .  when  a  Nayar’s  houso  was  Iris 
castlo  ;  and  when  here,  at  tho  gateway,  were  pOstod  the  retainers 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  against  enemies.  Seats  for  thorn  to  rost 
on,  to  right  and  lelt,  both. outside  and  in  ;  a  quaintly  and  solidly 
oarved  door  and  lintel ;  a  room  above  approached  by  a  ladder  from 
inside,  with  a  window  or  openings  whence  doadly  shots  arc  oven 
now-a-days  sometimes  discharged  on  lawless  intruders ;  and, 
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finally,  a  thatehod  roof,  complete  tlie  characteristics  of  the  gate¬ 
house.  The  Malayali  is  scrupulously  particular  about  the  tidiness 
and  cleanliness  of  his  house  and  its  surroundings,  and  nowhere 
perhaps  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  at  the  gateway  of  his 
dwelling. 

But  a  gate-house  without  flanking  defences  would  bo  of  little  use, 
and  the  attention  is  noxt  drawn  to  the  massive  bank  of  oarth  wliioli 
horns  in  the  spacious  orchard  iri  which  the  dwelling  is  placod.  A  neat 
interlaced  and  most  serviceable  fence  of  dry  prickly  bamboo  thorns 
now  generally  tops  the  massive  bank  of  earth  and  takes  the  place  of 
tho  dense  mass  of  living  bamboo  thorns  which  in  former  times  used 
to  be  relied  on  for  keeping  out  enemies.  The  house  was  evidently 
never  meant  to  stand  a  long  sioge  in  former  times,  and  tljo  defences 
were  intended  merely  to  ward  off  a  sudden  raid  and  give  time  for  tlie 
occupant’s  friends  and  retainers  to  rally  round  him  as  was  their 

On  entering  at  tho  gatoway  tho  most  prominent  feature  is  tho 
oxpanse  of  cool  shade  thrown  by  the  umbrageous  trees  that  surround 
tho  dwelling.  The  cocoanut,  the  jack  with  its  dark  glossy  leaves  and 
massive  shado,  tho  slender  areca-nut  and  the  broad-leafed  plantain, 
all  contribute  to  this  effect.  The  earth  around  is  cooled,  and  an 
agreeable  froshness  is  porcoptible  even  in  the  hottest  and  most 
scorching  days  in  April  and  May. 

A  broad  smooth  path  of  hard  baked  clay,  with  raised  banks  a  few 
inohos  high  on  either  side,  leads  to  a  square,  flat,  open  yard,  whore  at 
midday  the  sun  shines  dazzlingly  and  scorohingly  down  on  the  stores 
of  paddy  and  other  grains  laid  out  to  dry.  The  floor  of  this  yard  is 
well  rammed  and  made  smooth  by  cow-dung  mixed  with  oharcoal 
dust,  often  renewed  in  the  hot  weather,  and  the  same  bank  of  smooth 
clay  hems  in  this  yard  on  tho  open  side. 

The  neatness,  tidiness,  and  cleanliness  of  the  approaches  are  not 
belied  on  closer  acquaintance  with  the  dwelling  itself,  and  speak 
volumes  for  the  lmusowifely  qualities  of  tho  ladios  who  inhabit  the 
main  dwelling  ranged  round  three  sides,  or  sometimes  all  four  sides, 
of  tlie  open  yard  just  deaoribod. 

The  main  building  must  face  the  rising  sun— the  east — and  yot ' 
rather  inconsistently  it  is  oallod  tho  Pmiinyatta-jmra  or  western 
dwolling.  Tho  reason  of  this  is  explained  that  tho  building  is  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  rising  sun,  and  the  Padinyatta-muri — the  central  chamber, 
the  Honoured  guest  chamber  in  the  house,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancestors  of  its  occupants — must  be  placed  so  as  to  admit  of  ontranoe 
through  its  doorway  of  tho  sun’s  earliest  rays.  Another  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  that  it  is  called  the  “  western  dwelling”  becauso 
there  cannot  he  any  portion  of  the  house  to  the  west  of  it  again. 
It  in  fact  horns  in  as  it  were  the  dwelling  on  the  western  side.  On 
either  sido  of  it,  forming  two  sides  of  tho  square,  are  the  valakkina 
and  tekkina — the  northern  and  southern  rooms— the  former  used 
for  cooking  and  the  latter  for  ordinary  purposes  of  the  household, 
6A 
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Theso  three  aro  the  main  rooms  of  the  dwelling,  but  the  fourth 
sido  of  the  square  is  sometimes  occupied  by  anothor  room  callod 
HlakHna  or  eastern  room,  and  behind  ono  or  more  of  the 
chambers  is  sometimes  placed  another  called  the  chaypu,  or 
lean-to,  forming  an  enclosed  verandah,  room. 

In  selecting  the  exact  spot  for  his  dwelling  a  Malayali  is  guided 
by  a  very  simple  rulo.  The  gardon  in  which  it  is  to  ho  placed  must 
be  intersected  into  as  far  as  possible  oqual  portions  by  linos  running 
due  north  and  south  and  duo  oast  and  west.  Four  divisions  are  thus 
formed  and  the  oxaot  spot  where  the  paditu/aUa-jnim  is  to  ho  placed 
is  in  the  north-east  division,  and  in  the  innor  corner  or  south -wont 
angle  of  that  division.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  spot  is 
explained  to  bo  that  a  Malayali  tries  to  bo  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  polluting  casto  people,  who  may  approach  tho  house  as  far 
as  the  fenco,  but  may  not  enter  tho  garden. 

However  high  a  man’s  position  may  bo,  ami  however  numerous 
may  bo  his  dependents,  his  house  must,  if  ho  attends  to  the  customs 
of  his  ancestors,  be  a  succession  of  dwellings  made  in  the  above 
stylo  ;  but  uppor  storeys  are  often  added,  vorandahs  generally 
find  a  place  both  upstairs  and  down,  and  aro  made  both  open  and 
enclosed.  Long,  cool,  comfortable  quarters  arc  to  be  found  in  these 
enclosed  verandahs,  which,  by  an  arrangomont  common  on  the  west 
coast,  are  screened  from  outside  observation  by  a  pont-houso  roof 
with  a  massive  carved  wooden  reverse  slopo  to  tho  oavcB  filled  in 
with  horizontal  bars. 

Tho  woodwork  of  tho  dwolling  is  solid  and  substantial  and  is  often 
beautifully  carved.  The  walls  arc  generally  of  latorito  bricks  set  in 
mud,  for  lime  is  expensive  and  scarce,  and  till  recent  years  tho  roof 
was  invariably  of  thatch.  This  custom  of  the  country  was  vory 
strictly  observed,  and  it  was  hot  till  aftor  tho  Honourable  East  India 
Company  had  had  settlements  on  tho  coast  for  nearly  a  century 
that  they  were  at  last  permitted,  as  a  special  favour,  in  1750  to 
put  tiles  on  thoir  factory  at  Calicut.  Palaces  and  tomplos  alone 
were  tiled  in  former  days. 

Of  the  surroundings  of  th.o  dwelling  tlioro  is  gonorally  a  cattle- 
shed,  and  sometimes  an  excavated  tank  for  bathing  purposes,  often 
full  of  fish  and  water-lilies  ;  a  well  of  water  at  tho  roar  of  the  cooking' 
room,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  i  f  water  being  taken  direct  from  tho 
well  into  the  cook-room,  is  generally  presont.  A  ohapol  of  tho 
household  deity  is  fuind  in  all  considerable  houses,  and  there  is 
sometimos  a  separate  dwelling  (matani)  for  Brahman  travellers 
and  Brahman  visitors. 

The  housos  of  tho  poorer  classes,  though  smaller  ,  are  built  on  tho 
samo  lines  as  a  rulo,  and  aro  usually  kopt  as  noat,  and  tidy,  and  clean 
as  those  of  their  superiors. 

■  'tho  furniture  of  all  the  houses  is  very  simplo  ;  a  motal  pot  with  a 
spout.,  a  few  motal  plates  and  saucer's,  a  few  metal  pans  of  sizes,  a 
spittoon  of  brass,  a  betel  box,  a  few  mats,  a  kuifo,  a  cut  or  two,  a  few 
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wooden  bins  for  grain,  otc.,  are  noarly  all  the  requirements  of  a  house¬ 
hold  in  this  respect. 

The  house  itself  is  called  by  difforont  names  according  to  tho 
occupant’s  caste.  Tho  house  of  a  Pariah  is  a  cheri,  while  the  agvostio 
slave — the  Oheraman—  lives  in  a  chala.  Tire  blacksmith,  the. 
goldsmith,  the  carpenter,  tho  woavor,  otc.,  and  tire  toddy-drawer 
(Tiyan)  inhabit  houses  stylod  pura  or  hidi ;  the  temple  servant 
resides  in  a  variyan  or  pishanm  or  pumaiham,  tiro  ordinary  Nayar 
ir>  a  vulu  or  bhavanam,  while  tho  man  in  authority  of  this  caste 
dwells  in  an  idem  ;  tho  Raja  livos  in  a  kovilalcam  or  hottaram,  the 
indigenous  Brahman  ( Nambutiri )  in  an  Mam,  while  his  fellow  of 
higher  rank  calls  his  house  a  mania,  or  manahkal. 

Inferior  oastes,  however,  cannot  thus  speak  of  their  houses  in  the 
presence  of  tho  autocratic  Nambutiri.  Tn  lowliness  and  self-abase- 
mont  they  lrnvo,  whon  talking  to  such  an  one,  to  style  their  houses 
“  dunghoaps,”  and  they  and  their  doings  can  only  he  alluded  to  in 
phrases  evory  one  of  which  is  an  abasemont  and  an  insult. 

Tire  Nambutiri ’a  character  for  hospitality  stands  high,  but  only 
among  those  of  bis  own  caste.  Hero  is  a  graphic  picturo  from  tho 
Travancoro  Census  (1871)  Report  of  the  Nambutiri  in  his  own  home, 
relotod  apparently  from  .personal  experience  : — 

“  Tiro  Nambutiri’s  hospitality  and  charity  aro  provorbial. 
The  Brahman  guest  in  tho  family,  especially  if  he  combines  with  that 
character  some  little  influence,  is  most  kindly  , treated,  and  in  spito 
of  the  uncouth  manners  and  quoor  conversation  whioh  he  may  meet 
with,  he  is  certain  to  carry  away  tho  happiest  recollections, of  tho 
illam.  On  entering  the  gato  of  the  oxtensivo  property — in  the  midst 
of  which  is  situated  tho  palatial  mansion  with  its  suburban  buildings 
severally  dedicated  for  tho  household  god,  the  younger  membors 
of  tho  family,  tho  outoherry  oi  tho  Pravritti  officers,  and  for  the 
wearied  Brahman  travellers-  the  visitor  is  received  by  tho  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  in  his  nativo  simplicity  inquires  if  he  lias  bathed 
without  any  further  ado  about  tho  health  or  other  concerns  of  his 
guest.  If  tho  answer  is  in  tho  nogative,  lie  himsolf  loads  the  guest 
to  tho  bathing-tank  with  its  cool  shod  and  refreshing  waters,  most 
politely  inquiring  if  oil,  onja  (Acacia  inisia)  and  thali  are  required, 
all  the  time  innocently  gaping  at  the  dhowti,  the  walk,  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tho  hair,  tho  moustaches  on  tho  face,  the  absence  of  tho 
nanamundu  and  tho  conventional  waist-string  and  underoloth,  while 
the  'Stranger,  accustomed  to  more  formal  societies,  smarts  with 
shyness  at  tho  queer  looks  of  his  host.  The  Nambutiri  must  bo 
asked  to  leave  the  bath  for  a  short  timo  before  ho  can  be  expected 
to  go.  The  visitor  is  noxt  led  into  the  illam  and  asked  to  sit  before 
tho  leaf  spread  out,  not  where  the  inmates  generally  eat,  but  in 
ono  of  the  outer  rooms,  respectable  though  ;  but  the  inevitable 
thought  occurs  that  you  aro  treated  like  an  outcasts.  Even  tho 
ghi  and  dhal  oating  propensities  of  tho  visitor  are  attended  to, 
though  they  arc  carefully  eschewed  and  even  disliked  by  the  Nam- 
but.iri  in  his  own  meals.  Before  serving  rioc,  the  Nambutiri  inquires 
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if.  the  morning  prayers  aro  over,  which  lie  thinks  improbablo  on 
account  of  tho  speed  with  which  the  visitor  has  returned  m»m  tlus 
tank,  and  feols  a  conscientious  but  incxprossed,  hatred  of  I, lie  light 
manner  in  which  religions  ohson  uncos  are  regarded  by  the  Brahmans 
of  tho  othor  coast.  Tho  feeding  of  Brahman  travellers  is  not, 
however,  such  a  rare  or  difficult  business  with  tho  Nambutiri.  It  is 
a  matter  of  oourso  with  him  ;  ho  makes  it  a  rule  of  bis  life  to  treat 
tho  hungry  Brahman:  tho  traditions  of  Iuh  family  are  full  el  the 
proudost  feats  of  charity  and  hospitality,  and  the  number  which 
lie  daily  feeds  is  limited  only  by  tho  measure  of  his  affluence.” 

■\  It, may  be  gathered  from  tho  above  descriptions  that  (pilot  and 
retirement  are  what  tho  Malayali  looks  to  in  selecting  a  site  for  his 
dwelling,  and  that  towns  and  town-lifo  are  not  congenial  to  his  tastes. 
And  tho  fact  is  that  tho  coast  tracts  aro  so  densely  populated  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whore  one  of  the  municipal  (owns  begins  and 
wlioro  another  onds.  From  end  to  ond  of  tho  district  on  the  low- 
lying  lands  near  tho  sea  there  is  anunbrokon  bolt  of  coooanut-pnlm 
orchards,  and  the  description  which  Shaikh  Ibn  Balula  gave  of  the 
country  in  tho  fourteenth  century  A. I).  is  equally  applicable  toil, 
now.  “  We  next”,  said  ho  “  oamo  into  tho  country  of  Malabar 
which  is  tho  country  of  black  popper.  Its  length  is  a  journey  of 
two  months  along  tho  shore  from  Sindabur  to  Kawlam.  The  whole 

of  the  way  by  land  lies  under  tho  shado  of  troos . 

And  in  all  this  space  of  two  months’  journoy  there  is  not  a  span  free 
from  cultivation.  For  everybody  has  hero  a  gardon  and  his  house  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  round  the  whole  of  this  there  is  a 
fence  of  wood,  up  to  which  tho  ground  of  oaoh  inhabitant  comes.” 

Tho  fact  which  on  tho  coast  of  Malabar  indicates  tho  existence  of  a 
town  is  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  streets  of  shops— bazaars— 
longer  and  busier  than  those  to  be  mot'  with  elsewhere  in  tho  district. 
The  foreign  Brahmans,  the  Eurasian  population,  and,  to  a  oortain 
extent  the  Muhammadans  also,  livo  in  stroots  of  houses  built  in 
continuous  rows. 


The  following  statement  shows  at  a  glaneo  tho  cliiof  circumstauees 
connected  with  tho  loim  jjojmlalion  in  Malabar  : — 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  district  is  divided  not  into  vil¬ 
lages  as  in  the  eastern  coast  districts,  but  into  amsams,  that  is  to 
say,  parishes,  of  which  tho  following  statement  gives  the  numbers 
in  the  different  taluks  : — 


Dis 


As  the  district  has  never  been  surveyed  in  detail,  tho  areas  of 
amsams  are  not  wholly  reliable,  and  in  fact  there  are  several 
obvious  errors  in  the  census  (1881)  statistics  on  this  point,  as,  for 
example,  the  amsam  of  Arakurissi  in  Valluvanad  taluk  is  said  to 
embrace  only  29,555  acres,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  Attapadi 
Valley,  a  very  sparsely  populated  tract — probably  200  square 
miles  in  extent — ought  to  have  been  included,  but  is  omitted  from 
the  statement  of  this  amsam. 

Subordinate  to  the  amsam  comes  the  desam  or  hamlet,  which  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  village  of  the  east  coast.  The  fact, 
however,  was  that  the  desam  was  the  territorial  unit  of  the  military 
organization  in  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  true  village,  that  is,  the 
territorial  unit  of  organization  for  civil  purposes,  was  the  torn.  The 
amsams  as  at  present  defined  arc  a  modern  and  very  recent  creation 
for  administrative  purposes,  but  tarns  and  desam, s,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  that  existed  between  them,  take  the  enquirer  back  into 
ancient  times  and  necessitate  an  investigation  of  the  ancient  system 
of  government.  This  would,  howover,  bo  out  of  place  here,  and  it 
will  more  appropriately  fall  under  the  sections  devoted  to  the 
histpry  of  the  country. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  note  that  the  earliest  of  the  British  admi¬ 
nistrators  asserted  repeatedly  that  the  Hindu  village  did  not  exist 
in  Malabar.  Each  State,  said  Mr.  Warden,  “  was  partitioned  into 
gradations  of  military  divisions  from  the  Naduvali 1  to  the  Desa- 
vali.”  “Every  division  and  subdivision  was  designated  by  the 
allotted  quota  of  Nayars  it  was  required  to  bring' into  the  field.” 
“  The  designations  of  the  different  military  divisions  remain  to  this 

1  Naduvali  ='  the  ruler,  commandant  of  the  nad  or  country 
ruler,  commandant  of  tho  desam  or  pariah, 


' ;  Desavali  =  the 
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day  in  every  district  in  Malabar.”  The  chieftains  of  tho  military 
divisions,  large  and  small,  held  their  dignities  as  hereditary  in^thoir 
respective  families,  and  had  appropriate  titles  of  distinction.  They 
were  not  always  in  attendance  on  tho  Raja’s  person.  If  not 
required  ,  on  particular  State  duties  or  religious  services,  t.hoy  wore 
only  called  out  for  defensive  or  offensive  warfare.  (Report  to 
Board  of  Rovenhe,  12th  September  1815,  paragraphs  till,  (il.) 

•  Sir  Thomas  Munro  seems  to  have  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  this 
could  not  have  been  tho  real  stato  of  things  in  a  Hindu  State,  and  in 
1817  he  paid  Malabar  a  dying  visit  to  satisfy  himself  on  tho  point. 
Tho  result  of  this  visit  was  embodied  in  a  very  interesting  report, 
dated  the  4th  July  1817,  and  tho  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was  that 
for  somo  purpose  or  other  Malabar  “  was  in  tho  earliest  times 
divided  like  the  other  provinces  of  India  into  districts  and  villages, 
the  limits  of  which,  but  more  expecially  of  tho  villages,  remain 
unchanged  to  this  day.”  The  districts  and  villages  he  found  to  be 
under  hereditary  chiefs,  and  the  village  was  culled  the  dosum,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  still  most  commonly  known. 

Mr.  Warden  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  woro  both  in  the  rigid,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  both  failed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
that  most  influential  territorial  unit  of  organization- —the.  Dmvidian 
lara. 1  Sir  Thomas  Munro  indeed  mentions  tho  word,  but  only 
as  the  namo  which  the  experienced  Mysorean  administrators  of 
Haidar  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan  applied  to  tho  territorial  units  which 
they  endeavoured  to  foster  and  keep  alive  as  villages  with  hereditary 
heads,  “  an  essential  branch  of  their  system  ”  as  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  pointed  out.  This  fact  ought  to,  and  probably  would,  huvo 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  case  had  his  stay  in  Malabar 
been  prolonged.  The  influence  of  the  tara  organization  cannot  he 
overrated  m  a  political  system,  tending  always  to  despotism.  The 
Nayar  inhabitants  of  a  tara  formed  a  small  republic,  represented 
by  their  Karanavar  or  elders,  and  presented  in  that  respect  a  striking 
‘resemblance  to  the  “  village  republic  ”  of  the  east  coast  districts 
as  sketched  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  the  time  when  the  village 
'lease  settlement  system,  as  opposed  to  tho  ryotwari  settlement 
'system,  was  being  discussed  (Revenuo  Selections  T,  187).  The 
desam  and  the  tara  were  not  conterminous.  Tf  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
'had  enquired  thoroughly  into  the  matter  ho  would,  for  instance, 
have  found  that  tho  hundred  and  twenty-five  dosams  which, 
according  to  information  supplied  him,  formed  tho  Calicut  nad  or 
county,  embraced  precisely  tho  same  lands  as  the  sovonty-lwo  tarns 
..into  which  that  nod  was  likewise  divided.  The  nad  or  county  was  a 
.dodgeries  of  taros  or  village  republics,  and  the  kullam  or  assembly 
of  the  nad  or  county  was  a  representative  body  of  immense  powor 
which,  when  necessity  existed,  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the 
Raja  and  punished  his  ministers  when  they  did  “  unwarrantable 
.  acts.”  These  are  the  very  words  usedjby  the  Honourable  Company’s 
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representative  at  Calicut  when  asked  to  explain  the  origin  of  certain 
civil  commotions  which  lind  taken  place  thoro  m  1746.  His  report 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  for  it  gives  a  vivid  insight  into  tho  state 
of  things  as  it  then  existed.  “  These  Nayars,”  he  wrote,  “being 
heads  of  the  Calicut  people,  resemble  the  parliament,  'and  do  not 
obey  tho  king’s  dictates  in  all  things,  but,  ohastiso  his  ministers  when 
they  do  unwarrantable  acts.”  (Telliohcrry  Factory  Diary  of  28th 
May  174(1). 

The  tarn  organization  instituted  by  tho  Mysoreans  was  unwisely 
changed  into  tho  hobali  system  or  subordinate  district  establishments 
under  tho  Honourable  Company,  the  lams  being  enlarged  ior  this 
purpose.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  pointed  out  that  the  establishment  thus 
organized  was  “  so  inadequate  to  the  object  of  its  institution  that  it. 
required  a  complete  revision.”  It  was,  in  fact,  not  a  village 
establishment  at  all,  and  instoad  of  bringing  the  Collector  more 
immediately  into  contaot  with  the  people,  it  only  served  to  lengthen 
tho  chain,  already  too  long,  of  officials  between  them. 

The  hobali  system  was  abolished,  and  the  existing  amsam  system 
was  organized  in  its  place  by  Special  Commissioner  H,  S.  Graeme  in 
1822-23.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Graeme  was  at  soine  pains  to  search  out 
and  instate  as  head  of  the  amsam  or  adhikari,  the  most  influential  of 
the  Desavalis  under  the  ancient  system,  but  many  desams  had  to  be 
rolled  together  to  form  one  amsam.  There  wore  formerly  two 
thousand  and  odd  desams  ;  there  are  now  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  amsams.  Tho  Desavali  selected  was  not  always,  or 
even  generally,  tho  Desavah  of  all  the  desams  comprised  in  his 
amsam,  and  it  was  a  new  and  unaccustomed  role  for  him  to  bn 
placed  as  headman  in  civil  matters  over  peoplo  who  had  not  previously 
acknowledged  his  authority.  Indeed  Mr.  Graeme  was  careful  in  his 
sanads  of  appointment  to  preserve  tho  rights  of  other  Desavalis 
to  the  Sthana  Mana  avakasam  (rights  and  privileges  of  office)  in 
tracts  which  had  previously  been  under  other  men. 

But  Mr.  Graeme  made  the  great  mistake  of  thinking  that  the 
desam  and  the  iara,  were  synonymous,  and  so  in  his  scheme  of 
amsam  establishments,  the  real  civil  organization  by  the  ICaranavar 
or  elders  of  the  peoplo  was  ignored,  and  in  its  place  authority  of 
various  kinds  was  conferred  on  somo  only  of  the  men  who  had  been 
tho  local  representatives  of  the  ruling  chieftains  of  Malabar.  Tho 
mistake  was  of  importance  because  it  diverted  attention  away 
from,  what  had  been  the  ancient  organization,  and  placed  the  real 
power  ill  the  hands  of  only  one  man  out  of  soveral  who  had  previously 
acted  together  in  a  body  in  the  Milam  or  assembly  of  the  tora, 
In  these  popular  assemblies  existed  the  nucleus  of  what  might  have 
been  organized  by  judicious  treatment  intoreal  local  self-government, 
and  it  was  a  great  misfortuno  that  this  important  point  escaped 
notice  at  the  time. 

Each  amsam  or  parish  has  now  besides  the  Adhikari  or  man  of 
authority,  headman,  an  accountant  or  writer  styled  a  Menon  (literally, 
superior  man),  and  two  or  more  Kolkars  (club  men  or  peons),  who 
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between  them  manage  the  publio  affairs  of  the  parish  and  are  tho 
local  representatives  of  tho  Government. 

Section  C. — -The  Language,  Literature  and  State  oe  Education 
^ ^  _ i  amonq  the  People. 

The  vernacular  of  the  district,  popularly  known  as  MaJaylam, 
but  more  correctly  written  as  Malayalma  or  Malayayma,  “  claims 
to  be  placed,”  says  Dr.  Caldwell,  “  noxt  to  Tamil  in  tho  list  of 
Dravidian  tongues,  on  aooount  of  tho  peculiarly  close  relationship 
to  Tamil  in  which  it  stands.”  Indoed  the  relationship  is  so  close 
that  Sanskrit  writers  class  both  tongues  as  Draviila,  although  from 
remote  times  a  separate  name  has  boon  applied  by  them  to  tho 
Malayalam  country. 

Whether  Malayalam  is  a  “  very  ancient  ”  and  “  much-altered 
offshoot”  of  Tamil,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  holds,  or  whether,  as  l)r. 
Gundcrt  holds,  “  the  two  languages  of  old  differed  rather  as 
dialects  of  tho  same  member  of  the  Dravidian  family  than  as  separato 
languages,”  is  a  point  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ontor  here  in 
detail  beyond  remarking  that  Dr.  Caldwell’s  main  argument  from 
the  words  denoting  east  and  west  seems  to  be  a  fanciful  though  ■!  ngo- 
nious  one.  Because  the  Malayalam  word  for  oast,  kilakku ,  moans 
beneath,  and  because  melku 1  (west)  means  above,  Dr.  Caldwell 
argues  that  the  Malayalis  must  have  come  from  tho  Tamil  country 
oast  of  the  ghats,  since  there  they  had  the  low  lovcl  of  the  ocean 
on  the  east  and  tho  high  lovel  of  tho  ghat  mountains  on  the  west. 
But  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  tho  Dravidians,  in  finding 
names  for  east  and  west,  selected  words  donoting  that  east  was 
where  the  sun  appeared  from  below,  as  it  would  soem  to  thorn, 
and  west  as  the  place  where  he  similarly  disappeared  from  above. 
The  languages  were  no  doubt  identical  in  ancient  times,  but  with 
a  high  range  of  mountains  intervening  between  tho  two  countries 
rendering  inter-communication  difficult,  and  with  further  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  differing  political  institutions,  it  is  not  to  ho 
wondered  at  that  they  split  into  two  dialects,  and  as  time  advanced 
that  they  became  two  tonguos. 

The  chief  difference  between  them,  and  indeed  botwocn  Malaya¬ 
lam  and  all  the  other  Dravidian  tonguos,  lies  in  the  absence  in 
Malayalam  of  the  personal  terminations  of  the  verbs.  In  treating 
of  the  Dravidian  eonjugational  system  Dr.  Caldwell  writos  :  '*  Tho 

tenses  are  formed,  not  by  means  of  the  position  of  the  pronouns, 
hut  hy  the  particles  or  signs  of  present,  past,  and  future  time  suffixed 
to  the  theme  ;  and  the  personal  signs,  as  in  the  Turkish  and  Finnish 
families,  are-  suffixed  to  the  signs  of  tense.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  that  which  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Malayalam — a  language  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
identical  with  Tamil,  but  which,  in  so  far  as  its  eonjugational 
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system  is  concornod,  lias  fallen  back  from  the  mfloxional  develop¬ 
ment  reached  by  both  tongues  whilst  they  were  still  one,  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  condition  of  both — a  condition 
nearly  resembling  the  Mongolian,  the  Manohu,  and  the  other  rude 
primitive  tongue  of  High  Asia.  Tn  ancient  times,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Malayalam  pootry,  and  especially  from  the  inscriptions' 
preserved  by  the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Jews,  the  pronouns 
wero  suffixed  to  the  Malayalam  verb  precisely  as  they  still  are  in 
Tamil.  At  prosont  the  verb  is  entirely  divested,  at  loast  in  the 
colloquial  dialect,  of  signs  of  personality  ;  .  and  with  the  pronouns 
tlio  signs  of  number  and  gender  have  also  necessarily  disappeared  : 
so  that  the  pronoun  or  nominative  must  in  every  instance  be  separate¬ 
ly  prefixed  to  the  verb  to  complete  the  signification  ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  by  means  of  this  prefixed  pronoun  that  a  verb,  properly  so 
called,  is  distinguished  from  a  verbal  participle.  Though  the  personal 
Bigns  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Malayalam  verb,  tile  signs  of 
tenso  or  time  have  been  retained,  and  are  annexed  directly  to  the 
root  as  in  the  other  dialects.  Even  in  modern  English  some  persons 
of  the  verb  retain  archaic  fragments  of  the  pronominal  signs  (e.g., 
love st,  love th)  ;  but  in  modem  Malayalam  every  ' trace  of  these  signs 
has  disappeared.  Thus,  whilst  we  should  say  in  Tamil  adillen, 
I  beat  ;  adittay,  thou  didst  boat  ;  adittan ,  he  beat  ;  Malayalam 
uses  in  these  and  all  similar  cases. the  verbal  praticiple  adichu  (for 
adittu),  having  beaten,  with  the  prefixed  pronouns  I,  thou,  ho,  oto. 
{e.g.,  nyan  adichu,  I  heal ;  ni  adichu ,  thou  didst  beat  ;  avan  adichu 
he  beat).  Though  the  pronominal  signs  have  been  lost  by  the 
Malayalam  verb,  they  have  been  retained  even  by  the  Tuda ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  barbarity  of  the  Gonds  and  ICus, 
their  oonjugational  system  is  peculiarly  elaborate  and  complete.” 

The  complete  disappearance  of  signs  of  personality  in  tho  Malaya¬ 
lam  verb  raises  a  doubt  whether  they  were  ever  really  adopted  in 
the  colloquial  language.  For  the  evidence  in  favour  of  pronouns 
being  suffixed  to  the  Malayalam  tenses — it  being  admitted  that  verbs 
in  all  Dravidian  languages  were  originally  uninflected — is  derived 
from  ancient  poetry  and  ancient  inscriptions,  and  these  did  not 
necessarily  correspond  with  the  spoken  language.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  written  tongno  in  ancient  times  always  tended  to  become 
a  speciality,  tho  speciality  of  a  class  or  caste  who  got  a  livelihood 
by  it.  Moreover,  as  will  ho  seen  further  on,  the  precise  time  to 
which  Hr.  Caldwell  alludes — the  time  of  the  Jews’  and  Syrians’ 
deeds— was  precisely  at  that  epoch  (about  eighth  century  A.I).) 
in  tile  history  of  tho  country  when^Vedic  Brahmanism  is  believed 
to  have  finally  supplanted  Jainism  as  the  religion  of  the  Aryan 
immigrants.  The  Jains,  whose  period  of  greatest  literary  activity 
in  tlie  Tamil  country  was  subsequent — ninth  or  tenth  to  thirteenth 
century  A.I). — to  the  dates  of  the  Jews’  and  Syrians’  deeds,  seem  to 
have  encouraged  tho  study  of  the  vernaculars  and  to  have  developed 
the  languages  of  the  common  people  ;  the  Vedio  Brahmans,  on  the 
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other  hand,  encouraged — and  that  only  among  themselves — the 
study  of  nothing  but  Sanskrit,  of  which  and  of  the  religion  and  arts 
and  sciences  embodied  in  that  tongue  they  held  a  practical  monopoly 
for  many  centuries,  beginning  from  probably  the  end  of  tho  seventh 
or  commencement  of  tho  oighth  century  A.D.  Ono  would  expect 
thoroforo  to  find — and  such  is  the  actual  faot — that  Malay, dam  is 
much  fuller  than  any  of  tho  othor  Dravidian  languages  of  pure 
Sanskrit  words  (tatsamam)  and  Sanskrit  derivatives  (tudbhavam)  : 
this  is,  indeed,  tho  only  othor  ohiof  dilforonoo  botwoon  it  and  the 
othor  Dravidian  tongues. 

The  most  probable  view  is  that  tho  Vodic  Brahman  immigration 
into  Malabar  put  a  stop  to  the  development  of  Malayalam  as  a 
languago  just  at  tho  time  when  the  literary  activity  of  the , Jains  in  the 
Tamil  country  was  commencing.  It  is  admitted  that  this  immigra¬ 
tion  took  place  at  an  earlier  point  of  time,  into  Malabar  than 
into  the  other  South  Indian  countries,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  this  took  place  tho  use  of  verbal 
inflexions  had  not  taken  hold  of  the  colloquial  languago.  Tho  Vodic 
Brahmans  ( Nambutiris )  were,  of  and  are  still  it  may  lie  added,  the 
last  porsons  in  the  world  to  appro vo  of  educating  tho  commonalty, 
for  that  would  have  tended  to  take  from  themselves  the  monopoly 
of  learning  they  so  long  possessed. 

It  was  no  less  than  a  revolution  when  in  the  seventeenth  century 
one  Tunjatta  Eluttachclian,  a  man  of  the  Sudra  (Nayar)  casto, 
boldly  made  an  alphabet — tho  existing  Malayalam  one — derived 
chiefly  from  the  Crantha — the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  the  Tamils, 
which  permitted  of  the  free  use  of  Sanskrit  in  writing — and  boldly 
set  to  work  to  render  the  chief  Sanskrit  poems  into  Malayalam. 
Regarding  the  obstacles  which  ho  had  to  meet  and  the  opposition 
which  was  offered  to  him  Mr.  E.  W.  Ellis  has  the  following  remarks 
m  a  dissertation  on  the  Malayalam  language  :  “  The  difficulties 

with  which  he  had  in  consequence  to  struggle  gave  him  an  energy 
of  character  which  it  is  probable  he  would  not  have  possessed  had  his 
caste  been  without  blemish.'  The  Brahmans  envied  his  genius 
and  learning,  and  are  said  to-  have  seduced  him  by  tho  arts  of 
sorcery  into  the  habit  of  ebrioty,  wishing  to  overshadow  tho  mental 
powers  which  they  feared.  The  poet,  however,  triumphed  on  his 
habits,  though  he  could  not  abandon  them,  and,  in  revenge  against 
those  whom. he  considered  the  cause  of  his  debasement  ho  opposed 
'  himself  openly  to  the'prejudices  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Brahmans. 
The  mode  of  vengeance  he  chose  was  tho  exaltation  of  the  Malayalam 
tongue,  declaring  it  his  intention  to  raise  this  inferior  dialect  of  the 
Tamil  to  an  equality  with  the  sacred  language  of  the  gods  and 
rishis.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  purpose  he  enriched  the  Malayalam 
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with  the  translations  I  have  mentioned,1  all  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
composed  while  under  the  immediate  influence  of  intoxication. 
No  original  compositions  are  attributed  to  him.”  Tunjatta  Elut- 
tachchan’s  success  even  in  his  own  lifetime  seems  to  have  been  great, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  influence  and  success  that  Mala- 
yalam,  as  a  written  Ianguago,  obtained  its  most  recent  development. 

The  site  of  his  house  is  still  pointed  out  at  Trikkandiyur  near 
VettaUpudiangadi  in  the  Ponnani  taluk,  and,  as  usual  among 
Malayalis  when  a  man  has  risen  a  bit  above  his  fellows  in  good  or  in 
bad  qualities,  something  of  superstitious  awe  attaches  to  the  place  of 
his  dwelling.  It  is  said  that  as  Tunjatta  Eluttaehchan  lay  on  his 
death-bed  lie  told  bis  daughter  that  at  a  particular  hour,  on  a 
particular  day,  in  a  certain  month  and  a  certain  year  which  he 
named,  a  youth  would  come  to  his  house.  His  daughter  was 
directed  to  have  the  house  swept  and  garnished  as  for  a  distinguished 
guest,  and  his  directions  were  that  to  this  visitor  his  sandals  and  his 
books  should  bo  given.  On  the  appointed  day  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  came  one  Surya  Narayanan  Eluttaehchan,  then  a  youth  of 
sixteen  yeans  and  of  the  Taragan  caste.  He  received  the  sandals 
and  the  books  and  went  his  way.  This  Surya  Narayanan  became 
Gwumdhan  (tutor,  teacher)  to  the  Zamorin,  and  afterwards  sot 
out  on  pilgrimages  to  Benares  and  other  places,  wandering  about 
leading  a  holy  life  till  he  was  thirty-two  years  old.  He  then  returned 
to  Malabar,  and  was  directed  in  a  vision,  thrice  repeated,  to  settle 
on  the  river  bank  (then  a  jungly  place)  at  what  is  now  Chittur 
Tekke  Gramam  in  Cochin  territory,  east  of  Palghat.  He  there 
bought  some  ground  and,  helped  by  the  Zamorin  and  others,  built 
on  one  side  of  the  street  a  row  of  houses  for  Brahmans  and  in  the 
middle,  on  the  opposite  side,  one  for  himself.  He  next  invitod  some 
Brahman  families  to  settle  there,  which  they  did,  attracted  by  the 
holiness  of  Surya  Narayanan  Eluttachehan’s  life  and  character. 
He  never  married  but  lived  and  died  a  sanyasi  (ascetic),  and  Tunjatta 
Eluttachchan’s  relies  were,  it  is  said,  there  sacredly  preserved  and 
worshipped  till,  with  one  exception,  they  were  destroyed  by  fire 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  stool  and  staff  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Burnoil  in  his  “  South  Indian  Paleography  ”  belonged,  it  is 
said,  to  the  ascetic  and  not  to  the  father  of  modern  Malayalam. 
And  another  fire  has,  it  is  believed,  destroyed  these  relios  since 
'  Dr.  Burnell's  visit,  and  also  probably  the  Bhagavatam,  the  only  thing 
saved  from  the  previous  conflagration.  Tunjatta  Eluttachclian's 
memory,  however,  is  not  likely  to  die  down,  for  relics  thus  lost 
are  easily  replaced  and  the  sacred  honors  paid  to  them  are  easily 
shifted  to  the  substitutes. 

On  the  development  of  Malayalam  since  Tunjatta  Eluttachchan’s 
time  Dr.  Burnell  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  “  South  Indian 
•  Palaeography  “  The  Sanskrit  literature  was,  after  this,  no  longer 

>  Vi/.,  "  All  tho  works  of  noto  in  tlio  original  language  ”  (Sanskrit).  Ho  ia 
ham^MaLL’Satm,  Bhagavatam!  bosidM  oHi«s?ytt  8111  0  0  0W1  8  ™  y“, 
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a  secret,  and  there  was  perhaps  no  part  of  South  India  whore'  it 
"was  more  studied  by  people  of  many  castes  during  the  eighteenth 
century.” 

Of  the  Malayalam  poetry  which  thus  originated  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis 
gives  the  following  account  : — 

"  The  language  of  Malayalam  poetry  is  in  fact  a  mixture  of 
Sanskrit,  generally  pure,  with  Sen  and  Kodun  Tamil  ;  ”  but  in 
Tamil  “  declined  or  conjugated  forms  from  the  Sanskrit  are  not 
admissible.”  “  They  are  not  admissible,  also,  in  Malayalam  prose, 
but  in  vorse  they  are  often  used  with  such  profusion  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  that  fanciful  species  of  composition  called  in 
Sanskrit  Mani-pravalam  and  in  English  ‘  Maecaronic  verso,’ 
rather  than  the  sober  dress  of  grammatical  language  :  often,  indeed, 
the  whole  verse  is  pure  Sanskrit,  connected  or  concluded  by  a  few 
words  of  Malayalam.”  And  “  this  profuse  intermixture  of  tho 
grammatical  forms  of  the  Sanskrit  in  the  higher  order  of  Malayalam 
composition  would  seem  to  have  led  cortain  recent  Italian  writers 
into  strange  misconceptions.  Though  one  of  thorn,  I’aulinus  a 
St.  Bartholomseo,  has  composed  a  grammar  of  tho  Sanskrit,  he  does 
not  seem  quite  clear  there  is  any  radical  distinction  botwoon  what  ho 
calls  the  Iviu/na  Hansercdanaco-Malabarica  and  the  Humsmilaviica  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the  Alphabeium  Grandomco- 
Malahnricum  sive  Samscrudomcwm,  by  which  ho  means  the  Arya 
character  of  the  Malayalam,  though  he  bo  sadly  puzzled  to  discover 
whether  the  Samsemdtmica  lingua  be  tho  mothor  of  tho  Grandonica 
or  vice  versa,  expressly  says  :  ‘  Lingua  a/tlur  vulgaris  Malabarica,  ea 

nempe  guoe  usurpatior  a  Genkbus  hUons  Malabanci  insohs,  a 
Promontariu  Gomorino  usque  ad  monlnm  Deli  prope  Itegimm 
Canara,  nil  nisi  dialeclus  esl  Sanscr iulomc.ee  lingua;.’’ 

Mr.  Ellis  goes  on  to  remark  :  “  The  Malayalam  has  never  been 
cultivated  as  an  independent  literary  language,  nor  does  the  Tamil 
literature,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  tho  country  was  subjoct 
to  the  Kings  of  Seram,  appear  to  havo  been  extensively  known  hero, 
or  at  least  has  not  survived  that  dynasty.  This  is  tho  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Tamil  works  wore 
composed  in  Seram.  This  remark,  howovor,  applies  moro  to 
Keralam  proper  than  to  Mushikam  or  Travanooro  ;  the  residonco  of 
the  Scram  vioeroys  was  in  this  provinoo,  and  a  knowlcdgo  of  pure 
Tamil  has  always  been  more  prevalent  here  than  in  tho  northom 
districts.”  Of  tho  historical  portion  of  those  remarks  this  is  not  tho 
place  to  speak,  but  it  is  necessary  to  observo  that  Tamil,  „as  an 
independent  literary  language,  flourished  in  the  tenth  to  thirteenth 
centuries  A.D.,  some  considerable  time  after  the  last  of  the  Perumols 
(to  whom  apparently  Mr.  Ellis  refers  in  speaking  of  tho  viooroys) 
disappeared,  an  event  winch,  for  reasons  to  be  assigned  in  tho 
proper  place,  was  probably  contemporaneous  with  tho  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Kollam  era,  26th  August  826  A.D. 

Mr,  Ellis  is  right  in  saying  that  Malayalam  lias  novel'  been  Culti¬ 
vated  as  an  independent  literary  language,  and  lie  continues ; 
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“  There  exists  in  Malayalam,  as  far  as  my  info  rmation  extends,  no 
work  or  language,  no  grammar,1  no  dictionary,'  commentaries  on 
the  Sanskrit  Amaralcosha  excepted.  The  principal  work  in  prose  is 
the  Keralutpati ,2  which  is  also  said  to  bo  translated  from  the  Sanskrit, 
though  the  original  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found.”  This  last-named 
work  is  an  acoount  chiefly  from  the  Vedic  Brahman  point  of  view 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  Korulam.  As  a  historical  work  it  is  of 
little  use,  but  as  a  mine  of  half  forgotten  and  wholly  forgotten  native 
usagos  and  customs  it  is  most  valuable. 

Whilo,  howevor,  Malayalis  have  no  litoraturo  to  be  compared 
to  the  Rural  of  Tirumttuvar  or  to  the  polished  3  verses  of  Sivavakki- 
yar,  they  have  many  folk  songs,  few  of  which  have  been  reduced 
to  writing,  but  which  are  oxtromely  popular,  being  composed  in  the 
ordinary  dialect  of  the  people  and  treating  of  subjects  in  winch  they 
havo  an  interest.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  popular  are  the 
ballads  relating  the  deeds  of  Tachcholi  Meppayil  Kunhi  Othenan. 
The  original  Tachcholi  pat,  describing  one  of  Othenan’s  exploits — 
whether  the  final  exploit  of  his  life  or  not  is  uncertain — is  a  great 
favourite,  and  several  Tachcholi  pats,  as  thoy  aro  oalled,  have  since 
been  composed  in  the  samo  metre  regarding  the  doings  of  other  men. 
There  is  one  commemorating  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Baja’s  rebellion 
(1797-1805  A.D.),  another  about  Tippu  Sultan,  a  third  about  tho 
mythical  feats  of  Veikeleri  Kunhi  Kelappan.  A  specimen  of  the 
motro  (tho  first  few  lines)  of  the  original  Tachcholi  pat  is  sub¬ 
joined  : — 

“  Otayottidattile  Kandassori 
Lokanar  Kavile  Kavuttana 
Kavur  vannum  pulannu  vollo 
Nammala  Kavilum  pova  venam 
Tachcholi  Meppayile  Kunynyi  Otonan 
Tanre  chamayam  chamayavtnn  cheythu 
Tanre  idattatum  valattatumayi 
Munnile  pokunna  Kandasseri 
Valiye  madhakkaran  Kunynyi  Otenan 
Iruvarum  kudiyallo  porunnata.” 

Tho  metro  falls  in  the  class  of  what  are  known  as  “  Vishama- 
vriitam  ”  or  irregular  motres.  Tho  linos  contain  genorally  ten  or 
more  syllables  or  fourteen  rmiras  (time  required  to  uttor  u)  and  each 
couplot  ought  to  havo  twenty-eight  matron. 


‘This  waB  -written  somo  timo  before  1819,  the  yoar  in  which  Mr.  Elite. died. 
Those  complaintB .  exist  no  longer,  thanks  to  tho  learning  and  research  of  Ur. 
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Of  the  hero  of  the  original  Tachcholi  pat — the  Robin  Hood  of 
North  Malabar — many  traditions  are  extant.  He  was  apparently 
a  man  of  fine  physique  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  who  attracted 
to  himself  a  largo  and  mixed  following.  It  is  not  exactly  said  that, 
like  his  prototype,  he  robbed  the  rich  to  give  to  the  poor,  but  ho  was 
evidently  not  too  particular  as  to  his  means  of  taking  what  ho 
wanted  for  himself  or  followers.  This,  no  doubt,  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  authorities,  and  the  well  is  still  pointed  out  noar 
Vadakkara  in  Kununbranad  Taluk  which  ho  is  said  to  hnvo  oloarod 
at  ono  bound  to  prevent  his  capturo  by  the  followers  of  the  Kadat- 
tanad  Raja.  The  well  is  a  lino  masonry-built  structure,  still  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  at  the  spot  whore  Tachch  Ji  (Honan  is 
said  to  have  cloared  it  it  is  twonty  foot  six  inches  botwoon  perpendi¬ 
culars.  There  is  a  massive  conical-shapod  block  of  latorito  soino 
tlu'oo  foot  in  height  planted  oroct  in  tho  ground  about  fifteen  paoos 
from  the  well,  and  ono  mythical  tradition  says  ho  jumped  tho  well 
with  this  and  a  jack  tree  in  his  arms.  In  the  popular  ballad  ho  is 
stated  to  have  been  treacherously  shot,  but  whether  mortally  or 
not  is  uncertain,  by  a  Mappilla  on  returning  to  search  for  a  dagger 
ho  had  accidently  dropped  in  a  duel  in  which  ho  had  discomfited  Ins 
onomy.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  ballad,  narrating 
with  much  quaintness  the  events  of  this  duel,  and  shodding  various 
interesting  lights  on  nativo  customs  and  lmhits. 

Tachcholi  Ballad. 


To  his  squire  Orlayottidattil  Kan- 
dasseri  (Chappan) 

Said  Tachcholi  Moppayil  Kunhi 
Odenau, 

“  For  tho  Lokauar  Kavil  ICavut, 

“  Winch  day  of  ceremony  has  come 
and  dawned, 

“  Wo  to  that  temple  must  go.” 
Tachcholi  Meppayil  Kunhi  Odonan 
His  apparel  he  put  on, 

His  sword  and  shioldho  took  in 
his  right  and  loft, 

In  front  walked  Kandassori, 

In  tho  rear  the  nobleman  Kunhi 
Odcnan. 

Together  proceeded  in  company. 
Said  dear  Kunhi  Odenan 
To  his  wife  Ke.vile  Ohathotli  Kunlii 
Chiru. 

“  Till  I  go  and  come 
‘  ‘  Don’t  you  go  down  the  gate 
steps ; 

“  Do  caress  child  Amliadi ; 

“  Give  him  milk  when  thirsty 
“  And  rice  when  hungry.” 

So  Tachcholi  Meppayil  Kunhi 
,  Odenan  .  . 


|  Took  loavo  of  Kavilo  Ohathotli. 
Odayottidattil  Kandassori 
Took  a  laiioo  made  of  the  lirsl-ralo 
coooanut  tree  ; 


Armed  with  it, 

Tiioy  proceeded  together  ; 

Walked  (the  whole  distance)  in 


On  arriving  at  the  Lokanar  Kavu 
It  appeared  as  if  it  had  boon  fenced 
with  men  on  all  four  sides. 

All  tho  Ten  Thousand  Nayars  had 
assembled  ; 

Also  tho  Princes  of  the  Four  Palaces 


Tho  reigning  Raja  of  Kadattanad, 
Tho  heir  apparent  of  Purameri, 
And  tho  Raja  of  Kuttipuram, . 
Had  put  in  their  royal  proscnco. 
Tachcho]i  Moppayil  Kunlii  Odo- 

Went  and  ascondcd  tho  ontrance 
steps. 

Walked  straight  up  to  the  Tacli- 
choli’s  seat — 

The  platform  under  the  Banian 
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Whore  the  good  fellow  sat  and 
amused  himself. 

Gazing  at  the  comers  and 
Looking  all  round  about  the 

While  thus  sitting, 

The  Mathilur  Kurikkal  with  his 
disoiplcs— 

The  two  and  twenty  youngsters — ' 
Arrive  at  the  Lokanar  Kavu, 

Wont  to  the  Goddess’  divine 

Most  devoutly  worshipped  with 
clasped  hands, 

And,  after  worshipping,  left  the 
temple 

To  occupy  a  seat  on  tho  Tachchoji’s 
platform, 

On  the  south  part  of  which  they 
went  and  sat. 

This  with  his  own  eyes  Kunhi 
Odonan  saw, 

And  he  thus  exclaimed  ; 

“  Lo  I  Odayottidattil  Kandasseri 
“  What  (a)  strange  (thing  is)  all 

“  On  tho  platform  under  our  Bani- 

“*What  Nayar  comoth  to  take  a  , 
seat  ? 

‘ '  Make  haste  and  sco  who  he  is.  ”  ; 

Thus  said  Meppayil  Tachcholi  j 
Kunhi  Odonan — 

A  very  jealous  Odonan — 

“  What  Nayar  art  thou 
“  That  went  to  tho  Banian  treo!” 
Odenan  seeing  this  with  his  own 

EoUod  his  jot  black  eyes  in  burn¬ 
ing  rage, 

Shook  his  legs  in  excitement, 
Clenched  his  fists  in  anger, 

And  spoke  thus :  “  Odayotti¬ 

dattil  Kandasseri  1 
1  ‘  Go  home  quick,  and  get 
“  My  silvor-handled  gun  ; 

“  In  our  western  chamber  it  stands 
“  Full  loaded  with  tWoibullets  and 
two  plugs. 

“  Hasten  thou  and  come  soon. 

“  Ono  word  moro  to  you  1  Kan¬ 
dasseri  1 

“  The  Poratara  Peacock 
“  With  its  young  brood 
“Ts  perching  upon  our  Banian  tree 


“  I’ll  shoot  them  dead  oiie  by  one.” 
This  one  word  was  said. 

At  once  ICurikkal  said, 

“  Hark  !  My  beloved  youths  ! 

"We  must  start  at  onco  ; 

We  must  go  to  our  Poratara.’ 

So  the  Mathilur  Kurikkal  and 
pupils 

Proceeded  back  with  their  heads 
Covered  and  hungdown  in  disgrace. 
Again  said  the  Kurikkal, 

“  We  should  not  wait  to  see  the 

Thus  the  Kurikkal  left  at  once 
With  his  two  and  twenty  pupils. 
When  descending  the  steps, 

The  Kurikkal  shouted  loud  and 
challenged  : — 

“My  good  fellow,  Tachchoji  Kunhi 
Odena ! 

“  If  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  Kum- 
bhain  shall  come, 

"  If  God  will  spare  my  life, 

“  I  pledge  my  word  to  be  at  Ponni- 

“  Thero  under  the  Banian  tree 
“  In  single  combat  could  we  test 
our  supremacy. 

“  That  day  lot  us  moot  again  1  ” 
Thus  the  Kurikkal  declared  the 

In  the  midst  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
And  proceeded  back  on  his  way. 
The  sight-seers  trembled 
At  this  throwing  down  and  taking 
up  tho  gauntlet. 

A  stillness  prevailed  like  that  after 

A  panic  spread 
Over  all  assembled. 

Tachcholi  Koma  Kurup  (older 
brother  of  Odenan), 

On  this  very  news  coming  into  his 

Beat  his  breast  and  exclaimed  in 

“  Alas  1  You  sauey  fellow  I 
“  Is  it  at  a  mountain  that  you  are 
throwing  a  pot  ? 

“  On  Thursday  in  Kumbham  noxt 
“You  have  agreed  to  enter  tho 

The  Kurup  hastened  on  to  inter- 
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The  common  people  still  compose  ballads  in  momory  of  passing 
events,  and  one  of  the  most  roniarkablo  relates  the  circumstances 
attending  one  of  tho  Mappilla  outrages,  and  recalls  with  .graphic 
power  and  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  of  course,  tho  chief  incidents 
that  ooeurred.  '  - 

Translation  of  some  Mappilla  Oitans. 

Tho  first  part  relates  tho  oau$o  of  tho  murder  of  n  Hindu  by  a 
fanatic  Mappilla  and  tho  oiroumstiinios  attending  tho  outrage  down 
to  the  time  whon  tho  fanatio,  joined  by  six  others,  selected  a  place  in 
which  to  make  a  stand  against  the  troops.  The  song  then  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

Tho  news  now  spread,  and  a  potition  from  tho  taluk  reachod 
the  huzur  cutchorry.  Then  the  chiefs  wore  angry  and  assembled 
officers,  subadars  at  the  huzur  ;  a  company  was  got  ready,  tho 
Feringees  gave  the  order  to  go  quickly  ;  there  were  many  Mussnlmon 
in  the  company  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  Pallukar  Raman  wont  with 
the  company ;  the  Kafirs  wore  all  delighted  at  its  going  out,  and 
many  persons  accompanied  it  to  assist  and  soo  to  the  fun. 

“The  Mussulmen  in  the  company  said  to  one  another,  '  The. 
Feringee’s  order  is  given  to  fight ;  if  we  do  not  fight  we  shall  he  brought  to 
Kott-mashal  ’  ( court-martial ) ;  go  along  quickly  ’  (sic).  Tho  sepoys 
with  belts  on  and  guns  on  their  shouldors,  Pallakar  Raman  Menon 
with  his  people  marohed  away  ! 

“  The  officers  in  palkis,  oto.,  oriod  out,  ‘  Chal !  chalol  (sic  Oel  on! 
get  cm !)  ’  The  Pallakar’s  peoplo  said  ‘  Keep  together ,  and  do  not 
separate.’  Kassim,  subadar  of  tho  company,  said,  1  Do  not  fear  l 
'we  shall  soon  catch  them  !  ’ 

“  On  hearing  Kassim,  all  tho  men  of  the  oompnny  wore  pleased 
and  went  on.  The  bugle  wont  ‘  Didi  !  didi  I  ’  and  tho  drum  '  Dado 
dado  do !’  All  kept  stop  with  tho  music,  but  in  their  hearts  they 
were  afraid  ! 

“  The  officers’  bearers  called  out  ‘  Tukkadu  dam  tukkada  darn 
dim,  dim,  dim  !’ 

“  The  sound  of  the  bugle  and  tho  tramp  of  tho  sepoys’  foot 
were  very  stirring!  Our  Commanding  Officer  was  on  a  homo; 
he  instructed  the  men  and  called  out  ‘  Chal !  chal !  ’  (Oel  along,  get 
along). 

“  The  sepoys  began  to  think,  ‘  Here  is  trouble  on  our  Irnds  ; 
Kassim  Subadar  is  taking  us,  poor  Mussulmen,  along  with  him !  ’ 
The  Jemadar  Mallikappen  also  told  the  men  to  go  along  rapidly, 
and  they  would,  be  rewarded  if  they  caught  them  ;  he  said,  '  Cannot 
we,  a  hundred  men,  seize  seven  ?  \  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
My  sword  tells  me  we  shall  be  victorious  to-day  /  ’ 

“  Going  along  altogether,  about  2,000  persons  may  have 

“  They  reached  Achali  Pannjkar’s  house  and  surrounded  it ; 
nobody  knew  how  many  persons  wore  inside, 
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“  As  a  mail  in  the  jungle  approaches  a  tiger’s  lair  cautiously, 
so  did  these  men  go  up  to  tho  house.  They  wore  as  wary  as  if  they 
were  walking  into  a  lion’s  mouth  ! 

“  Pallakar  Raman  (wearer  of  a  ball  of  hair,  i.e.,  a  Nayar) 
called  out  ‘  Are  you  afraid  of  seven  half-starved  wretches  ?  We  know 
all  about  them  ;  they  are  not  demons  from  another  world.  Here  you 
have  arms !  This  is  not  a  fort  you  have  to  take  :  these  men  must  die  if 
not  taken  by  us  alive  !  ’ 

“  All  went  close  to  tho  house.  They  wanted  to  take  the  Map- 
pillas  alivo,  but  on  getting  olose  thoir  intention  vanished  as  an 
imago  from  a  glass  1 

“  Pallakar  Raman  called  out,  ‘  Why  do  not  you  seven  come 
outside  ?  Your  time  is  up !  ’  The  men  inside  replied,  ‘  Wait  a 
bit ;  as  soon  as  we  finish  a  prayer  or  two  we  will  come.  Oet  ready  for 
us  !  We  have  done  this  by  Syed  Alwi’s  order,  and  with  his  blessing, 
to  remove  the  slur  from  our  religion.’  Thou  saying  ‘  Praise  to  God 
the  highest,  etc.,  etc.  !  ’  the  seven  kissed  each  others  hands  and  came 
out.  It  was  a  rainy  day  and  the  guns  firqd  at  them  missed  their 
marks  ;  tho  Mappillas  got  into  the  midst  of  the  sepoys ;  all  bobed 
as  a  snake  makes  for  its  hole  when  men  assemble  and  attack  it. 
Of  all  the  porsons  who  had  been  standing  outside  not  one  remained. 
The  number  of  men  killed  by  tiger  Hussein’s  blows  and  the  number 
who  fell  by  Bbokafi’s  strokes — heads  down,  feet  up,  broken  necked 
(an  immense  number) — we  know  not,  and  the  number  of  heads  and 
arms  separated  by  Ali  Hussein’s'  blows  we  cannot  tell,  neither  can 
we  estimate  the 'number  who,  on  hearing.  Mussa  Kutti’s  voice, 
fell  down,  or  the  number  destroyed  by  the  lion-child  Mohidin. 
The  Mappillas  called  out  to  tho  -sepoys,  ‘  You  have  come  to  fight 
us  ;  why  do  not  you  stay  ?  ’  and  to  the  company  officers  ‘  Kum  hit ! 
Kott-mashal !  Koni  loff  ysholder !  Kumpani !  Shut !  phayr  !  ’ 
(sic-  Gome  here  !  Court-martial !  Company  left  shoulders  1  Company 
Shoot !  Fire  !) 

“  Then  all  stopped  and  loaded  again,  firing  from  different 
places.  Kassim  Subadar  seized  Bookari,  who  was  pursuing  the 
fugitives.  Bookari  released  himself  and  stabbed  Kassim,  outting 
him  in  half.  An  officer  camo  in  front ;  he  was  cut  into  two  also  : 
after  that  Mussa  Kutti  killed  oight  persons  and  wounded  nineteen. 
The  sepoys  formed  up,  all  the  cutoherry  people  with  them,  but  the 
Mappillas  broko  them  again.  Then  the  Mappillas  congratulated 
each  other  and  said  1  We  are  now  contented ;  the  disgrace  to  our 
religion  is  far  removed.’  The  Mappillas  called  out  to  the  regiment, 
‘Do  not  run  army;  we  are  all  badly  vxkinded  and  cannot -fight  any 
•more  ;  you  may  no'w  come  and  take  our  lives !  Then  the  Pultun 
poople  fired  again  and  killed  them. 

“  The  seven  died  aa  martyrs,  and  houris  of  paradise  comforted 
them  and  their  bodies  remained  where  they  fell  in  a  place  pleasant 
for  them. 

“  Tho  names  of  the  seven  were  notorious  over  the  world, 
and  I  also  write  these  praises  on  their’  behalf.  All  Mussulmen  should 
remember  these  martyrs  and  should  hold  them  in  veneration  over 
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.their  nearest  relatives.  I  have  made  this  poem  by  order  of  cortain 
Sahiban,  viz.,  Kadir  Sahib  Markar,  ICunji  Mohidin,  inliabitants  of 
Vottatt  Pudiangadi,  and  they  highly  approve  of  these  verses. 

“  May  God  give  courage  to  all  Mussulmon  to  roinovo  disgraco 
from  their  religion,  and  let  all  persons  pray  that  in  similar  oasos  tho 
martyrs  may  be  admitted  into  paradise  ! !  ’” 

Maloyalam  is  rioh  in  proverbs,  in  “  wise  saws  and  modorn 
inst  i  s  and  there  is  nothing  tho  M'alayali  lovos  hotter  than  to 
givo  a  turn  to  conversation  by  an  apt  saying,  Tho  proverbs  depend 
as  inuoh  on  rhythm  and  allitorativo  and  other  affinities  as  on  torso- 
nos?  of  expression,  and  on  sarcasm,  wit,  and  humour  as  inuoh  as 
on  common  sonso,  Tho  second,  for  instanco,  of  those  that  are  to  bo 
found  printed  in  Appendix  X  runs  thus  :  “  Akatta  kattiyum~ 
purattu  pattiyam  :  literally  “knife  inside,  plastor  outsido,” 
reminding  one  of  tho  Old  Tostamont  verse  :  “  The  words  of  bis 

mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his  heart :  bis 
words  wore  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords.”  Ps.  55,  21. 

The  fifty-fifth  is  also  very  terse  in  its  expression,  and  though 
it  is  wholly  Sanskrit  it  is  in  common  uso  in  Malabar  :  “  Artham 
anartham"  :  literally,  “  riches  (are)  ruin.” 

'  1  In  the  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  the  Malayali  givo?  expression 
to  his  scorn  of  the  sordidnoss  of  foroign  Brahmans  :  “  Uttu  ketta 
pattar—attu  Icdta  panni,”  meaning  the  Paliar  runs  as  fast  to  a  rieo 
distribution  as  the  wild  pig  runs  from  its  pursuors.  Tho  P attar 
is  often  the  butt  for  a  Malayali’s  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  in  one  pro¬ 
verb  he  classes  him  with  black  boetlos  and  bandicoots  (a  kind  of 
large  rat)  as  among  the  plaguos  of  Keralam.  Tho  provorbs  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  appendix  aro  only  a  few  out  of  hundreds,  and  aro  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  a  small  pamphlet  of  them  published  in  Mala- 
yaiam  at  Mangalore  in  1868  and  containing  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  such  phrases. 

Malayalam  is  written  in  more  than  ono  alphabet,  and  that 
employod  in  the  most  ancient  written  documents  extant — the 
Jews’  and  Syrians’  copper-plate  grants — is  known  as  tho  VaUelutiu. 
Besides  it  there  is  its  derived  alphabet  oallod  Kolelullu,  chiefly  used 
in  keeping  the  records  in  Rajas’  houses.  And  lastly,  thoro  is  tho 
modern  Malayalam  alphabet  introduced  by  Tunjalta  Multachchan. 

Dr.'  Burnell  styles  the  Vaitelullu  “  tho  original  Tamil  alphabot 
which  was  once  used  in  all  that  part  of  tho  peninsula  south  of 
Tanjore,  and  also  in  South  Malabar  and  Travancore.”  In  a  modern 
form  it  is  still  known,  but  if  used  at  all  its  use  is  very  limited.  Its 
origin  has  not  hitherto  been  traced.  Dr.  Burnell  said  of  it  :  “  The 
only  possible  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  S.  Acoka  and  Vatlc- 
luttu  alphabets  aro  independent  adaptations  of  some  foreign  character 
the  first  to  a  Sanskritic,  the  last  to  a  Dravidian  language.”  And 
he  thought  that  both  had  “  a  common  Semitic  origin.”  The 
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Valtdullu,  alphabet  “  remainod  in  use  ”  in  Malabar,  Dr.  Burnell 
wrote,  “  up  to  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
Hindus,  and  sinoo  then  in  the  form  of  tho  Koleluttu  (=  sceptre 
writing),  it  is  the  character  in  which  the  Hindu  sovereigns  have  their 
grants  drawn  up.” 

Tho  modern  Malayalam  alphabet  introduced  by  Tunjatta  Elut- 
taohclian  comes  from  the  Orantha — tho  Tamil-Sanskrit  character — 
and  Dr.  Burnell  says  of  tho  application  by  Tunjatta  Eluttachehan  of 
the  Aryaeluttu  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  to  the  vernacular  Malayalam 
that  “  beyond  adopting  the  Vattcluttu  signs  for  r,  l  and  l  (n,  *,  and  a) 
he  did  nothing  whatever  to  systematize  tho  orthography,  wliioh 
till  lately  was  most  defective,  or  to  supply  signs  for  letters  ( e.g .  u) 
which  aro  wanting  in  most  of  the  other  Dravidian  languages.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  there  is  but  little  of 
interest  or  of  importance  in  Malayalam  literature,  and  tho  scholars 
who  have  of  late  years  studied  the  languago  have  beon  attracted 
to  it  rather  by  the  philological  interest  attaohed  to  it  than  by  anything 
else.  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis  in  his  essay,  from  which  numerous  quotations 
have  been  taken,  long  ago  saw  the  importance  of  comparative 
philology,  and  the  following  further  quotation  from  his  essay  on 
Malayalam  is  very  interesting  from  a  historical  point  of  view : — 

“  He  who  shall  conquer  the  difficulties  which  the  absurd  speculations 
of,  the  idle  or  the  ignorant  have  thrown  in  his  way,  and  establish 
etymology  on  the  firm  basis  of  truth  and  reason,  will  suggest  to 
the  philosopher  new  and  important  speculations  on  mankind, 
and  open  to  the  historian  views  of  the  origin  and  connection  of 
nations  which  he  can  derive  from  no  other  source.”  Commenting 
on  this  and  the  essay  generally  Dr.  Burnell  observes  :  “  It  was  not 
till  1816  that  Bopp  published  his  1  Conjugation,  system  ,’  which 
was  the  beginning  of  Comparative  Philology  in  Europe,”  so  that 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis  had,  probably  by  some  years,  anticipated  in  his 
Malayalam  researches  the  importance  to  whieh  this  science  would 
rise,  and  Dr.  Burnell  justly  adds  :  “  His  unfortunate  end — he  was 
poisoned  by  accident — prevented  his  doing  much,  for  he  was  only 
forty  when  he  died,  but  he  cannot  be  robbed  of  his  due  fame  by  the 
success  of  others  more  lucky  than  he  was.”  Among  those  who 
have  followed  in  the  path  traced  out  for  thorn  by  Mr.  Ellis,  not  the 
least  successful  is  tho  author  of  the  standard  Dictionary  of  Malaya, 
lam  and  English — Dr,  Hi  Gundert.  The  lavish  industry,  research, 
and  ability  displayed  in  this  work,  which  was  published  in  1872, 
are  beyond  all  praise,  and  have  opened  up  to  the  enquirer,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  foresaw,  new  and  truthful  explanations  of  what  was  in  former 
days  all  mystery  and  doubt.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  this  present 
work  which  in  one  way  or  other  does  not  derive  authority  or  en¬ 
lightenment  from  Dr.  Gundert’s  labours  and  scholarship. 

Besides  Malayalam  there  is  one  other  territorial  language  in 
Malabar — Mahl  to  wit — the  language  of  the  Minicoy  Islanders. 
Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  island,  its  small  size,  and  the  soanty  - 
means  of  communication  with  it,  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  in  tho  knowledge  of  its  language  ;  but  in  Appendix  XI  will 
be  found  a  vocabulary  taken  down  at  odd  times  from  the  lips  <jf 
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Ali  Malikhan,  the  late  headman  of  the  island,  The  vocabulary 
was  taken  down  in  Malayalam,  and  it  has  been  transliterated 
in  the  method  used  in  this  volume.  But  it  has  not  been  carefully 
revised  or  even  arranged,  and  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
it  should  therefore  be  accopted  with  caution.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  their  system  of  notation  is  tho  duodecimal  modified 
by  the  introduction  of  various  foreign  torms.  There  also  soom  to 
he,  as  in  Malayalam,  no  personal  suffixes  to  tho  verbal  tenses.  Tt 
is  singular  that  living  in  an  island,  they  havo  no  word  for  such  a 
thing  except  “  country.”  Thoy  havo  names  for  each  day  of  tho 
week,  chiefly  Sanskrit '  derivatives,  but  no  word  apparently  for 
“  week  ”  itsolf.  They  use  Dravidian  words  for  quarter  and  three- 
quarters,  while  for  “  half”  there  seems  to  bo  an  indigenous  term. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  stato  of  education  among  tho 
people,  and  the  chief  facts  are  contained  in  the  subjoined  statement 
taken  from  tho  census  (1881)  figures  : — 


Of  those  “  under  instruction  ”  50,264  were  males  and  0,550 
Were  females  ;  of  the  “  instructed  ”  147,167  were  males  and  20,000 
were  females  ;  and  of  the  “  illiterate  and  not  stated  ”  007 ,173 
were  males  and  1,160,471  were  females. 

To  cope  with  this  dense  mass  of  ignoraneo  a  good  (leal  of  attention 
has  been  bestowed  in  tire  last  twonty-five  year's  on  schools  and  oduoa- 
tion,  and  the  progress  obtained  will  be  seen  from  tiro  following 
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Of  the  pupils  in  1882-83,  5,270  were  girls.  Many  Malayali 
youths  proneed  to  Madras  and  elsewhere  to  complete  their  education, 
and  if  the  numbers  of  these  were  added,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  numbers  shown  in  the  column  headod  “University 
pupils.” 

The  above  includes  only  such  pupils  as  attend  schools  brought 
under  inspection  and  control  by  the  Educational  Department., 
There  are,  as  a  comparison  of  the  two  statements  will  show, 
numerous  other  scholars  educated  after  a  fashion  in  indigenous 
schools.  Of  the  system  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  educational 
authorities  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here,  but  of  the  Hindu 
system  which  it  is  gradually  supplanting — the  indigenous  methods — • 
the  following  notes  may  be,  of  interest.  The  first  step  in  such  schools 
is  to  teach  the  boys,  and  girls  too — for  the  indigenous  schools 
are  freely  attended  by  girls — the  alphabet :  some  sand  is  spread 
on  the  floor  and  the  letters  are  learnt  by  tracing  them  in  tho  sand 
with  tho  forefinger.  The  teacher  noxt  writes  on  a  cadjan  leaf  some 
sloyams  (verses)  relating  to  Ganapati  and  other  gods.  These 
are  spelt  out  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  learnt  by  heart  and  sung. 
The  next  stage  is  the  reading  (singing)  of  the  Amaram,  a  collection 
of  slogans  (verses)  telling  the  names  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  and  under  the  earth — gods,  and  men  and  living  animals, 
trees  and  stocks  and  stones.  After  this  comes  grammar,  taught 
on  cadjan  leaves,  and  also  by  means  of  slogans  (verses)  which  are 
sung.  Finally,  tho  pupils  ,  who  have  advanced  thus  far  are  set  to 
read  (sing)  the  Ramayanam,  Bhagavatam,  etc;,  written  in  the 
“  maccaronic  verse  ”  described  above  by  Mr,  F.  W.  Ellis.  The 
Vyagaranam  and  other  sastrams  follow  on  this.  A  pupil  who  has 
advanced  thus  far  is  considered  very  far  advanced  in  learning, 
but  those  who  get  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
Ramayanam  and  the  other  epics  are  usually  considered  quite  learned 
enough,  and  the  generality  of  people  do  not  get  further  than  spelling 
out  the  Amaram.  It  will  bo  seen  that  reciting  or  singing  plays  a 
Very  important  part  in  this  system.  For  indigenous  Brahmans 
there  are  three  Sanskrit  colleges,  two  of  which — Tirunavayi  in 
Ponnani  taluk  and  Puhyi  in  Kurumbranad  taluk — are  in  Malabar, 
and  the  third  is  at  Trichchur  (Tirusivapporur)  in  the  Cochin  Native 
State.  Each  college  is  presided  over  by  a  Vadhyan  or  teacher. 
„  /  The  generality  of  the  Brahmans  educated  in  these  places  are  taught 
to  repeat  their  particular  Veda  without  understanding  it.  Tt  is 
only  .a  very  small  number  who  can  both  read  and  interpret  the 
Vedas,  and  the  proportion  in  which  these,  are  studied  by  the 
Nambutiri  families  is  as  follows  : — 

Rik  Vedists  . .  . .  • .  . .  532  families. 

Yajur  do.  ..  ..  ..  407  do, 

f  .  Sama  do.  .  .  .  7  do. 

Excluded  from  reading  the  Vedas  or 

uncertain  ..  ..  ..  ..  71  do. 


Total  ..  1,017  do. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  teaching  which  the  N ambu- 
tiri  Brahmans  reoeive  is  wholly  religious.  The  study  of  the  different 
sciences  seems  to  have  descended  in  particular  families,  and  astro¬ 
nomy  in,  particular  has  had  great  attention  paid  to  it,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  fairly  exact.  These  Brahmans  had  a  monopoly 
of  learning  for  many  oenturiea,  and  doubtless  this  was  one  of  tho 
ways  in  whioh  they  managed  to  soouro  snob  commanding  influence 
in  the  country. 

Muhammadan  children  are  likewise  taught  to  repeat,  without 
understanding,  the  Koran,  and  in  addition  to  this  elementary 
Malayalam  writing  is  taught.  But  at  Ronnani  there  oxists  a 
Muhammadan  college,  founded,  it  is  said,  some  six  hundred  years 
ago  by  an  Arab  named  Zoyn-ud-din.  Ho  took  or  received  tho  title 
of  Mukhaddam,  an  Arabic  word  moaning  the  first  or  foremost 
in  an  assembly,  otc.  He  married  a  Mappilla  (indigonous  Muham¬ 
madan)  woman,  and  his  descendants  in  the,  female  line  have  retained 
the  title.  The  present  Mukhaddam  at  f'omiani  is  tho  twonty-fonrth 
or  twenty -fifth  in  tho  line  of  succession.  Tire  students  at  tho  college 
are  supported  by  tho  Ponnani  towns  people,  the  custom  being  to 
quarter  two  students  in  each  house.  The  students  study  in  tho 
public  or  Jammat  or  (os  it  is  sometimes  called)  Triday  Mosque, 
and  in  their  undergraduate  stage  tlioy  are  oallod  Mullas.  There  is 
apparently  very  little  system  in  their  oourso  of  study  up  to  tho 
taking  of  the  degree  of  Mutaliyar,  i.e.,  elder  or  priest.  Tho  word 
is  sometimes  pronounood  Musaliyar,  and  very  often  by  ignorant 
people  as  Moyaliyar.  There  is  no  examination,  hut  the  most 
diligont  and  most  able  of  the  Mullas  aro  sought  out  by  the  Mukhad¬ 
dam  and  are  invited  by  him  to  join  in  the  public  reading  with  him 
at  the  “  big  lamp  ”  in  the  Jammat  Mosque.  This  invitation  is 
considered  as  a  sign  of  their  fitness  for  the  degree,  whioh  they  ossumo 
without  further  preliminaries.  Genuine  Arabs,  of  whom  many 
families  of  pure  blood  are  settled  on  the  coast,  despise  the  learning 
thus  imparted  and  are  themselves  highly  educated  in  tho  Arab 
sense.  Their  knowledge  of  their  own  books  of  soience  and  of  history 
is  very  often  profound,  and  to  a  sympathetic  listenor  who  knows 
Malayalam  they  love  to  discourse  on  such  subjocts.  They  have  a 
great  Tegard  for  the  truth,  and  in  their  finer  feelings  thoy  approach 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  English  gentlemen  than  any  othor  class 
of  persons  in  Malabar. 


Section  D. — Caste  and  Occupations. 

In  Chapter  XI  of  the  Madras  Census  (1871)  Roport,  in  treating 
of  caste,  Surgeon-General  Cornish  wrote  as  follows  :  “  The  subject 
of  caste  divisions  among  the  Hindus  is  one  that  would  take  a  lifetime 
of  lahour  to  elucidate.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  no  two  divisions 
or  subdivisions  of  the  people  themselves  are  agreed, ,  and  upon 
which  European  authorities  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  it 
differ  hopelessly.  The  operation  of  the  caste  system  is  to  isolate 
completely  the  members  of  cadi  caste  or  sub-caste  ;  and  whatevor 
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a  native  may  know  of  his  own  peculiar  branch,  he  is,  as  a  rulo, 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  customs,  or  the  origin,  of  those 
outside  the  pale  of  his  own  section  of  the  community.” 

To  reduce  the  subject  to  something  like  order  and  method,  the 
Madras  Town  Census  Committee  proposed,  in  1869,  a  system  of 
classification,  which  was  adopted  in  the  census  1871,  and  this 
system  is  thus  described  by  Surgeon-General  Cornish  :  “  The 

committee  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  present  Hindu 
castes  must  all  have  branched  out  from  a  few  parent  stems  ;  that 
from  the  first  there  must  have  been  a  primitive  division  of  labour, 
and  hence  of  caste,  corresponding  to  the  great  divisions  of  labour 
now  existing,  i.c.,  Professional,  Personal  Service,  Commercial, 
Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Non-productive.”  They  are  probably 
correct  in  stating  that  in  “  early  times  tlio  present  almost  innumer¬ 
able  sub-divisions  of  castes  did  not  exist,  and  that  a  large  number 
are  mere  repetitions  of  castes  in  another  tribe  and  language.  Long 
separation  and  infrequent  communication  have  led  to  insulation 
so  complete  that  former  union  is  forgotten  and  intermarriage  is 
prohibited.  Another  very  large  aggregate  of  the  population  has 
sprung  from  a  fow  root  castes,  simply  because  of  local  variations  in 
the  mode  of  labour.  Length  of  time  has  fossilized  minute  changes, 
and  new  castes  have  grown  up.  These  also,  from  an  ethnic  and 
social  point  of  view,  remain  one  and  the  samo  caste.”  The  committee 
accepted,  without  question,  the  divisions  of  the  Hindu 
community  into  (1)  Brahmans,  (2)  Kshalriyas,  (3)  Vaisyas,  (4) 
Sudras,  and  (6)  Out-castes. 

After  examining,  at  some  length,  the  Hindu  sacred  writings 
Dr.  Cornish  observed  :  “  It  is  plain  that  in  a  critical  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  caste  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon  the  statements 
made  in  the  Hindu  sacred  writings.”  The  tendency  of  these 
writings  was  too  obviously  the  exaltation  of  the  Brahman  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  castes.  He  concluded,  moreover,  that  “  the 
whole  caste  system,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  bears  umnistakablo 
evidence  of  Brnhmanieal  origin  ;  ”  and  finally  arrived  at  a  “  natural 
explanation  ”  of  the  origin  of  caste  which  he  thus  described  :  “  Tho 
later  Aryan  colonists  evidently  saw  that  if  they  were  to  preserve 
their  individuality  and  supremacy,  they  must  draw  a  hard-and-fast, 
line  between  themselves,  the  earlier  and  partly  degenerated  Aryans, 
/  and  tho  brown  and  black  races  of  the  country,  and  hence  probably 
we  get  a  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of  caste.” 

As  bearing  upon  this  important  subject  of  the  origin  of  tho 
caste  system  the  evidence  of  the  early  Syrian  Christians’  deed, 
translated  by  Dr.  Gundert  in  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science,  Vol.  XIII,  Part  I,  deserves,  it  woidd  seem,  a  prominent 
place,  but  a  few  preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  before  setting 
forth  this  evidence. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  sum  up  in  one.  word  the  law  of  the  country 
as  it  stood  before  the  Muhammadan  invasion  (1766  A.D.)  and  British 
occupation  (1792  A.D.),  that  word  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
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word  “  Custom.  ”.  In  Malayalam  it  would  bo  “  Maryada,"  “  Mary- 
(jam,,"  “  Acharam,"  all  signifying  established  rule  and  custom, 
and  all  of  them  Sanskrit  words.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  high  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  country  had 
advanced  at  a  comparatively  early  period  was  due  to  Aryan  immi¬ 
grants  from  the  north,  and  these  immigrants  brought  with  them 
Aryan  ideas  of  method  and  order  in  civil  government  which  became 
the  law  of  the  laud. 

Among  other  things  which  they  imported  was  ‘‘jali’’ 
(casto).  There  is  no  indigenous  word  oither  in  Malayalam  or  in 
any  other  of  tho  Dravidian  languages  to  signify  caste.  Jali.  itself, 
like  all  other  Malayalam  words  beginning  with  “  j  ”,  is  a  foreign 
word  and  expresses  a  foreign  and  not  a  Dravidian  idea.  The  root 
of  the  word  is  the  Sanskrit  “yarn,”  and  it  simply  means  “  birth.” 
As  applied  in  the  law  of  the  land,  it  was  the  “  custom  ”  connected 
with  “  birth.” 

But  of  course  Malayalis  have  an  indigenous  word  for  “  birth,” 
and,  in  common  with  'Tamil,  Canarcse  and  Tulii,  they  use  a  verb 
signifying  to  bring  forth,  and  from  it  the  Tamils  and  Malayalis 
form  a  verbal  noun  peril  (birth).  And  this  word  pent  occurs  in  the 
well-known  compound  word  nir-aUi-pe.ru,  signifying  the  “  water- 
contact  birthright  ”  in  land,  equivalent  to  the  later  Sanskrit  word 
janmarn,  (birthright)  used  for  tho  same  purpose.  'The  indigenous 
word  for  “  birth  ”  seems  thus  to  have  acquired  at  a  very  early 
period  a  peculiar  signification  of  its  own  for  it  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  the  Cochin  Jews’  deed — of  dale  about  tho  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  A.D.— and  it  was  thus  perhaps  not  available 
for  tlio  purpose  of  defining  “  casto.” 

The  word  Jati  (caste)  was  not,  however,  the  only  Sanskrit 
word  used  in  the  development  of  the  oaste  system,  and  the  words 
Karalar  and  Karanmd  (modern  Karayma) — the  former  used  twice 
and  the  latter  once  in  the  second  (of  date  about  tho  first  quarter 
of  the  ninth  century  A.D.)  of  the  Syrians’  deeds — deserve  attention. 
These  are  not  pure  Sanskrit  words,  but  thoy  come  from  a  Sanskrit 
root  with  a  Dravidian  termination,  and  they  originally  impliod  a 
trust  and  correlative  duty.  Certain  classes  of  citizens  wore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  deed,  entrusted  with  certain  functions,  which  functions 
it  was  their  duly,  as  an  organized  community  m  the  body  politic, 
to  fulfil. 

A  certain  class  called  the  planters — that  is  to  say,  the  casto 
now  known  as  the  Tiyar  (Dwipar  =  islanders)  or  Iluvar  ( Simhalar , 
Sihalar,  Ihalar  Cingalese)— were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
planting  up  tho  waste  lands.  They  arc  specifically  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  the  same  deed  as  the  Islanders  with  a  headman  of  their 
guild.  Two  of  their  specific  privileges  are  also  mentioned  in  tho 
deed,  namely,  the  “  Footropo  right  (for  mounting  trees).  ”  and  the 
“  Ladder  right  (for  a  similar  purpose).”  Curiously  enough,  although 
the  word  Karanmd  (modern  Karayma)  has  come  in  the  course  of 
ages  ordinarily  to  signify  something  very  different,  yet  tho  ancient 
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meaning  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  by  the  diligent  observer. 
He  will  find  it,  however,  not  in  the  mouths  of  the  learned  or  the 
well-to-do,  but  in  the  mouths  ef  the  poor  cultivators  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  the  country,  where  archaic  forms  of  words  and  archaic 
ideas  still  survive.  The  Iluvar  or  planters  in  these  parts  still  look 
upon  it  as  their  dull/  in  the  body  politio  to  form  gardens  and  to 
plant  up  the  wastes  with  treeB. 

So  it  was  with  the  “  setters,”  whoso  duty  it  was  to  “  set  ”  tho 
rice  plants.  This  class  or  oasto  is  also  specifically  named  in  tho 
deed  as  the  Vellalar  (that  is,  irrigators),  a  caste  which  subsists  to 
the  present  day,  but  which,  for  reasons  to  he  presently  alluded  to, 
has  not  kept  itself  as  distinct  as  the  planters  in  the  body  politic. 

Again  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  tho  Jewish  and  Syrian 
guilds  assembled  in  their  respective  corporate  headquarters  at 
Anjuvannam  and  Manigramam  to  protect  tho  church  peoples’ 
(Palliyar)  town.  This  duty  of  “  protootion  ”  was  a  most  important 
function  in  the  body  politic.  The  Jews  and  Syrians  were  by  other 
deeds  incorporated  in  the  Malayali  nation,  and  in  the  second  of  the 
Syrians’  deeds  it  is  clear  that  the  position  assignod  to  them  was 
that  of  equality  with  the  “  Six  Hundred  ”  of  the  nad  (that  is, 
of  the  oounty).  The  “  Six  Hundred  ”  are  both  in  this  deed  and 
in  another  ancient  one  referred  to  as  the  protectors,  and  in  the  latter 
they  are  also  referred  to  as  the  supervisors  (the  Jianakkar),  a  word 
which  has  come  down  to  modern  days  and  which  has  been  much 
misunderstood.  The  Nayars  (so  styled  from  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying  leader,  in  tho  honorific  plural  lord,  and  in  ordinary  sense 
soldier)  were  the  “  protectors  ”  of  the  country,  and,  as  such, 
crystallized  readily  into  the  existing  caste  of  Nayars,  with  numerous 
branches.  Their  other  function  of  supervision  ( Kanam )  still  also 
remained  with  them  almost  unimpaired  down  to  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation  ;  but  of  recent  years,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  British  courts  of  justice,  the  term  has  quite  lost  its  proper 
signification.  The  Nayars  were,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  also. 
Vellalar  (that  is,  irrigators),  hut  of  course  their  most  important, 
most  consequential,  and  most  acceptable  function  was  the  protection 
duty  and  trust,  and  so  there  are  comparatively  few  of  tho  original 
Vellalar  (irrigator)  caste  in  the  district. 

S  Then,  again,  it  was  the  duly  of  the  heads  of  the  Syrian  Church 
( Palliyar )  to  render  to  the  powors  above  them — who  wore  respec¬ 
tively  the  Kon  or  kihg,  or  Pervmal  or  emperor,  and  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  protector  guilds  in  their  corporate  capacities — a  trust¬ 
worthy  account  of  the  shares  of  produco  of  the  land  which  respec¬ 
tively  fell  to  them.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  the  shares  which 
respectively  fell  to  the  powers  above  them  were,  shares  of  the  land 
.  produce  alone  :  it  would,  of  oourse,  in  an  agricultural  country  he 
the  chief  source  of  their  revenues,  and  probably  as  regards  the 
protector  guild  the  only  one.  The  word  Varakkol,  used  in  the 
deed,  means,  however,  simply  “  sharing  staff  of  office,”  and  the 
wording  of  some  of  the  clauses  seems  to  point  to  a  share,  in  all 
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gains,  however  made,  being  paid  to  the  central  authority — the  Ron 
(that  is,  shepherd  or  king).  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  system  of  sharing 
gains  has  not  survived  in  Malabar  in  any  other  industry  but  agri¬ 
culture,  but  the  history  is  peculiar  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  and 
fully  accounts  for  this  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
the  sharing  system  in  a  pure  Hindu  State  is  well  known  and  exists 
to  the  present  day,  and  oxtonds  to  all  olassos  of  the  community, 
no  matter  how  humblo  or  how  despised  their  callings  may  be. 

Finally,  the  Palliyar  thomsolvos  were  on  the  prooiso  footing  of 
members  of  the  "  protector  guild  ”  established  in  out-of-the-way 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  “sharing  stuff”  duty  would  ordi¬ 
narily  have  constituted  of  them  a  distinct  caste,  but  as  members 
of  the  “  protector  guild  ”  the  protectors’  duty  would  overshadow 
their  minor  duty  as  “sharing  stall”  oflico  hoklors.  And  this 
Seems  to  have  been  what  actually  happened  to  tho  Naynrs  who 
were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  not  only  as  supervisors 
holding  the  “sharing  staff”  of  office,  but  as  local  militia  and 
“  protectors.”  Down  to  rocont  times  the  Nayars  woro  primarily 
the  “protecting  ”  caste,  but  as  a  matter  of  fuot  also  thoy  inherited 
the  “  shaving  staff'  ”  office  functions  as  Ranakkon.  In  this  way, 
thero  came  to  be  therefore  no  distinct  caste  of  “sharing  staff” 
office  holders,  or  at  least  none  aro  traooablo  now. 

If  this  reasoning  and  the  facts  on  whioh  it  is  founded  are  oorroot, 
then  it  follows  that  the  origin  of  the  caste  system  is  to  be  sought, 
not  so  much  in  any  ethnic  circumstances  of  blood  connection  as 
Dr.  Cornish  suggests,  as  in  tho  ordinary  evory-day  system  of  civil 
government  imported  into  the  country  by  Aryan  immigrants,  and 
readily  adopted  by  tho  alien  peoplos  among  whom  tho  immigrants 
oamo,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  poacoful  citizens,  ablo  by  tluir 
extensive  influence  elsewhere  to  assist  the  people  among  whom 
thoy  settled. 

The  idea  in  fact  embodied  in  tho  caste  system  of  civil  government 
was  the  idea  which  permeates  Hindu  society — tho  idea  of  tho 
family  household.  The  Aryans  thought,  and  to  a  cortain  oxtent 
wisely  thought,  that  they  could  not  do  bettor  in  organizing  thoir 
State  than  to  copy  the  example  continually  beforo  thoir  oyos  ami 
to  organize  it  on  the  modol  of  a  well-regulated  household.  Thoro 
they  saw  each  member  of  it  told  off  to  perform  certain  cloar  and 
distinct  functions.  Tho  clearer  and  more  distinct  those  functions 
wore,  the  better  were  tho  household  affairs 'managed.  Tho  cook 
must  attend  to  the  kitohen,  the  lady’s  maid  to  hor  mistress’  attire  ; 
the  sweeper  must  not  interfere  with  tho  food,  nor  the  wator-man 
with  the  lady’s  muslins.  In  no  country  undor  tho  sun  has  tho 
efficient  organization  by  households — by  families  -boon  better 
understood  or  more  extensively  carried  out  than  in  India.  And 
when  questions  of  civil  administration  were  undor  consideration 
it  was  tho  most  natural  thing  to  turn  to  the  family  as  a  model. 
The  soldier  was  told  off  to  his  especial  calling,  the  merchant  to  his 
accounts  and  trade,  the  oultivator  to  his  plough.  Nothing  strikes 
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the  fancy  more  strongly  in  the  old  Hindu  world  storios  than  the 
picture  presented  of  fighting  men  killing  each  other  in  one  field, 
while  the  husbandman  peacefully  tilled  the  one  adjoining,  and  the 
Brahman  sat  silently  contemplating  creation  under  a  neighbouring 
sacred  tree.  Busy  each  in  their  own  spheres,  it  mattered  vory 
ljttlo  to  them  how  it  fared  with  others  having  other  and  distinct 
functions. 

Society  organized  on  these  lines  was  capable  of  easy  and  rapid 
development,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  tho  advanced  stato 
of  the  people  in  early  times,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 

A  time  came  of  oourso,  and  came  quickly  too,  when  dovelopmont 
ceased,  when  custom  became  lord  paramount,  and  when  society, 
turnod  in  (as  it  wero)  upon  itself,  began  to  waste  its  energies  in 
multiplying  distinctions  of  casto  and  in  searching  out  hair-splitting 
differences.  This  followed,  of  nocossity,  for  the  bonds  of  caste  being 
inherited  at  birth  are  as  rigid  as  they  aro  strong.  Even  criminals 
at  last  sot  up  as  civic  corporations,  as  witnoss  tho  powerful  thief  or 
robber  casto  in  Southern  India.  Even  now,  whon  custom  is  no  longer 
solo  lord  of  tho  land,  castes  continue  to  multiply,  nor  will  it  bo  other¬ 
wise  till  British  freedom  ovolcos,  as  it  is  suro  to  do  in  good  time,  a 
national  sontimout,  and  forms  a  nation  out  of  tho  confusing  congories 
of  tribal  guilds  at  presont  composing  it. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  viow,  it  is  clear  that  questions  of 
caste  and  questions  of  hereditary  occupation,  ought  to  lie  considered 
together.  The  census  figures  unfortunately  give  insufficient  data 
for  an  analysis  of  the  extont  to  which  castes  have  fallen  away  from 
their  horeditary  trades  as  professions,  but  something  may  be  learnt 
from  tho  returns.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  such  an 
essentially  European  classification  of  occupations  has  been  adopted 
in  tho  census  returns,  for  it  is  only  confusing  to  suppose  (as  tho 
Madras  Town  Census  Committoo  supposed)  that  castes  naturally 
ranged  themselvos  at  first  under  tho  heads  adopted  in  tho  census 
tablos  of  Professional,  Personal  Service,  Commercial,  Agricultural, 
Industrial,  and  Non-productive.  Some  of  these  divisions  are  right, 
but  others  are  not  morely  wrong,  but  misleading.  What  ought  to 
have  boon  dono  was  to  havo  adopted  tho  four  groat  divisions  into 
which  tho  Hindus  thomselvos  say  they  wore  originally  dividod, 

(1)  The  sacrifioors  (God-compollors)  and  Mon  of  Loaming  ; 

(2)  Tho  protoctors  and  governing  classes  ; 

(3)  Tho  traders  and  agriculturists  ; 

(4)  The  sorvile  classes ; 

and  to  have  added  to  this  a  fifth  class  of  apparently  later  origin— 

(5)  Tho  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen  ; 

and  all  ofchor  classes  now  oxisting  would  havo  fallon  under  a  separate 
class  of— 

(0)  Miscellaneous. 
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It  would  have  boon  interesting  to  Iravo  notod  to  what  oxtont 
porsons  bolonging  to  one  or  othor  of  theso  groat  caste  divisions  had 
encroached  upon  the  hereditary  occupations  of  porsons  bolonging 
to  other  divisions  ;  but  occupations  have  boon  treated  in  tiro  consus 
1881  roturna  as  something  quite  unconnected  with  caste. 

Foroignors  (such  as  tho  British  and  Parsis)  and  people  of 
foreign  religions  (such  as  tho  Muhammadans)  should  then  have  boon 
separately  treated  in  ordor  to  show  to  what  oxtont  they  too  had 
onoroauhod  upon  tho  hereditary  occupations  of  tho  Hindus. 

Tho  consus  returns  do  not  pormit  of  such  a  comparison  being 
made,  nor  aro  tho  returns  oven  of  castes  so  distinct  as  could  be  desired, 
so  that  tho  following  is  moroly  an  attempt  to  classify  tho  Hindu 
oastos  undor  tho  indigenous  hereditary  occupation  or  cask,  guilds  : — 

Division  I. 

Tlia  sacrifice rs  ( God-com.pellcrs )  and  Men  of  Learning. 


Brahman  (Malayali  and  foreign)  . .  . .  47,08,'! 


Division  II. 


The  Protectors  and  Governing  Classes, 


Maravan  (Tamils — Watchers) 
Mutratcha  (Tamils — Watchors) 
Nayars  (Militia) 

Rajput  (Foroignors) 


130 

321,074 
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Division  III. 
(a)  The  Traders. 


Balija  (Tolugus)  ..  .  .  ..  1,406 

Komati  (Tamils)  .  1,000 

Shctti  (Tamils)  .  .  .  .  .  .  20,045 

Vaniyan  and  Gandlu  .  .  .  .  42,781 

Vanniyan  (Tamils) .  1,250 


(h)  The  Agriculturists. 


Agamudayan  (Tamils)  ..  ..  184 

Golla  or  Idaiyar  (Herdsmen)  .  .  2,880 

Gouda  (Hordsmen)  . .  .  .  .  .  1,002 

Kurumbar  (Shepherds,  Junglomon)  2,062 

Kuruba  Golla  (Hordsmen)  . .  .  .  10 

Padayachi  ( Tamils) .  1,008 

Reddi  (Telugus)  ■ .  ’ll 9 


Shanan  or  Idiga 
Tiyan  or  Ilavan  (Planters) 


07,547 
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Division  III— con!. 

(6)  TheAyricullurists — eont. 

Telugalu  or  Vadugar  (North  country¬ 
men)  .  7,811 

Vellalan  (Irrigators)  . .  . .  7,525 

Yadavulu  (Tolugus)  . .  . .  24 

-  582,417 

Division  IV. 

The  Servile  G  lasses. 

Patti  (Ploughmen) .  40,809 

Parayan  (Slaves)  .  .  . .  . .  93,612 

Ambattan  (Barbers— Sor  ving  all 

castes,  but  not  indiscriminately).  8,347 

Oddar  (East  Coast  tank-diggers)  . .  1,682 

Uppamvan  (East  Coast  tank  digger)  l 

Vannan  (Washerman— Serving  all 
castes,  but  not  indiscriminately).  37,556 

• -  182,007 

Division  V. 


Mechanics  and  Handicraftsmen. 

Devangulu  (Tclugus)  . .  . .  10 

Kaikalar  (Weavers)  . .  . .  20,465 

Kamsalar  or  Kammalar  (CArponters, 

Braziers,  Stono-jnasons,  Gold¬ 
smiths,  Blacksmiths)  . .  . .  51,553 

Kummara  or  K ushavan  (Potters)  ..  11,770 

Madigu  (Workors  in  loathcr  ?)  ..  181,614 

Sale  (Weavers)  .  21,589 

Seniyan  (Tamils — Woavors)  ..  486 

-  287,487 

Division  VI. 

Miscellaneous. 

Ambalakaran  (Tamils— Chiofs  of  the 

Kallar  1 ) .  27 

Basta  or  Valayan  (Fishermen)  ,.  16,024 

LingadJiari  (Linga vitos — No  caste).  71 

Kalian  (Tamils — Thief,  Robber 
caste)  . .  . .  . .  . .  47 

Shembaduvan  (lnshmongers)  . .  167 

Others  .  162,175 

Not  stated  . .  . .  . .  . .  1,441 

-  179,952 

Grand  total  ..  1,669,271 
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The  names  of  tho  different  cantos  in  the  above  list  have  boon 
adoptod  from  the  census  tablos  but  thoy  aro  not  strictly  applicablo 
to  Malabar. 

It  will  of  courso  bo  urged  against  this  table  Ural  such  castes  as  tho 
planters — tho  Tiyar  or  Ilamr  -should  not  find  a  place  in  tho  division 
corresponding  to  tho  agriculturists  of  original  Aryan  organization, 
but  it  must  bo  romombored  that  the  Aryans  wore,  in  dealing  with  tho 
aboriginal  population  ol’ Malabar,  not  dealing  with  their  own  people 
but  with  ail  alien  raco.  Thoy  had  no  sudieient  body  of  “  protectors  ” 
of  their  own  raco  to  fall  back  upon,  so  thoy  had  perforce  to 
acknowledge  as  “  protectors  ”  tho  aboriginal  ruling  race,-  the  Nayars 
-  whom  they  dosignatod  as  “  Sudras,”  but  in  roality  treated  as 
Kslialriyas.  If  their  “  protectors  ”  wore  called  Sudras  (sorvilo 
classes),  thou  the  castes  below  Sudras  would  not  have  any  footing  in 
the  original  Aryan  organization.  This  is  so,  and  it  is  moreover, 
most  stronuonsly  maintained  to  tho  prosout  day.  Nevertheless  it.  is 
porfootly  clear  from  tho  wording  of  the  Syrians’  deed  that  tho 
planters — the  inlanders — who  aro  still  I, he  most  numerous  body  of 
Hindus  in  tho  district,  were  originally  an  organized  agricultural  caste 
with  a  distinct  function  in  tho  body  politic.  The  real  fact  seems 
to  have  boon  that  the  Aryans  who  introduced  the  political  system 
of  caste  into  Malabar  wore  unwilling  to  raise  oven  the  aboriginal 
ruling  race  to  the  dignity  of  tho  pure  Kahatriya  caste  of  Aryans. 
Very  possibly  they  were  Kshotriyas1  thomseivos  who  introdueod 
the  system.  And  yet  the  State  organization  roijuire  1  that  (hero 
should  bo  a  protector  or  Ksliatriya  caste,  so  thoy  solved  the  difficulty 
by  inventing  a  term- -Nayan,  plu.  Nayar  (Sans,  leader,  soldier)— ■ 
and  by  applying  it  to  tho  caste  whom  thoy  constituted  protectors  and 
yet  treated  as  “  Sudras  ”  (servile  caste).  In  this  way  tho  real  agri¬ 
culturists  except  the  Vcllalar  (irrigators)  out  of  whom  tho  caste  of 
Nayars  seems  to  havo  bcon  originally  lormod,  oamo  to  bo  treated  r.s 
being  outside  the  caste  system  altogether.  To  tho  present  day  tho 
higher  castes  maintain  most  strenuously  that  tho  Tiyar — tho 
islanders,  the  planters  of  the  community  — aro  outoastos. 

Tho  final  organization  of  castes  in  Malabar  probably  took  plaeo 
about  tho  eighth  century  A.D.,  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  tho 
Nambutiri  Brahmans  to  powor  and  influonco.  The  Aryan  Jains  who 
had  preceded  tho  latter  had  probably  already  organized  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  Aryan  fashion  into  corporate  guilds,  and  it  only 
neodod  the  idea  of  caste  as  a  religious  institution  to  bo  imported  into 
tho  country  by  the  Vedic  Brahmans  to  bring  about  tho  crystalliza¬ 
tion  (so  to  spoak)  of  the  various  oasto  dements. 


1  Con},  tho  Dutch  Chnpluin  (but  a  Tamil  by  birth)  1 
edition  current  in  his  timo.  Ho  said  that  tho  Chora,  C 
I  Kshatriyas  and  bolongod  rospoctivoly  to  tho  racos  of  I 


i.  Labour  (apocified) 

7.  Rank  and  property  (withm 

B.  J^upoeifiod  occupation 
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Of  tho  different  castes  in  Malabar  mnoh  information  1ms  boon 
collected  and  a  groat  deal  might,  bo  written,  but  it  will  probably 
suffice  to  notice  hero  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  moro  noteworthy 
among  tho  Malayali  castes. 

And  first  it  may  bo  noticed  that  tho  Malayalis  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  pollutions,  viz.,  by  pooplo  whoso  very  approach  within  certain 
defined  distancoscausos  atmospheric  pollution  to  those  of  the  higher 
oni  tos,  and  by  pooplo  who  only  pollute  by  notuul  oontaot. 

Among  tho  first  olas ;  may  be  mentioned  tho  following,  an  l 
the  proscribed  distances  atwh'ch  thoy  must  stand,  viz. 

Foot. 

Tho  Nayadi  (dog-eaters) .  72 

Tho  Pulayan  (agrostic  slavo)  . .  . .  . .  . .  64 

Tho  K artisan  (astrologer)  . .  . .  . .  . .  36 

Tho  Muhhivan  (fishorman),  etc.  . .  . .  . .  74 

But  womon,  evon  of  oqool  casto-rank,  pollute  if  at  certain  times 
they  come  within  certain  distances,  and  this  custom  seems  to  prevail 
evon  among  tho  lowest  castos.  A  newly  confined  woman  has  to  stand 
at  a  distance  of  oightoon  foot  and  a  menstruating  women  at  twelve 
feet;  hence  tlm  necessity  in  all  rospootablo  houses  for  special  build¬ 
ings  set  apart  for  special  uso  by  tho  womon. 

Among  tho  second  class  arc  ranked  Muhammadans,  Christians  and 
foreign  Hindus,  who  dofilo  only  by  touch.  And  it  is  a  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  a  corpse  oven  may  be  defiled  by  touching  it.  This 
fooling  on  tho  part  of  tho  Hindus  loads  to  various  inconveniences,  for 
it  is  only  in  tho  vory  last  resort,  that  a  Europoun  or  a  low-casto  modi  cal 
man  is  permitted  to  touch  a  sick  person. 

Pollution,  however  acquired,  by  tho  noar  approach  of  a  low-casto 
man  or  by  touch,  can  only  be  washed  out  by  complete  immersion  in 
water.  Evon  to  uso  hot  wator  seems  to  be  against  tho  canon.  And 
groat  arc  the  perplexities  of  tho  strictly  conservative,  and  note¬ 
worthy  are  somo  of  tho  devices  by  which  the  bettor  castes  try  to 
turn  tne  flank  (so  to  spook)  of  this  law,  now  that  groator  froodom 
in  moving  about  the  country  is  nocossitatod  by  modern  requirements. 
Tho  water  must  ho  in  a  natural  tank  or  stream  :  oven  Gangos  wator 
if  confined  in  a  tub  would  perhaps  fail  to  wash  away  pollution. 
The  strictly  orthodox  are  somotimes  driven  to  omptying  big  kottlos 
of  boiling  water  into  tho  stream  above  the  placo  of  bathing  in  ordor 
that  the  health  of  the  bathermay  j.ot  suffer  when  on  a  journoy  in 
a  cold  climate.  Tho  orthodox  fashion  is  to  hold  tho  noso  with  fingor 
and  dip  completely  under  the  surface  w!  on  nothing  moro  loath¬ 
some  has  to  bo  washed  off  than  tho  polluting  touch  of  a  European's  ' 
friendly  slake  of  tho  hand.  This  hath  is  necessary  before  food 
can  be  partaken,  or  a  saorod  placo  entered,  or  sovoral  other  acts 
performed. 
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Tho  highost’eastos  aro  naturally  the  greatest  sticklers  for  this  obser¬ 
vance,  and  although  British  freedom  has  made  inroads  on  the  Hindu 
custom  in  this  respoct,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  education 
and  extended  knowledge,  it  is  too  soon  yot  to  look  forward  to  tho  final 
extinction  of  this  anomalous  custom. 

Of  the  Mnlayali  castosthc  most  exclusive,  and  Hie  most  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  in  tho  European  .sense,  nearly  the  most  unenlightened  is 
that  of  the  indigenous  Malaynli  Brahmans  Galled  Namhuliris.  If 
tlioy  did  not  introdueo  caste,  as  a  ])oIitical  institution,  into  the 
country,  thoy  atloast  seem  to  have  given  to  it  its  most  recent 
development,  and  they  aro  its  staunchest  upholders  now.  They 
seem  to  have  embodied  in  tho  Sanskrit  language,  rules  of  life  regu¬ 
lating  their  most  trivial  actions,  and  at  every  step  their  conduct  . 
is  hampered  and  restrained  by  what  appear  to  European  eyos 
absurd  customs.  They  shun  publicity,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  exact  knowledge  of  what  thoy  do,  or  think,  or 
feel. 

Tn  ancient  times  their  influence  seems  to  have  been  supreme 
in  the  State  councils,  as  indeed  their  caste  name  implies,  for 
Dr.  Gundert  derives  the  word  from  the  Dravidian  verb  nambuka  (=  to 
confide,  desire)  and  the  common  Sanskrit  affix  tiri'  (=  office, 
dignity).  There  are  several  other  derivations,  but  all  are  more 
or  less  fanciful,  and  the  above  may  be  accepted  as  the  correct  one 
since  it  not  only  has  the  authority  of  so  distinguished  a  Dravidian 
scholar  as  Dr.  Gundert,  but  because  the  character  of  confidential 
adviser  and  trusty  friend  of  Rajas  and  people  of  influence  is  even 
now  tho  peculiar  character  which  this  caste  bears. 

The  Nambutiris  are  Vedie  Brahmans.  It  has  been  conjectured 
from  the  use  of  the  phrase  Aryya  Brahmanar  that  they  are  of  pure 
Aryan  descent,  but  the  fact  requires  proof,  and  is  certainly  not 
borne  out  by  personal  appearances.  The  bulk  of  them  are  followers 
either  of  the  Rile  or  of  tho  Yajur  Veda,  while  a  very  few  follow  the 
Sama  Veda,  and  some  are  excluded  from  studying  tho  Vedas 
altogether. 

The  existing  actual  distribution  of  the  several  schools  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  which  was  prepared  a  year  or  two  ago 


T«B. 

Nambutiri 
families  sot- 

taluk.  j 

|  orwhomth*™ 

yRik 

££, 

|  Excluded 

Vodas  or 

1  Chirakkal 

2  Kottayam 

* 

6  Email  . .  .  -  | 

152 

120 

10 

70 

1  :: 

1  Tim,  blessed,  fortunate  —  sri, 
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Taluks. 


7  Vftlluvanftd 

0  Ponnani 
10  Cochin  . . 


It  is  asserted  that  the  ranniyur  (literally,  pig  village)  Gramam 
is  totally  excluded  from  the  Veda.  In  that  ease  twenty-0110  of  tho 
families  in  Kurumbranad,  shown  as  of  tho  Rik  V&ia  school,  and 
one  of  the  Tajur  Veda  school,  should  be  transferred  to  tho  last 
column  of  the  statement ;  and  similarly,  in  the  returns  for 
Ponnani,  forty-five  of  the  Rik  Vexlists  and  one  of  the  Hama 
Vedisls  should  be  transferred  to  tho  last  column. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  caste  there  was  a  split  into  two 
factions,  the  Panniyur  Gramain  adopting  the  Vnishnnvito  faith 
with  the  Vaishnavitn  emblem,  tho  pig  or  boar,  and  tho  Chovur 
Gramam  that  of  Saiva.  It  will  be  noted  in  tho  historical  chapter 
that  a  more  or  less  successful  resistance,  probably  with  Brahman  aid, 
was  made  by  the  Maloyalis  against  tho  aggressions  of  tho  Western 
Chalukyn  dynasty,  and  as  the  boar  was  also  tho  C'lialukya  emblem, 
it  is  probable  that  tho  docline  of  the  Panniyur  Gramam  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Chovur  Gramam  was  brought  about  at  this  timo. 
At  any  rate,  tho  Chovur  Gramam  had  tho  best  of  the  quarrel.  Tho 
whole  caste  lias,  however,  since  adopted  the  Vodantist  doctrines 
of  Sankara  Acharya,  himself  behoved  to  have  been  a  Nambutiri. 

Their  organization  is  by  Gramams  (villages),  just  as  the  Nayars 
were  organized  by  taras  and  nods,  and  Tiyars  and  other  foreigners 
by  cheris.  The  principal  pure  Nambutiri  Gramams  now  extant 

1.  Sukapuram  or  Sivapuram  (probably  identical  with  tho 

original  Chovur  nr  Chovaram  —  Sivapuram). 

2.  Peruvanam. 

3.  Irinyalakuda. 

4.  Panniyur  (the  other  original  village). 

5.  Karikkad. 

6.  Trissivaperur. 

7.  Perincheihir. 

S.  Venganad. 

9.  Alattur. 

]  0.  Edakkad . 

The  only  two  villages  mentioned  in  the  Syrians’  deed  of 
A.D.  774  are  Panniyur  and  Chovur  (Chovaram,  i'.e.,  Sivapuram  = 
Siva’s  town)  ;  so  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there 
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were  but  two  organized  villages  of  Brahmans  in  Malabar  at  that 
time,  both  Vedio,  but  of  opposite  religious  views.  The  other 
Gramams,  besides  others  now  extinct,  probably  either  branched 
off  from  the  two  original  villages  or  settled  in  the  country  subse¬ 
quently.  The  mythical  story  of  Parasu  Raman  reclaiming  the 
land  of  Koralam  from  the  aca,  for  the  benefit  of  sixty -four  Brahman 
villages,  and  in  expiation  of  his  sins  in  slaying  twenty-one  heroic 
dynasties  of  Kshatriyas  (as  the  Malayali  tradition  runs)  is  not  in 
accordance  with  such  scraps  of  history  as  have  come  down,  nor 
with  facts  as  they  exist,  but  this  matter  will  bo  better  dealt  with  in 
the  subsequent  chapters. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  classes  of  inferior  Brahmans 
styled  Narnbidis,  Elayculs,  and  in  one  instance  Embrantiri,  who 
have  succeeded  in  later  times  in  securing,  or  being  thought  fit  to 
assume,  the  name  of  Nambutiri,  and  there  is  yet  another  class,  the 
Mussat ,  or  more  properly  the  Urilparisha  Mussat,  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  eat  with  Nambutiris,  but  who  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  perform  yagams  (sacrifices).  The 
hereditary  Veidyan  (physician)  family  is  also  styled  Mussat,  and 
this  family’s  only  disqualification  for  the  rank  of  Nambutiri  lies, 
it  is  said,  in  the  fact  that  they  wero  originally  surgeons  as  well  as 
physicians. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  original  Brahman  families 
divided  among  themselves  the  learned  professions  and  the  privilege 
of  making  sacrifices,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  protecting 
their  monopolies  by  every  art  in  their  power,  and  in  particular  by 
forbidding  the  study  of  Sanskrit  to  other  castes.  There  are  heredi¬ 
tary  magician  or  sorcerer  families ;  a  few  are  well  versed  in  astro¬ 
nomy  ;  some  are  preservers  of  the  sacred  fire  (adittiri)  ;  others 
are  doctors  or  surgeons  ;  others  again  actors.  Tt  is  only  the  poorest 
of  them  who  will  consent  to  act  as  priests,  and  of  these  the  highest 
functionary  in  a  largo  temple  is  condemned  to  three  years  of  celibacy 
while  holding  office  ;  some  arc  celibates  for  one  year  of  office,  and 
allow  their  hair  to  grow. 

It  is  traditionally  alleged  that  some  portion  of  the  Brahmans 
did  at  one  time  arm  themselves.  The  numbers  who  did  so  are 
said  to  have  been  thirty-six  thousand,  and  they  are  known  as 
Ayudhapani  or  weapon-bearers.  The  heads  of  this  class  were 
styled  Nambiyattiri,  and  the  Idappalli  Narnbiyaltiri  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  of  them.  There  was  therefore  probably  some 
foundation  in  fact  for  tho  tradition,  but  arms  to  a  Brahman,  under 
the  old  regime,  was  not  a  congenial  employment. 

The  Oramams  arc  presided  over  by  six  Smarthas,  who  are  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  assemblies  at  which  caste  offences  are  tried.  Such 
assemblies  in  former  times  required  the  sanction  of  the  ruling 
chieftain,  who,  on  representation  made  that  a  caste  offence  had 
been  committed,  issued  orders  to  the  local  Smartha  to  hold  an 
enquiry.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  former  days  no  appeal  from 
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within  the  last  few  years  the  decision  of  such  an  assembly  was  called 
in  question,  and  the  attempt  that  was  subsequently  made  to  over¬ 
rule  its  decision  greatly  exorcised  the  minds  of  the  “  twice  born  ” 
in  all  the  Malayali  countries. 

The  episodes  in  the  trial  of  a  caste  offence,  among  Namlmlirix  are 
so  curious,  and  throw  such  light  on  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
acting,  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  go  into  the  matter  in  some  detail. 

The  local  chieftain’s  sanction  for  the  trial  of  the  offence  was,  as 
already  said,  first  of  all  necessary.  The  Nnmbutiri  family  (lihai- 
talliri)  which  has  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the.  president;  (iS '■martini), 
and  the  number  of  members  (Mimamsukas)  required  to  form  a 
tribunal,  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

When  a  woman  is  suspected  by  her  own  kinsmen  or  by  neigh¬ 
bouring  Brahmans  of  having  been  guilty  of  light  conduot,  she  is 
under  pain  of  ex-communication  of  all  her  kinsmen,  placed  under 
restraint,.  The  maid-servant  ( /km  or  Vrsludi),  who  is  indispensable 
to  every  Nambuliri  family,  if  not  to  every  individual  female  thereof, 
is  then  interrogated,  and  if  she.  should  criminate  her  mistress,  the 
latter  is  forthwith  segregated  and  a  watch  sot  upon  her.  When 
the  family  can  find  a  suitable  house  1  for  the  purpose,  the  mdhanam 
(the  thing  or  ai  tide  or  subject,  an  the  suspected  person  is  called)  is 
removed  to  it  ;  otherwise  she  is  kept  in  the  family  house,  the 
other  members  finding  temporary  accommodation  elsewhere. 

The  examination  of  the  servant-maid  is  conducted  by  the 
Nambutiris  of  tho  Gramam,  who,  in  the  event,  of  the  servant  accusing 
her  mistress,  proceed  without  delay  to  the  local  chieftain  who 
has  tho  power  to  order  a  trial.  And  authority  is  granted  in  writing 
to  the  local  Smartha,  who  in  turn  calls  together  tho  usual  number  of 
Mimamsakas  (persons  skilled  in  tho  law). 

They  assemble  at  some  convenient  spot,  generally  in  a  temple 
not  far  from  the  place  where  the  accused  may  bo.  All  who  aro 
interested  in  the  proceedings  are  permitted  to  be  present.  Order 
is  preserved  by  an  officer  deputed  by  tho  chief  for  the  purposo,  and 
he  stands  sword  in  band  near  the  Smartha  and  membors  of  tho 
tribunal.  The  only  other  member  of  the  court  is  a  Nambutiri 
called  tho  Agakkoyma,  whose  duties  will  bo  described  presently. 

When  all  is  ready  the  chief’s  warrant  is  first  read  out  and  the 
accused’s  whereabouts  ascertained. 

Tho  Smartha,  accompanied  by  the  officer  on  guard  and  tho 
Agakkoyma  Nambutiri,  next  proceeds  to  the  accused’s  house  :  tho 
officer  on  guard  remains  outside  wliilo  the  others  enter.  At  tho 
entrance,  however,  they  are  met  by  the  maid-servant,  who  up  to 
this  time  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  accused  and  who  prevents  the 
men  frum  entering.  Tn  feigned  ignorance  of  the  cause  for  thus 
being  stopped,  the  SmarOia  demands  an  explanation,  and  is  told 
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that  a  certain  person  is  in  the  room.  The  Smartha  demands  more 
information,  and  is  told  that  the  person  is  no  other  than  such  and 
such  a  lady,  the  daughter  or  sister  or  mother  (as  the  case  may  be) 
of  such  and  such  a  Narnbutiri  of  such  and  such  an  illam.  The 
Smartha  professes  profound  surprise  at  the  idea  of  the  lady  being 
whore  she  is  and  again  demands  an  explanation. 

Here  begins  the  trial  proper.  The  accused,  who  is  still  strictly 
yosha,  is  questioned  through  the  medium  of  the  maid,  and  she  is 
made  to  admit  that  tlioro  is  a  charge  against  her.  This  is  the  first 
point  to  lio  gained,  for  nothing  further  can  be  done  in  the  matter 
until  the  accused  herself  lias  made  this  admission. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  very  easily  gained  at  times,  and  the 
Smartha  lias  often  to  appeal  to  her  own  feelings  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  asks  her  to  recollect  how  unlikely  it  would  be  that  a 
Narnbutiri  female  of  her  position  should  be  turned  out  of  her  parent’s 
house  and  placed  whore  she  then  was  unless  there  was  some  cause 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  preliminary  stage  is  got  over  with 
little  trouble,  and  is  considered  a  fair  day’s  work  for  the  first  day. 

The  Smartha  and  his  colleagues  then  return  to  the  assembly  and 
the  former  relates  in  minute  detail  all  that  lias  happened  since  he 
left  the  conclave.  The  Aqakkoymu’s  task  is  to  see  that  the  version 
is  faithful.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  speak,  but  whenever  he  thinks 
the  Smartha  has  made  a  mistake  as  to  what  happened,  he  removes 
from  his  shoulders  and  lays  on  the  ground  a  piece  of  cloth  as  a  sign 
for  the  Smartha  to  brush  up  his  memory.  The  latter  takes  the  hint 
and  tries  to  correct  himself.  If  he  succeeds,  tile  Agakkoyma's 
elotli  is  replaced  on  his  shoulders,  but  if  not  the  Smartha  is  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  accused  and  obtain  what  information  is  required. 

When  tlie  day’s  proceedings  are  finished,  the  members  of  the 
tribunal  are  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  accused’s  kinsmen, 
and  this  continues  to  be  done  as  long  as  the  enquiry'  lasts.  A  trial 
sometimes  lasts  several  years,  tlie  tribunal  meeting  occasionally 
and  tlie  accused’s  kinsmen  being  obliged  to  entertain  the  members  and 
any  other  Namhutiris  present  on  each  occasion,  while  tlie  kinsmen 
themselves  arc  temporarily  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  other 
Brahmans  pending  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  all  sraddlias  (sacrifices 
to  benefit  the  souls  of  deceased  ancestors)  are  stopped.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  until  the  woman  is  found  guilty  or  not,  and  until 
it  is  ascertained  when  the  sin  was  committed,  they  cannot,  owing 
to  the  probability  that  they  have  unwittingly  associated  with  her 
after  her  disgrace,  be  admitted  into  society  until  they  have 
performed  the  expiatory  ceremony  (Prayaschiltam). 

The  tribunal  continues  its  sittings  as  long  as  may  bo  necessary, 
that  is,  until  either  the  accused  confesses  and  is  convicted,  or  her 
innocence  is  established.  No  verdict  of  guilty  can  he  given  against 
her  except  on  her  own  confession.  No  amount  of  evidence  is 
sufficient. 
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In  former  days,  when  the  servant  accused  her  mistress  and  thore 
was  other  evidence  forthcoming,  but  the  accused  did  not  confess, 
various  inodes  of  torture  were  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  extort  a 
confession,  such  as  rolling  up  the  accused  in  a  piece  of  matting  and 
letting  tho  bundle  fall  from  the  roof  to  the  court-yard  below.  This 
was  done  by  women,  and  tho  mat  supplied  the  place  of  the  purdah. 
At  other  times  live  rat-snakes  and  other  vermin  were  turned  into 
tile  room  beside  her,  and  even  in  certain  eases  cobras,  and  it  is 
said  that  if  after  having  been  with  tho  cobra  a  certain  length  of 
time  and  unhurt,  the  fact  was  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of 

In  cases  when  tho  accused  offers  to  confess,  she  is  examined, 

person,  circumstances,  etc.,  etc.,  but  tho  name  of  tho  adulterer  is 
withheld  (though  it  may  be  known  to  all)  to  the  very  last.  Soino- 
timos  a  long  list  of  persons  is  given  and  similarly  treated. 

Innocent  persons  are  sometimes  named  and  have  to  purohaso 
impunity  at  great  expense.  In  one.  ease  a  woman  who  had  indi¬ 
cated  soveral  persons  was  so  nettled  by  the  continual  “  who  else  '!" 
“  who  else  ?  ”  of  the  zealous  scribe  who  was  taking  down  tho  details, 
that  she  at  last,  to  his  intense,  astonishment,  pointed  to  himself  as 
one  of  them,  and  backed  it  up  by  sundry  alleged  facts. 

The  persons  accused  by  tho  woman  are  never  permitted  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  charges  against  them,  hut  tho  woman  herself  is  closely 
cross-examined  and  the  probabilities  are  carefully  weighed.  And 
every  co-defendant,  except  tho  one  who,  according  to  tho  woman’s 
statement,  was  the  first  to  lead  her  astray,  lias  a  rigid,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  boiling-oil  ordeal  as  administered  at  the  temple  of  Suc.himlmm 
in  Travancore.  If  his  hand  is  burnt,  he  is  guilty  ;  if  it  comes  out 
dean  he  is  judged  as  innocont.  The  ordeal  by  weighment  in 
scales  is  also  at  times  resorted  to.  The  order  for  submission  to 
these  ordeals  is  called  a  pampu  and  is  granted  by  the  president 
( Smartha )  of  the  tribunal.  Money  goes  a  long  way  towards  a 
favourable  verdict  or  towards  a  favourable  issue  in  tho  ordeals. 

The  tribunal  meets  at  the  accused’s  temporary  house  in  the 
Pumulchan  (drawing-room)  after  the  accused  lias  admitted  that  she 
is  where  she  is  because  there  is  a  charge  against  her.  Mho  remains 
in  a  room,  or  behind  a  big  umbrella,  unseen  by  tho  mom  bora  of  tho 
tribunal  and  other  inhabitants  of  tho  desam  who  arc  present,  and 
the  examination  is  conducted  by  the  Smartha.  A  profound  silence 
is  observed  by  all  present  except  by  the  Smartha,  and  he  alone 
puts  such  questions  as  have  been  arranged  beforehand  by  tho 
members  of  the  tribunal.  The  solemnity  of  tho  proceedings  is 
enhanced  to  the  utmost  degree  by  the  demeanour  of  those  present. 
If  the  aoeused  is  present  in  the  room,  she  stands  behind  her  maid¬ 
servant  and  whispers  her  replies  into  her  ear  to  be  repeated  to  tho 
assembly. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  her 
to  confess,  but  this  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  novelty  of  tho 
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situation,  the  scanty  hood,  the  protracted  and  fatiguing  exam¬ 
ination,  and  the  entreaties  of  her  relatives,  who  are  being  ruined, 
and  by  the  expostulations  and  promises  of  the  Smartha,  who  tells 
her  it  is  best  to  confess  and  repent,  and  promises  to  get  the  oliief 
to  take  care  of  ber  and  comfortably  house  her  on  the  bank  of  some 
sacred  stream  where  she  may  c-nd  her  days  in  prayer  and  repentance. 
The  solemnity  of  the  proceedings  too  has  its  effect.  And  the 
family  often  come  forward,  offering  her  a  largo  share  of  tiro  family 
property  if  she  will  only  confess  and  allow  the  trial  to  end. 

When  by  these  means  the  woman  has  once  been  induced  to  make 
a  confession  of  her  weakness  everything  becomes  easy.  Hitherto 
strict]}'  gosha,  she  is  now  asked  to  come  out  of  her  room  or  lay  aside 
her  umbrolla  and  to  be  seated  before  the  Smartha  and  the  tribunal. 
She  sometimes  even  takes  betel  and  nut  in  their  presence. 

When  the  trial  is  finished,  a  night  (night-time  seems  to  be 
essential  for  this  part  of  the  trial)  is  set  apart  for  pronouncing 
sentence,  or,  as  it  is  called,  for  “  declaring  the  true  figure,  frame,  or 
aspect  ”  of  tho  matter.  It  takes  placo  in  the  presence  of  the  looal 
chioftain  who  ordored  tho  trial.  A  faithful  and  most  minutely 
dotailod  account  of  all  tho  circumstances  and  of  the  trial  is  given 
by  the  Smartha,  who  winds  up  with  tho  statement  that  ids  “  child  ” 
or  “  boy  ”  (a  term  1  applied  by  Nambutiris  to  thoir  east  coast  Pattar 
servants)  will  name  the  adulterer  or  adulterers.  Thereupon  tho 
servant  comes  forward,  stops  on  to  a  low  stool,  and  proclaims  tho 

Tins  duty  is  invariably  performed  by  a  man  of  tho  Pattar  caste. 
It  is  essential  that  tho  man  who  does  it  should  himself  be  a  Brahman, 
and  as  no  Nambutiri  or  Embrantiri  (Canarose  Brahman)  would  do  it 
for  lovo  or  money,  a  needy  Pattar  is  found  and  paid  handsoznely 
for  doing  it.  Diroctly  ho  has  performed  tho  duty,  he  proceeds  to  tho 
noarest  piece  of  water,  there  to  immorso  his  whole  body  and  so  wash 
away  tho  sin  he  has  contracted. 

Tho  next  proceeding,  which  formally  doprives  tho  accused 
woman  of  all  her  oasle  privileges,  is  callod  tho  ‘  ICei/ckotial  ’  or  hand- 
clapping  coromony.  Tho  largo  palmyra  loaf  umbrella  with  which 
all  Nambutiri  femalos  eoncoal  themselves  from  prying  eyes  in  thoir 
walks  abroad  is  usually  styled  tho  “  mask  umbrella  ”  and  is  with 
thorn  tho  outward  sign  of  chastity.  The  sontouce  of  ex-communi¬ 
cation  is  passed  by  tho  Smartha  in  tho  woman’s  presence,  and 
thereupon  tho  accused’s  umbrolla  is  formally  taken  from  her  hands 
by  a  Nayar  of  a  certain  casto,  tho  pollution-romovor  of  tho  dosam. 
With  much  clapping  of  hands  from  tho  assembly  tho  woman  is  then 
instantly  driven  forth  from  her  temporary  quarters  and  all  hor 
family  ties  are  broken.  Her  kinsmen  perform  certain  rites  and 
formally  cut  her  off  from  relationship.  Sho  becomes  in  future 
to  them  even  loss  than  if  sho  had  cliod.  Indeed,  if  she  happens  to 
die  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  the  proceedings  go  on  as  if  she  were 

1  KuUi  =  Child  or  boy.  The  phrase  Kutti  Pattar  is  sometimes  used, 
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still  alivo,  and  they  aro  formally  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
usual  mannor  by  a  vordict  of  guilty  or  of  acquittal  against  the  mon 
implicated. 

Tho  woman  thus  drivon  out  goes  whoi'o  she  lilcos.  Some  aro 
rocognixod  by  their  seducers  ;  some  become  prostitutes  ;  not  a 
fow  aro  talcon  as  wives  by  tho  Clrottis  of  Calient.  A  few  find  homos 
in  institutions  specially  ondowod  to  receive  them. 

These  last-named  institutions  are  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Perhaps  the  best  known,  because  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  judicial 
proceedings,  is  that  of  tho  Muttodatta  Aramanakal  in  the  Ohirakkal 
Taluk  with  oxtonsivo  jungly  land  ondowmonts.  The  mombers  of 
this  institution  are  respectively  stylod  as  Mannimar  or  MachcJdyar, 
according  as  they  aro  mon  or  women.  They  have  baronial  powers 
and  lceop  up  a  sort  of  baronial  state,  for  which  purpose  two  hundred 
Nayars  of  tho  Edavakutti  Kulam  (or  clan)  wore  in  former  days 
bound  to  follow  tlio  Mannanars  when  out  on  active  service.  Tho 
members  of  tho  institution  are  recognized  as  of  the  Tiyan  (or  toddy- 
drawer)  easto,  and  the  sons  of  MaclicMyars  bocomo  in  turn  Manna¬ 
nars  (or  barons).  Tho  women  take  husbands  from  tho  Tiyan 
community.  Tho  women  who  aro  sont  to  this  institution  are  thoso 
convictod  of  illicit  intercourse  with  mon  of  tho  Tiyan  or  of  superior 
castes.  If  tho  connection  has  boon  with  men  of  lower  easto  titan 
tho  Tiyan  (toddy-drawer),  tho  women  are  sont  on  to  another  insti¬ 
tution  oallod  Kulira  Mala,  still  deeper  in  tho  jungles  of  the  Wostorn 
Ghats. 

Following  on  tho  Kr.ikknUal  (hand-clapping)  ceremony  eomos 
the  feast  of  purification  (pmyaschillam)  given  by  tho  aceusod’s 
people,  at  which  for  tho  first  t.imo  since  the  trial  commenced  tho 
relatives  of  tho  accused  woman  aro  permitted  to  oat  in  company 
with  their  caste  follows,  and  with  this  foast,  which  is  partaken  of  by 
every  Nambutiri  who  caros  to  attend,  tho  troubles  of  tho  family 
come  to  an  end. 

Apart  altogether  from  tho  scandals  which  are  thus  draggod  into 
tho  light,  it  is  a  very  sorious  matter  to  a  family  to  have  to  incur  tho 
oxponsos  of  such  an  onquiry,  for  tho  cost  raroly  comes  to  loss  than 
one  thousand  rupees  and  has  been  known  to  amount  to  as  much 
as  twelvo  thousand  rupees. 

Nothing  but  tho  dread  of  being  deprived  of  their  caste  privileges 
by  tho  general  body  of  their  community  would  induce  a  family  to 
incur  tho  odium  andexpenso  of  such  a  trial,  and  this  fooling  prompts 
thorn  unhesitatingly  to  oast  out  their  erring  member's. 

Tho  caste  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  Nambutirippads  and 
Nambutiris.  The  fornror,  as  thoir  name  implies',  are  of  suporior 
rank.  They  are  expected  to  bo  moro  strict  than  tho  latter  in  their 
roligious  duties,  and  among  them  tho  oldest  son  alone  may  marry, 
his  brothers  being  oxpectod  to  refrain  even  from  concubinage  with 


Nayar  fomalos.  This  lattor  practico  is,  however,  now  often  sot  aside. 
The  common  Nambutiris  are  not  expocted  to  bo  so  strict,  and  they, 
as  a  rule,  form  fugitive  connections  with  Nayar  women.  Those 
Nambutiris  who  havo  porfonftod  a  public  sacrifice  (yagam)  are 
called  Chomatinpjicids  (i.e.,  persons  who  havo  sacrified  with  Soma 

As  a  rule  the  pooplo  of  this  casto  load  very  simple  lives  ;  and  the 
simplicity  of  ohnroctor  of  a  Nambutiri  is  in  some  placos  proverbial. 
They  riso  very  early  in  tho  morning,  3  a.m.,  and  immodiatolyba  the 
in  tho  cold  water  of  thoir  tanks.  They  spread  their  cloths  oiil'  to 
dry  and  procood  almost  naked  to  their  religious  oxeroises  in  the 
temple.  After  this  and  till  elovon  o’clock  tho  more  religious  of 
thorn  road  or  recito  thoir  Vodas.  At  eleven  o’clock  they  dine,  and  after 
that  devoto  themselves  to  various  employments  including  the 
ke(  ping  of  a  solemn  silonco.  In  tho  evening  they  bathe  in  oil,  and 
again  resort  to  tho  temple  till  about  9  P.M.,  when  they  sup  and 
retire  for  the  night. 

Their  dress,  too,  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  an  under  and  of  an 
upper  cloth  ;  on  extraordinary  occasions  the  long  upper  cloth  is 
twisted  round  the  loins  and  each  leg  separately.  They  wear  no 
ornaments  except  finger  rings  and  waist-strings.  They  are  very 
particular  about  their  caste  marks  made  with  sandalwood  saw  dust 
and  ashes. 

The  women  are  styled  aularjjanimani  or  agaltummamar  (in-doors 
people),  appropriate  names,  as,  after  attaining  majority,  they  are 
rarely  seen  abroad.  They  must  not  look  on  the  face  of  a  human 
being  of  tho  male  sox  except  their  husbands,  and,  when  compelled 
to  travel,  they  are  invariably  preceded  by  a  crier  in  the  person  of  a 
Nayar  woman  called  a  Vrshali  who  warns  off  male  travellers  by  a 
long-drawn  shout  of  Ahayi.  Besides  this  they  are  protected  by 
their  large  cadjan  umbrellas  as  already  alluded  to  above. 

Like  the  men  they  arc  very  simply  dressed  in  an  under-cloth  round 
the  loins  and  passed  between  the  legs  and  an  upper  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  breasts  under  the  arm  pits  and  reaching  as  far  as  the 
thighs.  Both  olotli.s  havo  coloured  gokl-cmbroklercd  bordors.  They 
have  metal — generally  silvor— ear-rings,  and  they  wear  brass  brace¬ 
lets  in  profusion  on  their  aims  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  They 
arc  not  allowed  to  wear  gold  ones.  On  their  foreheads  they  wear 
sandal  paste  marks  after  bathing. 

The  men  exact  great  reverence  from  the  low-caste  people  whom 
they  address,  and  are  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  They  in 
everything  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  in  their  conduct  and 
conversation  that  all  the  excellences  are  the  birthright  of  the 
Nambutiris,  and  that  whatever  is  low  and  mean  Is  the  portion  of 
•  the  lower  orders  of  society.  A  Nayar  speaking  to  a  Nambutiri 
must  not  call  his  own  food  “  rice”,  but  “  stony  or  gritty  rice”, 
his  money  he  must  call  his  “  Copper  cash,  ”  and  so  on.  In  approach¬ 
ing  a  Nambutiri,  low-caste  people,  male  and  female,  must  uncover 
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to  the  waist  as  a  token  of  respect.  But  with  all  this  self-assertion, 
a  Nambutiri  who  is  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  race  in  respect 
to  unworldliness,  gentleness,  simplicity  and  benevolence,  presents 
himself  to  the  Hindu  mind  as  a  model  of  Hindu  piety  coupled  with 
a  charming  innocence  and  a  noble  simplicity.  “  His  person  is 
holy  ;  his  directions  are  commands  ;  his  movements  are  proces¬ 
sions  ;  his  meal  is  nectar  ;  he  is  the  holiest  of  human  beings  ;  ho iB 
the  representative  of  God  on  earth.”  (Travancoro  Census  Report, 
1874-75,  page  191.) 

As  the  eldest  son  only  of  a  family  may  marry  into  his  own  onstc 
the  younger  brothers  cohabit,  with  Nayar  females,  and  many  Nam- 
butiri  women  necessarily  never  gel.  a.  ohanco  of  mnrriut/e.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  caste  rules  against  adultery  are  so  Htringont. 
But  to  make  tardy  retribution — if  it  deserves  such  a.  name — to  women 
who  die  unmarried,  the  corpse,  it  is  said,  cannot  bo  burnt  till  a  tali 
string  (the  Hindu  equivalent  of  the  wedding  ring  of  Kuropo)  is  tied 
round  the  nock  of  the  corpse  while  lying  on  the  funeral  pile  by  a 
competent  relative.  Nambutiris  are  exceedingly  reticent  in  regard 
to  their  funeral  ceremonies  and  observances,  and  the  Abbe  Dubois' 
account  of  wliat  was  related  to  him  regarding  other  observances  at 
tins  strange  funeral  pile  marriage  requires  confirmation. 

In  order  to  get  bis  daughters  married  at  all,  a  Nambutiri  must 
be  rich,  for  with  each  of  them  lie  has  to  pay  the  bridegroom  a  heavy 
dowry  and  many  an  illam’s  resources  have  been  drained  in  this  way. 

The  details  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  too  long  for  insertion 
here.  The  horoscopes  of  the  pair  must  agree,  then  tho  dowry  is 
settled,  formal  sanction  to  marry  his  daughter  is  asked  by  the  bride¬ 
groom  from  the  bride’s  father,  the  bridegroom  proceeds  in  statu  to  tho 
bride’s  house,  there  is  much  feasting  and  ceremony,  tho  bridegroom 
has  a  bamboo  staff  in  his  right  hand  and  a  string  tied  to  his  right  arm, 
the  bride’s  emblems  are  an  arrow  and  mirror  and  a  sacred  thread 
round  her  neck,  the  dowry  and  the  daughter  arc  handed  over  simulta¬ 
neously  to  tho  bridegroom  by  the  father,  tho  pair  then  take  seven  steps 
forward  and  seat,  themselves,  then  follows  a  sacrifice,  and  the  final  act 
at  the  bride’s  house  is  the  father’s  delivery  of  her  to  tho  groom  with 
a  solemn  injunction  to  “  treat  her  well”.  Then  comes  the  procession 
back  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  where  again  feasting  and  ceremonie.H 
occur,  and  finally  the  pair  are  escorted  to  tho  nuptial  couch,  a  blanket 
spread  on  the.  floor  with  a  white  robe  over  it  and  hemmed  in  by  ridges 
of  rice  and  paddy.  Tho  priest  leads  in  tiro  pair  anil  scats  thorn  on  the 
couch,  and  then  withdraws  and  looks  the  door  and  continues  outsido 
reciting  appropriate  passages,  which  arc  repeated  and  followed  by  the 
bridogroom  from  within.  The  wife  thou  serves  to  the  husband  his  first 
meal,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  ceremonies  end  by  the  husband  laying 
aside,  his  staff  and  untying  the  sacred  thread  on  his  right  arm.  One 
remarkable  proceeding  in  tho  marriage  ceremonies  is,  it  is  said,  that 
bride  and  bridegroom  stand  beside  a  tub  of  water  in  which  several 
small  live  fishes  are  placed  and  by  means  of  a  cloth  capture  these 
fishes.  The  significance  of  this  custom  is  uncertain  ;  some  allege  that 
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it  is  done  in  remembrance  of  the  fisher  origin  of  the  caste,  as  sarcasti¬ 
cally  alleged  by  the  Mahratta  Brahmans;  another  interpretation 
is  that  the  fishes  are  captured  as  emblems  of  the  fertility  wished 
for  by  the  parties  to  the  union. 

In  the  third  month  of  the  first  pregnancy  a  solemn  sacrifice  is  per¬ 
formed,  emblematic  of  the  offering  of  tlic  first  fruits  of  wedlock  to  tho 
Supreme  Being.  In  tho  fifth  and  ninth  months  other  ceremonies  take 
place :  in  the  one  the  husband  draws  with  a  porcupine  quill  a 
straight  line  from  tho  tip  ofhis  wife’s  nose  to  the  crown  of  her  head, 
and  in  the  other  he  pours  into  his  wife’s  nostrils  a  few  drops  of  the 
essence  extracted  from  the  barks  of  the  five  sacred  trees — Ficus 
Indica,  Ficus  racemosa,  Tamarind,  Spondius  mangifera  (Hog-plum) 
and  Coorg  t,amarmd( ?).  Immediately  after  confinement  both  mother 
and  babe  aro  bathed  in  cold  water. 

On  the  eleventh  day  after  birth  the  father  names  the  child ;  in 
the  sixth  month  lie  is  fed  on  sweet  rice  ;  in  the  third  year  tonsure 
takes  place ;  in  the  fifth  year  the  boy  is  initiated  by  his  father  in 
tire  alphabet  on  the  last  day  of  the  Dasara  feast ;  in  the  seventh 
year  the  boy  is  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  (punnul)  and  his 
ears  are  bored.  Bor  three  years  he  next  leads  a  holy  life  and  pays 
visits  only  to  his  teacher. 

As  already  said,  the  Nambutiris  are  very  reticent  on  tho  subject  of 
their  funeral  ceremonies.  The  dead  body  having  been  laid  on  the  pile, 
rice  is  scattered  over  the  deceased’s  face  and  mouth  by  all  blood 
relations,  and  pieces  of  gold  arc  placed  in  the  nine  openings  of  the 
body,  apparently  to  provide  the  deceased’s  soul  with  money  for  its 
journey  by  whatever  exit  it  leaves  the  body,  thus  recalling  the 
somewhat  similar  practice  of  the  Roman  world.  After  fire  has  been 
applied  to  the  pile  the  company  retires  and  bathes.  Thoy  observe 
pollution  for  ten  days,  and  during  that  Lime  abstain  from  supper 
and  the  use  of  salt  in  curries.  On  the  twelfth  day  a  grand  feast  is 
given  to  all  relatives,  and  on  the  incurrence  of  the  fatal  day  two 
men  aro  feasted  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

Of  the  east  coast  or  foreign  Brahmans  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  as  they  differ  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  east  coast  Brahmans. 
Thoy  aro  called  Pallars,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Bhalta.  They 
engage  in  trade  and  agriculture  and  in  domestic  and  other  service. 
In  former  times  thoy  were  used  as  confidential  messengers  and 
spies.  One  class  of  them  are  styled  Oholiija  or  Aryya  Pedlars,  and 
instead  of  wearing  the  top  knot  of  hair  ( kiulumi )  an  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  other  east  coast  Brahmans  do,  these  wear  it  on  the  top  of 
tho  head  like  the  Nambutiris  and  Naywrs. 

The  great  Pallar  settlements  in  Malabar  lie  in  the  Palghat  Taluk, 
’  a  taluk  which,  if  it  ever  was  occupied  by  the  Nambutiris,  has  for 
a  very  long  time  past  boon  deserted  by  them.  The  PaMars  live  in 
'  gramarns  or  villages,  the  houses  being  arranged  in  rows  and  streets 
like  those  of  east  coast  villages. 
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A  class  of  Brahmans  peculiar  to  Malabar  arc  Ihc  Ilaya.nar  or 
Ilayathu ,  the  progonitor  of  whom  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
a  N ambutiri,  and  to  have  been  turned  out  of  caste  lor  communicat¬ 
ing  to  a  Nayar  the  details  of  the  funeral  rites  (sraddha)  to  ho 
performed  for  the  benefit  of  departed  ancestors.  These  do  not  oat 
nor  keep  company  with  ordinary  Brahmans,  nor  will  they  eat  or 
associate  with  Nayars.  They  officiate  as  the  family  priests  (purohil) 
of  Nayar  families.  In  customs  they  are  still  Brahmans  ami  their 
women  arc  strictly  i/oshit. 

Another  very  small  class  of  Brahmans  is  to  he  found  in  North 
Malabar.  They  aro  called  Pidaraivmar.  They  drink  liquor,  some¬ 
times  exercise  devils,  and  are  worshippers  of  Blind, rakaU  or  of  tfakli. 
Tile  name  is  also  applied  to  snake-catchers,  and  it  was  probably 
conferred  on  the  caste  owing  to  the  snake  being  an  emblem  of  the 
human  passion  embodied  in  Uio  deities  they  worship.  This  caste 
wears  the  sacred  thread,  but  their  women  arc  not  i/oslut. 

Another  class  of  jjaeitdo-Bralimans  derive  their  name  Irom  tho 
ceremony  of  jumping  through  fire  before  temples,  'fhe.se  aro  tho 
Tiyuilunni  or  Tiyad.i  (Ti  —  fire,  attain  =  play).  They  differ  hut  little 
from  the  caste  last  named,  except  that  they  follow  the  Marmnakka- 
tayam  system  of  inheritance. 

Tile  Pisharotli  class  do  not  wear  tho  sacred  thread.  Tho  legend  of 
their  extraction  is  that  a  Simyasi  had  educated  a  Namlmliri  pupil  to 
fit  him  as  a  member  of  ins  holy  order.  But  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  receive  the  distinctive  marks  of  asceticism,  he  (led  from  his 
preceptor  and  from  tho  prospect  of  a  life  of  penance  and  austerities. 
His  descendants  were  called  those  “  who  ran  away,”  and  to  eom- 
memoratc  the  event  their  bodies  are  after  death  Imried  with  salt, 
as  in  the  case  of  Samjasis.  They  are  ohiofly  temple  servants. 
Whether  they  and  tho  Pidaran  class  above  described  woro  more 
closely  connected  originally  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  hut  pislmran  and 
pidamn  appear  to  he  identical,  and  pisharod i  may  well  be  those  who 
deserted  (“  ran  away  from  ”)  tiro  worship  of  tiro  sexual  passion  and 
became  ascetics. 

Besides  the  three  classes  last  named  there  are  several  others 
whose  distinctive  function  is  temple  service.  As  a  class  they  aro 
known  as  Ambalavasis  (i.e.,  dwellers  in  ambalams  or  temples),  and 
they  form  a  sort  of  intermediate  class  between  tho  Nambuliris  and 
the  Nayars. 

Of  these  temple  servants  tho  following  may  lie  named. 

One  class  of  the  Nambulis  wears  tho  sacrod  thread,  another  sub¬ 
division  does  not,  and  the  class  in  general  is  said  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  Nambutiri.  Their  progenitor,  it  is  said,  was  degraded  for 
having  murdered  with  a  knife  one  of  tho  Perumals  or  Emperors  of 
Keralam.  They  follow  tho  Mammakbatayam  system  of  inheri-  * 
tance. 

The  Gurukkal  class  wear's  the  sacred  thread.  Tiro  name  seems  to 
suggest  that  they  were  originally  teachers,  hut  their  proper  functions, 
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as  understood  now-a-days,  are  to  supply  milk,  ghee,  and  (lowers  to 
temples  and  to  sweep  and  nlean  them.  They  are  governed  by  the 
Marumakkatayam  system  of  inheritance. 

The  Muttatu  class  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ambalavasis  or  temple  servants.  Then- functions  are  to 
sweep  the  steps  of  the  temples, 'to  carry  the  idols  in  procession  on 
their  heads,  and  to  do  other  temple  services.  They  wear  the  sacred 
thread  and  do  not  follow  the  Marumakkatayam  system  of  inheritance. 
Their  women,  too,  are  free  from  concubinage  with  the  superior 
castes.  They  adopt  the  customs  and  rites  of  Brahmans,  and  it  is 
said  that  Brahmans  may  cook  their  food  in  Muttatu  houses,  and  in 
turn  the  food  cooked  by  the  Mutlatus  may,  it  is  said,  bo  eaten  by 
other  Ambalavasis.  Some  of  them  are  styled  Poluvals  and  do  not 
wear  the  thread. 

The  Pushpalcan  class,  as  tlicir  name  implies  (pushpam  =  a 
flower),  are  employed  in  bringing  flowers  and  garlands  to  the 
temples,  and  follow  the  Marumakkatayam  law  of  inheritance. 

The  Chakkiyars  sing  and  play  in  the  temples,  and  sometimes, 
on  occasions  of  festivals,  improvise  verses  of  their  own  and  make  the 
characteristics  of  the  community  “  the  butt  of  their  sarcasm  and 
satire  ”  (Travancore  Census  1874-75  Report).  Their  women  are 
called  Nanyiyar.  “  Their  wives  are  Illodammcmmmr .  The  Naiuji- 
yar  sounds  the  cymbal  to  the  time  of  the  Chakkiyar’s  play,  and  is 
seated  by  his  side  while  he  is  engaged  in  dramatic  representations. 
Their  law  of  succession  is  Marumakkatayam,  ”  (Ibid,,  pages  220,  221). 

The  Variyars  perform  the  lower  temple,  services  and  funeral 
ceremonies.  In  Malabar  they  follow  the  Marumakkatayam  system  of 
inheritance. 

The,  NavMyars  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  very  influen¬ 
tial  body,  as  in  the  ancient  Iruvalinad,  of  which  they  were  the 
chieftains.  They  follow  Marumakkatayam ,  and  their  functions  in 
a  temple  are  said  to  he  helping  the  Chakkiyar  in  their  play  acting 
by  beating  the  big  drum  (milam). 

The  Uarans  or  Maraycms  arc  the  temple  sweepers  and  musi¬ 
cians,  and  play  on  five  different  kinds  of  instruments,  chiefly  drums, 
viz.,  (1)  Clienda  =  kettle-drum,  (2)  Kurunkulal=shorb  flute  or  pipe, 
(3)  Tim.ila  =  another  kind  of  drum,  (4)  Idalclca  =  a  double  drum, 
and  (5)  Dhama.nam,  =  another  kind  of  kettle-drum.  These  do  not 
eat  with  the  other  Ambalavasis.  They  follow  Marumakkatayam. 
Olie  section  of  the  class  perform  purification  for  Brahmans. 

Of  Rajputs,  or  foreign  Kshatriyas,  there  are  in  Malabar  (census 
1881)  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  all  told.  The  families  of 
the  Kottayam  and  Parappanad  chieftains  belong  to  this  class,  and 
the  former  of  these  chieftains  used  sometimes  to  be  called  the 
'Puranatl  (i.e..,  foreign)  Raja.  The  Parappanad  family  supplies 
consorts  to  the  Ranis  of  Travancore,  and  also  forms  similar  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  families  of  other  chieftains  in  Malabar.  They  follow 
the  Marumakkatayam  law  of  inheritance. 
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Something  has  already  been  said  under  this  section  of  the  next 
great  division  of  the  Hindu  population — the  Nayars — who  are 
321,674  strong.  The  Nayars  were,  until  the  British  occupied  tho 
country,  tho  militia  of  the  district.  Their  name  itsoll'  implies,  as 
already  said,  that  they  were  the  “  loaders  ”  of  the  people.  Origi¬ 
nally  they  seem  to  have  been  organized  into  “  ISix  hundreds,”  and 
each  “  Six  hundred  ”  seems  to  have  had  assigned  to  it  tins  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  tho  peoplo  in  a,  nail  or  county.  The  mil  was  in  turn 
split  up  into  taros,  a  Dravidian  word  signifying  originally  a  founda¬ 
tion,  the  foundation  of  a  house,  hence  applied  collectively  to  a  street, 
as  in  Tamil  (tern),  in  Telugu  (leru.vu),  and  in  Oanarese  and  Tnlu 
(teravu).  The  lam  was  tho  Nayur  territorial  unit  of  organization 
for  civil  purposes,  and  was  governed  by  representatives  of  the  easto, 
who  were  styled  Karanavar  or  elders.  The  “  Six  hundred  ”  was 
probably  composed  exclusively  of  these  Karanavar  or  elders,  who 
were  in  some  parts  called  Mukhyasluns  (  -  chief  men),  or 
Madhayastans  (—  Mediators),  or  Pramanis  {—  Chiefmon),  and  thorn 
seem  to  have  been  four  families  of  thorn  to  each  lam,  so  that  tho  nail 
must  originally  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  lifty  lams. 

This  tara  organization  of  tint  prolector  caste  played  a  most  important 
part  in  tho  political  history  of  tho  country,  for  it  was  tlu>  groat  bul¬ 
wark  against  tho  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Rajas.  Bomcthing 
has  already  boon  said  about  it  in  tho  soction  treating  of  towns, 
villages,  etc.  Tho  ovidonco  of  tho  Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
linguist  (interpreter,  agont)  at  Calicut,  which  appears  in  tho 
Diary  of  tho  Tollichorry  Factory  under  date  28th  May  1746,  and 
which  has  already  been  quoted  (ante  p.  80),  deserves  to  bo  hero 
reproduced.  Ho  wrolo  as  follows  :  ”  Those  Nayars,  being  heads 
of  tho  Calicut  peoplo,  resemble  tho  parliament,  and  do  not  oboy 
the  king’s  dictates  in  all  things,  but  chastiso  his  ministers  when 
they  do  unwarrantable  acts.”  Tho  “  parliament  ”  referred  to 
must  liavo  boon  tho  “  kuttam  ”  (assombly)  of  tho  n ad.  Tho 
kuttam  answored  many  purposes  whon  combined  action  on  tiro  part 
of  tho  community  was  necossary.  Tho  Nayars  assomblod  in  thoir 
kuttams  whonovor  bunting,  or  war,  or  arbitration,  or  what  not  was 
in  hand.  And  this  organization  doos  not  soom  to  havo  boon  confined 
to  Malabar,  for  tho  Icoot  organization  of  tho  people  of  South  Camara 
gave  tho  British  offioora  much  trouble  in  1832-3:1.  In  so  far  as 
Malabar  itsolf  was  conoornod  tho  systom  seems  to  havo  remained 
in  an  efficient  state  down  to  tho  timo  of  tho  British  occupation, 
and  the  powor  of  tho  Rajas  was  strictly  limited.  Mr.  Murdoch 
Brown,  of  Anjarakandi,  who  know  tho  country  well,  thus  wroto  to 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  in  tho  oarliost  years  of  tho  presont  contury 
regarding  tho  despotic  action  of  tho  Rajas  whon  constituted,  after 
tho  Mysorean  oonquost,  tho  revenue  agents  of  tho  Govornmont  of 
Ilaidar  Ali  :  “By  this  now  order  of  things,  those  latter  (tho  Rajas), 
were  vostod  with  despotic  authority  ovor  tho  other  inhabitants’ 
instead  of  tho  very  limited  prerogatives  that,  thoy  had  onjoyod  by 
the  feudal  system,  under  which  thoy  could  neither  oxaot  rovenuo 
from  tho  lands  of  thoir  vassals  nor  exorcise  any  direct  authority  in 
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their  districts.”  And  again,  “  Tho  Raja  was  no  longor  what  ha 
had  boon,  tho  head  of  a  foudal  aristocracy  with  limited  authority, 
but  the  all-poworful  deputy  of  a  despotic  prineo  whose  military 
force  was  always  at  his  command  to  curb  or  chastise  any  of  the 
chioftams  who  wore  inclined  to  dispute  or  disobey  his  mandates.” 
(Bueh.  Mysoro,  Oanara  and  Malabar,  II,  pages  1 89-90).  From  tho 
oarliost  times  therefore  down  to  tho  ond  of  tho  oightoonth  contury 
the  Nayar  lam  and  nail  organization  kept  the  country  from  oppres¬ 
sion  and  tyranny  on  tho  part  of  tho  rulers,  and  to  this  fact  more 
than  to  any  other  is  duo  tho  comparative  prosperity  which  tho 
Malayali  country  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  made  of  Calicut 
at  ono  time  the  groat  emporium  of  trade  between  the  East  and  tho 
West. 

But  besides  protection  the  Nayars  had  originally  another  most 
important  function  in  tho  body  politic.  Besides  being  protectors 
they  wero  also  supervisors  or  overseers,  a  duty  which,  as  the  very 
anciont  deed  (No.  IV  in  Appondix  XII)  testifies,  was  styled  kanam — 
a  Dravidian  word  dorivod  from  tho  verb  kunaka  (=  to  see,  otc.). 
The  original  moaning  of  this  word  kanam  has  boon  very  greatly 
misundorstood  by  tho  British  courts  and  British  administrators, 
and  this  point  well  bo  dwelt  on  hereafter  undor  land  tenures.  Parasu 
Raman  (so  tho  tradition  proservod  in  tho  Keralolpatti  runs)  “  sepa¬ 
rated  the  Nayars  into  Taras  and  ordored  that  to  them  bolonged  the 
duty  of  supervision  (lit.  lean  =  tho  oyo),  (he  executive  powor  (lit. 
hai  =  the  hand,  as  tho  ombloin  of  power),  and  the  giving  of  orders 
(lit.  kalpana  —  order,  command)  so  as  to  prevent  the  rights  from 
being  ourtailed  or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.”  The  Nayars  woro 
originally  the  ovorsoors  or  supervisors  of  the  nad,  and  they  seem 
to  have  boon  employed  in  this  capacity  as  tho  collectors  of  the  share 
of  produce  of  tho  land  originally  reserved  for  Government  purposes. 
As  remuneration  for  this  service,  and  for  the  r  olhor  function  as 
protoctois,  another  share  of  tho  produeo  of  the  soil  seems  to  havo  boon 
resorted  specially  for  thorn.  It  would  bo  woll  worth  tho  study  of 
persons  acquainted  with  other  districts  of  the  Presidency  to  ascertain 
whothor  somewhat  similar  functions  to  these  (protection  and  super¬ 
vision)  did  not  originally  appertain  to  tho  Kavalkars  of  Tamil 
districts  and  tho  Kapus  in  tho  Telugu  country,  for  both  of  these 
words  seem  to  have  come  from  tho  same  root  ub  the  Malayalain 
kanam.  And  it  is  significant  that  tho  Tamil  word  now  used  for 
proprietorship  in  tho  soil  is  Kani-yatchi,  to  which  word  tho  lato 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis  in  his  paper  on  “  Mirasi  Eights  ”  assigned  a  similar 
derivation. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  subdivisions  among  the  Nayars. 
The  distinctions  botwoon  tho  customs  of  those  subdivisions  is  often 
•  whimsical,  but  tho  more  capricious  they  scorn  the  more  persistently 
aro  thoy  observed.  The  chiof  distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  eating  of  food.  Food  cooked  in  one  house  will  not  be 
partaken  of  by  the  members  of  a  different  subdivision  to  that  to 
which  tho  house  bolongs,  and  different  classes  objoct  to  eating 
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while  Routed  in  the  same  row  with  members  of  other  subdivisions 
The  following  subdivisions  may  bo  montionod 

1.  Nayar  (Loader,  soldier,  lord). 

2.  Menon  or  Mcnavan  ( me.l  =  abovo,  and  avail  =  third 
porsonal  pronoun  ;  suporior  N.,  gonorally  writers,  acoountants). 

3.  Mennlcki  ( mel  =  abovo,  and  nohki  from  nobbmnn  —  to 
look,  look  aftor  ;  supervisor,  superintendent  N.). 

4.  Mvppil  Nayar  (Chiof  N.). 

5.  Pada  Nayar  (Fighting  N.). 

fi.  Iiuruppu  (?  Fort  N.). 

7.  Krimal  { led  =  hand  as  emblem  of  power  ;  hence  powerful 
or  chiof  N.). 

8.  Panihlcar  (Fencing  master  N.). 

9.  Kiriyatla  Nayar  (Ilouso  N.,  stewards). 

10.  Mutiar  (Eider,  chiof  N.). 

11.  On  (for  plural  third  porsonal  pronoun  avar,  honorific 
title  of  N.). 

12.  Kidavn  (child,  young  porson,  N.  ;  considered  honorifionlly 
as  child  of  tho  king,  Raja). 

13.  Kartavu  (Lord). 

14.  Eradi  (N.  of  Eradu  or  Ernad  =  taluk  of  that  name,  tho 
bullock  country). 

15.  Nadungadi  (N.  of  Nedunganad  in  taluk  of  Valluvanad). 

16.  Vallodi  (N.  of  Valluvanad). 

17.  Mannadiyar  (N.  of  Palghat,  originally  from  tho  Chela 
country). 

18.  Manavalan  (?  Cultivating  N.). 

The  Nayars  follow  the  Marumalclcatayam  system,  of  inheritance, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  somo  of  the  Mannadiyars  in  Palghat 
taluk.  Theso  Inttor  seom  to  have  como  into  the  country  from  tiro 
east  coast  at  a  later  date  than  tho  groat  body  of  Nayars,  and  only 
some  of  them,  having  mixed  with  tho  Nayars,  havo  adopted  tho 
distinctive  Nayar  system  of  inhoritanco. 

Tho  national  dress  of  tho  Nayars  is  oxtromoly  scanty.  Tho 
women  clothe  thomsolves  in  a  single  white  cloth  of  lino  toxturo 
reaching  from  tho  waist  to  tho  knoos,  and  occasionally,  while  abroad, 
they  throw  over  tho  shoulders  and  bosom  anothor  similar  cloth. 
But  by  custom  the  Nayar  women  go  uncovered  from  tho  waist ; 
upper  garmonts  indicate  lower  caste,  or  sometimes,  by  a  strange 
rovorsal  of  western  notions,  immodesty.  Tho  mon  woar  a  white 
cloth  in  like  fashion,  and  anothor  cloth  is  also  occasionally  thrown 
ovor  tho  shoulders.  Tho  ornaments  of  the  women  consist  ehiofly . 
of  a  huge  cylindor,  gold  plated,  finely  worked,  and  inserted  in  the 
lobe  of  tho  oar,  which  is  artificially  onlargod  for  tho  purposo  o 
rocoiving  it.  Several  kinds  of  massive  gold  nocklaces  rest  on  the 
bosom,  while  bangles  for  tho  wrist,  rings  for  tho  fingers  and  nose 
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and  a  waist  string  of  elaborate  construction,  complete  the  list  of 
ornaments.  The  men  content  thomsolvos  with  ordinary  ear-rings, 
finger  rings,  and  a  waist  string.  In  childhood  thoy  also  wear 
bangles  and  one  or  two  nock  ornaments. 

Both  men  and  women  are  oxtromoly  neat,  and  scrupulously 
particular  as  to  their  oloanlinoss  and  porsonal  appoarsmoe.  Tho 
women  in  particular  enjoy  a  large  moasn.ro  of  liberty,  and  mix  freely 
in  public  assemblies.  Tho  mon  wear  thoir  kuclumi  or  tuft  of  hair- 
on  the  top  of  tho  head.  Tho  women  have  long  black  locks  which 
they  lcoep  noat  and  clean  and  tidy  by  constant  bathing  and  comb¬ 
ing.  When  rotuming  from  tho  bath  tho  hair  is  coquottisldy  allowed 
to  hang  looso  dowir  tho  back  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  oiled  and 
gathered  up  neatly  into  a  knot  on  tho  loft  side  of  tho  hoad  in  front. 

The  most  characteristic  custom  of  tho  Nayars  is  connected  with 
their  marriages.  Every  Nayar  girl  is  married  in  one  senso  at  a  very 
oarly  ago.  Tho  tali  is  tied  round  her  neck  before  she  attains  puberty, 
and  it  is  considered  to  bo  disgraceful  in  her  relations  not  to  havo  this 
ceromony  performed  before  that  event  takes  place.  Tho  tying  of  tho 
tali  is  a  great  event,  in  each  household,  and  frequently  soveral  girls  go 
through  this  ceremony  simultaneously.  When  this  can  bo  managed 
it  enables  the  family  to  make  a  greater  display  than  thoy  would 
probably  be  able  to  afford  if  there  was  a  separate  ceremony  for  each 
girl  The  marriage  pavilion  is  in  the  case  of  influential  families  very 
often  magnificent  in  its  decorations — bright-coloured  rows  of  columns 
supporting  gothic  arched  or  Saracenic  roofs  resplendent  in  tinsel 
and  colours,  with  an  extremely  ingenious  and  pretty  device  of 
domes  revolving  slowly  at  intervals  and  showering  down  at  appro¬ 
priate  moments  sweet-smelling  flowers  on  the  guests  and  bridal 
party.  Tho  auspicious  day  and  hour  are  carefully  selected  before¬ 
hand  in  consultation  with  the  astrologers  :  friends,  relations  and 
neighbours  all  flock  to  the  ceremony,  and  at  the  selected  auspicious 
moment  the  tali  is  tied  round  the  girl’s  neck  amid  much  t ora- 
tomming  and  shrill  music  accompanied  by  deafening  shouts  from 
the  assembled  people.  Then  follows  the  usual  distribution  of  betel 
and  areea  nut,  and  the  guests  afterwards  sit  down  to  a  banquet. 
The  ceremony  is  prolonged  over  four  days  in  tho  case  of  well-to-do 
families.  The  strange  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  girl  is  not 
really  married  to  the  man  who  performs  the  tali- tying  ceromony. 
In  the  case  of  good  families  the  man  selected  for  this  duty  is  usually 
either  an  Ilayatlu  or  an  east  coast  Brahman,  and  in  the  case  of 
others  a  man  of  their  own  kindred.  After  the  ceremony  he  receives 
a  suitable  present  and  departs.  When  the  girl  comes  of  age  lie 
cannot  claim  her  as  his  wife,  nor  solicit  her  favours  in  after  life. 

After  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  the  girl  chooses  her  real 
husband  of  her  own  free  will,  though  in  this  slie  is  often  guided  by 
the  opinions  of  her  elders.  The  man  she  selects  is  called  the  “  Gurut- 
doshakkaran,”  gunam  being  good  and  dosliam  being  bad  and  karan 
being  the  doer.  This  designation  may  be  exactly  reproduced 
by  tho  phrase  from  the  English  wedding  service  in  which  the  mutual 
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contract  of  the  parties  is  “  for  better  for  worse,  for  riclfcr  for  pooror.” 
The  ceremony  of  instalment  of  her  husband  is  exceedingly  simple. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  husband  should  give,  and  that  the 
girl  should  receive,  a  cloth  in  the.  presence  of  relations  and  friends. 
If  the  pair  are  dissatisfied  with  each  other  tho  woman  in  like  simple 
fashion  returns  the  cloth  and  their  connection  thereupon  ends. 
Sometimes  a  woman  accepts  tho  favours  ol  many  lovers,  but  this 
is  generally  now-a-days  scouted  by  all  rospootablo  people,  and  tho 
fashion  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  for  (din  woman 
to  leave  her  ancestral  homo  for  that  of  the  husband  of  her  olmioo, 
although,  as  matter  of  law,  the  husband  occupies  no  recognized1 
legal  relation  involving  righto  and  responsibilities  in  regard  either 
to  his  wife  or  his  children. 

The  statement  that  the  yonngor  cadets  of  Namlmliri  families 
'livo  with  Nayar  women  merely  reproduces  in  Hnglish  the  Malayali 
mode  of  describing  the  married  life  of  theso  pooplo  and  of  tho 
Nayars.  It  is  part  of  tho  theory  that  the  women  they  live  with  are 
not  wives,  that  they  may  part  at  will,  and  that  tlioy  may  form  now 
connections.  This  part  of  tho  Malabar  law  has,  in  tho  hands  of 
unenquiring  commentators,  brought  much  undeserved  obloquy 
on  tho  morality  of  tho  people.  Tho  fact,  at  any  rate  of  recent 
years,  is  that,  although  the  theory  of  the  law  sanctions  freedom 
in  these  relations,  conjugal  fidolity  is  very  general.  Nowhere  is 
the  marriage  tie — albeit  informal — more  rigidly  observed  or  respect¬ 
ed,  nowhere  is  it  more  jealously  guarded  or  its  neglect  morn 
savagely  avenged.  The  very  looseness  of  tho  law  makes  tho 
individual  observance  closov ;  for  people  have  more  watchful 
caro  over  the  things  they  are  most  liable  to  loso.  The  absenco 
of  ceremonial  has  encouraged  tho  popular  impression  ;  but  cere¬ 
monial,  like  other  conventionalities,  is  an  aceidont,  and  Nayar 
women  are  as  chaste  and  faithful  as  their  neighbours,  just  as  they 
are  as  modest  as  their  neighbours  although  their  national  costume 
does  not  include  some  of  the  details  required  by  conventional 
notions  of  modesty. 

In  former  times,  however,  there  was  porhaps  a  hotter  foundation 
for  the  popular  impression.  One  Sheikh  Zin-ud-din,  the  author 
of  a  work !  which  in  a  more  or  less  abridged  shape  has  a  large  circula¬ 
tion,  chiefly  in  manuscript,  in  Malabar,  noticed  the  Nayar  custom 
of  marriage  as  one  which  they  possessed  distinguishing  them  from 
other  races.  He  wrote  about  the  middlo  and  latter  half  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  He  seems  to  have  had  exceptionally  good 
opportunities  for  observing  facts.  He  said  that  each  woman  had 
two  or  four  men  who  cohabited  with  her,  and  the  men,  lie  said 

(President — -Raja 

]».  Karunakara  Monon,  and  C.  Sankaran  Nayur)  is  busy  drafting  a  .Rill  to  legalist) 
marriage  among  pooplo  govornod  by  the  Maruniakkafayam  .system  of  inheritance, 

frequently  translated,  or  moro  literally  “An  offering  to  warriors  who  shall  flglit 
in  dofenco  of  religion  against  infidols  :  ”  Translated  by  Rowlandson  :  London,  1833. 
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“  seldom  ”  quarrelled,  the  woman  distributing  her  time  among 
her  husbands  just  as  a  Muhammadan  distributes  his  time  among 
bis  women.  Hamilton,  too,  in  his  “New  account  of  the  East 
Indies  ”  (Edinburgh,  1727)  wrote  :  “  The  husbands,”  of  whom, 
he  said,  there  might  lie  twelve,  but  no  more  at  one  time,  “  agree 
very  well,  for  tiiey  co-habit  with  her  in  their  Turns,  according 
to  their  Priority  of  Marriage,  ten  Days,  more  or  less  according  as  they 
can  fix  a  Term  among  themselves,  and  he  that  co-habits  with  her 
maintains  her  in  all  things  necessary  for  his  Time,  so  that  site  is 
plentifully  provided  for  by  a  constant  Circulation.”  “  When  the 
Man  that  co-habits  with  her  goes  into  her  House,  lie,  leaves  his 
Arms  at  the  Door,  and  none  dare  remove  them  or  enter  the  House 
on  Pain  of  Death.”  “  When  she  proves  with  Child  she  nominates 
its  Father,  who  takes  care  of  his  Education,  after  she  lias  suckled 
it,  and  brought  it  to  walls  or  speak,  but  the  Children  are  never 
Heirs  to  their  Father’s  Estate,  but  the  Father’s  Sisters’  Children 

Many  fanciful  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  peculiar  custom, 
but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  custom  was  adopted  to  prevent 
alienation  of  property,  as  Shiekh  Zin-ud-din,  the  earliest  observer, 
himself  specifically  sets  forth.  The  custom  had  also  much  to 
commend  it  in  a  society  organized  as  it  then  was,  when  the  Nayars 
were  the  “  protectors  ”  of  the  State  and  could  seldom,  except  in 
old  age,  settle  down  to  manage  thoir  family  affairs. 

In  Johnston’s  “  Relations  of  the  most  famous  Kingdom  in 
the  world”  (1611  Edition)  there  occurs  the  following  quaintly 
written  account  of  this  protector  guild  :  “  It  is  strange  to  see  how 

ready  the  Soul  diour  of  this  Country  is  at  his  Weapons  :  they  are 
all  gentile  men,  and  tearmed  Naires.  At  seven  Years  of  Age  they 
are  put  to  School  to  learn  the  Use  of  their  Weapons,  where,  to 
make  them  nimble  and  active,  their  Sinnewes  and  Joints  are  stretch¬ 
ed  by  skilful  Fellows,  ami  annointed  with  the  Oyle  Sesamus :  By 
this  annointing  they  become  so  light  and  nimble  that  they  will 
winde  and  turn  their  Bodies  as  if  they  had  no  Bones,  casting  them 
forward,  backward,  high  and  low,  evon  to  the  Astonishment  of  the 
Beholders.  Their  continual  Delight  is  in  their  Weapon,  perswading 
themselves  that  no  Nation  goeth  beyond  them  in  Skill  and  Dcxter- 
rity.”  And  Jonathan  Duncan,  who  visited  Malabar  more  than 
once  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  Bengal  in  1792-93,  and 
afterwards  as  Governor  of  Bombay,  after  quoting  the  following 
lines  from  Mickle’s  Camoens,  Book  VII — 

“  Poliar  the  labouring  lower  clans  are  named  : 

“  By  the  proud  Nayrs  the  noble  rank  is  claimed  ; 

“  The  toils  of  culture  and  of  art  they  scorn  : 

“  The  shining  faulchion  brandish’d  in  tho  right — 

“  Their  left  arm  wields  the  target  in  the  fight 
went  on  to  observe  : 

“  These  lines,  and  especially  the  two  last,  contain  a  good 
description  of  a  Nayar,  who  walks  along,  holding  up  his  naked 
sword  with  tiie  same  kind  of  unconcern  as  travellers  in  other  countries 
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carry  in  their  hands  a  cane  or  walking  staff.  I  have  observed 
others  of  them  have  it  fastened  to  their  back,  the  hilt  being  .stuck 
in  their  waist  band,  and  the  blade  rising  up  and  glittering  between 
their  shoulders.”  ( Asiatic  Researches,  V,  pages  10,  18.)  M.  Mahe 
do  la  Bourdonnais,  who  had  some  experience  of  their  lighting 
qualities  in  the  iicld,  thus  described  them  :  “  l.es  Nairn  sent  de 
grands  homines  basanes,  logors,  et  vigoureux  :  I  Is  n’ont  pas  d’aturo 
profession  quo  cello  dos  armes,  et  sevaient  de  fort  lions  soldats.s’ilH 
otaient  disciplines  :  mais  ils  c.o  m  bat  tent  sans  ordre,  ils  prenmmt  la 
fuito  dcs  qu’on  les  sene  de  pros  aveo  ipiehpio  superiorite  ;  pourtant, 
s’ils  se  voiont  presses  aveo  viguour  et  qu’ils  so  croient  on  danger,  ils 
reviennont  a  la  clmrgo,  et  no  so  rondunt  jamais.”  (M.  ICsquor, 
“  Essai  sur  ks  Casks  dans  Vhule.’’  page  181,  quotation.)  finally 
the  only  British  General  of  any  note — Sir  Hector  Munro  who 
had  over  to  face  the  Nayars  in  the  lickl  thus  wrote  of  their  modes  of 
ligating 

“  One  may  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  Bottlo  of  Hay  as  any 
of  them  in  the  daytime,  they  being  lurking  behind  sand-banks  and 
bushes,  except  when  wo  arc  marching  towards  the  Port,  and  then 
they  appear  like  bees  out  in  the  month  of  June.”  “  Besides  which,” 
he  continued,  “  they  point  their  guns  well  and  fire  them  well  a, Iso.” 

(: Tellicherry  Factory  Diary ,  March,  1.7(11.)  They  wore,  in  short, 
brave  light  troops,  excelling  in  skirmishing,  but  their  organization 
into  small  bodies  with  discordant  interests  unfitted  thorn  to  repel 
any  serious  invasion  by  all  enemy  oven  moderately  well  organised. 
Among  other  strange  Malayali  customs  Sheikh  Zin-ud-din  also 
noticed  the  fact  that  if  a  chieftain  was  slain,  his  followers  attacked 
and  obstinately  persevered  in  ravaging  the  slayer’s  country  and 
killing  his  people  till  their  vengeance  was  satisfied.  This  custom 
is  doubtless  that  which  was  described  so  long  ago  as  in  tho  ninth 
century  A.D.  by  two  Muhammadans  whose  work  was  translated  by 
Renaudot  (Lond.,  17  33) ;  “  There  are  kings  who,  upon  their  acces¬ 
sion,  observe  tho  following  ceremony.”  A  quantity  of  cooked 
rice  was  spread  before  the  king,  and  some  three  or  four  hundred 
persons  came  of  their  own  accord  and  received  each  a  small  quantity 
of  rice  from  the  king’s  own  hands  after  ho  himself  had  oaten  some. 

“  By  eating  of  this  rice  they  all  engage  to  burn  themselves  on  the  day 
the  king  dies,  or  is  slain,  and  they  punctually  fulfil  their  promise.” 
Men  who  devoted  themselves  to  certain  death  on  groat  occasions 
were  termed  “  Amoucos  ”  by  the  .Portuguese  ;  and  Barbosa,  one 
of  the  Portuguese  writers,  alluded  to  the  practice  as  a  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Nayars.  Purchas  (If,  1708)  has  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  The  King  of  Cochin  hath  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen, 
which  he  calleth  Amocchi,  and  some  arc  called  Nairi  :  these  two 
sorts  of  men  esteem  not  their  lives  anything,  so  that  it  may  bo  for 
the  honor  of  the  king.”  The  proper  Malayalam  term  for  such  . 
men  was  Chaver,  literally,  those  who  took  up,  or  devoted  themselves 
to  death.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  Nayars  which  was  readily  adopted 
by  the  Mappillas,  who  also  at  times — as  at  the  great  Mahamakham, 
twelfth-year  feast,  at  Tirunavayi— devoted  themselves  to  death 
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in  the  company  of  Nayars  for  the  honor  of  the  Valluvanad  Raja. 
And  probably  the  frantic  fanatical  rush  of  the  Mappillas  on  British 
bayonets,  which  is  not  even  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  is  the  latest 
development  of  this  ancient  custom  of  the  Nayars. 

The  martial  spirit  of  the  Nayars  in  these  piping  times  of  peace 
has  quito  diod  out  for  want  of  exorcise..  The  Nayar  is  moro  and 
inoro  becoming  a  family  man.  Comparatively  few  of  them  nowa¬ 
days  even  engage  in  hunting.  With  a  large  increase  in  their  numbers, 
and  with  comparative  poverty  for  the  large  body  of  them,  the  race 
is  fast  degenerating. 

A  caste  who  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Nayars 
except  by  their  inheritance  customs,  is  that  of  the  Kadupaltars 
or  Elullachchans,  that  is,  professiowl  milage  schoolmasters.  They 
follow  a  modified  Makkaiayam  system  of  inheritance  in  which  the 
property  descends  from  father  to  son  but  not  from  father  to  daughter, 
The  girls  are  married  before  attaining  puberty,  and  the  bridegoom 
who  is  to  be  the  girl’s  real  husband  in  after  life  arranges  the  dowry 
and  other  matters  by  means  of  mediators  ( Enantjan ).  The  tali 
is  tied  round  the  girl’s  neck  by  the  bridegroom’s  sister  or  female 
rolative.  At  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  this  class,  the  barber  caste 
( Ambattan )  perform  priestly  offices,  giving  directions  and  preparing 
oblation  rice.  A  widow  without  male  issue  is  removed  on  the  twelfth 
day  after  her  husband’s  death  from  his  house  to  that  of  her  own 
parents.  And  this  is  done  even  if  she  have  female  issue.  But 
on  the  contrary,  if  she  has  borne  sons  to  the  deceased,  she  is  not 
only  entitled  to  remain  at  her  husband's  house,  but  she  continues 
to  have,  in  virtue  of  her  sons,  a  joint  right  over  his  property. 

When  she  goes  to  her  parents’  house  widowed,  two  other  women 
bear  her  company  as  far  as  the  gate  of  her  destination  and  then 
retire.  Loud  lamentations  are  exchanged  when  the  parents  receive 
the  poor  widow.  On  her  way  home  she  is  clad  in  a  now  cloth  and 
veiled.  But  she  can  remarry. 

The  Astrologers,  who  come  next  in  turn  to  be  noticed,  deserve  a 
somewhat  detailed  description.  The  caste  is  styled  Kaniyan, 
Kanisan  and  Kaniyur  Panikkar,  the  last  designation  being  the 
title  of  their  office.  They  are  a  polluting  caste,  and  have  to  stand 
at  the  distance  already  described.  And  yet  their  caste  functions 
(astrology,  and  astrology  coupled  with  teaching  children  to  road 
and  write)  can  be  classed  only  among  the  learned  professions. 
Native  tradition  is  never  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  fact  as  this, 
and  there  is  a  traditional  myth  regarding  the  origin  of  the  caste 
which  may  have  some  historical  foundation  in  fact.  The  tradition 
runs  that  astrology  as  a  profession  was  once  exclusively  practised 
by  the  Nambudiri  Brahmans,  and  this  is  most  probably  historically 
correct,  for  the  Brahmans  seem  to  have  had  originally  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  learned  professions.  One  Palnr  Bhalliri,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Brahman  astrologers,  is  said  to  have  foreseen  an 
evil  conjunction  of  the  planets  which  would  certainly  bring  him 
into  disgrace  and  prove  calamitous,  and  to  avoid  this  adverse 
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fate  he  forsook  his  homo  and  friends  and  set  out  on  a  journey.  In 
the  course  of  this  journey  lie  had  to  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
when  sudden  freshes  came  down  and  swept  him  off  to  an  unknown 
region.  He  scrambled  ashore  in  torrents  of  rain  and  in  darkness, 
and,  espying  a  light  in  a  house  near  where  he  landed,  he  made  for  it, 
and  in  an  exhausted  state  lay  down  in  the  verandah  of  the  hut 
musing  on  the  untoward  events  of  the  day  and  on  his  alfecfionafe 
family  whom  he  had  left.  The  luit  was  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of 
the  Tiyan  caste,  and  as  it  happened  this  man  had  that  day  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  and  left  the  hut.  The  wife  anxiously,  it  is  said, 
expecting  li is  return,  opened  tin;  door  about  midnight,,  and  soiling 
a  man  lying  in  the  verandah,  mistook  him  for  her  husband,  and  the 
Brahman  was  so  wrapt  up  in  his  thoughts  of  his  home  that  lie  in 
turn  mistook  the  Tiyalli  for  his  own  wife.  In  the  morning  the  truth 
was  revealed,  and  the  Brahman  then  accepted  li is  degradation 
and  lived  with  the  woman,  who  bore  him  a  son.  This  son  the 
Brahman  in  due  course  educated  in  all  the  lore  of  his  profession, 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  for  him  an  important  place  in  the 
Hindu  constitution  as  Ganafom,  that  is,  astrologer.  The  name 
was  subsequently  corrupted  into  Kanil'un  or  Kanimn.  SI. ripped 
of  its  improbabilities  the  story  just  amounts  to  tin's,  that  a  lira  liman 
astrologer  of  good  position  and  iniluence  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  woman  of  the  Tiyan  caste,  and  educated  tho  son  born  of  this 
mesalliance,  in  all  tho  secrets  of  his  own  profession  and  thus  founded 
the  caste  of  Kanisans.  Tho  probability  of  this  story  being  in 
part  at  least  trno  is  that  the  most  noteworthy  family  of  Kanisans 
in  the  Malayali  country  is  still  known  as  the  Palm  Kanisans  who  are 
still  reputed  to  be  the  most  skilful  of  the  caste  in  foretelling  future 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Kanisans  as  a  caste 
have  spread  over  the  face  of  tho  land  and  have  in  large  measure 
superseded  the  Brahmans  in  this  profession.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  store  which  is  set  upon  tlieir  services  as  diviners  of 
future  events.  They  occupied  in  the  ancient  Hindu  constitution 
a  place  of  importance  in  every  village,  and  along  with  the  A  sari 
or  carpenter,  tho  Taltan  or  goldsmith,  Hie  Malayan  or  musician, 
conjuror,  the  Vannan  or  washerman,  the  Velan  or  midwile,  accou¬ 
cheur,  and  the  VilakleaUaravan  or  barber,  they  wore,  styled  dhe.ru- 
janmaklcarar ,  that  is,  small  birthright  holders,  and  as  such  were 
entitled  to  hereditary  rights  and  perquisites  within  certain  well- 
defined  local  limits. 

This  organization  is  to  a  certain  extent  still  preserved,  and 
most  probably  the  Kanisan’s  profession  will  survive  all  other  relics 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  constitution  as  his  services  are  still  considered 
of  essential  importance  in  all  matters  of  everyday  life. 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  a  single  important 
occasion  in  everyday  life  when  the  Kanisan  is  not  at  hand  as  a 
guiding  spirit,  foretelling  lucky  days  and  lucky  hours,  casting 
horoscopes,  explaining  the  causes  of  calamities,  prescribing  remedies 
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for  untoward  events,  and  physicians  (not  physio)  for  sick  persons. 
Seed  cannot  be  sown  nor  trees  planted  unless  the  Kanisan  has  been 
consulted  beforehand.  He  is  even  asked  to  consult  his  sliastras 
to  find  lucky  days  and  moments  for  setting  out  on  a  journey,  com¬ 
mencing  an  enterprise,  giving  a  loan,  executing  a  deed,  or  shaving 
the  head.  For  such  important  occasions  as  births,  marriages, 
tonsure,  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  beginning  the 
A.  B,  C,  the  Kanisan  is  of  course  indispensable.  His  work  in  short 
mixes  him  up  with  the  gravest  as  with  the  most  trivial  of  the  domestic 
events  of  the  people,  and  his  influence  and  position  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  great.  Tile  astrologer’s  finding,  as  one  will  solemnly  assert 
with  all  duo  reverence,  is  the  oracle  of  God  himself,  with  the  justice 
of  which  every  one  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  the  poorer  classes 
follow  his  dictates  unhesitatingly. 

There  is  no  prescribed  scale  of  foes  for  his  services,  and  in  this 
respeot  he  is  like  the  native  physician  and  teacher.  Those  who  con¬ 
sult  him,  however,  rarely  come  empty-handed,  and  tbo  gift  is 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  party  and  the  time  spent  in 
serving  him.  If  no  fee  is  given,  the  Kanisan  docs  not  exact  it,  as  it 
isono  of  his  professional  characteristics  and  a  matter  of  professional 
etiquette  that  the  astrologer  should  be  unselfish  and  not  greedy  of 
gain.  On  public  occasions,  however,  and  on  important  domestic 
events,  a  fixed  scaio  of  fees  is  usually  adhered  to. 

The  astrologer’s  busiest  time  is  from  January  to  July,  the  period 
of  harvest  and  of  marriages,  but  in  the  other  six  months  of  the  year 
liis  is  far  from  being  an  idle  life.  His  most  lucrative  business  lies 
in  casting  horoscopes,  recording  the  events  of  a  man’s  life  from 
birth  to  death,  pointing  out  dangerous  periods  of  life,  and  pres¬ 
cribing  rules  and  ceremonies  to  be  observod  by  individuals  for  the 
purpose,  of  propitiating  the  gods  and  planets  and  so  averting  the 
calamities  of  dangerous  times.  He  also  shows  favourable  junctures 
for  commencement  of  undertakings,  and  the  Grantham  or  book 
written  on  palmyra  leaf  sets  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  person’s 
disposition  and  mental  qualities  as  affected  by  the  position  of  the 
planets  in  the  Zodiac  at  tlic  moment  of  birth.  All  this  is  a  work 
of  labour,  and  of  time;  there  arc  few  members  of  respectable 
families  who  aro  not  thus  providod,  and  nobody  grudges  the  five 
to  twonty-flvo  rupees  usually  paid  for  a  horoscope  according  to  the 
position  and  reputation  of  the  astrologer. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  the  astrologor,  namely,  a  bag  of 
cowries  and  an  almanac.  When  any  one  comes  to  consult  him  he 
quietly  sits  down,  facing  the  sun,  on  a  plank  seat  or  mat,  murmuring 
some  mantrams  or  sacred  vorses,  opens  his  bag  of  cowries  and  pours 
them  on  the  floor.  With  his  right  hand  ho  moves  thorn  slowly 
round  and  round,  solemnly  inciting  moanwhilo  a  stanza  or  two  in 
praise  of  his  guru  or  toucher  and  of  his  deity,  invoking  their  help. 
Ho  then  stops  and  explains  what,  lie  has  been  doing,  at  the  same 
time  taking  a  handful  of  cowries  from  the  heap  and  placing  them 
on  ono  side.  In  front  is  a  diagram  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor 
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and  consisting  of  twelve  compartments.  Before)  commencing 
operations  with  the  diagram  lie  selects  throe  or  live  of  the  cowrios 
highest  up  in  tho  heap  and  placos  thorn  in  a  line  on  the  right-hand 
side.  These  represent  Ganapati  (tho  Belly  God,  tho  romovor  of 
difficulties),  tho  sun,  tho  planet  Jupiter,  Sarawak  (tho  Goddess  of 
speech),  and  his  own  yuru  or  proooptor.  To  all  of  those  tho  astro- 
logor  gives  duo  oboisanco,  touching  his  oars  and  tho  ground  throe 
times  with  both  hands.  The  cowries  aro  next  arranged  in  tho 
compartments  of  tho  diagram  and  aro  moved  about  from  oompart- 
mont  to  compartmont  by  tho  astrologer,  who  quotes  meanwhile 
tho  authority  on  which  he  makes  such  .moves.  Finally  he  explains 
tho  result,  and  ends  with  again  worshipping  the  doiiiod  cowries 
who  wore  witnessing  tho  operation  as  spootutors. 

Liko  tho  Pandava  brothers,  as  thoy  proudly  point  out,  tho 
Kanisans  used  formerly  to  have  one  wifo  in  common  among  several 
brothers,  and  this  custom  is  still  observed  by  some  of  thorn.  Their 
custom  of  inheritance  is  consequently  from  father  to  son,  and  tho 
son  performs  tho  funoral  eoromonios.  But  in  all  other  respects 
thoir  marriage  and  death  eoromonios  soom  to  have  a  Marvmak- 
Imtayam  origin. 

The  marriage  and  other  important  ceremonial  expenses  of  tho 
village  (decani)  astrologov  and  schoolmaster  aro  always  provided  by 
tho  people  of  his  villago  and  tho  headman  and  others  take  a  proper 
pride  in  celobrating  the  marriago  and  other  eoromonios  in  good  style. 
At  his  wodding  ho  is  docked  out  for  tho  occasion  in  valuable  orna- 
monts  conspicuous  among  which  is  tho  combinod  stylo  (for  writing  on 
palmyra  loaves)  and  knife,  which  is  thrust  into  tho  girdle,  and.  which 
is  highly  embellished  with  inlaid  silver  and  gold  work.  On  sotting 
out  on  his  wedding  journoy  he  is  accompanied  by  a  party  of  Nayars 
as  escort  who  fire  guns,  blow  horns  and  boat  tom-toms  as  tho  pro¬ 
cession  sets  forth  from  tho  bridegroom’s  house,  and  tho  samo  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  followed  on  arrival  at  tho  brido’s  house.  Ono  of  tho 
bride’s  femalo  relatives,  who  is  styled  EnanyatU,  has  a  conspicuous 
part  to  play  in  tho  ceremony.  She  scats  tho  brido  on  seven  and  a 
half  measures  of  whito  rice  spread  on  tho  floor.  Tho  brido  is  oithor 
carried  or  lod  in  by  hor  with  her  oyos  closed,  two  betel  loavos  being 
hold  firmly  prossod  by  hor  against  hor  oyolids.  Tho  tali  is  plaeod 
round  hor  neck  by  the  Enunyalti  while  the  bride  is  seated  on  the 
rice,  with  hor  back  to  the  bridegroom,  and  tho  bridogroom  knots 
the  string  at  the  back  of  tho  bride’s  nock  at  the  precise  momont 
whon  a  neighbouring  astrologer  called  in  for  tho  occasion  doclaros 
that  tho  momont  is  auspicious.  The  phraso  he  uses  is  as  follows  : 
“  The  auspicious  time  is  como  and  it  greets  you  with  offers  of  beauty 
long  life,  woalth,  sweot  wedlock,  posterity,  and  happinuss.  Soizo 
thou  the  occasion  and  marry  tho  brido,  and  prosperity  will  attend 
you.”  Tho  wedding  guosts  here  break  in  with  a  solemn  twang  of 
“  Aha  !  Aha  !  I”  The  tali  string  is  thereupon  promptly  tied  by  tho 
bridegroom.  After  reading  of  a  portion  of  tho  Ramayanam  tho 
Mnangatti  seats  the  brido  beside  the  groom  and  joins  their  hands. 


Tho  rice  on  which  tho  brido  was  soutod  becomes  the  astrologer’s 
fee,  with  oighl;  annas  added  in  monoy.  Tho  EnangaUiwoxi,  foods 
the  youthful  pair  with  sweets,  and  practices  on  tho  bridegroom 
various  little  jokos  while  so  doing.  Finally  sho  comes  behind  tho 
pair  with  rice  in  both  hands  and  sprinkles  it  over  their  heads  with 
prayers  and  good  wishes,  and  this  is  done  in  turn  by  all  the  relations 
beginning  with  tho  parents.  The  wedding  ceremony  concludes 
with  tho  pair  making  oboisanoo  to  their  elders.  Tho  festivities, 
howovor,  last  for  four  days,  and  on  tho  third  day  the  party  adjourns 
to  the  bridegroom's  home,  and  on  the  fifth  day  it  finally  disperses. 

Without  the  consent  of  the  pooplo  of  the  village  tho  partios  are 
not  pormittod  to  divorco  each  othor.  With  this  consent  tho  parties 
havo  simply  to  pronounce  tho  divorco  in  a  caste  assombly.  The 
children,  if  any ,  in  that  caso  belong  to  the  fathor. 

Thoir  other  ceremonies  are  not  of  sufficient  interost  to  merit 
detailed  description. 

Tho  Tiyar  or  Ilavar  caste  is  the  numerically  strongest  section  of 
tho  Hindu  population,  numbering  in  ail  55!), 717. 

They  wore,  as  already  noticed  in  this  section,  tho  planters  of  the 
anciont  Hindu  constitution,  and  this  character  they  still  to  a  very 
largo  extent  retain,  as  they  hold  to  the  present  day  a  practical 
monopoly  of  troo  climbing  and  toddy  drawing  from  palm  trees. 

One  of  their  caste  names  (Tiyan)  denotes  that  they  came  originally 
from  an  island,  while  tho  othor  caste  name  ( Ilavan )  denotes  that 
that  island  was  Ceylon.  Tiyan  is  a  corruption  of  tho  Sanskrit 
Dvipan  passing  through  Tivan,  a  name  which  is  evon  now  sometimes 
applied  to  the  caste.  In  the  records  of  the  Tolliohorry  Factory 
the  casto  is  generally  alluded  to  as  “  Tivan.”  Simhala  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Ceylon,  and  tho  other  oasto  namo  of  tho  planters 
must  havo  passed  through  Svmlialam  to  Sihalan  and  Ihalan  and 
finally  to  Iluvan. 

In  thoir  migration  into  Malabar  they  aro  traditionally  stated  to 
have  brought  with  them  the  Tenkay-maram,  that  is,  tho  southorn 
fruit-treo,  alius,  tho  coconut'  palm.  Tho  coconut  palm  was  per¬ 
haps  grown  in  India  at  a  very  early  period  for  in  Photios'  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  IruUka  of  Ktesias  reference  is  made  to  “  palm  trees  and 
thoir  datos  ”  which  were  said  to  bo  “  thrico  the  sizo  of  those  in 
Babylon,”  and  in  another  abridgod  passage  of  tho  same  work  by 
another  writer  the  palm  fruits  aro  referred  to  as  ‘‘the  largost  of 
nuts.”  Both  passages  howovor  belong  to  times  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  tho  original  work.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that 
Kosmas  lndiko  pleustts  described  most  accurately  tho  coconut 
palm  under  the  appellation  of  Argellia,  an  orroncous  transliteration 
probably  of  tho  word  narikelam  or  nahkemm  usually  applied  to  tho 
fruit  by  the  Malayali  Brahmans.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Tiyans  had  arrived  in  Malabar  before  the  time  of  Kosmas  lndiko 
pleustes.  (A.D.  522—547.) 
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Tho  former  casto  nanio  is  used  on  tho  coast  and  in  North  Malabar 
gonorally,  tho  latter  is  applied  to  them  chiefly  in  tho  Palghat  and 
Valluvanad  taluks. 

In  North  Malabar  tho  caste  gonorally  follows  tho  Mammuh- 
kataydm  system  of  inhoritanco,  whilo  in  South  Malabar  tho  descent 
of  property  is  gonorally  from  father  to  son.  Not  nnfroquontly, 
kowovor,  two  brothers,  or  moro  oven,  marry  one  wife.  If  she  have 
but  ono  son  tho  child  is  fathorod  on  tho  older  brother. 

Both  mon  and  women  of  tho  North  Malabar  caste  oro  remark¬ 
ably  neat  in  appoaranoo,  although,  like  tho  Nayars,  their  clothing, 
both  of  mon  and  women,  is  extremely  scanty,  and  they  are  bosidos 
extremely  caroful  as  to  personal  cleanliness.  Tho  hoadquartors 
of  tho  casto  may  bo  said  to  lio  at  and  round  tho  ancient  European 
settlomonts  of  tiio  French  at  Maho  and  of  tho  English  at  Tollichorry. 
Tho  women  are  not  as  a  rulo  oxcommunicatod  if  they  livo  with 
Europoans,  and  tho  oonsoquonco  is  that  thero  has  boon  among  thorn 
a  largo  admixture  of  European  blood,  and  tho  casto  itself  has  boon 
materially  raised  in  tho  social  scale.  In  appearance  some  of  tho 
women  aro  almost  as  fair  as  Europoans,  and  it  may  bo  said  in  a 
gonoral  way  that  to  a  Europoan  oyo  the  boat  favoured  mon  and 
women  to  be  found  in  tho  district  aro  tho  inhabitants  of  onoiont 
ICadattunad,  Iruvalinad,  and  Kottayam,  of  whom  a  largo  proportion 
belong  to  tho  Tiyan  or  planting  community. 

In  the  facility  of  their  marriage  relations  they  differ  but  little 
from  the  Nayars,  hut  with  them  tho  real  marriage  ceremony  is  much 
moro  formal.  It  is  usual  for  tho  girl  to  have  her  tali  tied,  as  in  tho 
Nayars  casto,  before  attaining  the  ago  of  puberty,  but  tho  system 
of  having  the  tali  tied  by  tho  man  who  is  to  ho  hor  future  husband 
is  always  resorted  to  when  a  suitable  husband  can  be  found  bofore 
tho- girl  attains  to  that  ago.  At  the  betrothal  coromony,  which  is 
managed  by  two  relatives,  and  by  a  Tandan  (headman  or  priost) 
on  each  sido  the  bridegroom’s  patty  tondor  paymont  of  four  fanams, 
apparently  for  tho  food  they  havo  partaken,  and  thon  live  and  a 
quarter  rupees  in  cash  and  two  now  pieces  of  cloth  as  an  adayalam 
or  mark  or  sign  of  tho  conclusion  of  tho  bargain.  At  tho  end  of 
this  part  of  the  proceedings  the  groom’s  Tandan  gives  to  tho  bride’s 
Tandan  two  botol  loavos  with  tho  remark,  “Wo  shall  ho  coming 
for  the  marriage  with  a  party  of  so  many  on  such  and  such  a  dato,” 
to  which  the  bride’s  Tandan  replies,  “  If  you  satisfy  our  claims  with 
(say)  ten  and  a  half  rupees  in  cash  and  six  piocos  of  now  cloth  and 
two  fanams  for  uncle’s  son,  we  shall  hand  ovor  tho  girl  to  you.” 
The  allusion  here  to  “  unclo’s  son  ”  will  bo  explained  prosontly. 

Boforo  the  wedding  day  tho  bridogroom  goos  and  visits  all  his 
relations  accompanied  by  five  woiiioh  all  well  clad  and  bedoclcod. 
If  he  accepts  food  in  any  house  it  is  a  sign  that  tho  inmates  aro 
invited  to  the  wedding. 
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The  bridegroom  1  with  his  relations  and  friends  sots  out  for  the 
brido’s  house  on  the  wedding  day  on  observing  a  favourable  onion. 
He  goes  accompanied  by  two  other  youths  dressed  exactly  like 
himself,  and  with  others  of  his  malo  relations  and  friends  armed 
with  swords  and  targets  playing  in  front  of  him.  On  arrival  at  tho 
wodding  pavilion3  tho  brido’s  Tandan  wisely  eolloots  tho  swords 
and  keeps  thorn  in  his  own  charge.  Tho  throe  youths  drossed 
exactly  alike  sit  together  and  havo  rico  strown  over  them  in  common; 
The  bridegroom’s  sister  brings  in  the  bride  and  soats  her  bohind 
tho  groom  ;  tho  other  femalo  relati vos  stand  behind,  and  the  bride’s 
mother  is  conspicuous  ilia  special  red  cloth  thrown  over  hor  shoul¬ 
ders.  If  the  bride  has  not  already  had  her  tali  tied,  tire  groom 
now  puts  it  round  her  neck,  and  his  sister  ties  it  at  tho  auspicious 
momont  pronouncod  by  tho  astrologer  present  for  that  purpose. 
Aftor  this  tho  bride  moves  back  to  her  seat  behind  tho  groom, 
and  tho  groom’s  sister  thon  asks  permission  of  the  assombly  to  pay 
tho  brido’s  prico  (Icanum),  and  the  brido’s  mothor  thon, .in  similar 
fashion,  seoks  permission  to  rocoivo  at  hor  hands  tho  cloths  and 
ton  and  a  half  rupees  in  cash. 

Tho  groom  and  his  two  groomsmen  are  thon  servod  with  food, 
etc.,  which  they  in  dumb  show  pretend  to  take,  and  at  tho  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  thoy  rise  up  and  march  straight  home  with  tho  bride, 
who  must  be  hold  by  tho  groom’s  sister  all  tho  way. 

As  they  stop  out  of  the  wodding  pavilion  they  are  met  by  Madh- 
chun  or  “  uncle’s  son,”  proparod  to  contost  with  thorn  for  the 
bride  as  prize,  ho  having,  according' to  Mammakkatayam  idoas,  a 
bettor  claim  to  her  than  anyone  else.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
two  groomsmen  are  drossed  up  like  tho  groom  himself  in  order 
to  puzzle  tho  Machchun  at  this  juncture  as  to  who’s  who.  The 
M ache, him' s  claims  aro  bought  off  with  the  two  fanams  brought 
for  tho  purpose,  and  he  in  turn  presents  botol  leaf  in  token  of  concilia¬ 
tion.  On  reaching  the  bridegroom’s  house  tho  bride  and  groom 
must  outer  tho  door  placing  thoir  right  foot  simultaneously  on  the 
door  stop.  Tho  feasting  is  kept  up  for  two  days  at  the  groom’s 
homo  and  for  two  more  days  at  tho  bride’s,  the  parties  assisting 
oaeh  other  and  also  making  presonts  to  tho  couplo. 

This  caste  is  much  given  to  dovil-channing,  or  devil-driving 
as  it  is  ofton  called.  Tho  washermen  ( Vanrnn)  are  the  high-priosts 
of  this  superstition,  and  with  chants,  ringing  cymbals,  magic  figures, 
and  waving  lights  thoy  drive  out  ovil  spirits  from  thoir  votaries 
of  this  caste  at  certain  epochs  in  thoir  married  lives.  One  eorouiony 
in  particular,  called  Teyyattam — a'corrupt  form  of  Deva  and  Attain, 
that  is,  playing  at  gods— takes  placo  occasionally  in  tho  fifth  month 
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of  pregnancy.  A  leafy  arbour  is  constructed  and  in  front  of  if  is 
placed  a  torriblo  figuro  of  Chamnndi,  the  quoon  of  tho  domons, 
mado  of  rico-flour,  turmeric  powder,  and  charcoal  powder.  A 
party  of  not  loss  than  oightoon  washermen  is  organized  to  represent 
tho  demons  and  furios — Kultichallan  (a  mischievous  imp)  and 
many  othors.  On  boing  invoked,  those  domons  bound  on  to  tho 
stago  in  pairs,  danco,  oapor,  jump,  roar,  light,  and  drench  each 
other  with,  saffron-water.  Their  capers  and  exertions  gradually  work 
up  thoir  oxcitoinont,  until  thoy  aro  veritably  possessed  of  the  devil. 
At  this  juncture  fowls  and  animals  aro  sometimes  thrown  to  them 
to  appease  thoir  fury.  Thoso  thoy  attack  with  thoir  teeth,  and  kill 
and  tear  as  a  tigor  doos  his  prey.  After  about  twenty  minutes 
the  convulsions  ceaso,  tho  demon  or  spirit  declares  its  pleasure,  and 
much  fatigued,  rotiros  to  give  placo  to  others,  and  thus  tho  whole 
night  is  spent  with  much  tom-tomming  imd  noise  and  shouting, 
making  it  impossible,  for  Europeans  at  least,  to  sloop  within  earshot 
of  the  dini 

Thoir  funeral  coromonios  are  peculiar  in  cortain  respects.  The 
doeoasod  is  furnished  with  monoy  and  food  for  his  journey  by  each 
blood-relative  holding  in  his  right  hand  in  turn  a  piece  of  gold  and 
some  white  rice,  and  pouring  ovor  these  somo  drops  of  water  into 
docoased’s  mouth  ns  ho  lios  at  tho  grave  side  or  on  tho  funeral 
pyre  as  tho  caso  may  bo.  Early  too  on  tho  morning  of  tho  third 
day  aftor  doath  tho  Kurup  or  easto  harbor  adopts  measures  to 
ontioo  tho  spirit  of  lire  deceased  out  of  tho  room  in  which  ire 
breathed  his  last.  This  is  done  by  the  nearest  relative  bringing 
into  the  room  a  steaming  pot  of  savoury  funeral  rice.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  again  removed  and  tho  spirit  after  throe  days’  fasting  is  under¬ 
stood  greedily  to  follow  tho  odour  of  tho  tempting  food.  Tho 
Kurup  at  onco  closes  tho  door  and  shuts  out  tho  spirit.  Boiled 
rice  is  thrown  to  tho  crows  daily  while  tho  coromony  lasts.  Tho 
harbor  or  Kurup  is  fed  most  liberally  for  tho  duties  which  ho  has 
to  porform,  and  which  arc  looked  on  as  entailing  great  sin.  And  it 
is  a  common  saying  that  tho  Kurups  novor  increase  in  numbers 
owing  to  thoso  sinful  oamings. 

Tho  Kurup  just  referred  to  bolongs  to  Ptinnn  caste.  Ho  is  tho 
barber  of  thorpolluting  castos  above  Cherumars.  anil  by  prolossnm 
he  is  also  an  umbrella-maher .  But  curiously  onough,'  though  an 
umbrella-maker,  ho  cannot  make  tho  whole  of  an  umbrella.  Ho 
may  mako  only  tho  framework  ;  tho  covering  of  it  is  tho  portion 
of  tho  females  of  his  casto.  If  ho  has  no  female  relatives  of  his 
own  capable  of  finishing  off  his  umbrellas,  ho  must  sook  the  services 
of  tho  females  of  other  families  in  the  neighbourhood  to  finish  his 
for  him. 

In  the  ceremonies  of  this  caste  there  is  nothing  particular  worth 
mentioning  except  that  the  village  astrologer  is  not  expected  to  bo 
present  at  thoir  weddings,  and  tiro  usual  part  played  by  him  in  such 
ceremonies  among  other  castes  is  taken  by  an  older  of  the  casto 
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oaste'and 

Tho  basket-makers  of  society  are  called  Kavaras.  Their  origin 
is  obscure,  but  it  is  cloarly  Dravidian  as  they  spoak  a  corrupt  kind 
of  Tulu.  Nothing  will  induce  them  to  take  hold  of  an  umbrella, 
as  they  have  a  rule  or  motto  ;  “  Do  not  take  hold  of  a  Panaris 
(umbrella-niakor’s)  leg.”  They  havo  no  fashion  about  wearing 
their  hair  :  some  shave  in  tho  Hindu  fashion,  leaving  a  top  knot, 
others  shave  thoir  heads  clean,  others  again  wear  their  hair  long 
and  matted  and  not  over  clean. 

Though  tho  village  astrologer  will  not  work  for  tho  barbers 
(umbrella-makors)  of  polluting  castes,  yet  ho  attends  tho  wodding 
ceromonics  of  the  baskot-malcors.  Tho  basket-makers  in  turn 
have  barbers  of  their  own.  Tho  polluting  oastes’  barber — the 
Panan — does  not  servo  thorn. 

Tho  most  remarkablo  custom  of  the  basket-makers  is  that  as 
soon  as  the  pains  of  delivery  come  upon  a  pregnant  woman  sho  is 
taken  to  an  outlying  shed  and  loft  alone  to  live  or  die  as  tho  event 
may  turn  out.  No  holp  is  given  to  her  for  twenty-eight  days ; 
even  med  eines  nro  thrown  to  hor  from  a  distance ;  and  tho  only 
assistunco  rendered  is  to  place  a  jar  of  warm  water  oloso  by  her 
just  boforo  hor  child  is  born.  Pollution  from  birth  is  held  as  worso 
than  that  from  death.  At  the  ond  of  the  twenty-eight  days  the 
hut  in  which  she  was  confined  is  burnt  down.  Th°  father,  too,  is 
polluted  for  fourteen  days,  and  at  tho  end  of  that  time  ho  is  purified, 
not  like  other  castes  by  tho  barber,  but  by  holy  watov  obtained 
from  Brahmans  at  tomplos  or  elsowhoro.  and  on  this  point  tho 
Kavara  is  most  particular. 

The  next  caste  to  bo  noticed  is  formed  of  tho  Chcrumar  or  agrestic 
slaves.  These  wero  in  all  probability  tho  aborigines  of  tho  country 
when  it  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Nayars.  Tho  name  is  now 
written  as  above  Chenmar ,  and  as  such  is  supposed  to  bo  derived 
from  cheru,  small,  an  adjootive  which  correctly  describes  the 
appearanoo  of  this  caste  now-a-days  ;  but  size  and  stature  dopond 
moro  upon  conditions  of  food  than  upon  anything  olso,  and  a  race 
which  has  for  conturios  on  centuries  continued  to  bo  fed  by  its 
masters  on  a  minimum  of  what  will  keep  body  and  soul  together 
is  pretty  sure  in  tho  long  run  to  dogonorato  in  size.  The  Hindu 
mind,  moroovor,  seems  to  be  peculiarly  liablo  to  adopt  superficial 
views  on  historical  matters,  and  the  fact  that  the  race  of  Chemmar 
is  of  small  staturo  is  just  one  of  thoso  superficial  facts  winch  would 
be  acooptod  by  a  Hindu  (with  the  clearest  conscience)  as  proof 
positive  that  the  name  was  given  becauso  the  poople  wore  of  small 
size  and  stature.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  evidonce  that 
the  Malabar  coast  constituted  at  one  time  tho  kingdom  or  empire 
of  Ohera,  and  tho  nad  or  country  of  Gheranad  lying  on  the  coast  and 
Inland  south-east  of  Caliout  remains  to  the  present  day  to  give  a 
looal  habitation  to  tho  ancient  name.  Moreover  the  name  of  tho 
great  Emporor  of  Malabar  who  is  known  to  every  child  on  tho  coast 
as  Gheraman  Pervmal,  although  the  first  of  these  names  is  now 
10a 
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written  with  the  dental  instead  of  with  tho  covobral  r — was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  title  and  not  tho  namo  of  tho  emperor,  and  mount 
the  chiof  (literally,  big  man)  of  tho  Ghera  pooplo. 

Finally,  from  a  census  taken  in  1857  of  tho  slavo  population  it 
appoars  that  thoy  woro  thon  distributed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cliirakkal .  13,380 

2.  Kottayam .  2,85!) 

3.  Kurumbranod  .  l(i,5!)0 

4.  Wynad  .  10,601 

5.  Calicut  .  . .  14,082 

1.  Valluvanad  ’  .  . .  . .  34, 002 

8.  Palghat  . .  . .  •  •  •  ■  25,280 

0.  Pon mini  . .  . .  . .  . .  28,008 

10.  Cochin .  71 

Total  . .  187,812 

That  is  to  say,  tho  bulk  of  thorn  woro  located  in  tho  ancient 
Cheranad  (part  of  the  Ernad  taluk)  and  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  it. 
Moreover  Ernad  and  Valluvanad  and  Ponnani  are  tho  throe  great 
Mappilla  taluks  of  the  district,  and  tho  converts  to  Islam  havo  in 
Malabar  been  drawn  chielly  from  tho  slavo  population,  so  that  origi¬ 
nally  the  slavo  population  in  thoso  throo  taluks,  which  soom  to 
havo  boon  about  tho  hoart  of  anciont  Client,  was  denser  still.  There 
is  therefore  a  good  deal  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  tho  view  that  tho 
Cherumars  woro  tho  aborigines  of  Malabar. 

Tho  Cherumar  aro  of  two  sections,  one  of.  which,  tho  Imi/a 
Cherumar ,  aro  of  slightly  higher  social  standing  than  tho  Pitlayar. 
As  tho  namos  donoto,  tho  former  aro  pormittod  to  como  as  far  as  tho 
oaves  (ira)  of  their  employers’  houses,  while  tho  latter  namo  donotos 
that  they  convoy  pollution  (pula)  to  all  whom  thoy  moot  or  approach, 
tho  former  class  belongs  chiefly  to  Palghat  t<  link,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  only  houses  which  they  may  approach  as  far  as  tho  oaves  are  tho 
houses  of  tho  Human  oasto. 

The  casto  is  very  scantily  clad  ;  in  many  plaeos  tho  men  do  not 
wear  cloth  at  all  round  thoir  waists,  but  substitute  for  it  a  fringe  of 
groon  loavos.  Thoir  women  used  at  one  time  to  go  similarly  olad, 
but  this  practico  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Malabar  at  least,  although 
it  is  still  maintained  in  tho  Native  States.  In  the  lattor  also,  in 
outlying  parts,  both  men  and  women  aro  still  afraid  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  tho  privilogo  of  using  tho  public  roads.  In  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  anothor  they  tramp  along  through  tho 
marshes  in  mud,  and  wet  ofton  up  to  thoir  waists,  rathor  than  risk 
the  disploasure  of  thoir  lords  and  masters  by  accidentally  polluting 
thorn  while  using  tho  public  roads. 

They  work  very  hard  for  the  pittanco  thoy  rocoi  vo  ;  in  fact  noarly 
all  the  rico-land  cultivation  used  to  bo  in  former  days  carried  on  by 
them.  Tho  influx  of  European  plantors,  who  offer  good  wagos, 
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has  had  a  marlcod  offoct  in  releasing  this  class  from  somo  of  their 
bonds,  and  the  hold  which  thoir  mastors  had  ovor  them  has  been 
proportionately  relaxod.  It  is  said  that  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  thoir  womon  is  tho  chiof  obstacle  to  thoir  complete  release  from 
thoir  shacldos.  The  women  must  huvo  dwellings  of  somo  sort 
somowhoro,  and  the  mastors  provide  tho  women  with  huts  and 
allow  tho  men  to  go  to  wrovfc  on  plantations  on  condition  that  thoy 
return  in  good  time  for  tho  rioo  cultivation  and  hand  ovor  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  thoir  oarnings. 

Conversion  to  Muhammadanism  has  also  had  a  most  marked 
effect  in  freeing  tho  slave  caste  from  thoir  former  burthens.  By 
oonvorsion,  a  Okeruman  obtains  a  distinct  rise  in  the  social  scalo, 
and  if  ho  is  in  consoquonco  bulliod  or  boaten  tho  influence  of  the 
wholo  Muhammadan  community  comos  to  Iris  aid.  With  fanatioism 
still  rampant,  tho  most  powerful  of  landlords  daros  not  to  disregard 
tho  possiblo  eonsoquoncos  of  making  a  martyr  of  his  slave. 

Tiro  quostions  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  attraoted  tho  early 
attention  of  tho  Honorable  Company’s  Government.  So  early  as 
1792,  tho  your  in  which  British  rule  commenced,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  against  doahng  m  slaves.  A 
person  offering  a  slave  for  sale  was  to  be  considered  as  a  thiof. 
The  slave  was  to  be  forfeited  and  the  person  offering  him  for  sale 
was  to  bo  iinod  five  timos  iris  value.  The  purchaser  was  to  bo  simi¬ 
larly  troated.  Tho  housos  of  suspected  slave  traders  wore  to  be  well 
watched  and  ontored  and  soarchod  on  the  smallost  suspicion,  and 
tho  traders  caught  in  flagrante  delicto  wore  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Rajas  to  he  dealt  with.  Fishermen  and  Mappillas  convoying 
slaves  wore  to  be  “  soverely  flogged  and  linod  at  the  rate  of  ten 
rupoos  each  slavo.”  Vessols  used  in  trade  (oxcept  fisher-boats)  were 
to  bo  confiscated.  But  tho  proclamation  was  not  to  prevent  tho 
privileged  superior  castes  from  purchasing  tho  children  of  famino- 
strickon  parents,  as  had  boon  customary,  on  condition  that  the 
paronts  might  repurchase  thoir  children,  as  had  also  boon  customary, 
on  tho  advont  of  better  timos. 

This  proclamation  was,  howovor,  directed  chiofly  against  the 
practice,  then  prevalent,  of  bands  of  robbors  oarrying  off  by  force 
from  thoir  houses  tho  children  of  “  the  most  nsoful  inhabitants, 
tho  Tiyars  and  other  cultivators.”  This  practice  was  kept  alivo 
by  the  facility  with  which  tho  slaves  could  bo  sold  on  tho  coast  to 
the  agents  of  vessols  engaged  in  tho  trado  sailing  from  the  Trenoh 
settlement  at  Muho  and  from  the  Dutch  sottlomont  at  Cochin. 
These  ships  “  in  general  carriod  them  (the  slaves)  to  tho  Trench 

-  The  subjoot  of  agrestic  slavery  did  not  como  forward  for  somo 
years,  but  on  20th  July  1.819,  Mr.  Warden,  the  Principal  Collector, 
wrote  an  interesting  report  on  tho  condition  of  tho  Oherumar,  and  on 
the  23rd  December  of  that  year  the  Principal  Collector  receivod 
orders  desiring  “  that  the  practice  of  selling  slaves  for  arrears  of 
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revenuo  may  bo  immediately  discontinued.”  Tho  matter  in  this 
and  other  ways  reached  tho  oars  of  tho  Court  of  Directors,  and  in 
their  despatch  of  12fch  Docombor  1821  they  oxpressod  considerable 
dissatisfaction  at  the  lack  of  prociso  information  which  had  boon 
vouchsafed  to  thorn  regarding  tho  cultivators  in  gonoral,  and  in 
particular  said  :  “  Wo  aro  told,  indood,  that  part  of  thorn  (an  articlo 
of  very  unwolcomo  intelligence)  aro  hold  as  slavos  ;  that  they  aro 
attaohod  to  tho  soil  and  marketable  property.”  A  report  was 
callod  for,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  inhislottor  of  24th  August  1822  merely 
said  that  tho  slavos  were  under  tho  protection  of  tho  laws. 

The  gonoral  quostion  of  slavory  was  not,  howovor,  allowed  to 
drop — as,  indood,  at  that  time  it  was  not  likely  to  bo — for  tho 
British  public  mind  was  in  groat  excitomont  on  a  quostion  of  tho 
kind  noaror  home.  It  was,  porhaps,  fortunato  for  Malabar  that 
West  Indian  slavery  was  receiving  so  much  notico  at  homo  as  it 
served  to  divort  attention  away  from  tho  Indian  quostion,  and  at 
any  rato  tho  solution  of  tho  difficulty  was  thus  sot  about  with 
greater  regard  for  tho  individual  interests  both  of  the  slavo  and  of  his 
master. 

On  15th  Novombor  1836,  the  Covornmont  ordorod  tho  remission 
in  tho  Collector’s  accounts  of  Rs.  927-13-0,  which  was  tho  “  annual 
rovonuo  ”  from  slavos  on  tho  Government  lands  in  Malabar,  and 
tho  Govommont  was  at  tho  samo  time  11  ploasod  to  accodo  to  tho 
recommendation  in  favour  of  emancipating  tho  slavos  on  tho 
Government  lands  in  Malabar.”  Their  froodom  was  not,  howovor, 
to  be  proclam  rod,  and  tho  measure  was  to  bo  carried  out  in  such 
manner  “  as  not  to  croato  any  unnocossary  alarm  or  aversion  to  it 
on  tho  part  of  other  proprietors,  or  premature  hopos  of  emanci¬ 
pation  on  that  of  other  slavos.”  This  was  a  wiso  stop  on  tho  part 
of  Govornmont,  for  ;t  strengthened  their  hands  in  future  yoars  in 
recommending  othors  to  do  as  thoy  themselves  had  already  dono. 
But  at  the  samo  timo  thoy  need  not  havo  boon  under  any  appro- 
honsion  as  to  tho  effects  of  such  an  emancipation  on  tho  minds  of 
other  slavos.  It  is  only  pooplo  with  initial  ideas  of  liberty  who  frot 
under  a  systom  of  compulsory  customary  employments. 

Tho  Directors  on  loarning  what  had  boon  dono  "ontiroly 
approved  ”  of  tho  moasures  adoptod,  and  roquostod  tho  Govornmont 
to  considor  how  to  oxtond  similar  measures  to  tho  slavos  of  privnto 
owners,  and  urged  tho  necessity  of  carrying  out  tho  measures  with 
“  oxtremo  caution”.  This  was  contained  in  tho  Directors’  despatch 
of  17th  August  1838,  and  m  penning  it  they  evidently  had  boforo 
their  oyos  tho  fear  of  being  hoavily  mulctod  after  tho  West  Indian 
fashion  in  compensation  to  owners  if  any  overt  act  was  taken 
towards  publicly  recognizing  a  gonoral  emancipation  of  slaves. 

The  Collector  on  7th  January  1839  submitted  his  report,  and 
noticed  the  fact  that  thore  wore  "  few  or  no  slaves  ”  in  North 
Malabar.  Ho  also  stated  that  thoir  condition  was  ameliorated  since 
1822.  On  this,  nothing  more  was  dono  just  thon,  oxcopt  that  tho 
Government  issued  orders  on  12th  March  1839  “  to  watch  the 
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Bubjoct  of  tho  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Chmimar  with 
that  interest  which  it  ovidontly  merits,  and  loavo  no  available 
moans  untried  l'or  offooting  that  object.” 

Nothing  more  would  likely  have  boon  dono  had  not  Mr.  E.  B. 
Thomas,  tho  Judge  at  Calicut,  written  in  strong  terms  on  24th 
November  1841  a  lottor  to  tho  Sadr  Adalat,  in  wljich  ho  pointed 
out  a  number  of  facts  which  had  como  judicially  under  his  notice. 
Women  in  some  taluks  fetched  higher  prices  in  ordor  to  breed  slavos. 
Tho  avorago  cost  of  a  young  mala  under  ton  years  was  about 
Its.  3-8-0,  of  a  fomalo  somewhat  less.  An  infant  ton  months  old 
was  sold  in  a  court  auction  on  10th  August  1841  for  Rs.  1-10-8 
independent  of  tho  prico  of  its  mother.  And  in  a  recont  suit,  the 
right  to  twonty-sovon  slaves  was  tho  “  solo  mattor  of  litigation, 
and  it  was  disposed  of  on  its  morits.” 

In  a  second  lottor,  dntod  24tb  August.  1842,  Mr.  E,  B.  Thomas 
pointod  out  that  tho  slavos  had  increased  in  numbers  from  144,000 
in  census  1835.  to  159,000  in  census  1842,  and  he  observed  that  “no 
gradual  extinction  of  slavory  is  really  going  on  in  Malabar,” 

It  was  apparently  those  lottors  of  Mr,  E.  B.  Thomas  which 
ovontually  docidod  the  Board  of  Directors  to  send  out  ordors  to 
logislafo  in  tho  matter,  for  in  their  despatch  of  27th  July  1842  they 
first  sent  orders  “  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  ”,  and  in  a 
second  dospatch  of  15th  March  1843  they  called  the  spocial  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Govommont  of  India  to  tho  question  of  slavery  in  Malabar 
where  the  evils,  as  described  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  wore  so  aggra¬ 
vated  “  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  India”. 

The  Government  of  India  thereupon  passed  Act  V  of  1843.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  its  provisions  were  widely  published  through¬ 
out  Malabar  by  Mr.  Conolly,  the  Collector,  and  he  explained  to  tho 
Chcrumar  that  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  remain 
with  their  masters  if  treated  kindly.  He  proclaimed  “  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  order  a  slave  who 'is  in  the  employ  of  an  individual 
to  forsake  him  and  go  to  the  service  of  another  claimant ;  nor  will 
the  Government  interfere  with  the  slave’s  inclination  as  to  where 
he  wishes  to  work.”  And  again,  “  Any  person  claiming  a  slave  as 
jamriam,  kanam  or  panayam,  tho  right  of  such  claim  or  claims  will 
not  be  investigated  into  at  any  of  the  public  offices  or  courts.” 
In  the  other  portions  of  the  proclamation,  he  closely  adhered  to  the 
language  of  the  Act. 

These  measures  in  due  courso  received  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  in  their  despatch  of  30tli  July  1.845, 
wrote  as  follows  :  “  It  would  defeat  the  very  object  in  view  to 
create  any  estrangement  between  them  and  their  masteio,  and 
moreover  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  and  bad  faith  of  which  the 
masters  would  be  entitled  to  complain. 

The  appointment  of  a  Protector  of  tho  Oherumar  was  sanctioned 
but  never  carried  out,  and  various  industrial  and  educational 
schemes  organized  for  their  benefit  failed  because  of  their  lack  of 
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industry  in  the  one  caso,  and  their  lack  of  application  and  adapta¬ 
bility  in  the  other. 

In  1852  and  again  in  1855  the  fact  that  traffic  in  slaves  still  con¬ 
tinued  .was  brought  incidentally  on  tho  first  occasion,  and  specially 
on  the  second,  to  the  notice  of  Government,  but  on  full  consideration 
no  further  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Chcrmnar  woro 
deemed  to  bo  necessary.  Tho  Cherumar  oven  yet  linvo  not  realized 
what  public  opinion  in  England  would  probably  have  forced  down 
their  throats  fifty  yoars  ago,  and  there  is  mason  to  think  that  they 
are  still,  oven  now,  with  their  full  consent,  bought  and  sold  and 
hired  out,  although,  of  course,  tho  transaction  must  bo  kept  secret 
for  fear  of  tho  penalties  of  sections  370,  371,  otc.,  of  tho -Indian 
Penal  Code,  which  camo  into  force  on  1st  January  1802  and  which 
was  the  real  final  blow  at.  slavery  in  India.  Tho  slaves,  however, 
as  a  caste  will  never  understand  what  real  freedom  means  until 
moasures'aro  adopted  to  give  them  indefensible  rights  in  tho  small 
orchards  occupied  by  thorn  as  house  sites. 

Like  tiro  Tiyar  or  Ilavar,  tho  Chcmmar  purchaso  their  wives,  and 
the  bridegroom’s  sister  is  tho  chief  performer  in  tho  wedding  cere¬ 
mony.  It  is  she  who  pays  the  girl’s  price  and  carrios  off  tho  bride. 

■  The  consent  of  the  parents  on  botli  sides  to  a  marriage  is  signified 
by  an  interchange  of  visits  at  which  sips  of  rico-wator  arc  partaken, 
tho  visitors  in  each  case  signifying  assent  by  dropping  a  fanam  coin 
into  tho  rico-wator  before  partaking  of  it.  When  the  wedding  party 
sots  out,  they  form  a  largo  gang  of  people,  and  at  intervals  tho  men 
sot  to  at  stick-play,  the  women  singing  in  chorus  to  eneourago  thorn 
“  Let  us  see — let  us  soo—  tho  stick-play  ( Paditallu ),  oh  !  Chermnar.” 
At  their  woddings  too,  men  and  women  mingle  indiscriminately  in 
dancing.  On  the  return  to  tho  bridegroom’s  hut,  the  bride  is  expected 
to  weop  loudly  and  deplore  her  fate.  On  entering  tho  bridegroom’s 
hut,  the  bride  must  tread  on  a  pestlo  placed  across  tho  threshold. 

A  divorce  presents  no  difficulties  beyond  the  necessity  of  return¬ 
ing  half  of  tho  bride’s  purchase  value. 

Like  tho  other  castes,  the  Cherumar  observe  pollution  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  when  a  relative  dios.  Tho  number  of  days  in  this  case  is 
fourteen,  but  as  they  cannot  at  cortain  soasons  afford  to  be  idlo  for 
fourteen  days  together — for  fourteen  days’  idleness  vory  often  with 
them  means  fourteen  days’  starvation — they  resort  to  an  artifice 
to  attain  this  end.  They  mix  cow  dung  and  paddy  and  make  it 
into  a  ball  and  place  this  bail  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth  of  which 
they  carefully  close  with  clay.  The  pot  is  laid  in  a  corner  of  tho 
cottage,  and  as  long  as  the  pot  remains  unopened  they  remain  freo 
from  pollution  and  can  mix  among  their  fellows.  On  a  convenient 
day  they  open  the  pot  and  aro  instantly  seized  with  pollution, 
which  continues  for  forty  days.  Otherwise  fourteen  days’  conseou- 
tivo  pollution  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  forty-first  or  fifteenth 
day,  as  the  ease  may  be,  rice  is  thrown  to  tho  ancestors  and  a  feast 
follows. 
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The.  village  astrologer  is  above  being  consulted  by  tho  Cherumar 
who  therefore  resort  to  a  Pariah.  The  process  of  divination  ia 
performed  by  turning  some  paddy  in  a  basket,  and  in  this  way  the 
good  and  the  bad  times  of  a  Cheruman  are  reckoned. 

Of  the  Nayadis  or  lowest  caste  among  the  Hindus— the  dog- 
eaters — nothing  definite  is  known.  They  are  most  persistent  in 
their  clamour  for  charity,  and  will  follow  at  a  respectful  distance 
for  miles  togother  any  person  walking,  driving  or  boating.  If 
anything  is  given  to  them  it  must  be  laid  down,  and  after  the  person 
offering  it  has  proceeded  a  sufficient  distance  the  recipient  comes 
timidly  forward  and  removes  it. 

Section  E.— Manners,  Customs,  etc. 

The  most  important  of  the  customs  in  which  the  people  of 
Malabar  differ  from  people  olsowhore  is  that  connected  with  the 
inheritance  of  property.  It  is  a  sufficiently  perplexing  thought  to 
a  person  brought  up  in  westorn  modes  of  life  and  with  western  ideas 
that  a  father  oan  stand  in  no  reoognized  legal  'relation  to  his 
own  children,  and  that  a  father’s  property  does  not  as  a  matter  of 
courno  descend  to  his  offspring.  And  yet  that  is  how  tho  law 
stands  at  present  in  regard  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district. 

This  law  of  inheritance,  usually  styled  Marumakkattayam 
(literally,  sister’s  son’s  inheritance),  may  bo  shortly  described  thus. 
A  Malayali  taravad  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  what  the  Romans 
called  a  gens,  with  this  important  distinction,  however,  that  whereas 
in  Romo  all  members  of  the  gens  traced  their  descent  in  the  male 
lino  from  a  common  ancestor,  in  Malabar  tho  members  of  a  taravad 
trace  their  descent,  in  tho  female  line  only,  from  a  common  ancestress. 
All  taravads  of  influence  set  apart  property  for  the  common  use, 
and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  for  purposes  of  thrift  that  this 
systom  of  inheritance  was  at  first  devised.  So  long  us  that  common 
property  oxista  any  nurabor  of  families  may  hang  together  and  form 
one  taravad.  To  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  a  “  family  ”  as 
distinguished  from  a  taravad,  take  the  following  example  : — 

n  (female),  X  (molo).  C  (foiialo),  Y  (malo).  D  (fomale),  Z  (male), 

(has  issue).  (no  issue).  (luia  issue). 

X,  Y  and  7  are  A’s  sons,  and,  as  such,  are  members  of  A’s  taravad, 
but  however  many  children  may  bo  born  to  them,  those  children 
nevor  come  into  A’s  taravad  nor  stand  in  any  recognized  legal 
relation  either  to  their  fathers,  or  to  the  property  of  their  fathers’ 

'  taravad.  But  the  daughters  B  and  D  have  each  a  family,  and  their 
daughters  may  in  turn  havo  further  families,  and  so  on.  The  word 
“  family  ”  was  used  in  tho  sense  of  the  issue  (both  male  and  female) 

"  ""  1  See  foot-note  to  p.  J36. 
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of  any  female  descendant  in  the  female  lino  only  of  A.  Every 
member,  whether  male  or  female,  and  whether  of  ago  or  not,  has  an 
equal  interest  in  the  common  stock  of  the  taravad  ;  but  no  mombor 
can  claim  his  share  of  it.  The  taravad,  however,  as  a  body,  can  of 
course  make  any  division,  it  pleases  of  the  common  stock,  and 
among  tlio  more  influential  families  it  is  customary  to  set  asido 
certain  portions  of  it,  for  the  life  enjoyment  only,  of  members  who 
attain  to  Slhanams  or  dignities  horoditary  in  the  family.  The 
portions  so  set  apart  aro  intended  to  help  them  in  maintaining  tho 
dignity  of  their  positions,  and  in  respect  to  Idiom  they  are  to  a  groat 
extent  in  tho  position  of  trustees.  Whoa  a  partition  of  the  whole 
stock  takes  place,  tho  taravad  becomes  disintegrated,  and  dissolves 
into  so  many  fresh  taravads  as  the,  mombors  may  have  sottled  to 
form  among  themselves.  This  process  of  disintegration  goes  on 
continually  except  among  the  highest  classes,  who  pride  themsolvos 
on  maintaining  a  largo  common  stock.  But  ovon  among  them  tho 
taravad  gets  split  up  into  subordinate  divisions,  known  as  tavahs 
or  branches.  Ono  way  in  which  this  oecui'H  is,  that  a  member  with 
perhaps  some  assistance  from  tho  common  stock,  but  moro  usually 
with  the  assistance  obtained  from  his  father  (who,  as  already  said, 
stands  in  no  recognized  legal  relation  to  his  son),  sets  out  from  his 
taravad  house  and  lives  apart,  taking  with  him  one  or  moro  fonmlo 
relatives  (usually  a  sister  or  sisters)  and  thus  founds  a  separate 
branch  ( lavali )  of  the  taravad.  Or,  moro  usually  still  now-a-days, 
a  female  of  the  taravad  leavos  tho  taravad  houso  to  live  with  tho 
husband  of  her  choice  in  a  separate  houso  propared  on  purposo  for 
her  by  her  husband. .  This  houso  is  usually  convoyed  to  her  in  freo 
gift  by  her  husband,  and  there  she  sottlos  down  to  rear  her  family, 
who  constitute  a  tavali  of  their  taravad.  The  property  acquired  by 
such  a  tavali  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  separate  property  of 
tho  members  who  compose  the  tavali,  and  not  as  part  of  tho  common 
stock  of  the  taravad,  even  when  there  has  been  no  formal  deod 
declaring  wlmt  is,  and  what  is  not,  common  property  ;  but  tho 
High  Court  has  of  recent 1  years  held  otherwise,  and  tiro  temdonoy 
of  the  courts  is  now  to  regard  all  property  as  common  property 
until  a  formal  division  thereof  lias  taken  place. 

A  man’s  own  acquisitions  during  his  lifetime,  therefore,  doscond 
at  his  death  to  his  taravad  and  not  to  his  own  children.  In  tho  days 
when  the  Nayar  male  population  were  all  soldiers  and  tho  marital 
tie  was  not  much  regarded  this  did  not  matter  much,  but  things  aro 
changed  now  that  a  Nayar  usually  marries  one  wife,  lives  apart  with 
her  in  their  own  home,  and  rears  her  children  as  his  own  also.  His 
natural  affections  come  into  play,  and  there  is  a  strong  and  most 
laudable  desire  for  some  legal  mode,  other  than  those  at  present 
recognized,  for  conveying  to  his  children  and  to  their  mother  all 
his  self-acquired  property.  At  present  he  can  only  convey  to  them  . 
this  property  by  stripping  himself  of  it  and  making  it  over  to  them 
in  free  gift  during  his  own  lifetime.  And  this  he  is  naturally 
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reluctant  to  do  for  many  and  obvious  reasons.  He  is  in  a  thoroughly 
false  position,  for  if  he  obeys  his  natural  instincts  and  gives  away 
his  property  during  his  lifetime  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  becomes 
a  beggar  and  is  taken  to  task  by  his  legal  heirs ;  whereas,  if  he 
hesitates  to  do  it,  he  incurs  tho  displeasure  of  his  own  household. 
This  false  position  is  fatal  to  individual  industry  and  thrift,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  law  will  soon 1  be  changed  by  permitting  of 
the  testamentary  disposal  of  self-acquisitions. 

Dr.  Gundert  gives  the  following  list  of  the  castes  who  follow  this 
system  of  inheritance  :  (1)  Seventeen  Brahman  illams  in  Payanur, 
Chirakkal  taluk  ;  (2)  Kshatriya  ;  (3)  Tirumulpad  ;  (4 )  Nayar  \  (5) 
Urali  ;  (6)  Andor  ;  (7)  Pallidum  ;  (8)  ICushavan  ;  (9)  Vyabari ;  (10) 
Kolayan  ;  (11)  Chembolti  ;  (12)  Pisharndi  ;  (13)  V.  Variyan  ;  (14) 
Nhmbi  ;  (15)  Teyambadi  ;  (16)  Mamn  ;  (17)  Pocluval ;  (18)  Kullu- 
nambi  ;  (19)  Atlikuridii  ;  (20 )  Unnitiri  \  (21)  Eradi  ;  (22)  Vallodi  ; 
(23)  Nedungadi  ;  (24)  VeluUcdan  ;  (25)  Chaliyan  ;  (26)  Tiyan  in 
north,  and  in  Trovancore. 

Of  the  other  system  of  inheritance,  usually  styled  Makkattayam 
(literally,  suns’  inheritance),  very  little  needs  to  be  said,  but  many 
castes  have  peculiar  customs  in  regard  to  it  of  which  a  few  have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  caste  section.  As  a  rule  it  may  he  said 
that  these  special  customs  have  for  foundation  a  desire  to  keep  the 
property  of  the  family  together.  It  is  this  desire  which  prompts 
the  Nambutiris  to  allow  only  thoir  oldest  sons'  to  marry  wives  of 
their  own  caste,  and  whieh  prompts  the  Ikivar  to  have  one  wife  in 
common  among  several  brothers. 

Dr.  Gundert  gives  the  following  list  of  castes  who  follow  this 
Makkatlayam  system  of  inheritance  :  (1)  Nambutiri,  (2)  Pattar, 
(3)  Embran,  (4)  Mussad,  (5)  Ilayad,  (0)  Tangal,  (7)  Namhidi,  (8) 
Komatti,  (9)  Veishyan,  (10)  NambiacJian,  (11)  Chakyar,  (12)  Adigal, 
(13)  Pidaran,  (14)  Poduval,  (15)  Vilalckattaramn,  (16)  lmnkolli, 
(17)  Mutta  Ghettiyan,  (18)  Kammalar,  (19)  Tandan,  (2)  Ilavar,  (21) 
Ohcrumar, — also  some  of  the  following  castes  :  (22)  Ghaliyar,  (23) 
Jedar,  (24)  Kaikolar,  (25)  Kaniyan,  and  (26)  Tiyar  in  ICadattunad 
and  Travanoorc. 

Of  other  customs  peculiar  to  Malabar  there  is  a  list  of  sixty-four, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  more  than  one  version.  One  version 
of  tho  list  will  he  found  in  the  “  Indian  Antiquary,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  255, 
based,  it  is  said,  on  precepts  given  by  the  great  Samkara  Aoharya 
in  twenty-six  Sanskrit  slogams.  Another  version,  derived  from 
personal  communication  with  men  learned  in  such  matters,  is  sub¬ 
joined.  These  sixty-four  rules  are  called  tho  Kerala  Anacharam, 
that  is,  the  irregular  customs  of  Keralam  :  and  one  tradition  alleges 
that  Samkara  Acharya  promulgated  them  at  ICollam  on  25th  August 
825  A.D.,  the  first  day  of  the  first  year  of  the  ICollam  era  followed 
on  the  coast.  There  is  some  colour  for  this  tradition  in  the  well 
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known  chronogram  marking  tho  commcencoment  of  the  Kollam 
ora,  viz.  : — 

|  Ach  |  ar  |  ya  |  va  |  ka  |  bhod  |  ya  | 
which  moans,  Acharya’s  (i.c.,  Samkamoharya’s)  word  or  law  is  un¬ 
alterable,  or  must  not  bo  changed.  Tho  syllables  represent  figures 
as  shown  abovo,  and  those  written  backwards  give  the  ago  in  days  of 
the  Kali  Yuga  on  tho  first  day  of  tho  first  Kollam  year.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe  that  Samkaraeharaya  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  most  roccnt  authorities,  not  alive  on  25th  August  825  A.D., 
so  he  could  not  havo  promulgated  thorn  as  alleged.  The  sixty-four 
rules  are  evidently  of  Brahman  origin,  and  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  Brahman  usages. 

:  Customs  for  Malabar  Brahmans,  etc.,  not  observed  elsewhere.. 

1.  You  must  not  clean  your  tcotli  with  sticks. 

2.  You  must  not  bathe  with  clothes  worn  on  your  person. 

3.  You  must  not.  rub  your  body  with  tho  clothes  worn  on  your 

person. 

4.  You  must  not  batlio  boforo  sun-rise. 

/  5.  You  must  not  coolc  your  food  before  you  bathe. 

0.  Avoid  tho  water  kept  aside  during  the  night. 

7.  You  must  not  havo  one  particular  object  in  viow  while  you 

batlio. 

8.  Tho  remainder  of  water  taken  for  olio  purpose  must  not  be  made 

use  of  for  another  ceremony. 

9.  You  must  bathe  if  you  touch  another. 

10.  You  must  bathe  if  you  happen  to  be  near  another. 

11.  You  must  batlio  if  you  touch  polluted  wells  or  tanks. 

12.  You  must  not  tread  over  a  placo  that  has  boon  cleaned  with  a 

broom,  unless  it  is  washed. 

,  13.  A  particular  mode  of  marking  tho  forehead  with  ashes. 

,  14.  You  must  repeat  charms  yourself. 

•r  15.  You  must  avoid  cold-rice,  otc. 

^16.  You  must  avoid  leavings  of  meals  by  children. 

17.  You  must  not  tasto  anything  that  lias  been  offered  to  Siva. 

-48.  You  must  not  servo  out  food  with  hands. 

19.  You  must  not  malco  uso  of  tho  ghee  of  buffalo-cows  for  burnt 

20.  You  must  not  mako  uso  of  tho  ghee  of  buffalo-cows  for  anni- 

'21.  A  particular  modo  of  taking  meals. 

22.  You  must  not  chow  betel  while  you  aro  polluted. 

23.  You  must  obsorvo  the  conclusion  of  Bramlmchari  (an  unmar¬ 

ried  man). 

*  24.  You  must  givo  presents  to  your  guru  (preceptor) 

25.  You  must  not  repeat  Vedas  at  the  road. 

26.  You  must  not  soli  women. 

27.  You  must  avoid  any  vow  which  you  observe  in  anticipation  of 

getting  your  desires  fulfilled. 

28.  Bathing  is  all  that  a  woman  should  observe  if  she  touches 

another  in  her  monthly  course. 
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29.  Brahmans  should  not  spin  cotton. 

30.  Brahmans  should  not  wash  clothcs.for  themselves. 

31.  Kshatriyas  should  avoid  worshipping  in  Siva  Lingam. 

32.  Brahmans  should  not  accept  the  anniversary  of  Sudras. 

33.  Perform  the  anniversaries  of  your  fathers,  otc. 

34.  Anniversaries  should  be  performed  on  the  day  of  the  now  moon. 

36.  Tho  funoral  ceremony  should  be  performed  at  the  end  of  the 

year  from  the  day  of  death. 

36.  The  ceremony  to  ho  performed  till  the  end  of  the  year  from 

tho  day  of  death. 

37.  Sraddha  should  ho  performed  with  regard  to  the  stars. 

38.  Tho  funeral  ceremony  should  be  performed  after  the  pollution 

caused  by  a  child-birth  at  that  time  has  been  removed. 

39.  A  particular  mode  of  performing  Sraddha  by  an  adopted  son. 

40.  The  corpso  of  a  man  should  bo  burnt  in  his  own  compound.  y 

41.  Sanyasis  (devotees)  should  not  look  at  females. 

42.  You  must  always  bo  seeking  for  tho  next  world. 

43.  Sraddha  should  not  be  performed  in  honour  of  dead  Sanyasis. 

44.  Brahman  females  must  not  look  at  any  other  persons  besides 

their  own  husbands. 

46.  Brahman  females  must  not  go  out  unaccompanied  by  female 
servants. 

46.  Should  wear  only  white  clothes. 

47.  Noses  should  not  he  pierced. 

48.  Brahmans  ought  to  ho  put  out  of  their  caste  if  they  drink  any 

49.  They  ought  to  be  put  out  of  their  caste  if  they  have  intercourse 

with  other  Brahman  women  besides  their  wives. 

60.  The  consecration  of  evil  spirits  in  temples  should  he  avoided. 

51.  Sudras,  etc.,  are  prevented  from  touching  an  image. 

52.  Anything  offered  to  one  god  should  not  be  offered  to  another. 

63.  Marriages,  etc,.,  should  not  be  clone  without  a  burnt-offering. 

54.  Brahmans  should  not  pour  blessings  upon  each  other. 

55.  They  should  not  bow  down  to  another  person. 

56.  Sacrifice  with  a  cow  should  he  avoided. 

57.  Do  not  cause  distraction,  some  by  observing  tho  religious  rite  . 

of  Siva  and  others  those  of  Vishnu. 

58.  Brahmans  should  wear  only  one  sacred  thread. 

59.  Eldest  son  only  is  entitled  to  legal  marriage. 

GO.  Ceremony  in  honour  of  tho  dead  ancestors  should  be  performed 
with  boiled  rice. 

61.  Ceremony  to  be  performed  in  honour  of  an  uncle. 

62.  Tho  right  of  inheritance  among  Kshatriyas,  etc.,  goes  towards 

63.  Widows  should  lead  the  lives  of  Sanyasis. 

64.  Sati  should  be  avoided. 
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The  Malayalis  compute  '  their  time,  as  observed  above,  by  the 
Kollam  era,  which  commenced  on  25th  August  825 3  A.D.,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  there  arc  two  Kollam  years ,  just  as  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  there  are  two  well-known  Koilams  or 
Quilons,  as  already  described  in  Chapter  I,  p.  72.  Tho  Northern 
Kollam  year  commences  on  the  1st  of  Kanni,  tho  month  (September) 
in  which  the  sun  enters  the  Zodiacal  sign  of  Virgo.  The  Southern 
Kollam  year,  on  the  other  hand,  commences  on  tho  1st  of  C'hingam, 
tho  Zodiacal  month  of  Leo  (August-Soptombcr). 

It  is  uncertain  how  this  difference  of  a  month  was  imported  into 
the  era.  Tho  most  natural  explanation  seems  to  bo  that  thcro  aro 
two  eras,  and  not  merely  one,  but  here  history  is  at  fault,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  dates  could  not  have  been  fixed  as  those  of  tho 
founding  of  tho  two  Koilams,  as  very  often  supposed,  one  of  tho 
Koilams  having  already  been  in  existence  for  two  centuries  at  least 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  era.  (As.  lies.,  X,  (>!)  ; 
Caldwell’s  Drav.  Gram.,  p.  27.).  Another  theory  is  that  tho  two 
dates  mark  the  acquisition  of  independence  of  the  Ponunal  (emperor) 
by  the  two  IColattiri  families.  There  is  much  to  be.  urged  in  favour 
of  this  view,  only  it  is  unlikely  that  the  dates  of  acquiring  independ¬ 
ence  should  have  fallen  precisely  on  the  first  days  of  two  successive 
months.  The  matter  is  explained  moro  fully  in  tho  historical 
Chapter,  Section  (a).  A  third  theory  is  that  tho  dates  donoto 
respectively  the  epochs  when  Samkarncharya’s  Vedantist  doctrines 
were  embraced  respectively  by  the  Brahmans  of  tho  south  and  tho 
Brahmans  of  the  north  portions  of  Kcralam.  There  is  some  colour 
for  this  in  the  chronogram  already  explained  above  (page  15(1) 
marking  in  the  Kali  Yugam  ora  tho  commencement  of  tho  Kollam 
ora.  But  there  is  no  historical  evidence  so  far  as  yet  discovered  in 
favour  of  this  view. 

The  other  two  explanations  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
originally  there  was  but  one  era,  that  it  marked  an  event  in  tho 
history  of  the  country,  and  that  as  this  event  foil  in  tho  middlo  of 
a  month  the  initial  day  of  the  Kollam  year  was  arbitrarily  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  respective  suzerains  of  the  north  and  south  (in  all 
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probability  the  two  Kolattiri  dynasties),  the  one  to  the  boginning 
of  the  Zodiacal  month  next  following  (1st  Kami),  and  the  other  to 
that  of  the  Zodiacal  month  next  preceding  (1st  Chintjam),  the  exact 
date  of  the  event,  and  this  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the 
difference. 

The  two  historical  events  from  which  is  supposed  to  date  the 
commencement  of  the  Itollam  era  arc  respectively  the  institution 
of  the  Onam  festival,  the  great  annual  festival  of  the  Malayalis, 
and  the  departure  of  the  last  emperor  (Pcrumal)  of  Kcralam  for 
Arabia,  whence  ho  never  returned.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
latter  event  having  taken  place  at  this  time  will  come  more  appro¬ 
priately  hereafter.  As  regards  the  former,  the  facts  oil  which 
the  assumption,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  rests  is  that  the  Onam 
festival  falls  on  varying  days  at  or  about  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  that  in  title-deeds,  horoscopes  and  other  writings  in  North 
Keralam  the  year  is  still  sometimes  written  as  having  ended  on  the 
day  preceding  the  Tim  Onam  clay.  This  fact  is  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  other  explanation  which  alleges  that  the  commencement 
of  the  era  coincides  with  the  day  of  the  Terminal's  departure  for 
Arabia  if  it  is  assumed  that,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  day  on  which 
he  sailed  was  the  Tim  Onam  clay — the  day  on  which  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  fealty  should  have  been  made. 

As  there  are  two  initial  days  of  the  Kollam  year,  so  there,  aro  two 
systems  of  astronomy  ami  two  calendars  in  use  on  the  coast.  The 
differences  between  the  two  systems  are,  however,  of  minor  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  chief  difference  will  be  presently  set  forth. 

The  system  in  vogue  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  is  that 
founded  on  Arya  Bhattacharya’s  dictum  : — “  All  the  heavenly 
bodies  1  enter  the  sign  Aries  and  rise  above  the  horizon  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  on  a  certain  day,3  whi.cli  moment  is  reckoned 
as  the  commencement  of  a  Kalpam3,  of  a  Yugam1,  of  a  year,  of 
a  month,  and  of  a  day.  Time  is  duration  with  no  beginning  nor 
end,  but  capable  of  being  computed  by  means  of  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  and  stars.” 

It  is  accordingly  by  the  sun’s  position  in  the  heavens  that  the 
lengths  of  the  Maiayali  months  ancl  years  aro  determined.  Hence 
the  months  correspond  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  : — 


Montlw  in  Mai. 

Signs  of  the 

Corresponding 

English 

Medham  .  . 

..  Aries  .. 

. .  April — May. 

Idavam 

.  .  Taurus 

M  idhunam 

. .  Gemini 

Iiarkadagam 

.  .  Cancer 

. .  July — August.  , 

Chintjam  .  . 

. .  Leo  . . 

. .  August— September. 

=  Here  must  be  understood :  at  Lanka  (Ceyion),  supposed  to  boon  the  Equator: 
3  The  period  commencing  with  this  phenomenon  and  onding  with  its  rcoourronce. 

so  vonty- first  part  according  to  another. 
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Months  in  Mftl. 

Xmio!'0 

S: 

. .  Virgo  . . 

. .  September — October. 

Tulam 

October — November. 

Vrikshikam 

. .  Scorpio 

. .  November — Docombcr. 

Dhanu 

. .  Sagittarius 

. .  Docombor — January. 

Makamm  . . 

. .  Gapneomus 

. .  January — February. 

Kumbham 

. .  Aquarius 

. .  February — March. 

Minarn 

. .  Pisces 

March — April. 

The  Malayali  names,  chiefly  of  Sanskrit  origin,  correspond  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  names  of  the  Zodiacal  signs  used  in  European  countries. 

The  Malayalis  again  divide  their  day  into  CO  naligas  (  =  24 
minutes),  and  each  naliga  into  60  vinaligas  (  ■  24  seconds),  and 

each  vinaliga  into  00,  what  they  call,  “  long  letter  utterance  times  ” 
(the  time  taken  to  pronounco  a  consonant  and  a  long  vowel  =  2/5 
of  a  second). 

There  are  two  other  fanciful  measures  of  time  shorter  than  this, 
one  of  which  (maim)  is  1/4  of  a  “  long  letter  utteranoo  time,”  and 
another  (noddi)  which  is  1/8  of  a  matra  ;  but  for  practical  purposes 
the  day  is  divided  into  naligas,  vinaligas,  and  “  long  letter  utterance. 

The  chief  difference  botweon  tho  northern  and  southorn  systems 
of  astronomy  is  that  if  tho  sun  enters  a  sign  of  tho  Zodiac  ( Sankra - 
mam)  during  the  day  time,  that  day  is  reckoned  in  the  northern 
calendars  as  the  first  day  of  the  month  corresponding  to  that  sign  ; 
whereas  in  the  south,  in  order  that  a  day  may  he  reckoned  as  tho 
first  day  of  the  month  corresponding  to  any  Zodiacal  sign  the  sun 
must  have  entered  that  sign  within  tho  first  three  of  the  five  parts 
into  which  they  have  divided  the  day.  If  the  entry  takes  place 
in  the  latter  two  of  the  five  parts  of  the  day,  tho  day  next  following 
is  accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

According  to  both  systems  the  months  aro  of  tho  following 
durations  : — 
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These  numbers  are  noted  in  the  chronogram. 

5  1  13  5  15  6  3 

“  Mu  khyah  Ka  lo  ma  ■  ya  met  tu  lah  ” 

a  phrase  with  a  fanciful  and  apprently  inappropriate  meaning. 

As  the  fractional  parts  of  the  day  set  forth  above  correspond  to  6 
hours  1 2  minutes  and  30  seconds,  it  is  clear  that  the  Malayali  year 
is  too  long  by  2  3  minutes  odd,  and  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  omis¬ 
sion  in  the  above  calculations,  as  in  all  other  Hindu  astronomical 
systems,  of  any  compensation  for  the  error  caused  by  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  astronomers,  it  is  understood,  did  recognize 
the  fact  of  precession  ( ayanamgah ),  but  they  failed  to  utilize  it  to 
obtain  a  correct  computation  of  the  solar  year. 

The  calendars  are  prepared  by  taking  every  fourth  year  as  of  366 
days  and  every  hunched  and  sixteenth  year  as  of  367  days  in  order 
to  make  up  the  fractional  part  of  a  clay  over  and  above  365  days. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  as  to  the  infinity  of  uses  to  which 
those  skilled  in  astronomical  and  astrological  questions  put  the 
elaborate  almanacs  issued  afresh  every  year,  but  enough  has  already 
been  said  about  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  professional 
caste  of  atrologers. 

Of  the  Malayali  festivals  only  a  very  short  account  can  be  given. 

It  was  UBual  in  former  days,  and  it  ie  to  some  extent  still  pre¬ 
valent,  for  superiors  to  be  visited  twice  a  year  by  their  inferiors  or 
dependents  with  gifts  in  hand— once  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox 
called  Vishu,  and  once  at  the  time  of  new  moon  in  August— Septem¬ 
ber,  called  Onam. 

Vishu  is  the  astronomical  new  year  day.  In  1883  it  occurred  on 
the  13th  of  April.  At  is  supposed  to  be  the  vernal  equinox,  but  as  its 
position  in  the  calendar  has  shifted  about  twenty-one  days  from  the 
exact  date  of  that  event,  it  marks  the  time  when  Hindu  astronomy 
attained  its  present  development,  for  the  Malayali  year  is  too  long  by 
twenty-three  minutes  forty  seconds,  and  an  easy  sum  in  compound 
division  shows  that  tire  Malayali  vernal  equinox  began  to  be  diverted 
from  its  true  position  some  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  or 
(say)  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  This  is 
of  course  due,  as  already  said  above,  to  the  error  imported  by  failure 
to  observe  the  effects  of  precession. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  Malayali  is  very  superstitious 
about  his  conduct  on  this  day  of  Vishu,  and  the  first  thing  that  comes 
under  hiB  observation  on  the  morning  of  that  day  is  believed  to  be 
significant  of  tho  luck  that  will  attend  him  throughout  the  year  then 
.commencing.  Hence  tho  collection  beforehand,  sometimos  in 
houses  of  temporary  structure  expressly  built,  of  costly  and 
auspicious  objects,  hence  the  annual  presents  to  superiors,  etc. 

At  Onam,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  national  feast  in  Malabar, 
the  houses  are  made  gay  with  wild  flowers,  which  are  collected 
11 
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for  the  purpose  by  bands  of  children  singing  shrilly  the  appropriate 
Onam  hymn.  This  is  the  day  on  -which  Rarasu  Raman  or  Vishnu 
is  supposed  to  descend  to  earth  to  see  his  people  happy. 

To  understand  aright  the  significance  of  this  feast  to  the  people 
now-a-days  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  good  old  days  when 
perfect  justice,  perfect  trust,  and  perfect  truth  prevailed  upon  the 
earth,  arc  believed  to  liavo  been  during  the  reign  of  Mahubali. 
And  the  peoplo  attempt  in  a  joyous  way  to  reproduce,  if  only  for 
one  night,  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  millennium,  to  which  the.y 
look  back  with  fond  longings. 

Next  to  these,  perhaps  the  most  popular  feast  in  Malabar  is 
that  of  the  Bharani  or  cock  feast  in  the  month  of  Minam  (Miiroh- 
April).  It  takes  the  people  in  great  crowds  away  from  their  homes. 
The  whole  country  near  the  lines  of  march  rings  with  the  shouts 
“  Nada-a-Nada-a  ”  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  favourite  shrines,  chief 
of  which  is  that  at  Crangauore  ( KodnntjaUur )  in  the  Native  State 
of  Cochin.  Of  what  takes  place  when  the  pilgrims  reach  this  sp  ,fc 
perhaps  the  less  said  tho  better.  In  their  passage  up  to  the.  .shrine 
the  cry  of  “  Nada-a-Nada-a”  (march,  march  away)  is  varied  by 
terms  of  unmeasured  abuse  levelled  at  tho  goddess  (a  Blmgavati) 
of  the  shrine.  This  abusive  language  is  supposed  to  bo  acceptable 
to  her.  On  arrival  at  the  shrine  they  desecrate  it  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  way,  believing  that  this  too  is  acceptable  :  they  throw 
stones  and  filth,  howling  volleys  ol  opprobrium  at  her  house.  The 
chief  of  tho  fishermen  caste,  styled  Kuh  Mullalla  Arayan,  lias 
the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  begin  the  work  of  polluting  tho 
Bhoot  or  shrine.  Into  other  particulars  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
The  cooks  are  slaughtered  and  saenhood.  The  worshipper  gets 
flowers  only  and  no  holy  water  after  paying  his  vows.  Instead  of 
water  he  proceeds  outside  and  drinks  arrack  or  toddy,  which  an 
attendant  Nayar  serves  out.  All  castes  are  fi\e  to  go,  including 
Tiyars  and  low  caste-people.  The  temple,  was  originally  only  a 
Bhoot  or  holy  tree  with  a  platform.  The  image  in  tho  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  only  of  recent  years.  Tho  object 
of  tho  pilgrimage  is  to  secure  immunity  from  severo  diseases  during 
the  succeeding  year. 

Of  the  Dascira  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The  feast  is  called 
in  Malabar  the  Ayudhapvga  (weapon  or  tool  worship)  or  Surasvaii- 
puja,  and  sometimes  Pujaveppu  (the  opening  day)  and  Pujayeduppu 
(the  closing  day).  On  the  opening  day,  tools,  weapons,  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  are  or  ought  to  be  laid  aside  (veppu),  and  on  the  closing 
day  they  are  resumed,  taken  up  {ednppu).  It  is  a  ten  clays’ 
feast,  and  is  called  tho  feast  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  Tho  closing 
day  has  shifted,  as  in  the  ease  of  Vislm,  and  for  tho  same  reason, 
about  three  weeks  from  the  exact  date  of  the  equinox. 

The  other  principal  festivals  are,  Siva  Bain  (Siva’s  night-watch), 
Pongal  (the  cooking  of  the  new  season’s  rico),  Sri  Rama  Navami 
(Rama’s  birthday),  Vinyagachalurti  (birthday  of  Ganesa,  the  god  of 
wisdom  and  wealth,  worshipped  in  the  image  of  a  rat),  and  Dipali 
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or  Dipavali  (tho  feast  of  lamps  at  the  new  moon  in  the  month 
Tulam,  October -November). 

There  are  also  numerous  local  festivals  which  sometimes  attract 
large  crowds  from  long  distances  ;  of  these  the  Timchamaram 
festival,  held  at  Taliparamba  in  Chirakkal  taluk,  in  March  ;  the 
Kottiyur  festival  about  May- June,  held  in  the  jungles  of  the  Kotta- 
yam  Taluk,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  the  Periah  Pass ; 
the  Kilur  Aral  festivals,  held  in  December  in  the  Kurumbranad 
taluk  ;  the  Car  festival,  held  in  November  in  Palghat  Town ; 
the  Konduvelti  TaJckujakal  Nerclm  (a  Mappilla  feast),  JSrnad  taluk 
in  April ;  the  Guruvayyur  Ekadesi  feast,  held  in  Ponnani  taluk  in 
April;  and  the  Kurmmndham  Kunuu  festival,  held  in  April  in 
Valhivanad  taluk,  arc  among  the  chief  events. 

Besides  these,  a  festival  which  used  formerly  to  be  held  every 
twelfth  year  at  Tirmmvayi  temple  in  the  Ponnani  taluk  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  reference  although  it  has  been  discontinued 
for  the  past  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  This  festival  was  called 
the  Mamakham  or  Malta  Malcltam,  which  means  literally  big 
sacrifice.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  occasion  for  a  kutlam 
or  assembly  of  all  Keralam,  at  which  public  affairs  were  discussed 
and  settled. 

Hamilton  thus  alludes  to  the  tradition  current  about  it  in  his 
time  (end  of  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  eighteenth  centuries) ; — 

“  It  was  an  ancient  custom  for  tho  Zamorin  to  reign  but  twelvo 
Years  and  no  longer.  If  he  died  before  his  Term  was  Expired  it 
saved  him  a  troublesome  Ceremony  of  cutting  his  own  Throat  on  a 
public  Scaffold  erected  for  that  Purpose.  He  first  made  a  Feast  for  all 
his  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who  are  very  numerous.  After  the  Feast 
he  saluted  his  Guests  and  went  on  the.  Scaffold,  and  very  decently 
cut  his  own  Throat  in  the  View  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  Body  was 
a  little  While  after  burned  with  great  Pomp  and  Ceremony,  and  the 
Grandees  elected  a  new  Zamorin.  Whether  that  Custom  was  a 
religious  or  a  civil  Ceremony  I  know  not,  but  it  is  now  laid  aside. 

“  And  a  now  Custom  is  followed  by  tho  modern  Zamorms, 
that  a  Jubilee  is  proclaimed  throughout  his  Dominions  at  the 
End  of  twelve  Years,  and  a  Tent  is  pitched  for  him  in  a  spacious 
Plain,  and  a  great  Feast  is  oelebrated  for  ten  or  twelve  days  with 
Mirth  and  Jollity,  Guns  firing  Night  and  Day,  so  at  the  End  of  the 
Feast  any  four  of  the  Guests  that  have  a  Mind  to  gain  a  Crown  by  a 
desperate  Action  in  fighting  their  Way  through  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  his  Guards  and  kill  the  Samorin  in  his  Tent,  he  that 
kills  him,  succeeds  him  in  his  Empire. 

“  In  Anno  1695  one  of  those  Jubilees  happened,  and  the  Tent 
'.pitched  near  Pennany  (Ponnani),  a  Sea  Port  of  his,  about  fifteen 
!. Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Calicut.  There  were  but  threo  Men 
'S'that  would  venture  on  that  desperate  Action,  who  fell  in  with  Sword 
|and  Target  among  the  Guards,  and  after  they  had  killed  and  wounded 
Smany  were  themselves  killed.  One  of  the  Desperadoes  had  a 
BNephew  of  fifteen  or  sixteon  years  of  Age,  that  kept  close  by  his 
11 A 
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Uncle  in  the  Attack  on  the  Guards,  and  when  he  saw  him  fait  the 
Youth  got  through  the  Guards  into  the  Tent  and  made  a  stroke  at 
his  Majesty’s  Head,  and  had  certainly  despatched  him  if  a  largo 
Brass  Lamp  which  was  burning  over  his  Head  had  not  marred  the 
Blow  :  but  beforo  ho  could  make  another  lie  was  killed  by  the 
Guards  :  and  I  believe  the  same  Zamorin  reigns  yet.  I  chanced 
to  come  that  Time  along  the.  Coast,  and  heard  the  Guns  for  two 
or  three  Bays  and  Nights  successively.”  (New  Account,  etc., 
Vol.  1,  pages  300-8). 

The  Kerala  Mahatmya  so  far  corroborates  Hamilton’s  story  that 
it  declares  the  king  used  to  be  deposed  at  this  festival,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  self-immolation,  although  it  is  quite  possible  the  deposed 
kings  may  have  occasionally  adopted  this  mode  of  escape  from  the 
chagrin  of  not  being  re-elected  by  those  who  had  hither  „o  been  their 
adherents.  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay,  wroto 
about  this  festival  in  the  first  volume  of  tiie  Transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Literary  Society  to  the  following  effect. — The  installation 
of  the  first  Perumal  took  place  on  “  Pusliya  (8th  Lunar  Asterism) 
in  the  month  Maglia  1 2  in  Karkadaga  Vyjalamr  (tlie  period  during 
which  Jupiter  remains  in  Cancer)  and  this  day  in  ovory  cycle  of 
Jupiter  thus  became  important  in.  the  history  of  Malabar  ”  because 
the  reign  of  each  Perumal  terminated  on  that  day,  lie  being  elected 
only  for  12  years.  “  This  great  feast  and  the  coronation  occurring 
in  the  month  Maglia  that  month  in  every  Karkadaga  Vyalam  was 
known  as  the  great  Maglia  or  Mahamagha  which  was  afterwards 
corrected  into  Mamangam.”  "  At  the  end  of  this  feast  all  prior 
leases  of  land  were  considered  to  be  at  an  end  and  fresh  grants  wore 
to  be  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign.”  “  Tn  nil  the 
principal  deeds  the  position  of  Jupiter  is  to  be  mentioned.”  ”  This 
practice  is  continued  oven  up  to  the  present  day.”  Mr.  Duncan 
seems  to  have  obtained  his  information  from  tlio  KeralolpaUi. 
The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  at  each  recurring  festival  all 
feudal  ties  were  broken,  and  the  parties,  assembled  in  public  con¬ 
clave  at  Tirunavayi,  readjusted  at  such  times  all  existing  relations 
among  themselves. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  festival  was  instituted  in  the  days  of  the 
emperors  ( Perumals ),  that  is,  prior  to  the  Kollam  era,  and  that  when 
tho  last  emperor  set  out  for  Mecca  and  left  the  country  without  a  head 
the  duty  of  celebrating  it  dovolvcd  on  the  raja  of  tile  locality  where 
the  festival  used  to  take  place,  that  is,  on  the  Valluvanad  alias 
Vellatri  alias  Arangotl  Raja.'1  And  this  arrangement  seems  to  have 
continued  up  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  A.D.,  when  the 
power  of  the  Zamorins  (chiefly  through  Muhammadan  influence 


1  There  is  no  such  month  as  that — Maglia — : 
title  of  the  festival  is  properly  that  above  given, 
Makham  ( «=  sacrihco) .  He  evidently  confounded  makham  i 

2  Vyalam  is  thoTamil-Malayalam  word  for  Jupiter,  anc 
.  roughly  speaking  12  years,  more  accurately  4,332  days  odd 
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and  arms  and  trade)  became  supreme  in  all  ICeralam.  Prom  that 
time  down  to  the  last  celebration  of  the  festival  in  1743  the  Zamo- 
l'ins  were  present  at  this  festival  as  Suzerains  of  all  Keralam,  includ¬ 
ing  Travancore,  which  as  a  Malayali  State  only  attained  to  the 
first  rank  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  last  Mahamakham  festival 
in  1743. 

Those  who  acknowledged  the  Zamorin ’s  suzerainty  sent  flags  in 
token  of  fealty,  and  the  places  where  these  flags  used  to  be  hoisted 
at  festival  time  arc  still  pointed  out.  The  Valluvanad  Raja,  who  is 
still  represented  in  the  management  of  the  Tirunavayi  temple  by 
one  out  of  the  four  Brahman  Karalars ,  instead  of  sending  a  flag  used 
to  send  men  called  Cfiavm  (men  who  have  elected  to  die),  whose 
office  it  Was  to  endeavour  to  out  their  way  through  the  Zamorin’s 
guards  to  his  throne  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  described.  If 
they  had  succeeded  in  killing  him — as  on  the  occasion  cited  by 
Hamilton,  whoso  statement,  except  as  to  the  date,  is  moreover 
corroborated  by  tradition— it  is  uncertain  what  would  have  happened; 
but  probably  if  a  capable  raja  had  been  ruling  in  yalluvana(j 
such  a  time,  popular  opinion  would  have  endowed  him  with  the 
suzerainty,  for  the  Nayar  militia  were  very  fickle,  and  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  the  man  who  was  fittest  to  command  and  who 
treated  them  the  most  considerately. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  present  Zamorin,  Maharaja 
Bahadur,  the  records  of  his  family  have  been  examined  and  a 
complete  account  obtained  of  the  events  attending  the  festiv  1 
held  in  1683  A.D.,  the  festival  next  preceding  that  alluded  to  by 
Hamilton. 

The  fostival  usod  to  continue  for  twenty-e;ght  days  ovory  twelfth 
year,  when  tho  planet  Jupiter  was  in  retrograde  motion  in  the  sign  of 
Karkadagmn  or  Cancer  or  tho  Crab,  and  at  tho  time  of  tho  eighth 
lunar  astorism  in  tho  month  of  Malcaram  tho  fostival  used  to 

On  tho  occasion  in  question  tho  Zamorin  some  months  before¬ 
hand  sont  orders  for  tho  preparation  of  tho  nocossary  timber  and 
bamboos  for  the  tomjioravy  buildings  required  at  Tirunavayi,  and 
tho  matorials  wore  floatod  down  stream  from  the  Aliparainba 
Chirakkal  lands. 

Thon  exactly  two  months  boforo  tho  opening  day  he  sent  out  a 
circular  to  his  followors  wordod  as  follows  : — 

“  Royal  writing  to  the  Akampati  Janam  (body-guards). 

“  On  the  5th  Makaram  858  is  Mahamakha  Talpuymn  (time  of 
the  oighth  lunar  astorism  in  tho  fostival  season),  and  the  Lokars 
(chief  poople  of  each  locality)  are  required  to  attend  at  Tirunavayi 
as  in  olden  times. 

'■  “  Mangatt  Raman  and  Tinayanchori  1  are  sent  to  collect  and 

bring  you  in  regular  order  for  tho  Mahamakham. 
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“  You  must  come  to  Tirunavayi  on  tho  3rd  of  Malcuram  to 
fight  and  foil  as  usual.  But  all  of  you  should  eomo  for  the  Maha- 
makham.” 

Tho  Zamorin  timod  himsolf  to  arrive  at  Tirunavayi  on  tho  day 
after  that  appointed  for  tho  arrival  of  h's  followers,  and  tho  lucky 
momont  for  sotting  out  on  th's  particular  ocons'on  on  tho  last  day’s 
stage  of  tho  journey  was  “  at  tho  rising  of  tho  constellation  of 
Aquarius." 

Tho  Tirunavayi  tomplo  stands  on  tho  north  bank  of  tho  Vonnani 
river  oloso  to  the  presont  lino  of  railway.  Passongor.s  by  train  can 
oatch  a  glimpse  of  it  by  look  ng  across  tho  lovol  expanse  of  paddy- 
fields  wh'.eh  lio  south  of  tho  s'xth  tolograph  post  on  tho  throe  hundrod 
and  o’ghty-second  mile  of  tho  railway.  Thoro  is  a  modest  clump 
of  trees  on  the  river  hank  hiding  the  tomplo,  tho  wostorn  gateway 
of  which  faoos  a  porfoctly  straight  pioco  of  road  a  fttlo  ovor  half  a 
milo  in  length  stretching  from  tho  temple  gateway  westwards  to 
tho  elevated  ridge  hemming  n  tiro  paddy-fiolds  on  tho  west.  This 
road  is  but  little  ra  sed  abovo  tiro  lovol  of  tho  paddy  flat.  TXroctly 
facing  this  straight  piece  of  road  as  tho  elevated  ridge  is  roaohod 
there  are  throo  or  perhaps  four  terraces,  tho  outlines  of  which  may 
still  be  traced  in  tho  faco  of  tho  precipitous  bank. 

A  littlo  to  one  sldo  of  tho  upper  torraco  are  tho  ruins  of  a  strongly- 
built  powder  magazine,  and  on  the  fiat  ground  abovo  and  on  both 
sides  of  tho  lino  a-vonne  shad'ng  the  public  road  at  th.s  plaoo  is 
amplo  space  for  tho  oroction  of  temporary  housos. 

In  a  neighbouring  enclosure  under  cultivation  is  a  d'susod  woll  of 
fino  proportions  and  of  most  solid  construct  ion. 

From  the  upper  terraco  alluded  to  a  commanding  view  is  obtainod 
facing  eastwards  of  tho  level  rice-plain  at  foot,  of  the  broad  placid 
river  on  tho  right  baclcod  by  low  hills,  of  highor  flat-toppod  latorite 
plateaus  on  tho  left,  their  lower  slopos  bosomod  in  troos,  and,  in 
the  far  d  stance,  of  tho  groat  chain  of  Wostorn  Ghats  with  tho  Nilgris 
in  the  oxtrome  loft  front  hardly  d  stingu’shablo  in  their  proverbial 
colour  from  tho  sky  abovo  thorn.  It  was  on  this  spot,  on  a  smooth 
plateau  of  hard  latorite  rock,  raisod  some  30  to  40  foot  abovo  tho 
plain,  that  the  Zamorin  usod  sovoral  timos  in  tho  courso  of  tho 
fostival  to  take  his  stand  w.th  the  sword  of  Cheraman  Porumal, 
the  last  emperor,  in  his  hand. 

Tho  sword  is,  and  has  boon  for  centurios,  slowly  rusting  away  in 
its  scabbard,  but  it  is  not  alone  on  it  that  tho  Zainor  n  diponds  for 
h’s  safoty,  for  tho  plain  below  him  is  covered  w.th  tho  thirty  thousand 
Nayars  of  Ernad,  tho  ton  thousand  of  Polanud,  and  numberless 
petty  dependent  chieftains,  each  count  ng  his  fight  ng  men  by  the 
hundred  or  the  thousand,  or  by  thousands.  Away  on  tho  r'ght, 
across  tho  rivor  are  tho  camps  of  tho  sooond  princo  of  tho  Zamorin’s 
family  and  of  tho  dopondont  Punattur  Raja  ;  tho  third,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  princes’  camps  too  are  oloso  at  hand  in  tho  loft  front 
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Behind  the  temple,  and  behind  the  terrace  itself  is  tlje  Zamorin’s 
own  camp. 

Tho  wholo  scene  is  being  made  gay  with  flags  as  an  olophant,  is 
boing  formally  caparisoned  with  a  chain  of  solid  gold  with  “  ono 
hundred  and  fourteen  small  links  and  one  clasp,  making  in  all  one 
hundred  and  fiftoon  ” — as  the  record  specifically  testifies — and 
with  goldon  bosses  and  other  ornaments  too  numorous  to  bo  dotailed. 
But  this  part  of  the  fostivities  is  not  to  bo  permitted  to  pass 
unchallenged,  for  it  signifies  in  a  formal  manner  the  Zamorin’s 
intention  to  assume  the  role  of  Rakshapnrashan,  or  protector  of  the 
festivities  and  of  tho  poople  thoro  assembled.  On  tho  instant, 
thorofore,  there  is  a  stir  among  the  crowd  assembled  near  the 
western  gate  of  tho  temple  directly  facing  at  a  half  mile  distanoa 
the  Zamorin’s  standing-placo  on  the  upper -terraco. 

From  th's  post,  running  due  east  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  to 
tho  wostern  gate  of  tho  temple,  is  the  straight  piece  of  road  already 
described,  but  tho  road  itself  is  clear  and  the  armed  crowd  on  the 
plain,  it  is  seen,  aro  honunod  in  by  barred  pafsadings  running  the 
full  length  of  the  road  on  both  sides.  Two  spears’  length  apart 
tho  pal  sados  are  placod,  and  the  armed  crowd  on  e  ther  hand,  con¬ 
sisting  on  this  occas  on  of  tho  thirty  thousand  Ernad  Nayars, 
it  is  soon,  aro  all  carrying  spears.  The  spoarmon  may  not  enter 
that  narrow  lane,  and  . by  the  more  weight  of  thoir  bod'.os  prosont 
an  impassable  obstacle  to  tho  froo  p  u-  sago  of  tho  foomon  now  bent 
on  cutting  down  tho  Zamorin  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Amid  much  din  and  firing  of  guns  the  morUuri,  the  Cliamr 
Nayars,  tho  elect  of  four  'Nayar  houses  in  Vallum, nad,  step  forth 
from  the  crowd  and  receive  the  last  b!es  ings  and  farewells  of  their 
friends  and  relatives.  They  have  just  partaken  of  tho  last  meal 
they  aro  to  eat  on  earth  at  the  house  of  the  temple  representative 
of  tlioir  chieftain  ;  they  are  decked  with  garlands  and  smeared 
with  ashes.  On  this  particular  occasion  it  is  one  of  the  house 
of  Futumauna  Panikkar  who  heads  tho  fray.  He  is  join  sd  by  seven¬ 
teen  o  his  friond.-i— Na.yar  or  Mappilla  or  other  arins-bearing  caste 
men— for  all  who  so  wish  may  fall  in  with  sword  and  target  in 
support  of  the  men  who  have  elected  to  die. 

Armed  with  miords  and  targets  alone  they  rush  at  the  spearmen 
thronging  the  palisades  ;  they  “  w'ndoand  turn  their  bodies  as  if  they 
had  no  bones  ;  casting  them  forward,  backward,  high  and  low,  even 
lo  the  astonishment  of  the  beho’ders”  aswor  hy  Master  Johnson 
describes  them  m  a  passage  already  quoted  (p.  137).  But  not.with- 
standingtho  supplcnessof  their  limbs  notwithstanding  tlicir  delight 
and  skill  and  dexterity  in  their  weapons,  the  result  is  inevitable, 
and  is  prosaically  rotor  ed  in  the  chronicle  thus:  “The  number 
uf  Chavers  who  came  and  died  early  morning  the  next  day  after 
the  elephant  began  to  ho  adorned  with  gold  trappings — boi  g 
Pulumanna  Kai  tur  Me  on  and  followers — were  l>s.” 
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At  various  times  during  the  ten  last  days  of  the  festival  the  same 
thing  is  repeated.  Whonover  the  Zamorin  takes  his  stand  on  the 
terrace,  assumes  the  sword  and  shakes  it,  men  rush  forth  from  tho 
orowd  at  tho  west  temple  gato  only  to  be  impaled  on  tho  spears 
of  the  guardsmen  who  relieve  each  other  from  day  to  day.  The  turns 
for  this  duty  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  thus  :  “  On 

tho  day  tho  golden  ornaments  are  begun  to  ho  used  tho  body-guard 
consists  of  tho  Thirty  Thousand  ;  of  KIlaya  Vakkayil  Voltodi 
(and  his  men)  the  socond  day,  of  Notiyiruppu  1  Muttarati  Tirumalpad 
(and  his  men)  the  third  day,  of  Itatturnad 2  Nambiyattiri  Tirumalpad 
(and  his  mon)  the  fourth  day,  of  Ernad  Munamkur 3  Nambiyattiri 
Tirumalpad  (and  his  men)  the  fifth  day,  of  Ernad  Blanker 1  Nambi¬ 
yattiri  Tirumnlpad  (and  his  men)  tho  sixth  day,  and  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,5  the  Calicut  Talachnnna  Nayar  and  Ernad  Menon  the 
seventh  day.” 

The  chronicle  is  silent  as  to  the  turns  for  this  duty  on  the  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  days.  On  tho  eleventh  day,  before  tho  assembly 
broke  up  and  after  the  final  assault  of  the  Ghavers  had  been  delivered, 
the  Ernad  Elankur  Nambiyattiri  Tirumalpad  (the  Zamorin  next  in 
succession)  and  the  Tirumanisseri  Nambuliri  wore  convoyed  in 
palanquins  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  narrow  palisaded  lano,  and 
thonoe  they  advanced  on  foot,  prostrating  themselves  four  times 
towards  the  Zamorin,  once  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lane,  twice  in 
the  middle,  and  once  at  the  foot  of  the  term  cos.  And  after  due 
permission  was  sought  and  obtainod  they  took  their  plaoas  on  the 
Zamorin's  right  hand. 

After  this,  so  tho  chronicle  runs,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  men 
who  had  formed  the  body  guard  to  march  up  wi.hmusio  and  pomp 
to  mak  i  obeisance.  On  this  oocasion.  however,  a  l.rge  portion  of 
the  body-guard  seems  to  have  been  displease!,  forthey  left  without 
fulfi  ling  this  duty,  and  this  story  corroborates  in  a  marked  wav 
tho  fact  already  set  forth  (p.  132)  regarding  the  independence  and 
important  political  influence  possessed  by  the  JJayars  as  a  body. ' 

Tho  Ernad  Menon  and  the  Calicut  Talachanna  Nayar  with  their 
followers  were  the  only  chiefs  who  made  obeisance  in  duo  form  to  the 
Zamorin  on  this  occasion,  and  possibly  by  the  time  of  the  next  festival 
(1695  A.l>.),  of  which  Hamilton  wrote,  the  dissatisfaction  may  have 
increased  among  his  followers,  and  the  Zamorin’s  life  oven  may  have 
been  endangered,  as  Hamilton  alleges,  probably  through  lack  of 
men  to  guard  him.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  C haver  who  manage, 
on  ono  occasion  to  get  through  tho  guards  and  up  to  tho  Zamorin’s 
seat  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Chandfatfcil  Panikkar. 


The  Fifth  Prinf'o  of  the  Zamorin’s  family. 
The  Fourth  Prince  of  the  Zamorin’s  family. 
The  Third  Prince  of  the  Zamorin’s  family. 
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The  chronicle  winds  up  with  a  list  of  the  Chavers  slam  on  this 
occasion,  viz.  : — 

When  the  Zamorin  was  taking  his  stand  on  the  terrace 
apparently  at  the  . commencement  of  the  festivities  . .  5 

On  tins  day  tho  elephant  was  adorned,  as  already  related  . .  18 
“  Tho  next  day  of  Chaiulmttil  Panikkar  and  followers,  the 

number  who  came  and  died  . 11 

“  Of  Verkot  Ptmikker  and  followers,  the  number  that  came 

and  died  the  third  day . 12 

“  The  number  who  came  up  to  Vakkayur  and  died  in  the 

four  days  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

“  The  number  of  Chamrs  who  were  arrested  at  the  place 
where  Kalattil  Itti  Kamnakara  Menon  was,  and  brought 

tied  to  Vakkayur  and  put  to  death  . 1 

“  The  number  of  Churns  arrested  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice, 
when  all  the  persons  together  mado  the  obeisance  below 
Vakkayur  at  the  time  when  the  Zamorin  was  taking  his 
stand,  and  left  tied  to  the  bars,  and  who  were  afterwards 
brought  to  Vakkayur  and  after  the  ceremony  was  over 
and  the  Zamorin  had  returned  to  the  pala  co  were  put 
to  the  sword. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Total  . .  55 


The  chronicle  does  not  mention  the  fact,  but  a  current  tradition 
says  that  the  corpses  of  the  slain  were  customarily  kicked  by 
elephants  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  fine  well,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  and  into  which  they  wore  tumbled  promiscuously. 
Tho  well  itself  is  nearly  filled  up  with  debris  of  sorts,  and  a  search 
made  at  the  spot  would  probably  elicit  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  tradition. 

Tho  martial  spirit  of  the  Nayara  was  in  former  days  kept  alive  by 
such  desperato  enterprises  as  tho  above,  but  in  every  day  life  the 
Nayar  usod  to  be  prepared  and  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  any  who 
affronted  him,  for  lie  invariably  carried  his  weapons,  and  when  a 
man  was  slain  it  was  incumbent  on  his  family  to  compass  the  death 
of  a  member  of  tho  slayer’s  family.  This  custom  was  called  Kuiip- 
palca  (literally,  house  feud),  or  in  ail  abbreviated  form,  ICuduppu. 
One  ourious  fact  connected  with  this  custom  was  that  the  chieftain 
of  the  district  intervened  when  a  man  was  slain  and  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  by  him  taken  to  his  enemy’s  house  and  the  corpse 
and  the  house  wore  burnt  together.  It  is  understood  that  an  out¬ 
house  was  usually  selected  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  a  common 
phrase  to  say  “  the  slain  rests  in  the  yard  of  the  slayer.”  ' 

Again,  when  mortal  offence  was  given  by  one  man  to  another,  a 
solemn  contract  used  to  be  entered  into  before  the  chieftain  of  the 
locality  to  fight  a  duel,  the  chief  himself  being  umpire.  Large 
sums  (up  to  a  thousand  fanams  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  rupees) 
used  to  bo  deposited  as  the  battle-wager,  and  these  sums  formed  one 
source  (ankam)  of  the  chieftain’s  revenue,  and  the  right  to  levy 
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thorn  was  sometimes  transferred  along  with  other  privileges  apper¬ 
taining  to  tho  tenure  of  tlio  soil.  A  preparation  and  training  (it  is 
said)  for  twelve  years  preceded  tho  battle  in  order  to  qualify  the 
combatants  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  The  men  who  fought 
wore  not  necessarily  the  principals  in  tho  quarrel — they  wero 
generally  their  champions.  It'  was  essential  that  ono  should  fall, 
and  so  both  men  scttlod  all  their  wordly  affairs  before  the  day  of 
oombnt. 

Besides  this  custom,  which  brought  revenue  into  tho  chieftain's 
coffors,  a  curious  list  of  items  also  producing  revenue,  has  boon  prosorvod 
in  Mr.  Graeme,  tho  Malabar  Special  Commissioner's  Report  (1818- 
1822),  and  it  may  be  hero  given  as  it  illustrates  in  many  lights  the 
customs  of  Malabar  in  ancient  times.  The  ohioftain  levied  customs 
duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  transports.  IIo  had  a  recognizod 
right  to  usurp  tho  estates  of  his  decaying  neighbouring  chiefs  :  in 
fact  the  doctrine  of  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  was  carried 
into  practical  politics  in  Malabar  to  a  great  extent.  And  he 
had  the  right  to  force  them,  by  violence  if  necessary,  to  contribute 
supplies  on  emergencies.  Fines  of  sorts  wore  of  course  loviod  from 
subjects,  and  when  they  died  their  siiceossojs,  particularly  thoso 
who  held  offices  or  rights  over  land,  had  to  contribute  something 
in  order  to  ensure  recognition  of  their  right  to  succeed  to  tho  decea¬ 
sed’s  estate  or  olfico.  Lend ,  adulterous  women  wero  made  ovor  to 
tho  chiefs  with  a  premium  by  tho  other  members  of  tlicir  families  in 
order  that  they  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  chiefs  (at  any  rate 
the  Zamorins)  used  in  turn  to  sell  tho  women  to  foreign  merchants, 
thus  making  a  double  profit  out  of  them. 

No  one  might  quest  for  gold  without  payment  of  a  royalty,  and  in 
Mr.  Dillon’s  “  East  Indies  ”  the  way  this  was  managed  at  Calicut 
is  thus  described  :  "  Among  the  sands  of  the  shore,  thoro  is  good 
store  of  gold  dust,  which  is  very  film  ;  and  everybody  has  tiro 
freedom  to  gather  it  at  ploasuro  :  the  biggest  piece  that  ere  I  saw 
was  not  worth  above  fiftcon  pence,  and.  commonly  they  are  not 
worth  abovo  four  or  five  pence  a  p.'.eco  :  abundance  of  peoplo  got  a 
livelihood  by  it  ;  and  with  tho  consent  of  tho  Govornor  (which  is 
to  be  purchased  by  a  certain  sot  price  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
hundred  poor  people)  you  may  have  as  much  sand  as  you  ploaso 
carried  to  your  dwelling-places  in  ordor  to  separate  it  with  the 
more  convenience.” 

Again,  when  a  man  died  without  heirs ,  the  chieftain  took  his 
property  ;  nor  could  a  man  adopt  an  heir  without  the  chief’s  consent. 
Under  various  designations  fees  for  protection  were  levied  from 
dependants  and  from  strangers,  and  this  latter  was  doubtless  one 
of  tho  obstacles  which  prevented  tho  Chinese  traveller  Pah  Hian 
from  penetrating  into  South  India,  for  ho  wrote  :  “  Those  who 

desire  to  proceed  thither  should  first  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  the  king  of  tho  country,  who  will  thon  appoint  people  to  accom¬ 
pany  thorn  and  show  them  the  way.”  Presents  of  congratulation  or 
of  condolence  wero  always  sent  to  the  chieftains  on  tho  occasions  of 
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weddings,  funerals,  births,  opening  of  now  palaces,  of  ascension  to 
the  throne,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  numerous  other  domestic 
and  public  ovonts. 

Then,  again,  ships  which  came  ashore  were  annexed  by  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  tho  locality.  Moreover,  a  more  piratical  custom  than  this 
even  was  observed,  in  ancient  times  at  least,  for  thus  wrote  Marco 
Polo  respecting  tho  kingdom  of  “  Eli  ”  (ante,  p.  7)  :  “  And  you 

must  know  that  if  any  ship  enters  their1  estuary  anil  anchors  there, 
having  boon  bound  for  some  other  port,  they  seize  her  and  plunder 
tho  cargo.  For'  thoy  say,  ‘  yon  were  bound  for  somewhere  else, 
and  ’tis  God  has  sent  you  hither  to  us,  so  we  have  a  rigid  to  all 
your  goods.”  And  they  think  it  no  sin  to  act  thus.  And  this 
naughty  custom  prevails  all  over'  these  provinces  of  India,  to  wit, 
that  if  a  ship  bo  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  some  other  port 
than  that  to  which  it  was  bound,  it  is  sure  to  be  plundered.  But 
if  a  ship  come  bound  originally  to  the  place  they  receive  it  with  all 
honour  and  give  it  duo  protection.”  (Yolo’s  Marco  Polo,  II,  374.) 
Tho  custom  of  talcing  ships  and  eargoos  wrecked  on  the  coast  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  recent  timw,  fer  the  English  factors  at  ToUioherry 
entered  into  engagements  with  threo  of  the  country  powers,  for 
exempting  English  vessels  from  such  seizure.  But  it  was  a  custom 
which  tire  Malayali  chieftains  broke  through  with  oxtrome  roluo- 
tanco.  The  kings  of  Bednur  wore  tho  first  to  grant  immunity  in 
1736-37, and  tlr  ice  afterwards  ratified  it  ;  then  followed  tho  Iiolaltiri 
prince,  on  8th  May  1749,  ratifiod  in  1760;  and  finally  the  Kadal- 
tunad  Raja  granted  s  milar  immunity  in  1761 .  No  others  followed 
thoir  examples. 

Finally  tho  chioftains  had  a  monopoly  of  various  animals  produced 
or  captured  in  their  domains,  cows  having  an  abnormal  number 
of  dugs,  cattle  that  had  killed  a  human  being  crany  animal  (thoy 
were  called  “  red  horns  ”),  cattle  bom  with  a  whito  spook  noar  the 
covnor  of  tho  oyo,  buffaloes  with  white  tips  to  their  tails,  wild  ele¬ 
phants  caught  in  pitfalls,  the  hind  quarter  ot  any  wild  hog  or  door 
slain  in  hunting,  the  tails  and  skins  of  oil  tigoia  similarly  slain,  and 
wild  hogs  that  had  Fallon  into  wolls-— an  occurrence  which  must 
have  boon  froquout  to  judgo  by  tho  wide  area  in  which  this  right 
of  the  chieftains  was  recognised  ; — all  of  these  w  re  thoir  perqui¬ 
sites  of  office. 

A  few  words  may  bo  added  regarding  the  right  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  each  wild  game  animal  slain  in  hunting.  This  right  was, 
and  it  still  is,  known  as  tho  UrpaM  right,  v,r  being  a  village,  and 
paUi  a  place  of  reverence  or  importance.  The  village  hunts,  hke 
everything  else  in  the  dvly  life  of  a  Hindu  community,  wore  con¬ 
ducted  preo'sely  according  to  ancient  corporate  customs.  The 
Urpalli  was  tho  place  where,  according  to  custom,  the  game  must 
be  broken  up.  Tho  man  even  who  alone  could  perform  this  office 
had  a  hored  tary  r'ght  to  officiate.  Ho  was  eallod  the  Keiklcaran 
or  attendant  (perhaps  originally  an  older  of  tho  village).  As  per¬ 
quisite,  ho  had  the  other  hind  quarter  of  tho  animal.  The  hunter 
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who  killed  the  animal  had  as  perquisites  the  head  and  one  foro 
quarter.  A  share  of  the  flesh  was  givon  to  each  of  tho  hunters 
ongagod  in  tho  hunt,  and  throo  pieces  wore  distributed  among 
those  who  enmo  to  tho  Urpalli  to  seo  it  cut  up.  Tho  animal  was 
methodically  cut  up  into  oightoon  customary  piocos.  Tho  Urpalli 
was  a  place  in  tho  jungle  duly  consecrated  to  tho  hunting  deity 
Ayyan  or  Ayyappan,  and  it  was  in  front  of  his  shrine  that  tho  formal 
ooromony  took  place.  Tho  hunting  season  opens  on  tho  10th  or 
1 1th  of  Tulam  — swna-l* —  (Octobor — November)  of  oaoh  year, 
and  those  days  are  still  considered  of  importance  in  places  where 
game  is  still  to  bo  found.  Tho  permission  of  tho  chieftain  to  hunt 
on  his  territory  was  not  required  and  was  never  sought,  and  tho 
idea  of  an  oxclusivo  porsonal  right  to  hunting  privileges  in  certain 
limits  is  entirely  foreign  to  tho  Malayali  customary  law.  Such 
an  idea  was  only  imported  into  Malabar  with  English  courts  and 
Engl.sh  law  and.  lawyers.  There  was  a  fund'unontal  difforonoo 
in  the  ideas  from  which  originated  tho  Malayali  law  of  land  tenure 
and  tho  Engl  sh  law  of  land,  and  th's  will  ho  considered  in  tho 
chapter  on  tho  land  tenures  and  land  rovonuo.  This  difforonoo 
has  never  boon  properly  understood  in  tho  courts,  and  tho  confusion 
and  consequent  strife  among  those  interested  has  boon  vory  groat 
and  doplorablo. 

So  strong  indood  was  the  hold  that  old  obsorvanoos  and  customs 
hfid  upon  tho  pooplo,  that  “  when  summary  payment  was  demanded 
'at a  debtor,  the  custom  was  to  draw  a  cirolo  round  him  with  a  groen 
branch  and  improcato  on  him  the  name  of  tho  particular  divinity 
whosi  ourso  was  to  fall  upon  him  if  ho  loft  tho  cirolo  before  satisfying 
the  claim  of  his  creditor.”  (i.A.  VIII,  207.)  Many  writers  havo 
noticed  tho  oxistonce  of  this  custom,  and  some  havo  commented  on 
and  marvelled  at  tho  strictness  of  tho  arrest.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  of  individual  freedom  tlioio  was  vory  little  as  ©very 
person  from  his  cradlo  to  his  grave  was  hemmed  in  by  unyiolding 
chains  of  customary  observance. 

In  an  interdict  there  were  four  kinds  of  twigs  usod  for  tho  four 
sides,  viz.,  either  tho  four  tali  plants — .probably  consisting  of  1, 
Convolvulus  maximns  ;  2,  anothor  kind  of  convolvulus  callod  Tiru- 
mudittali  ;  3,  a  three-ribbed  convolvulus  ( Tirupaui'Ulali ) ;  and  4, 
Ipomtea  setosa  ; — or  1,  a  thorn  with  an  odiblo  fruit  called  Rhamnus 
circumcisus ;  2,  a  medicinal  tree  called  in  Malaynlam  nyallu ;  3, 
Mussomda  frondosa  with  white  bracts  called  in  Malayalam  Vellila  ; 
and  4,  the  Malayalam  tumla  {Phlnrnis  or  Leucas  Indica),  a  common 
weed.  A  tuft  of  three  green  twigs  tied  to  a  doorway  precluded 
persons  from  crossing  tho  threshold  of  a  house,  and  a  similar  tuft 
to  the  end  of  a  staff  stuck  in  the  ground  was,  and  still  is,  in  some 
parts  a  sign  that  there  is  an  interdict  on  the  crops  thoro  growing. 

The  peoplo  must  have  been  a  vory  law  abiding  and  dooilo  race  if 
such  simplo  formalities  sufficed  to  govern  them.  But  indeed  custom, 
when  once  it  has  booome  law,  arrays  tho  whole  community  in  arms 
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against  the  Jaw-breafcor,  and  is  perhaps  the  safest  form  of  law  for  a 
semi-civilized  State. 

Anothor  curious  custom  has  come  down  from  auciont  times  and  is 
still  flourishing,  though  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  it  relies  for 
its  proper  effects  shows  signs  of  break,  ng  down  and  is  cited  as  a 
dogonoraey  of  Malayali  manners.  Any  one  desirous  of  raising  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  somo  temporary  purpose  invites 
h's  fvionds  to  join  Ivm  in  what,  is  rallied  a  kuri  or  lottery  :  chance 
ontors  very  littlo,  however,  into  the  arrangoniont,  and  it  would  be  a 
bottor  tonn  to  call  the  members  a  mutual  loan  society.  Tho  orga¬ 
nizer  of  tho  kuri  gets  a  certain  number  of  h:s  friends  to  subscribe 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  or  of  rico  huskod  or  unhusked,  as  tho 
oaso  may  bo.  Tho  friends  biing  their  contributions  to  hs  house, 

’  whero  they  are  hospitably  entertained,  and  by  lot  the  person  is 
selectod  to  whom  similar  contributions  from  all  present,  including 
tho  organizor  of  tho  kuri,  uro  to  be  made  at  a  certain  date  then 
and  thovo  fixocl.  Th's  individual  in  turn  hospitably  entertains 
his  fr.ends  whon  they  come  w.th  their  contnbut  ons.  A  third 
person  is  then  seloctod,  and  the  samo  th:ng  comes  off  at  h's  house. 
And  so  it  goos  on,  until  evory  ono  of  the  or'g  nal  mombors  or  his 
heir  has  in  turn  reaped  tho  benefits  of  the  contributions  of  bis 
friends.  Tho  arrangement  is  of  obvious  benefit  in  several  ways  to 
those  concerned. 

Trials  by  ordeal  were  and  still  are  very  common,  although  some 
forms  of  them  have  neoossarily  disappeared.  Tho  Zamorinin  1710 
entered  into  an  engagement  w,th  the  Honorable  Company ’s  Factors 
at  Tellioherry  to  ■  ubjeet  to  the  oil  ordeal  people  who  cl  sputod  with 
them  as  to  the  value  of  articles  agreed  to  bo  suppl  ed  for  money 
received.  This  engagement  is  recorded  in  the  Tolliehorry  Factory 
Diary  of  Gth  May  1728  as  :  "  A  grant  that  any  Mallabarr  having 
accounts  with  us  must  put  his  hand  in  Oyle  to  prove  the  verity 
thereof,  given  Anno  1710.”  Ancl  in  the  engagement  itself  it  was 
written  :  “  If  his  hand  comes  out  clean,  he  will  be  held  innocent 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  him,  as  usual,  the  expenses  lie  may  incur 
(in  taking  the  oath).”  The  form  of  taking  tho  oath  was  to  pick 
a  coin  out  of  a  pot  of  boiling  oil  with  the  hand,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  swathed  in  bandages  and  sealed  up,  and  the  state  of  the 
hand  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  (three  days,  it  is  understood) 
determined  tile  matter.  The  crocodile  ordeal,  in  which  a  man 
swam  across  a  piece  of  water  swarming  with  saurians  was  also  in 
vogue  at  some  plaoes  to  determine  tho  guilt  or  innocence  of  criminals. 
The  ordeal  by  weighiucnt  was,  and  still  is,  sometimes  resorted  to. 
A  man  who  wishes  to  establish  his  innocence  is  weighed :  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  neighbouring  tank  and  bathes,  and  if  on  returning  to  the 
scales  he  is  lighter  than  whon  he  went  into  the  water,  his  innocence 
is  established.  This  is  used  now-a-days  in  deciding  caste  offences. 

But  criminals  did  not  in  former  days  always  escape,  and  were  not 
always  given  the  option  of  submitting  the  test  of  their  innocence 
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to  an  ordeal.  The  five  great  crimes  were — (1)  murder  of  a  Brail- 
man  ;  (2)  drinking  spirits  (probably  a  crime  only  among  Brahmans, 
for  the  Nayars  are  not  now,  and  novcr  were  an  abstemious  caste,  nor 
were  the  other  lower  castes)  ;  (3)  theft  :  “  They  put  a  thief  to 
death  ”,  wrote  Sheikh  Ibn  Batuta  regarding  the  Malayalis  in  the 
fourteenth  century  A.T).,  “  for  stealing  a  single  nut,  or  oven  a  grain 
of  seed  of  any  fruit :  lienee  thieves  are  unknown  among  them,  and 
should  anything  fall  Torn  a  tree  none  except  its  proper  owner  would 
attempt  to  touch  it.”  (ibn  Batuta,  Travels,  Or.  Trane).  Committee, 
London,  1829,  p.  167)  ;  (4)  disobeying  a  teacher's  rules  ;  (f>)  cow- 
killing,  which  is  still  a  penal  olloncc  iii  the  Cochin  State.  Tho 
manner  of  carrying  out  capital  punishments  was  sometimes  bar¬ 
barous  in  the  extremo.  Criminals  wore  cut  in  half  and  exposed  on 
a  cross-bar,  in  the  manner  still  adopted  with  tigers  and  panthors  ^ 
slain  in  hunting  expeditions  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  local  doities. 
Thieves  were  similarly  cut  in  two  and  impaled  on  a  stake,  which 
probably  had  a  cross-bar,  as  the  word  for  it  and  that  for  an  eagle 
or  vulture  are  identical.  But  empaling  alivo  was  also  known,  and 
in  June  1795,  by  Urn  orders  of  tho  Poland  (Pycliy)  rebel  ohiof  two 
Mappillas  woro  thus  treated  after  a  pretended  trial  for  alleged 
robbery  in  a  Nayar’s  house  at  Venkad  in  Kottayam  Taluk.  Finally, 
great  criminal,  were  at  times  wrapped  up  in  green  palm  leaves  and 
torn  asunder  probably  by  olcpiiants. 

Whether  cannibalism  ovor  extensively  prevailed  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  at  times  was  porpetratod  among  tho 
lower  ordors  of  the  population,  who  ovon  now  take  vongoance  on 
the  higher  castes  by  stoning  tlioir  houses  at  night  and  by  various 
devices  siiporstitiously  set  down  to  tho  action  of  evil  spirits.  Ill 
modern  times  only  one  authentic  instance  of  cannibalism  is  on 
record,  and  it  was  vouched  for  by  tho  late  Hr.  Burnoll.  Some  of  the 
agrestic  slave  caste  had  murdered  a  Nayar  and  mutilated  tho  body, 
and  on  being  asked  why  they  had  committed  the  muvdor,  the  details 
of  which  they  freely  confessed,  they  repliod  that  if  they  ate  of  his 
flesh  their  sin  would  be  removed.  (Indian  Antiquary,  VIII,  88.) 

Down  to  tho  present  day  the  powor  of  enchantments  and  spells  is 
believed  in  implicitly  by  the  lowor  and  by  the  semi-educated  among 
the  uppor  classes  ;  and  some  individuals  of  tho  lower  classes  have  a 
powerful  superstitio  s  influence  over  tho  higher  castes  owing  to 
their  supposed  efficiency  in  creating  enchantments  and  spoils  and  in 
bringing  misfortunes.  The  family  of  famous  trackers,  whose 
sorvices  in  the  junglos  were  retained  for  11.11. H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  projected  sporting  tour  in  the  Anamallai  Mountains  in 
1875,  dropped  off  most  mysteriously  one  by  one  shortly  afterwards, 
stricken  down  by  an  unseen  hand,  and  all  of  them  expressing  before¬ 
hand  their  conviction  that  they  woro  under  a  cortain  individual’s 
Spell  and  were  doomod  to  certain  death  at  an  early  date.  They, 
were  probably  poisoned,  but  how  it  was  managod  remains  to  the 
present  day  a  mystery,  although  the  family  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  European  gontlomaa  who  would  have  at  once  brought  to  light 
any  ostensible  foul  play. 
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“  Bo  it  noted,”  wrote  Mr.  Walhouse,  late  M.C.S.,  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  January  1 870,  “  that  Malabar  is  the  land  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  sorcery  and  magic  ;  the  most  powerful  bliootas  and  demons 
reside  there.”  Ho  further  gives  details  of  three  of  the  forms  used 
in  compassing  tiro  discomfiture  of  enemies.  “  Make  an  image  with 
wax  in  tlio  form  of  your  euomy,  take  it  in  your  right  hand  at  night 
and  hold  your  chain  of  bonds  in  your1  loft  hand  ;  then  burn  the 
imago  with  duo  rites,  and  if  shall  slay  your  enemy  in  a.  fortnight. 
Another  strong  spell  for  evil  is  to  take  a.  human  bone  from  a  burial- 
ground  and  rooito  over  it  a  thousand  times  the  powerful  MalayaH 
mantra,  namely,  ‘  Om  !  Ilnmt !  IJram  I  Swine-faced  goddess  1  seize 
him  !  seize,  him  as  a  victim  !  drink,  drink  bis  blood  !  eat !  eat  his 
flesh  i  O  image  of  imminent  death  !  .75 hagavali  of  Malayala ! 

Glaum  !  Glaum  !  Om  !’  Tim  bone  thrown  into  an  enemy’s  house 

will  cause  his  ruin . Let  a  sorcerer  obtain  the  corpse  of  a 

maiden,  and  oil  a  Sunday  night  place  it  at  the  foot  of  a  bhuia 
haunted  tree  on  an  altar,  and  repeat  a  hundred  times  ‘  Om  !  Hrm  ! 
JJrom !  O  goddess  of  Malayala,  who  possossost  us  in  a  moment ! 
come  I  como  1  1’  The  corpse  will  then  bo  inspired  by  a  demon  and 
rise  up,  and  if  the  demon  bo  appeased  with  flesh  and  arrack,  will 
answer  all  questions  put.”  The  demons  “  can  be  bought,  carried 
about,  and  transferred  from  one  sorcerer  to  another.”  It  may  bo 
uddod  that  the  best  educated  native  gentlemen  have  even  yet 
hardly  got  over  their  objections  to  photography  on  the  ground 
that  their  enemies  may  obtain  possession  of  their  photographs, 
and  may  by  piercing  with  needles  the  eyes  and  other  organs,  and  by 
powerful  incantations,  work  them  serious  mischief.  Keralam  has 
twelvo  professional  magicians,  six  of  whom  work  to  win  the  good 
gods,  and  six  to  coerce  the  evil  ones. 

Of  belief  in  the  potency  of  the  “  ml  eye  ”  evidence  meets  one  at 
nearly  every  step  throughout  the  land.  A  house  or  a  shop  is  being 
built ;  there  surely  is  to  be  found  exposed  in  some  conspicuous 
position  an  image,  sometimes  of  extreme  indecency,  a  pot  covered 
with  cabalistic  signs,  a  prickly  branch  of  cactus  or  what  not  to  catch 
the  "  evil  eye  ”  of  passers-by  and  to  divert  their  attention  from  tho 
important  work  in  hand.  A  crop  is  being  raised  in  a  garden  visible 
from  the  road  :  the  vegetables  will  never  roach  maturity  unless  a 
bogey  of  some  sort  is  set  up  in  their  midst.  A  cow  will  stop  giving 
milk  unless  a  shell  is  tied  conspicuously  about  her  horns.  The  same 
idea  enters  into  all  domestic  events  and  arrangements,  and  that  not 
merely  among  Hindus,  but  among  Muhammadans  as  well,  to  an 
extent  that  is  with  difficulty  realized  by  Europeans. 

When  affliction  comes  the  animal  affected  is  served  with  grass,  . 
fruits,  etc.,  on  which  charms  have  been  whispered,  or  is  bathed  in 
charmed  water,  or  has  a  talisman  in  the  shape  of  a  palm-leaf  inscribed 
with  charms  rolled  up  and  ti  d  round  its  neck.  So  too  with,  human 
beings.  In  1 S77  a  poor  Mappilla  woman  residing  in  one  of  the  Lacca¬ 
dive  Islands  was  put  upon  her  trial  for  witchcraft  for  importing  into 
the  island  a  betel  leaf  with  a  certain  cabalistic  and  magical  inscription 
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on  it,  but  it  fortunately  turned  out  for  her  that  she  had  merely 
pounded  it  up  and  rubbed  it  over  her  daughter's  body  to  cure  her  of 
fits.  Ibn  Batuta  wrote  of  a  Malayali  king  who  was  converted  to 
Islam  by  the  leaf  of  “  the  tree  of  testimony,”  a  tree  of  which  it  was 
related  to  him  that  it  does  not  generally  drop  its  leaves,  “  but,  at  fcho 
season  of  autumn  in  every  year,  one  of  them  changes  its  colour,  first 
to  yellow,  then  to  red  ;  and  that  upon  this  is  written,  witli  the  pen  of 
power,  ‘  Tlioro  is  no  god  but  God  :  Muhammad  is  the  I’rophot  of 
God,’  and  that  this  leaf  alone  falls.”  Tho  falling  of  the  leaf  was  an 
annual  event  anxiously  looked  for,  and  tho  leal'  itself  was  elUeacious 
in  curing  diseases.  Now-a-days  tho  belief  among  Muhammadans 
still  subsists  that  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree  growing  on  Mount  Deli 
possess  similar  virtues. 

The  inmnlalion  for  the  ran, oval  of  spells  and  for  avoiding  future 
mischiefs  is  a  long  and  somewhat  complicated  affair  at  times.  Tho 
following  account  has  been  furnished  from  a  trustworthy  source 

“  Besides  this,  two  other  methods  called  Tolulika  (a  ceremony 
for  removing  different  sins  and  punishments  by  throwing  them  with 
leaves  into  the  lire),  and  Beliyulika  (a  ceremony  performed  by  waving 
a  basket  of  flowers  round  a  possessed  person),  are  also  adopted  in  tho 
case  of  human  beings,  and  the  mode  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  : 
First,  a  lighted  lamp  and  a  nazlii  (a  wooclon  vessel  containing  lnlf  a 
seer)  filled  with  rico  are  kept  in  the  verandah  or  in  tho  yard  of  a  house. 
On  the  north-east  corner  of  it  a  representation  of  Kala  Bhymvan 
(a  domon)  with  its  head  towards  tho  south  and  feet  towards  tho 
north,  is  made  in  live  colours,  viz.,  white,  yellow,  green,  red  and 
black.  Rice  cleaned  and  uncleaned,  tender  coeoanut,  plantains, 
pounded  rice,  fried  grain,  betel  leaf,  arcca  nut,  ote.,  are  placed  on  all 
the  four  sides  of  it.  A  Kypandi  (a  triangle  made  with  plantain  rind 
and  young  coeoanut  leaves  out  and  stuck  upon  it  in  rows)  having 
Kanikkali  (saffron  and  chunam  mixed  with  water  and  made  after  the 
fashion  of  a  gruel)  sprinkled  over  it,  is  placed  on  the  east,  red  gurusi 
(water  made  red  by  mixing  a  little  saffron  and  chunam  with  it)  and  a 
reddened  coeoanut  on  the  north,  and  black  gurusi  (water  mixed  with 
charcoal)  and  a  blackened  coeoanut  on  tho  south,  of  the  said 
representation.  After  modes  of  adoration  have  been  dono  to  these, 
Piniyal  (the  person  on  whom  exorcism  is  being  practised)  proceeds 
with  three  betel  leaves  and  three  pieces  of  areca  nut,  rico  and  wick 
in  the  right  hand  and  with  a  knife  in  tho  other,  and  goes  three  times 
round  the  said  representation,  and  then  standing  on  tho  west  of  it 
facing  towards  the  east,  holds  out  the  knife  three  times  against  the 
representation  and  cuts  three  times  across  it,  and  at  lost  sticks 
the  knife  in  its  light  eye,  and  then  sits  down.  After  this  a  wiok  is 
placed  in  the  Kypandi ,  one  in  the  red  gurusi,  and  a  third  on  the 
reddened  coeoanut  after  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Kali,  and  wicks 
are  similarly  placed  in  black  gurusi  and  on  the  blackened  coeoanut 
after  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Guiikan  (son  of  Saturn,  the  ruler  of 
the  fatal  hours).  Then  either  the  person  who  performs  tho  cere¬ 
mony  or  anybody  else  takes  one  bandful  of  the  leaves  of  Iranynyi 
(a  tree)  and  one  handful  of  those  of  nochchi  (a  shrub),  and  having 
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caused  Piniffld  to  keep  a  wick  upon  them  for  aroiding  the  evil  eye, 
keeps  them  aside.  Again  one  man  takes  one  handful  and  a  second 
/mother  handful  of  the  said  leaves  mid  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
Piniyal  and  rub  with  them  from  the  head  to  the  feet  of  the  I’ininnl, 
when  lilmmtam  ought  to  be  sung.  This  ought  to  be  that  port  ion  »r 
the  Hharalam  called  NilalhuUu  which  relates  the  story  of  the 
I’andiis  who  wore  troubled  by  Curua  by  means  o(  sorcery.  At  the  end 
of  oueli  verso,  the  said  leaves  ought  to  be  mixed  with  salt,  chillies, 
mustard  seed,  gingelly  seed,  etc,.,  and  burnt  in  fire  prepared  with 
jack  wood  ;  a  piece  of  iron  is  also  placed  in  the  fire.  At  the  end  of 
tlio  four  verses  in  this  manner  Pmuli  and  ijuntsi,  are  thrown  aside, 
having  due  hymns  sung  by  the  person  who  performs  tho  ceremony. 
After  this,  the  body  of  tho  Piniyal  is  anointed  with  the  ground  root  of 
a  medicinal  plant  called  Panal  mixed  with  gingelly  oil.  The  said 
piece  of  iron  is  then  taken  out  of  the  lire  and  placed  in  front  of  tho 
Piniyal,  and  tho  performer  takes  in  his  hands  the  smoke  that  bursts 
out  by  pouring  upon  it  water  mixed  with  gingelly  and  lamp  oil,  and 
rubs  tho  body  of  the  Piniyal  with  it.  A  eocoanut  is  then  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  Piniyal,  having  two  wicks  one  across  the  other  upon 
it.  Tho  Piniyal  then  crosses  the  eocoanut  three  times  forward 
and  backward,  with  a  knife  in  tho  right  hand  and  with  a  lighted 
wick  in  the  othor,  and  then  sets  fire  to  t.ho  wicks  already  placed  oil 
the  eocoanut.  Tho  Piniyal  then  attempts  throe  limes  to  out  tho 
eocoanut  witli  the  knife,  and  /it  tho  fourth  Lime  cuts  it  into  two 
pieces,  and  then  destroys  the  said  representation  with  tho  hands 
and  puts  a  mark  on  the  forehead.  Thus  it  ends. 

“  This  is  generally'  performed  for  males  just  before  their  first 
marriage,  and  also  when  they  appear  to  he  subject  to  such  injuries  as 
those  already  mentioned.  This  is  done  for  females  also  on  the  clay 
previous  to  tho  Pwnsavana  (a  ceremony  generally  observed  by  them 
in  the  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth  month  of  their  first  pregnancy).  It  is 
also  performed  for  females  who  are  afflicted  with  barrenness.” 

There  arc  no  professional  augurs  among  the  population,  but  the 
events  of  their  daily  lives  are  supposed  to  bo  largely  influenced  by  the 
signs  presented  to  them  by  various  birds  and  beasts  and  human  beings 
and  substances  of  sorts.  Tho  following  list  of  good  and  bad  omens 
has  been  prepared  by  a  native  gentleman. 

Good  omens.— The  sight  of  such  birds  as  crows  and  pigeons,  etc., 
and  beasts  as  efoer,  etc.,  moving  from  loft  to  right,  and  dogs  and 
jackals  moving  inversely,  and  other  beasts  found  .similarly  and  singly, 
wild  crow,  cock,  ruddy  goose,  mongoose,  goat  and  peacock  seen  singly, 
or  in  couples  either  at  right  or  left ;  the  rainbow  seen  on  right  or  left 
side  or  behind,  prognosticates  good,  but  the  reverse  if  seen  in  front. 

Butter-milk,  raw'  rice,  P-uOalptra,  ( Tnchomnt/ies  anguim) 
Priyungii  flower,  honey,  ghee,  red  cotton  jiuce,  autmwny,  sulphurate, 
‘metallic  mug,  bell  ringing,  lamp,  lotus,  Koruha  grass  (Agrostis 
linearis),  raw  fish,  flesh,  flour,  ripe  fruits,  sweetmeats,  gems,  sandal¬ 
wood,  elephant,  pots  filled  with  water,  a  virgin,  a  woman,  a  couple 
of  Brahmans,  Rajas,  respectable  men,  white  flower,  white  yak  tail, 
whit/'  doth  and  white  horse. 


(Jliank-shell,  flagstaff,  turband,  trium-phnl  arch,  Iruitlul  so 
burning  fire,  elegant  eatables  or  drinkables,  carts  with  men  i 
cows  with  their  young,  mares,  bulls  or  cows  with  ropes  tied  to  I  Ik 
necks,  palanquin,  swans,  peacock  and  Indian  crane  warbling  .sweet, 1\ 


Excluding  the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  arc  wholly  Muhammadan, 
the  Hindus  are  most  numerous  in  PnlgJmt  Taluk,  where,  of  every 
100,000  of  the  population  ,  80,548  are  Hindus,  and  fewest  in  numbers 
in  Cochin  Taluk,  where  the  proportion  is  only  25,060.  The 
Muhammadans  similarly  are  most  numerous  in  Email  Taluk, 
proportion  50,646,  and  least  numerous  in  Palghat,  proportion  0,441. 


The  Christians  again  are  most  numerous  in  Cochin  Taluk, 
proportion  .r>0,3i54,  and  least  numerous  in  Valluvanad  Taluk, 
proportion  only  40.  Of  people  of  other  religions,  the  largest  number 
are  in  Wynad  Taluk,  proportion  174,  and  tho  fewest  in  I’alghal 
Taluk,  proportion  nil. 

Hindus. 


Of  the  strange  medley  of  cults  and  religions  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  .Hinduism,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
in  a  few  pages. 

The  earliest  aboriginal  cult  was  probably  that  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  animism— the  propitiation  of  evil  spirits,  male  and 
female— for  in  the  earliest  lelics  of  religion  still  extant  there  seems 
to  be  embodied  a  belief  in  an  ox's  ence  aft  r  death.  Persons  who 
caused  sorrow  and  trouble  in  life  were  aft'  r  death  suppose  1  tolo 
thB  can »  of  farther  unhappiness,  and  as  such  they  had  to  be 
propitiated  with  gifts  which  they  would  have  appreciated  when 
alive.  They  had  to  bo  supplied  with  the  weapons,  the  cooking  pots, 
the  oil  receptacles,  I  ho  lamps,  the  ornaments,  the  water  jars,  and  tho 
implements  winch  thev  used  during  life.  Periodically  solemn 
festivals  wore  held,  and  a  portion  of  tho  viands  was  solemnly  set 
apart  for  the  departed. 

In  ovory  garden  on  tiro  southern  side,  oven  in  tiro  prosout  day,  a 
portion  is  set  apart  whore  tho  bonos  of  those  who  aro  burned  are 
buried  in  pots,  and  lv'ghtly  lights  are  period  cally  kept  blazing  in 
memory  of  tho  day  on  which  tho  docoasod  dopartocl  this  hfo. 

This  custom  provails  among  Nayars,  Tiyars ,  and  the.  artisan 
castes,  and  it  is  no  doubt  tho  latest  development  of  tho  cult,  which 
dictated  the  making  of  the  jnassi  vo  sepulchral  urns  and  tho  orootiou 
of  the  massive  cromlechs,  and  k  stvaciw  with  which  tho  district 
abounds,  hut  of  which,  trad.t.on,  in  any  roliablo  form,  is  wholly 
wanting. 


A  distinct  ad\ 
from  those  sepulchral  rol 
in  their  forms,  mil  in  lie 


than  any  similar  relies  in  i  uy  land  yet  explored.  An  although 
tho  subjoet  is  arcliao  logically  of  hstorical  interest,  its  ehiof 
importance  sooms  to  lie  in  its  religious  aspect,  and  as  such  it  muy 
bo  fitly  introduced  here. 


In  so  far  as  explorations  have  yot  boon  conducted  tho  sepulchral 
remains  referred  lo  maybe  separated  into  four  classos,  which,  from 
internal  evidence,  may  probably  bo  correctly  classified  chrono¬ 
logically  thus 

•  its::” 

III.  Caves  with  massive  urns  ( kula-kallu )  and  massive  sepul- 
ohral  urns  without  cavos. 

TV.  Modern  sepulchral  urns  of  a  small  size. 
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There  is  a  liffch  'class  which  has  not.  boon  authoritatively  con¬ 
nected  with  sepulchral  uses.  This  class  is  known  as  I. ho  lopihMu 
(hat  stone),  and  evidently  belongs  to  the  niogalithic  period  ol 
Class  I. 


Illustrations  Nos.  I  and  1 
stouo  iT-presontod  in  No.  I 
November  181!)  who  thus  s 
its  s  tuation,  size,  and  app 
would  not  huvo  boon,  in  v.  ii 
botwoon  tho  stones  which 
themselves  placed  on,  tho  so.n 
have  so  far  as  known 
Mr.  Babington’s  conclusion  cither  tint  th  \si 
sepulchral,  or,  if  sepulchral,  that  their  contents  hi  ve  crumbled 
into  indistinguishable  dust  is  fully  justified. 


f  this  uncertain  class  ;  the  hat 
xplorod  by  Mr.  Babiuglum  in 
:p  I. he  result  :  "  Though  from 

was  led  to  expect  my  labour 
v  was  found  in  tho  hollow  space 
1  tho  lopihilhi  and  which  wore 
rwmuur  researches  made  since 
ci|U  illy  unHucc.'jHsful,  and 


.Spcc'inens  of  the  first  of  the  four  undoubtedly  sepulchral  class  s 
may  bo  found  scattered  widely  over  tho  llilly  country  in  the  South 
of  JVla'abar,  and  one  clmucteristic  group  of  them  is  to  bo  f>  uud  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  tho  Kidlwlikoil  mountain  peak  in  tile  Kaniilpal 
amsam  of  l.’alghat  Taluk.  They  invariably  contain  the  remains  of 
iron  implements  and  weapons  and  oarthon  po;s.  All  covered  up 
most  carefully  w.th  lino  earth  whehlus  in  genua, I  been  carefully 
siftod.  Those  remains  oo  respond  so  closely  iv.tli.  ord'nary  cromlechs 
elsewhere  that  it  is  unnooossury  to  illustrate  them.  Tho  stones 
composing  tho  skbs  and  ends  of  the  place  of  sepulture  are  some¬ 
times  fully  expos  xl,  sometimes  half-bur iod,  and  so.not'mrs  only 
just  sho.v.ng  above  the  surface.  Occasionally  tho  cromlech  has 
a  oirelo  of  stonos  placed  round  it  at  the  cl  stance  of  a  yard  or 


Of  Class  If,  specimens  (Illustrations  Nos.  ill  to  VII)  occa¬ 
sionally  come  to  light,  by  accident,  in  quart  ying  blocks  of  stone,  or 
in  digging  tho  foundations  of  buildings.  Such  specimens  are  known 
to  ox.st  m  tho  following  places:  -(I)  in.  tho  T.illavil  d  isani  of 
Kuttiyori  amsam  in  Chirakkal  Taluk  ;  (2)  in  the  Taliparamba  and 
Triciumiamm  desanis  of  Taliparamba  anisam  in  the  same  taluk  ; 
(3)  in  the  Padinyattu mini  anisam  and  donum  of  On  lieu!-  Taluk. 
Their  ox' stance  has  boon  reported  from  many  other  places  (.Sewell's 
“  Lists  of  Antiquities,  Madras,”  p.  210,  sn/.).  The  contents  are, 
in  all  rospoots,  similar  to  thoso  from  the  megalithio  class.  Those 
caves  are  th  woforo  probably  of  tho  same  ago  as  (  lie  mogalithu 
class,  although  in  form  they  differ  widely  from  the  square  mogalithu: 
cromlech,  as  will  bo  soon  from  the  following  plans  and  sections. 
Tho  caves  are  invariably  out  out  ot  soil,  (atorite  rock,  and  as  gneiss 
is  both  more  difficult  to  work  and  scarcer  than  laterito  in  l hr. 
parts  where  these  eaves  aro  to  be  found,  it  is  probable  that  tho 
architects  adapted  themselves  to  circumstances,  and,  instead  of 
building  their  sepulchres  or  death-houses,  sot  to  work  to  excavate 
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Tho  noxl  illustration,  No.  VIII,  convoys  an  accurate  idea  of 
tho  style  of  tho  eavthonwaro  vessels  and  iron  weapons  and  imple¬ 
ments  found  in  these  oxcavatod  “  death-houses.” 

It  was  probably  »  distinct  advanco  in  civilisation  and  in  religious 
ideas  (as  will  bo  presently  explained)  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  next  class  (No.  Ill)  of  sopulchrnl  relies,  for  tho  kuta-kalln 
remains  invariably'  contain  a  largo  sopulchrnl  urn  placed  inside  an 
excav  ted  chamber,  in  addition  to  the  usual  earthonwn.ro  pots  and 
iron  implements  characteristic  of  tlio  supposed  earlier  sepulchral 
relics.  Moreover,  in  these  kntu-kaUu  chambers  are  tio  he  found 
oarthonware  pots  of  a  more  advanced  type,  evincing  that  meanwhile 
society  had  begun  to  p  y  attention  to  ornamenting  tho  vessels 
in  domestic  two.  Beads,  too,  arc  found  in  thorn,  and  tho  iron  imple¬ 
ments,  weapons  are  more  varied  in  form  as  if  dosigned  for  more 
extended  wants. 

Illustrations  (Nos.  IX  to  XII)  copied  from  a  very  interesting 
piper  comnmnoated  by  Mr.  .1.  Bahingtm  to  th  >  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay  in  December  1820  (Roprint,  Bombay  Literary 
Society’s  Transactions,  1877,  p.  342),  are  representative  of  those 
kuta-kalln  remains  an  1  of  their  contents. 

The  occurrence  of  these  massive  half-backed  earthenware 
urns  in  the  excavated  chambers  of  the  kuta-kalln  seems  to  supply 
tho  necessary  connecting  link  between  society,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  for  Malayalis,  as  already  said,  still  adhere  to  the 
practice  of  using  small  sepulcharl  urns  of  the  IV  class.  But 
now-a-days  the  charred  bones  of  the  deceased  arc  place  1  in  the 
urns  as  a  temporary  resting  place  only,  and  are,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  removed  and  cast  into  the  fresh  water  of  the 
holy  rivers.  Formerly  I  here  was  evidently  no  intention  of  ever 
disturbing  the  relics  after  they  were  put  in  their  final,  resting- 
place. 

Tho  shape  of  some  of  the  ancient  urns  perhaps  affords  a  oluo 
to  the  idea  which  originally  suggest  d  this  mode  of  sepulture;  for 
in  Malabar,  as  in  the  districts  cast  of  the  ghats,  their  shape  is  at 
times  peculiar.  The  urn  shown  in  Mr.  Bal  ington’s  illustration 
(No.  IX)  wasevident  y  tho  final  resting-daosof  a  person  of  wealth 
and  oonsilcrition — the  extort,  of  tho  excavation,  the  massive 
oharacter  of  the  capstone,  and  the  articles  found,  all  attest  this. 
Minner  individuals  bad  to  be  content  with  Ipss  pretentious  tombs, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  found  (hot  in  many  localities  in  t  e  district 
massivo  half-baked  s  -ru'chra!  urns,  s’mplv  buried  in  tho  ground, 
are  gro  iped  together,  generally  on  hill  sides,  in  large  numbers; 
occasionally,  u  here  tho  later.' to  rock  occurs  noa  -  the  surface,  the 
rook  is  hollowed  out  a  little  to  admit  of  receiving  the  urn,  hut  no 
attempt  is  made  at  constructing  a  chamber  round  each  um. 
What  is  further  peculiar  about,  thorn  is  that,  while  some  ore 
pkintl.v  made  like  that  si  own  in  Mr.  Babington’s  illus  ration 
(No.  IX),  in  others  of  them,  as  m  some  of  the  specimens  to  be 
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found  at  Vania inkulam  jn.-th  '.  Valluvanad  -taluk,  the  bottom  of 
the  uv  i  thickens  out  in  a  circular- shutpe  and  through  this  protu¬ 
berance  a  small  h  >Io  is  drilled.  ■  > 

It  has  boon  suggest  4  that  lies  ..peculiarity/  in  construction  is 
emblematic  of  the  religions  ideas  onnojted.  with  tho  Bhu-devi 
or  oarJi  goddss  ( I'dlun ),.  .*ud  that- burial  in  this  fashion  was 
omblcmatio  of  tho  return  of  the  individual  to  the  womb  of  Metlior 
Earti.  The  j  rotuhoranoj  on  the  hottom  of  tho  urn  under  this 
su  pos'tio.i  would  signify  tha1  it  wa,  representative  of  the 

Tho  worship  of  tho  earth  goddess  is  a  subject  full  ol  difficulty ; 
it  probably  ovmc  in  wit  ,  the  advance  in  civilisation,  which  taught 
men  that  tho  earth  was  fruitful  if  tilled,  and  possibly  t  .0  transi¬ 
tion  f  0111  the  megilithie  and  excavated  tomb  |  cried  t:j  the 
period  in  wh'oh  earthe.i  sepulchral  urns  began  to  bo  used  marks 
a  change  in  Malay  ali  civilisation  from  a  past  >ral  life  to  oho  of 
arricuHuro,  an  I  from  a  belief  in  the  powrs  for  e  od  and  evil  of 
d  parted  -  inn  hi  spirits  to  1  no  in  r'uic  i  i he  former  belief  began 
to  bo  modified  by  t  ai  idea  ol'  an  eartli  goild  -ss,  who  became  the 
refuge  1  f  tho  dead. 

To  the  present  drv  there  is  a  native  tradition,  which  of  <■  urse 
is  n  t  in  harmony  wilh  orthodox  Sanserif,  texts,  and  which  rum 
as  follows : — 

“As  long  UK  the  bones  remain  undestr  >yod  arid  uudefiled;” 

“Si  ,'oig  doos  (he  soul  enjoy  houvon.” 

And  this  tradition  has  st'li  such  a  po.vcrfulholdoo  the  pooplo,  that 
their  suporstit  ous  fears  an  i.t  once  aroused  if  such  places  of 
sepult  rente  veiled  up.  Toihisfueli  gohi  fly  is  to  bo  attributrd 
the  lead  fac,  tint,  so  little  ii  still  lcn  'W.i  about  i  heso  death  reliot. 
When  atomh  is  by  ncci  lont  dis  -overe  I,  i,  ia  generally  for  supor- 
stiiious  n  as  ms  close  I  up  again  at  onooand  tho  fact  of  its  exi  .tonce 
is  kept  secret. 

But  even,  necovding  t  >  orthodox  Brah  nanioal  ideas  the 
cor. -so  of  a  human  b  rug  is,  if  tile  proper  mantra-ms  aroused, 
d  livorod  at  the  burning  ground  to  the  car.,  of  Rndnui  (one  form 
of  Siva),  whose  charge  ceases  when  tho  burnin:  is  complete. 
Tho  uuburnt  bones  become  pure  and  ought  to  bo  delivered  in  a 
pure  form  to  Paravusviran  (another  foim  of  Siva),  whose  pro¬ 
perty  they  become.  This  is  effected  by  casting  them  into  the 
fresh  water  of  holy  streams,  such  ns  the  Ganges,  and  into 
branches  of  the  ICaveri  as  at  Tirunelli  in  Wynad,  and  Pcr.ir.  in 
Coimbatore,  and  the  like.  But  it  i«  not  always  convenient  to 
carry  away  tlie  bones  at  once  for  this  purpose,  and  frequently  it 
is  not  done  for  years.  Meanwhile,  Uieiefore,  the  bones  are 
placed  in  a  holy-  urn'  (Class  IV)  and  preserved  till  a  fitting' 
opportunity  occurs  for  their  removal.  The  spirit  of  tho  deceased 


NO.  !l  TOPI  KftLLU  CHAT  8T0NE>  NEAR  MANJERI .  ERNAO  TALUK 


NO.  iV 


^  Rain  Channel 
B  Open  Space 
,0.  Recessed  Enin 
D  Cell 


ROOK  CELL  AT  BAHGfiLA  MSTTA  PARAN1BA  TR1CHAASARARI  DESAM 

TALIPARAHBA  AMSAM  CHiRAKKftL  TALUK 

SECTION 


VI.  HOCK  cell  at  bancala  motta  faramba  trichamaram  desam-tauparamba  m$m  CHIRAKKAL  TALUK. 


NO.  VII. 


ROCK-CELLS  AT  GHAILIL  KURINYOLI  PARAMBA 


PADINYATTAMURI  AMSAM  &  DESAhfl 
CALICUT  TALUK  UNO.  ANT-ViH-.TC3) 


GROUND 


fffi.  iK.  SECTION  OF  A  XUTfl  KALLU  (UMBRELLA  8T0NE) 
(MR.  J  BAEINSKM), 


B  Cap  stone  Kuta  Kattu 

C  Excavated  chamber  or  Cell 

D  Sepulchral  urn  made  of  thick  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  not  more  than 
half  baked  containing  earthenware  vessel  half  filled  with  very  fine 
powder  or  sand,  probably  animal  matter  -apparently  mixed  with 
mica  and  shining  in  appearance. 

E  Covering  Stone-Granite, 


NO.  X.  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  FOUND  IH  KUTA  MLLU 
(UMBRELLA  STONE)  CELL8  AND  URNS. 


8  Tripod 
0  Lamp 

D  Various  highly  glazed  earthen  vessels 


NO.  XI.  VARIOUS  IRON  WEAPONS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  FOUND 
IN  THE  l  U  T  A  K  A  L  L  U  (UMBRELLA  STONEt  CELLS  AND  URNS. 


NO.  XII.  VARIOUS  BEADS  FOUND  IN  K  U 1 A 

CELLS  AND  URNS 


A  These  beads  are  transparent. 


is  meanwhile  supposed  to  inhabit  the  western  room— the  honored 
gueit-chamb  <r  of  tho  house— into  wliicli  it  is  conveyed  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  dea'hin  the  holy  am  be 'ore  the  latter  is  finally 
consigned  to  its  temporary  rosting-plneo  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  garden.  The  urn  used  must  he  of  unburnt  fresh 
oarth,  a  ('not  which  goes  a  long  way  to  connect  the  ancient  and 
modern  pra  stiooi  on  this  point,  for  the  massive  urns  of  Class  III 
above  described  aro  likewise  constructed  of  only  partidly  baked 
oarth. 

The  native  tradition  dill  extant,  that  so  long  ns  the  bones 
remained  “  an  lestroyed  and  undefilod  ”  the  deceased  enjoyed 
heaven,  is  no  doubt  the  original  ancient  idea,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  id  -a  gave  rise,  to  the  first  three  classes  of  these  form) 
of  aopnl'uro.  Modern  ideas  havo  changed  simply  by  making 
priestly  intercessions  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  deceased. 

This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the.  ideas  now  in  vogue  regard¬ 
ing  the  sraddha,  ceromonbs,  for  priestly  ingenuity  has  had 
a  wide  senpo  in  following  the  course  of  a  departed  spirit  and  in 
inventing  obstacles  to  its  fin  d  a  tainmcin  of  bliss.  At  even- 
step  of  the  prata.,  or  dopar'ed  spirit,  obstacles  aro  thrown  in  it's 
way,  and  I  eavy  foil  is  leviod  from  the  pockets  of  the  deceased’s 
dsscendjnvls  to  purchase  gull,  or  progress  onward  through  purga¬ 
tory — I  ho  “  fourth  mansion  ”  as  it  is  sometimes  c  lied  by 
Maiiyalis — to  ot'-er  births  an  1  ultimate  emancipation.  Neglest 
to  p  r  'orm  the  necessary  ceremonies  baves  the  departed  spirit  in 
tho  conditio  t  o'- a  pisacht  or  foul  wandering  ghost,  disposed  to 
talc  i  roven  ;c  for  its  misery  by  a  variety  of  malignant  acts  on 
living  creatures.  While  on  the  other  hind,  tho  duo  performance 
of  the  ceremonin<  converts  the  prata  into  a  p'.Li  wi  h  divine 
honours  which  are  paid  t->  it  in  the  Sraddha  ce.-omocy.  At  this 
stage  oven  priestly  in  terforenoe  di  es  not  leave  the  departed  soul,  for 
tho  pilri  has  to  progress  through  various  other  stagos  of  bliss  till 
admitted  finally  into  heaven.  Milayalis,  like  other  Hindus,  flock 
to  Giaya  for  tho  performance  of  Sraddha  coromonies,  because  of  the 
efficacy  of  tho  sorvico  conduotnd  thoro  in  procuring  direct  admission 
into  hoaven  of  tho  pilris  at  whatovor  stage  of  gati,  or  progress, 
they  had  previously  arrived. 

Tho  primary  or  foundational  religious  idea  of  tho  Malayali  Hindu, 
then,  consisted  probably  of  a  reliof  in  the  evil  propensities  of  deceas¬ 
ed  porsuiis  (animism).  When  calamity  attacked  him  ho  sought  rofuge 
in  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  evil  wandering  spirits  of  his  ancestors, 
or  of  other  men  or  women.  Wlion  disoaso  attacked  a  community  an 
evil  spirit,  gonorally  fominino,  was  supposed  to  be  the  author.  And 
so  it  remains  to  the  prosont  day  :  asb'ologrrsare  consulted  when  the 
calamity  is  a  personal  one  :  when  tho  trouble  is  common  to  socioty 
it  is  the  velichchappadu  (tho  enlightener  or  oracle)  of  tho  looal  deity, 
who  falls  into  a  trance,  becomes  inspired,  and  points  out  the  remedy 
to  the  assembled  multitude. 
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The  snakes,  too,  aro  supposod  to  oxorciso  an  ovil  infiuonoo  on 
human  boings  if  thoir  shrinos  aro  not  rospoofocl.  A  clump  of  wild 
jungle  troos  luxuriantly  lostoonod  with  graceful  creopers  is  usually  to 
bo  found  in  tho  snutli-wost  corner  of  tho  gardens  of  all  rospootable 
Malayali  Hindus,  Tho  spot  is  loft  free  to  nature  to  dual  with  as  sho 
likos.'  Every  troo  and  bush,  ovory  branch  and  twig  is  sacred.  This 
is  tho  vishaltum  kamn  (poison  shrine)  or  nar/a  koiUi  (snako  shrine). 
Usually  there  is  a  granite  stone  ( chitlra  kula-lcalln)  carved  after  tho 
fashion  of  a  cobra's  hood  set  up  and  consecrated  in  this  waste  spot. 
Leprosy,  itch,  barrenness  in  women,  deaths  of  children,  tho  frequent, 
appearance  of  suakos  in  tho  garden,  and  other  disoasos  and  calamities 
supposod  to  bo  brought  about  by  poison,  aro  all  sot  down  to  tho  anger 
of  tho  serpents.  If  there  is  a  snako  shrine  in  tho  garden,  sacrifices 
and  coromonios  nr ■  resorted  to.  If  there  is  none,  then  the  placo  is 
diligently  dug  up,  and  search  made  for  a  snako  stone,  and  if  one  is 
found  it  is  concluded  that  tho  calamities  have  occurred  because  ol 
there  having  previously  been  a  snako  slu'ino  at  tho  spot,  and  bonauso 
tho  shrine  had  boon  nogloctod.  A  slu'ino  is  then  at  unco  formed,  and 
costly  sacrifices  and  coromonios  servo  to  allay  tho  sorpont’s  angor. 

Allied  with  this  worship  of  tho  sorpont,  there  occur  two  othor 
religious  ideas  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  correct  or  to 
satisfactory  conclusions  ;  for  phallic  and  salcii  worship  and  troo 
worship  aro  somehow  inextricably  mixed  up  with  sorpont. 1  worship  in 
Malayali  Hinduism.  It  is  possiblo  that  tho  troo  1  was  at  first  simply 
an  emblem  of  tho  phallus,  and  the  sorpent  was,  and  still  continues  to 
bo,  on  emblem  of  tho  sexual  passion. 

Then  again  thoso  are  probably  a  development  uf  tlui  sun  and 
earth  goddess  worship,  for,  contemporaneously  with  tho  ohango 
from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  life,  fortility  of  tho  soil  scorns  to 
have  boon  recognised  and  ombodiod  in  divino  malo  and  fomalo  forms. 

It  would  bo  out  of  place  here  to  consider  thoso  points  in  detail.  Tt 
is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Malayali  Hindus  aro  still  to  a  very 
groat  oxtont  demon  and  ancestor  worshippers;  that  this  was  probably 
tlioir  original  religious  idea  and  that,  probably  with  tho  introduction 
of  agriculture,  tlioir  religious  ideas,  in  which  images’  of  tho  diviuitios 
played  no  part,  roooivod  fresh  impressions  tending  towards  tho 
phallic  cult  which  still  holds  thorn  enchained. 

It  remains  to  considor  how  their  religion  has  boon  affected  by  tho 
introduction  of  foreign  ideas. 

It  is  certain  that  Jain  missionaries  ponotratod  as  far  as  Malabar  in 
Asoka’s  timo,  for  Asoka,  in  ono  of  his  Girnar  edicts,  says  ’  oxprossly  ; 
“  In  the  whole  dominion  of  tho  king  Dovanampriya  Priyadarsin,  as 
also  in  tho  adjacont  countrios,  as  Chola,  Paudya,  Satyaputra,  Kerala- 
putra,  as  far  as  Tamavaparni,  the  kingdom  of  Antioohus,  tho 
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Grecian  king,  and  of  his  neighbour  kings,  the  system  of  earing  for  tho 
sick,  both  of  mon  and  of  cattle,  followed  by  king  Duvanampriya 
Priyndarsin,  has  boon  everywhere  brought  into  praotico  ;  and  at  all 
places  where  useful  healing  barbs  for  mon  and  cattlo  were  wanting, 
he  hits  causotl  them  to  bo  brought  and  planted  ;  and  at  all  places 
where  roots  and  fruits  wore  wanting,  lie  has  caused  them  to  bo 
brought  and  planted  ;  also  he  has  caused  wells  to  bo  dug  and  troos  to 
be  planted  on  the  roads  for  the  benofit  of  cattle.”  Hum  Keralaputra, 
or  as  sometimes  transliterated  Kelalaputra,  retbvs  undoubtedly  to  the 
king  of  ancient  Chera,  and  the  fact  that  Chera  embracod  the  Malabar 
district  and  a  good  deal  more  is  generally  accepted  as  historic  lly 
correct. 

Tiro  .Tains  seem  to  have  made  very  little  impression  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  of  tho  pooplo,  for  evon  a  regard  for  animal  lifo,  the  groat 
characteristic  of  tho  Jains,  had,  until  mcont  years,  very  little  hold 
on  tho  pooplo  ;  and  even  now  the  groat  bulk  of  tho  Hindu  population 
feed  on  fish  and  flesh  whon  they  can  got  it,  and  it  is  only  the  un¬ 
enlightened  upper  classes,  wire  are  undor  Brahmanieal  influence, 
who  observe  tho  practice  of  abstaining  from  flosh.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  may  bo  rogardod  as  having  been  introduced  to 
this  limited  oxtent  by  the  Brahmans  rather  than  by  the  .Tains. 

Tho  .Tains  do,  howover,  seem  to  have  loft,  bohind  them  one  of  their 
peculiar  stylos  of  temple  architecture  ;  for  tho  H  ndoo  temples  and 
oven  tho  Muhammadan  inosquos  of  Malabar  aro  all  built  in  tho  style 
peculiar  to  the  Jains,  as  it,  is  still  to  bo  seen  in  tho  Jain  bastis&l 
Mudbiddri  and  othor  places  in  tho  South  Canara  district .  Regarding 
this  style,  Mr.  Forgusson  has  tho  following  suggostivo  remarks  in  his 
work  on  the  “  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture  ”  : — 

“  When  1  we  doscend  tho  ghats  into  Canara,  or  the  Tulavn  - 
country,  wo  come  on  a  totally  different  state  of  matters.  Jainism  is 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  templos  belong 
to  this  soot,  but  their  architecture  is  noither  the  Dravidian  style  of 
tho  South,  nor  that  of  Northern  India,  and  indeod  is  not  known  to 
oxist  any  where  else  in  India  proper,  but  recurs  with  all  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  Nopal.”  “  They  =  are  much  plainer  than  Hindu  temples 
usually  are.  Tho  pillars  look  like  logs  of  wood  with  tho  angios 
partially  chamfered  off,  so  as  to  make  them  octagons,  and  the  slop¬ 
ing  roofs  of  the  verandahs  are  so  evidently  woodon  that  tho  stylo 
itself  cannot  be  far  romovod from  a  woodon  original.  In  many 
places,  indeod,  bolow  tho  ghats  the  temples  aro  still  wholly  construct¬ 
ed  in  wood  without  any  admixture  of  stone,  and  almost,  all  tho 
features  of  tho  Moodbidri  templos  may  bo  found  in  wood  at  tho 
present  day.  The  blinds  botwoon  tho  pillars,  which  aro  there  oxo- 
outod  in  stono,  aro  found  in  wood  in  every  city  in  India,  and,  with 
very  little  variation,  aro  used  by  Europeans  in  Calcutta  to  a  greater 
■  oxtent,  perhaps,  than  thoy  were  over  used  by  tho  natives. 

»  Edition  1876,  p.  270. 

»  lbU.,p.  271. 

a  Note. — The  buildings  in  this  style  in  Malabar  are  in  variably  built  of  wood  in 
all  thoir  characteristic  portions. 
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“  Tho  feature,  however,  which  presents  tiro  greatest  rosom- 
blanoe  to  the  northorn  stylos  is  tho  rovorso  slope  of  the  oaves  abovo 
tho  vorandah.  I  am  not  awaro  of  its  oxistoneo  anywhere  olao  south 
of  Nopal,  and  it  is  so  poouliar  that  it  is  much  more  h'Icoly  to  have  boon 
copied  than  roinvontod.” 

“  I  1  oaunot  offer  oven  a  plausible  conjecture  how,  or  at  what 
time,  a  connection  existed  botwoen  Nopal  and  Thibet  and  Canara, 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  tho  case.”  Further  on,  after  des¬ 
cribing  tho  architect uro  of  Nopal,  Mr.  Forgnssou  oontinuos  '  : 

“  It  may  bo  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  tho  architecture  of 
Canai'a,  I  romarkod  on  tho  similarity  that  oxistod  b  itwonn  tint  of 
that  romolo  provinoo  and  the  style  that  is  found  in  this  Himalayan 
valloy  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  look  at  the  illustrations 
quotod  above  and  not  perceive  the  similarity  between  them  and  tho 
Nepalese  examples,  though  it  might  roquiro  a  familiarity  with  all  tho 
photographs  to  make  it  evident,  without  its  bring  pointed  out. 
This  being  the  easo,  it  is  curious  to  find  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  stating, 
more  than  seventy  veers  ago,  ‘  that  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  tho 
N  iwar  women,  like  those  among  the  Noyaus,  may,  in  fact,  have  as 
many  husbands  as  they  ploaso,  being  at  liberty  to  divorce  them 
continually  on  the  slightest  pretence. :  (Nopal,  p.  187.)  Dr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  Hamilton  also  remarks  tint  ‘  though  a  small  portion  of  tho 
Nowavs  havo  torsaKon  tho  ttootnno  ol  isuumia  and  adopted  the 
worship  of  Siva,  it  is  without  changing  their  maimers,  which  are 
ohiofly  romarlcablo  for  their  extraordinary  carelessness  ubout.  tho 
conduct  of  their  womon  ;  ’  and  lie  elsewhere  ro.mr.rks  on  th  >ir  pvoiuis- 
euousnoss  and  licentiousness — (Account  of  Kingdom  of  Nopal,  pp.  20 
42,  61,  ole.).  Til  fact,  thorn  are  no  two  irihis  in  India,  except  tho 
.  Nayars  and  Nowavs,  who  tiro  known  to  lvivo  the  same  strange 
notions  as  to  fomalo  chastity,  and  that  coupled  with  the  arcliit  luturo 
and  other  peculiarities,  seems  to  point  tea.  similarity  of  race  which  is 
both  curious  and  interesting  ;  but  how  and  when  the  commotion 
took  place  I  must  loavo  it  to  others  to  determine.  I  do  not  think 
thoro  is  anything  in  the  likeness  of  the  names,  but  I  do  place 
faith  in  tho  similarity  of  their  architecture  combined  with  that  of  their 
manners  and  customs." 

Regarding  theso  oxtracts  it  may  be  romarkod  that  this  stylo  of 
architecture  murks  out  bettor  than  anything  else  the  limits  of  tho 
ancient  kingdom  of  Chora,  for  the  style  prevails  all  through  tho  West 
Coast  country  from  the  limits  of  Canara  to  Cape  Comorin.  In 
Malabar  proper  the  stylo  is  reserved  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
exclusively  for  religious  odificos.  In  Travancoro  it  is  often  to  lie 
goon  in  lay  buildings. 

How  the  Muhammadan  is  came  to  adopt  this  same  stylo  for  their 
mosques  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  tradition,  wlvch  asserts 
that  some  at  loast  of  tho  nino  original  mosques  woro  built  on  the  ‘ 
sites  of  temples,  and  that  tho  tomplo  endowments  in  land  wore  mado 
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over  with  tha  temples  for  the  maintoiianco  of  the  mosques.  Boforo 
Muhammadanism  became  a  powor  in  tho  land  it  is  not  difficult  to 
supposo  that  the  tomplos  1  thomaolves  thus  transforrod  wore  at 
fust  used  for  the  new  worship,  and  this  may  have  sot  the  fashion 
which  lias  como  down  to  tho  presont  day.  So  faithfully  is  the  Hindu 
to  i  pie  copied,  that  the  Hindu  trisul  (or  tridont)  is  not  unfroquontly 
si  ill  placed  over  tha  opon  gable  front  of  the  mosque. 

Tho  final  Brahman  irruption  from  tho  north  into  Malabar,  which 
for  reasons  sot  out  at  some  longth  in  Chapter  III,  may  bo  placed 
about  A.D.  700,  was  dostinod  to  work  a  greater  change  in  the 
religion  of  tho  land,  for  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  tho  new-comers 
to  “  onlargo  thoir  borders”,  and  to  embraco  in  thoir  all-onvoloping 
Hinduism  all  minor  creeds  with  which  they  came  into  contact. 

Malayali  Hinduism,  therefore,  in  tho  presont,  day  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  all  kinds  of  religious  ideas.  It  ombracos,  chiofly  as 
divers  manifestations  of  Siva  and  his  consort  Kali,  all  the  demoniac 
gods  originally  worshipped  by  the  Malayalis.  Brahma  and  Vishnu, 
too,  are  worshipped  with  Siva,  tho  othor  member  of  tho  Hindu 
Trimurli  or  triad.  It  has  borrowed  from  Christianity-— with  which, 
probably  for  tho  first  timo,  Hinduism  oamo  into  contact  in  Malabar 
—some  of  tho  loftiest  idoas  of  pure  thoism.  And  Buddhism  and 
Jainism  have  oaeh  left  thoir  mark  on  tho  system  as  ovontually 
elaborated. 

It  was  at  the  hands  of  Samkaracharya,  who  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  ha vo  boon  a  Malayali  Brahman  living 2  in  tho  last  quarter 
of  tho  oighth  and  in  tho  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  contury  A.D., 
that  Hinduism  attained  its  widest  bounds  under  tho  form  of 
Pedantism.  Tho  Malayali  tradition  regarding  him,  as  embodied  in 
the  Keralolpatti  and  othor  works,  is  that  ho  was  tho  son  of  a  Brahman 
widow,  and  as  “  tho  son  of  tho  widow  ”  ho  is  sometimes  reforrod 
to  in  Malayalam.  This  slur  upon  tho  legitimacy  of  tho  “  gracious 
toaohor,”  who  summed  up  his  philosophy  and  his  religion  in  tho 
Alma  Boiha  Prakasika,  is  not  borne  out  by  other  atorios  of  his  life, 
ono  of  which,  howovor  (and  that  an  Eastern  Coast  one),  makes 
him  tho  miraculous  son  of  a  virign,  like  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  tho  story  is  likely  over  to  remain 
a  matter  of  doubt,  but  the  nocossity  of  explaining  how  at  a  very 


Jain. 


•  Bom  A.D.  78S  j  died  A.D.  820-21.  Indian  Antiquary  Vol.  XI,  pp.  175,  263. 
Tho  occuraoy  of  this  date  1ms  sines  boon  questioned,  and  tlw  matter  ie  still 
tubjudifx. 
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oiirly  period  of  his  lifo,  ho  was  rejected  by  his  own  people  and  adopted 
the  habits  of  a  saniyasi,  or  religious  rooluso,  lias  led  to  the  currency 
of  anothor  story  regarding  him,  namoly,  that  at  oight  yoars  of  ago 
he  was  soizcd  by  a  crocodile  whilo  bathing  in  the  Aluvayi  rivor, 
and  that,  aftor  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  mother,  who  witnessed 
the  affair  from  tho  rivor  bank,  ho  adoptod  the  lifo  of  a  saniyasi, 
and  at  that  vory  early  ago  began  his  religious  career. 


Tho  Malayali  traditions  place  bis  birth- 
south  1  of  tho  Aluvayi  rivor  in  tho  Nambvlh 
taravad.  At  an  early  age,  it  is  said,  ho  began  to  criticise  the  Yedir. 
knowledge  and  studios  gonorally  of  the  NamlmtirU,  who  resented 
his  conduct,  and,  it  is  said,  excommunicated  tho  family.  At  sixteen 
yoars  of  age,  it  is  said,  ho  booamo  omniscient,  and  set  out  on  his 
travels  as  a  smih/asi.  Ho  composed  lnrgoly,  and  ono  account  says 
ho  mot  Vyasa,  tho  groat  Rislu.  who  approved  of  his  works,  and 
resided  with  him  for  some  years.  According  to  another  account 
his  treatment  of  tho  sago  was  vory  far  from  being  polito  al.  their 
first  mooting,  for,  aftor  having  vanquished  him  in  argument,  ho 
ordered  his  disciples  to  throw  down  tho  defeated  and  unmannerly 
old  Brahman,  and  drag  him  away  by  his  legs.  This  account  goes 
on  to  say  they  ovontually  became  reconciled  and  Vyasa  approved 
of  Samkaradiarya’s  works. 

Tho  most  interesting  and  most,  important,  port  of  the  account  of 
tho  lifo  of  tho  “  gracious  teacher  ”,  as  related  by  Avandagiri,  in  his 
Samkaravijaya  (victories  of  Samkam),  is  that  tho  groat  Vcdantisl 
had  at  Iasi,  to  respoct  tho  popular  superstitions  of  the  day,  and  to 
givo  his  sanction  ovori  to  those  forms  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  his 
philosophy  repudiated. 

All  Malayali.  accounts  agroo  that  ho  returned  to  Kerala,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  religious  obsequios  of  his  mother,  at  which  ceremony  as 
those  of  his  own  casto  hold  hack,  a  Sudra  had  to  porfonn  tho  part 
usually  undertaken  by  a  junior  mombor  of  tho  family,  and  it  is  said 
that  from  tho  time  of  this  ovont  began  tho  custom  in  Kerala  of 
“  no  coromony  for  Brahmans  without  tho  assistance  of  a  Sudra”, 
and  vice  versa. 

All  Malayali  accounts,  too,  agroo  in  stating  that  ho  ovontually 
died  at  Badarikasramam 3  in  Northern  India,  and  at  a  vory  early 
ago,  thirty-two  years,  according  to  most  accounts. 

Of  his  philosophical  system  of  religion,  which  has  in  times  past 
produced,  and  which  still  oxorcisoa,  so  wide  and  so  bonoficont  an 
influence  on  native  society,  it  may  ho  said  to  bo  summed  up  in  tho 

1  One  acooimt  sayo  north,  instead  of  south. 


jorocearied  from  tho  former  place— {Wilson,  jt-rii 


(Alma  Bodha  Pralctmka,  translated  by  tho  Rov.  J.  F.  Kearns, 
St.ro pho  29.)  “  Having  crossed  lire  sen  of  fascination,  and  having 

slain  tho  giants,  ‘  inclination,’  ‘twoi-sion,’  etc.,  tho  wiso  shall 
go  forth  married  to  tranquillity,  delighting  in  the  spirit,”  (Ibid., 
Strophe  -l'.') ;  “  Extinguishing  his  inclination  for  external  change¬ 
able  pleasure,  and  securely  reposing  in  spirit— pleasure,  (such  an 
one)  shall  always  Rhino  forth  clearly  thoroin,  like  the  light  which 
stands  in  a  vessel  soouvo,”  (Ibid.,  Strophe  50).  To  the  quoation— 
“  In  what  condition,  thou,  is  tho  freod-Iifo-soul,  until  the  guilt 
(accumulated  during  a  prior  existence)  is  completely  expiated  and 
incorporeal  bliss  succeeds  tho  extinction  of  tho  threefold a  eorporcal- 
lioss  1  ”  The  “  gracious  teacher  ”  ropliod,  in  Strophe  51 : 
“  Although  still  involved  in  the  upadhi  (i.e.,  corporeity)  tho  muni 
(i.e.,  wisdoin-porfoctod  sago)  may  remain  uncontaminated  by  its 
natural  qualities  (just  like  the  so  her,  which,  although  it  porvades 
the  most  unclean  tilings,  is  nevertheless  uncontaminated).  And 
although  he  knows  all,  yet  like  a  (disinterested)  imbeoilo  will  ho 
stand  asido,  and  clinging  (to  no  sensual  thing)  (he)  passes  through 
(them)  like  tho  wind.”  In  Strophe  62,  ho  continued  :  “  By  the 
dissolution  of  tho  upudhi,  the  muni  (wisdom-perfootod  sago)  unitos 
inseparably  with  tho  (All)  Pervading  Ono,  just  as  water  mixos 
inseparably  with  water,  air  with  air  and  fire  with  iiro.”  In  his 
description  of  what  Brahma  is,  ho  said  : 

"  That,  which  ono  having  perceived,  tlioro  is  nothing  else  to 
perceive, 

‘‘That,  which  ono  having  attained,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
attain, 

“  That,  which  one  knowing,  there  exists  nothing  elso  to  be 
known, 

“  That  is,  Brahma — lot  this  bo  believed.”  (Ibid.,  Strophe  54.) 
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And  in  tho  concluding  Strophe  ((17),  ho  nbsorvod  :  “  Whoever 
undertakes  the  pilgrimage  of  himsolf  *  *  *  obtains  otornal 

happiness,  and  is  free  from  all  toil  *  *  *  and  bocomos,  omnis¬ 

cient,  all-porvading  immortal.” 

Tho  Vodantists  say,  in  short,  that  nothing  exists  but.  Brahma, 
that  tho  “  pilgrim  of  himsolf,"  if  ho  frees  himsolf  from  tho  illusions 
of  tho  Uosh  and  tho  mind,  will  bocomo  a  mnni,  (a  wisdom-perfected 
sago),  and  will  in  the  iiual  stage  of  oxistonoe  at.  last-  perceive  tHai.  ho 
himsolf  is  Brahma. 

Tho  religious  ideal  thus  presented  is  in  strange  contrast;  t.o  that 
which  proachos  Whether  ye  oat.,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  tho  glory  of  God,”  and  it  is  ill-adaptod  for  a  work-a-day 
world,  where  holds  have  to  bo  ploughed  to  gain  broad,  where  children 
have  to  ho  bom  to  continue  tho  human  race,  and  where  the  good 
and  tho  evil  things  in  this  world  meet;  tho  passer-by  at.  every  corner 
of  his  life  jonrnoy.  But  it  is  an  idoal  always  present  to  the  mind  of 
tho  dovout  Hindu,  and  its  doop  refining  influence  on  the  people 
cannot  bo  exaggerated — an  influence,  which,  in  their  inner  lifo,  is 
productive  of  many  most  admirable  qualities. 

Thoro  is  a  constant  pining  al'tor  a  transcendental  idoal,  attainable 
perhaps,  but  only  aft, or  much  sull'ering,  and  after  much,  almost, 
impossible,  solf-donial : — 

“  0  for  thoso  days  whon  1  shall  dwoll  alone, 

“  Among  the  snowy  hilts  by  Ganga’s  stream, 

“  In  stony  torpor  stiffened  on  a  stone, 

“  Inly  conversing  with  tho  One  Supremo, 

“  Rapt  in  dovotion,  doad  to  all  beside, 

“  And  deer  shall  fray  their  horns  against  my  sonsoloss  hide.” 

(Tawnoy’s  Metrical  Version  of  tho  Vairayya  Salakam.) 

Of  places  of  resort,  for  Hindu  dovotoes  there  are  in  Malabar, 
owing  porhaps  to  tho  jealous  oxclusivonoss  of  tho  Nambutiri  Brah¬ 
mans,  singularly  i'ow,  and  such  as  do  occur  aro  rosortod  to  almost 
exclusively  by  pooplo  of  tho  coast.  Tho  most  famous  tomplo  in  tho 
district  is  Tirunovayi  in  tiro  Ponnani  taluk,  whoro  tho  Maha  Makham. 
festival,  nlroady  fully  described  at  page  103  or  this  Chapter,  used  to 
toko  plaoo  ovory  twelve  years. 

Noxt  to  it,  perhaps,  couios  Garuvayur  also  in  tho  Ponnani  taluk,  a 
slrrino  supposod  to  bo  effectual  in  tho  euro  of  rhoumatism.  Besidoa 
these  tho  following  .may  bo  named ;  the  TaHjiurmnba  tomplo  in 
Chirakkal  taluk  ;  tho  KoUiyur  slrrino  in  tho  jungles  of  tho  Manattana 
amsam  of  Kottayam  taluk  resorted  to  by  groat  multitudes  about  tho 
beginning  of  the  south-wost  monsoon  soason  ;  tho  Kilur  tomplo  on 
the  south  hank  of  tho  IioUa  river,  whoro  is  hold  annually  tho  largos t 
cattlo-markot  in  tiro  district ;  tho  Tirunelli  tomplo  placed  on  u 
branch  of  tho  Kavori  river  at  the  foot  of  Ike  Bramayiri  plateau  in 
Wynad,  to  which  tho  poople  of  North  Malabar  usod  to  rosort  for  this 
performance  of  Sraddha  coromonios,  until  by  the  opening  of  tho 
railway  it  became  easier  for  thorn  to  visit  Pcmr  on  tho  Noyol  river 


warn  in  Valluvanad  taluk,  whence,  aller  cl  KOcratmg  the  shrine, 
iho  largest;  band  of  Mappilla  fanatics  over  collected  (66  in  number) 
ssued  forth  to  bo  shot  down  or  impaled  on  the*  bayonets  of  the 
Srenadior  Company  of  Kor  Majesty's  94th  Hegimont  (Augusl- 
3optcmb«r  1849) ;  tho  Kalpali  temple  in  Palghafc  town,  where  is 
lclcl  annually  a  car  festival,  tho  only  ceremony  of  tho  kind  that- 
altos  place  in  the  district  lutuough  very  common  in  eastern  districts, 
md  in  which  the  idol  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  on 
i  monster  ear. 

Muhammadans. 

There  aro  many  accounts  extant  in  Malabar  concerning  tho  intro¬ 
duction  of  tho  religion  of  tho  prophot  into  tho  district.  The  indi¬ 
genous  manuscripts,  however,  differ  from  those  bolonging  to  Arab 
familios  sottlod  in  the  district  on  ono  or  two  points,  while  in  regard 
to  all  others  tho  accounts  are  identical. 

The  points  of  difference  rolato  to  tho  time  when  tho  first  convort 
was  niado,  and  as  to  somo  of  tho  things  that  happouod  to  him.  Tlio 
indigenous  Muhammadans  ( MappiVas ) 1  are  anxious,  vory  naturally, 
to  claim  for  their  first  convert  the  honor  of  having  had  an  interview 
with  the  Prophet  himself,  and  of  having  beon  instructed  by  the 
Prophet  himself  in  tho  principles  of  tho  •*  Fourth  Vedam,2  ”  as 
the  religion  of  Islam  is  commonly  called  in  Malabar.  Tho  MiyppiUa 
accounts  likowiso  givo  the  t  ext  of  a  speech  said  to  have  been  delivered 
by  tho  Prophet  to  his  followers  on  tho  occasion,  and  further  assert 
that  tho  Prouhot  chnngod  the  name  of  tho  convert  to  Thiayud-iin 
(Crown  of  tho  Faith). 

Tho  Malayali  Arabs  do  not  credit  those  facts,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  tho  convert’s  name  (he  being  so  influential  a  porson  as 
king  or  emperor  of  Malabar)  would  certainly  havo  come  down  to 
posterity  in  the  works  of  Iho  old  commontators,  or  have  appeared 
in  the  list  of  Anmhabi,  or  persons  who  saw  the  Prophet.  Moreover, 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  no  such  names  as  those  taken  by  tho  convert 
denoting  attachment  to  Islam  woro  given  in  tho  Prophot’s  lifetime. 
In  thoir  rejection  of  those  facts  they  follow  tbe  example  sot  by 
Slioikh  Zin -ud-din,  a  writer,  who  in  tho  sixtoonth  century  noticed 
the  story  as  then  current,  but  rpjoctod  it  on  the  ground,  among 
others,  that  tho  convert  was  said,  in  his  tirno,  to  have  died  on  the 
coast  of  tho  Rod  Sea,  whereas-  it  was  woll  known  that  his  tomb 
was  at  Zaphar  (on  tho  Arabian  Coast  north-oast  of  Adon).  The 
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Mappillas  now  assort  that  ho  diet!  at.  Shahr-Mokulln,  not.  on  tho 
Ited  Son.  Coast.  This,  too,  is  contrary  to  fact,  as  tho  ovidouco 
of  tho  tomb  stone  itself,  still  existing  at  Zaphar,  is  understood  to 
tostify. 

Tho  Malayan  Arabs  assort,  chiefly  on  Sheikh  Zin-ud-din’s  autho¬ 
rity,  that  Isiaiu  was  not  introduced  into  Malabar  until  200  years 
after  tho  Hejira— And  this,  or  a  later  date,  seems  to  be  correct,  for 
tho  Arab  merchant,  Sulaiwan,  who  wrote  in  A.H.  237  1  (A.'J).  851- 
52),  and  who  wrote  with  knowledge  ns  he  had  evidently  visited  the 
countries  he  wrote  about,  said  expressly3  :  “  1  know  not  that  (hero 
is  any  one  of  either  nation  (Chinese  or  Indian)  that  has  embraced 
Muhammadanism  or  speaks  Arabic.” 

Thore  is  no  reason  to  suppose  1  with  Rowlandson  that  Arab 
emigrants  established  thomsolvos  in  Malabar  (presumably  as  a 
conquering  race)  in  the  time  of  the  Ummayich  Caliph  Wa.lid  T 
(A.H.  705—15),  for  it  is  by  no  moans  certain  that  (he  pirate  Main, 
alias  Taukmnura.  alias  Navfoimara,  alias  Naym/mra-,  alias  Kitrfcs, 
wero  in  any  way  related  to  tho  Coorgs — an  inland  people — or  to  the 
Malayans.  Tho  expeditions  diroctod  by  the  Muhammadan  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Persia  against  Sind,  in  revenge  for  tho  plundering  by  the 
pirates  of  Dobal  of  tho  king  of  Coylon’s  ships  convoying  tribute, 
wero  diroctod,  as  was  natural,  against  Dobal  itself,  which  appears 
to  have  boon  somo  place  in  Sind. 

All  Malayali  accounts,  howovor,  are  substantially  in  accord  as 
to  tho  following  facts  : — Tho  last  king  or  omporor  of  Malabar  was 
one  Cheraiuan  Porumal,  who  reigned  at  Kodunyallvr  (Cranganoro, 
the  Maitmis  of  tho  Q rooks,  tho  Muyiri-kodv,  of  the  Cochin  Jews  ’ 
dood).  Choraman  Porumal  dreamed  that  the  fullmoon  appoarod 
on  the  night,  of  nowmoon  at  Mecca  in  Arabia,  and  that,  when  at  the 
meridian,  she  split  into  two,  one  half  remaining  and  tho  other  half 
descending  to  tho  foot  of  a  hill  callod  Abiktihais,  whan  tho  two 
halves  joined  together  and  then  set.  Somotimo  aftorwards  u  party 
of  Muhammadan  pilgrims  on  thoir  way  to  tho  foot-print  shrine  at 
Adam’s  Poak  in  Coylon  chancod  to  visit  tho  Porumal’s  capital, 
and  wore  admitted  to  an  audionco  and  treated  most  hospitably. 
On  being  askod  if  thore  was  any  nows  in  thoir  country,  ono,  by  name 
Sheikh  Sokke-ud-din,'1  it  is  said,  related  to  the  Porumal  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Muhammad  having,  by  tho  miracle  about  whioh 
tho  Porumal  had  dreamt,  converted  a  number  of  unboliovera.  Tho 
Perumal,  it  is  said,  was  much  interested  and  soerotly  made  known 
to  tho  Sheikh  h;s  intention  “  to  unite,5  himself  to  them.”  When 
tho  Shoikh  roturnod  from  Coylon  tho  Porumal  soerotly  diroctod 
him  “  to  make  ready  a  vossol  and  provide  it  with  everything 

>  Mttlik-ibn.Di.mi’u  oxpoditiun  described  further  down  is  mud  to  huvo  renohod 
Malabar  about  A.H.  231,  liy  whioh  timo  Sulaiinmi  hull  probably  roturnod  i'roin  bin 


►  Tahafat-vl-Mujahidiv ,  p.  3, 


nocesa&ry  l'ov  procuoding  on  a  voyage. "  *'«•  the  next,  night  days 
tho  Porumn]  busied  hinmulf  privately  in  arranging  affairs  of  state, 
and,  in  particular,  in  assigning  to  lore  different,  chieftains  undor 
him  thoir  respective  portions  t,f  lorniury.  This  w;w  all  embodied 
in  a  written  deed  which  he  left  behind  him.  Ah  tho  end  of  the 
eight  days  lie  embarked  secretly  in  (.lie,  \  easel  prepared  for  him 
along  with  the  Sheikh  and  his  companions.  mid  they  proceeded  to 
PantcUayini-KoUum  (Noi-them  Kelli,  m  norr  Quilnndy),  to  flic  place, 
where  .some  six-nnd-ivhnll  centurion  hi-ter  tiro  first  Muni  perils,  who 
successfully  navigated  their  way  to  Indian  soil,  first  landed.  At 
Pantu'ayini-KoUam  they  spent  one  dry,  or  a  day  anil  a  night,  and 
thonco  proceeded  to  th.e  island  of  JJarnmlain,  or  VarmapaUanmn, 
noar  Tullie, berry.  This  islaml.  adjoins  the  Pundallara  Achuumars 
territory  and  to  this  day  liandallura  is  commonly  called  tho  Poyauad 
(i.e.,  tlic  country  whonco  tho  Porumal  “  went  ”  or  “set  out”  on 
his  journey  to  Arabia).  A'  Durmapuilmtu.n i  tlic  party  romainod 
throo  days,  and  then  ombarkiiig  set  sail  for-,  and  landed  at,  Shdhr 
on  the  Arabian  Coast,.  At  this  placo  tho  l’orimial  romainod,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  Arab  accounts,  for  a  connidorablo  time. 

It  'ii  uncurtain  whether  it  was  hero  ( Shahr )  that  the  Penunal 
oamo  for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  persons,  who  were  to 
bo  tho  pioneers  of  Islam  in  Malabar,  or  whether  they,  or  some  of 
them,  had  been  of  the  party  of  pilgrims  with  whom  ho  originally 
sot  out  from  KodunyaUur.  But,  however  this  may  ho,  tho  names  of 
tho  persons  have  boon  handed  down  by  tradition  as  (1)  Malik- ibn- 
Diimr,  (2)  Habib-ibn-Malik,  (3)  Sherf-ibn -Malik,1  (4)  Malik-ibn- 
Hnbil)  and  his  wifo,  Kumarioth,  with  thoir  ton  sons2  and  five 
daughters.1  From  tho  nainos  it  may  perhaps  bo  gathered  that  the 
party  oonsiulud  of  Malik-ibn-Ilinar,  his  two  sons,  one  grandson, 
and  his  grandson’s  wife,  and  their  family  of  fifteen  children. 

The  IVrmunl  appareii,1  h  changed  his  name  to  f  tin i  which  is  still 
said  to  appear  on  his  tomb,  namely  Abdul  Rahman  Hamm,  and 
married  a,  wile,  wlnse  name  has  boon  variously  handed  down  as 
Rahabmtk  or  (lomariu. 

Tho  Poruinul.  ii,  is  su'd,  nfV.er  voiiiain'ie'  a,  considerable 'time  at, 
Shall r,  forniod  n.  rosolul  ion  to  return  to  Malabar  for  the  purpose  of 
ostnbL'ibjng  his  new  relig  o;i  tv. Ill  amiable  places  of  worsl'ip,  turd 
ho  sot  about  for  this  purpose  the  bu  kl  ng  of  a  ship,  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  tho  ship  was  Ini  It  tho  .l.’oruiual  fell  dangerously  ill,  and,  bo.ng 
oonv incod  there  was  no  liopo  of  his  recovery,  implored  his  com¬ 
panions  not  io  desist  from  their  des'gn  of  proceed  ng  to  Malabar 
to  propagate  thoro  tho  Four,  ill  Verlani.  To  this  they  rejoined  that 
they,  foreigners,  could  not  know  his  country  and  its  extent  and 
would  have  no  inlluonoe  therein  ;  whereupon,  it,  is  said,  he  prepared 
and  gave  thorn  wist i  ngs  in  the  Malayalam  language  to  all  the  ohief- 
•  tains  whom  ho  had  tippo Tiled  m  lvs  stead,  requiring  them  to  give 

»  (?)  Habib,  (2)  Muhammad,  (3)  Ali,  (4)  Hussain,  Thuki-ud-din  t,  (6)  Abdar 
Rahman,  (7)  Ibmhim,  (8)  Muaea,  (0)  Ummar,  (10)  Hasson. 

»  (1)  Fatima,  (2)  Ayisutv,  (3)  Zoinnb,  (4)  Thnniwilh,  (5)  Hnlimn. 
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land  for  mosquos  and  to  endow  them.  He  further  instructed  them 
not,  to  toll  of  his  sufferings  and  death1  “  but,  tell  yo  not  l,o  any  of 
my  people  of  Malabar  of  the  violonco  of  my  sufferings,  or  that  I  am 
no  moro.”  And  ho  finally  onjoinod  on  thorn  not,  to  la, ml.  anywhere, 
save  at  Kodungallur  (Cranganoro),  Darmapattmum  Ptmhilugini- 
Kollam.  or  Southern  Kollam  (Quilon).  “  And1  alter  this  ho 
surrendered  his  soul  to  the  unbounded  mercy  of  God.  ’ 

Soino  yours-  after  his  death  Malik-ilm-Dinar  end  his  family  set 
out  for  Malabar,  bearing  with  them  the  Pormnal’s  loiters,  and, 
oonooaling  hit  doath,  delivered  them  to  thoso  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  boginn.ng  with  tho  prinoe:l  ruling  at  KoJmif/tdltir  (Cranga- 
noro).  They  were  roooived  hoip.tably,  and,  in  aooordaneo  with  tho 
Perumal’s  instructions,  land  to  build  a  mosquo  and  a  su. table 
ondowment  wore  given.  Malik-ibn-Dinar  Jiimsolf  booamo  the  first 
ICazi  of  this  plaoo. 

After  some  time  Malik-ibn-Dinar  sent,  out  l.o  Southern  Kollam' 
(Quilon)  Malik-ibn-Habib  with  his  wife  and  somo  of  their  sons. 
There  also  thiy  wore  roo  Jived  ho.pi.ably,  apparently  by  the 
Sou  hem  ICoIasiii  (Travanooro  Raja),  and  a  second  mosque  was 
founded,  of  whioh  Ilassan,  0.110  of  the  sons,  booame  ICazi.  Somo  of 
the  remaining  sons,  accompaniod  by  their  lather  mo  it  probably, 
noxt  sot  out  for  the  do  min  ons  of  tho  NorJioni  IColattiri  (Chirakkal 
Raja’s  fam.ly),  and  at  Habaee  Mamwee  ( Madayi )  or  Palaywujadi  in 
Chirakkal  taluk,  oloso  to  one  of  the  palaces  of  tho  JiolaUir.s,  a  third 
mosquo  was  founded  and  endowed.  At  t'h.s  mosquo  a  trad  I, ion 
exists  that  tho  party  brought,  over  w.Lh  thorn  from  Aiabin  throo 
blooks  of  wh.to  marblo,  ono  of  whicli  was  placed  in  tins  mosque, 
where  it  is  still  to  bo  soon.  Tho  o.her  two,  tho  tradition  says, 
woro  similarly  plaoed  in  the  mosques  at  Quilon  and  Cranganoro. 
Abdar-Rahman  romaiuod  thoro  as  ICazi.  Thonoo  tho  par„y  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Bakkanur  (Barkur)  and  to  Manjalur  (Mangaloio)  and  to 
Northern  Kanyaroda  (Cajjargode),  three  places  ,n  Canara,  founding 
mosques  at  oaoh  plaoo  and  leaving  as  ICaz  s  at  ,hom  respectively 
Ibrahim,  Mussa,  and  Muhammad,  sons  of  Malik-ibn-Habib.  The 
romaindor  of  the  party  noxt  rcturnod  to  Madayi  PaUiyaiif/aili  and 
remained  thoro  three  months. 

Tho  locality  of  tho  next  mosquo  foundod  lias  boon  tho  subject 
of  somo  debate,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tho  oorreoi.noss 
of  the  current  Malayali  accounts,  whioh  agree  in  placing  it  at 
Ghirilcandalam 5  or  Gherupattanam "  (literally  small  town).  “  Zaraf- 
tan"  is  the  name  whioh  ooours  in  Rowlandson’s  vorsion  of 


tho  Tahafut-ul-Hujahidm  and  Jmjattan,  in  two  other  versions  of  the 
samo  work  in  tho  hands  of  favmhos  at  Ponnani  and  Calicut.  The 
village  now  called  Srikandapmam  or  Chirikanuatwm  (the  “  Surnis 
bindapruram  ”  of  tho  Ind  an  Atlas)  lios  at  tho  hoacl  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  ono  branch  of  tho  Valurpattamm  river  m  tho  Ch  rakka 
taluk,  and  its  formor  importanoo  as  a  entrepot  of  trado  w.th  Coorj 
and  Mysore  has  already  boon  alluded  to.  (Chapter  I,  Sent, ion  C 
p.  10.) 

To  this  mosquo,  at  Snkandapiimm.  tho  first  Kazi  appointed  wa, 
Ummar,  another  of  tlio  ton  sons. 


After  this  tho  party  visitod,  in  sucoossion,  Darmapattcmam  in  the 
Kottayam  taluk,  and  Panialayini-Kollam  ,n  tho  Kurumbranad  taluk, 
(bo-h  already  alludod  to  above),  and  lastly  Chaliyam  m  the  Ernad 
taluk,  tho  present  torm.nus  of  tho  Madras  South-West  hue  of 
Ra.lway.  At  those  throe  plaoes  respectively  Hussaji,  Muhammad,1 
and  T.haki-ud-d.n,  throe  more  of  die  tun  sons,  were  appo.nted  as 
Kazis. 

Of  tho  persons  who  were  thus  instrumental  in  introducing  Muham- 
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Cranganoro  and  keep  ready  there  wooden  shoes  and  water,  and  on  a 
certain  night  of  the  year  burn  lamp  as  a  kind  of  festival  in  honor  of 
his  memory.” 

The  Mappillas,  tho  mixed  race,  the  beginnings  of  which  have  just 
boon  sketched,  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  political  his¬ 
tory  of  tho  District,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  its  pi  oper  place  in  the 
historical  chapter.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  moro  about  that 
subject  here  than  that  the  Arab  element,  in  the  parentage  of  the 
vast  majority  of  them  is  now  very  small  indeed.  The  race  is 
rapidly  progressing  in  nnmbors,  to  some  extent  from  natural  causes, 
though  they  arc  apparently  not  so  prolific  as  Hindus,  and  to  a  large 
extent  from  conversion  from  the  lower  (tho  servile)  classes  of  Hindus 
-  -a  practice  which  was  net  only  permitted  but  in  some  instances 
enjoined  under  tho  Zamorin  Rajas  of  Calicut,  who,  in  order  to 
man  their  navies,  direct,!  d  that  one  or  more  male  members  of 
the  families  of  Hindu  fishermen  should  be  brought  up  as  Muham¬ 
madans,  and  tliis  practice  has  continued  down  to  modern  times. 

Regarding  tho  increase  in  the  Muhammadan  population  bet¬ 
ween  1871  and  1881,  the  following  remarks  occur  in  the  Presidency 
Census  (1881)  Report,  paragraph  151: — “Conspicuous  for  their 
degraded  position  and  humiliating  disabilities  are  the  Chcrumars. 
This  o  :s  o  number xl  99,009  in  Malabir  at  tho  census  i  f  1871,  and 
in  1881,  is  returned  at  only  (14,725/  This  is  a  loss  of  3T83  per 
cent,  instead  of  the  gain  5'7l  per  cent,  observed  generally  in  the 
district.  There  are,  therefore,  40,000  fewer  Cherumars  than  there 
would  have  been  but  for  somo  disturbing  cause,  and  the  disturbing 
cause  is  very  well  known  to  the  District  Officer  to  be  conversion  to 
Muhammadanism.  “Tho  honor  of  Islam  ”  once  conferred  on  a 
Clieruman,  or  on  one  of  the  other  low  castes,  ho  moves,  at  one  spring, 
several  places  higher  socially  than  that  which  he  originally  occupied, 
and  the  figures,  corroborating  what  lias  been  actually  observed 
in  tho  district  show  that  nearly  50,000  Cherumars  and  other  Hindu3 
have  availed  t  hemselves  of  tho  opening.” 

Tho  conversion  of  a  Pariah,  or  low  casto  Hindu,  to  Muhammada¬ 
nism  raises  him  distinctly  in  the  social  scale,  and  ho  is  treated  with 
more  respoot  by  Hindus.  “  Ho  is  no  longor  a  link  in  a  chain  which 
requires  to  bo  lopt  in  its  particular  plaeo.  His  now  faith  neutra¬ 
lises  all  his  former  had  qualities.  Ho  is  no  longor  tho  digrad  >d 
Pariah  whoso  approach  disgustod,  and  whoso  touch  polluted  tho 
Hindu  of  casto,  but  belonging  now  to  a  diff  iront  scale  of  being, 
contact  with  him  docs  not  require  tho  samo  ablutions  to  purify  it.” 
(Spooial  Commissioner  Gisemo’s  Report,  paragraph  21).  This  was 
written  before  tho  Mappilhi  outrages  oxaltod  this  community  so 
greatly  in  tho  district.  It  may  ba  doubtod  whether  contact  with  a 
Hindu,  evon  in  Mr.  Gramm's  timo,  did  not  carry  with  it  tho  nocossity 
of  Hindu  ablutions  afterwards,  but  howovor  this  may  be,  the 


‘  In  tho  year  1860,  tho  Govornmcnt  called  for  information  as  to  tho  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  from  a  careful  enumeration  then  made,  it  seems  that  tho  caste  numbered 
at  that  time  187,758  ;  so  that  the  deoreaso  in  25  yoftra  has  been  over  65  per  cent. 
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Hindu  is  vory  strict  about  such  matters  now.  At  tin  samo  timo  tin 
main  fact  remains  that  a  low  caste  Hindu,  obtains  by  conversion 
many  substantial  bonofits,  for  Mappillas,  as  a  class  pull  woll 
together  ;  and  he  is  a  daring  Hindu  indiod  who  daros  now-a-days 
to  tramplo  on  thoir  class  prejudices  or  feelings. 

Of  the  Mappilla,  as  a  class,  Mr.  Gi'femo  oxprossod  himsolf  as 
follows  : — *■  On  the  coast,  they  are  industrious,  skilful  in  trade, 
orafty,  avaricious,  rigid  observers  of  the  i  junction  of  the  Prophet 
in  abstaining  from  the  rno  of  spirituous  liquors,  particular  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  rat  her-  than  th  i  spirit  of  th  >ir  religion,  bring  regular 
in  worship,  but  at  the  samo  timo  hypocritical  roguos,  and  zealous 
in  thoir  attempts  to  gain  proselytes.”  ( Report ,  paragraph  20.) 
Of  thoir  fanaticism  and  courage  in  mooting  death  enough  will  bo 
said  furthor  on.  They  aru  frugal  and  thrifty  as  well  as  industrious. 
They  marry  as  a  rule,  but  one  wilo,  and  live  with  her  and  thoir 
children  on  affuctionato  terms. 

The  womon  appoar  in  public  without  voils,  but,  among  the  botfcor 
class  it  is  usual  to  onvolop  the  head  and  person  but  not  tho  faco  in  a 
long  robe.  They  arc  vory  scrupulous  about  tho  chastity  of  thoir 
womon,  who,  howovor,  onjoy  much  freed  Jin. 

To  thoso  who  treat,  the  men  with  kindness  and  consideration  they 
become  much  attached,  and  they  are  of  all  classes  in  the  district  by 
far  tho  most  serviceable  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  the  most  reliable 
in  omorgonoios.  But  the  hand  that  controls  them  as  a  class  must  bo 
firm,  and  punishment  when  justly  moritod  must  bo  inflicted  with 
sevority  ;  for  leniency  is  an  unknown  word,  and  is  interpreted  as 
woaknoss,  and  not,  moroly  that,  but  as  weakness,  of  which  advan¬ 
tage  is  to  bo  taken  at  tho  oarliost  possiblo  moment. 

They  aro  moreover,  as  a  class,  nearly  almost,  if  not  altogothor, 
illiterate.  The  only  oduention  rocoivod  is  a  pariot-lilco  recitation  of 
portions  of  the  Koran,  which,  being  in  Arabic,  nono  of  them  under¬ 
stand.  Tile  scruples  of  the  pc, routs  prevent  them  from  permitting 
their  children  to  attond  the  vernacular  schools  of  the  Hindus.  A 
fairly  successful  attompt  has  however  boon  made  to  roach  them  by 
giving  grants  to  thoir  own  teachers  on  condition  that,  they  must 
show  results.  The  toachors,  being  as  illiterate  as  their  pupils, 
excopt  in  knowlodgo  of  Koran  recitations,  usually  employ  Hindu 
youths  to  toaeh  tho  pupils  and  so  earn  tho  results  grants.  And 
some  of  tho  pupils  aro  now  being  taught  teaching  as  a  profession  in 
special  normal  schools.  Tho  number  of  Mappillas  who  havo 
advancod  so  far  as  to  loarn  to  road  and  writo  English  in  tho  schools, 
could  vory  probably  be  countod  on  the  fingors  of  two  hands.  The 
people,  ns  a  class,  boing  thus  ignorant,  aro  vory  oasily  mislod  by 
designing  porsons,  and  thoy  aro  of  courso  as  bigottod  as  thoy  ara 
ignorant. 

Of  thoir  religion  itsolf  thoy  obtain  such  knowlodgo  as  thoy  possoss 
of  it  from  Malayalam  tracts,  for  which,  ospocially  for  thoso  detailing 
the  ossontial  things  to  be  attended  to  in  pilgrimages  to  Mocca, 
there  is  a  considorablo  domand.  The  coromonial  observance 
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connoctod  with  bathing,  the  washing  of  tho  face  and  hands,  worship 
by  prostration,  tho  appropriate  prayors,  the  hours  of  worship, 
tho  Prophot’s  commandments,  acts  vitiating  tho  efficacy  of 
worship,  tho  giving  of  alms,  tho  obsorvancos  of  Ramzan  (the 
fasting-month),  and  many  othor  similar  subjects  are  treatod  of  in 
those  tracts.  And  tho  poople  obtafi  from  lhem  accurate  ideas 
of  tho  outward  forms  of  their  religion,  in  tho  observance  of  which 
thoy  are  vory  strict. 

Thoy  are  chiofly  Sunnis,  or  followers  of  tho  Ponnani  Tangal,  the 
chiof  priest  of  tho  orthodox  party,  but  sorno  timo  in  tho  eightoonth 
eontury  a  schism  was  created  by  tho  introduction  of  now  forms  of 
worship  by  a  foreign  (Porsian)  Muhammadan,  who  sottlod  at  Kan- 
dotti  (Kondvvetli)  in  tho  Ernad  Taluk.  His  followers  aro  called 
Shi’ahs  by  tho  orthodox  party,  but  they  thomsolves,  when  ques¬ 
tioned,  objoot  to  tho  use  of  the  name  and  assort  that  thoy  are 
as  much  Sunnis  .as  the  othor  party.  This  sect,  though  still 
numorous,  does  not  soom  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 

Christians. 

Thore  are  four  chiof  sect3  of  Christians  in  Malabar,  namely — 

1.  Syrians, 

2.  Romo-Syrians, 

3.  Roman  Catholics,  following  the  ordinary  Latin  rite,  and 

4.  Protestants  of  all  denominations. 

The.  Syrians  and  Romo-Syrians. — Malabar  Christians  of  tho  first 
two  of  those  classes  arc  often  callod  “  the  Chris’ fans  of  St.  Thomas,” 
from  tho  prevalence  of  a  tradition  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  Malabar  by  the  Apostlo  himself,  and  the  tradition  is  implicitly 
beliovod  by  the  gonorality  of  the  adhorents  of  the  first  throe  classos. 

But  the  ovidonoo  as  yot  available  in  support  of  the  truth  of  tho 
tradition  is  by  no  moans  perfect. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  tho  first  eontury  A.D.,  a  vory  oxtonsivo 
trado  and  connection  oxistod  diroctly  between  India  and  the  Western 
world,  and  a  premise  and  expanding  knowVdgo  of  the  geography 
of  tho  Indian  coasts  and  markets,  is  manifest  in  tho  writings  of  tho 
author  of  tho  “  Perip'us  Maris  Eri/tbrcei  ’  and  sovoral  others. 
Mouz'.ris,  in  particular,  which  has  already  boon  alluded  to,  was  one 
of  the  placos  bost  known  1  o  travellers  and  morchants  from  tho  West, 
and  it  was  thee  and  thoroabouts  that  the  original  sottlomonts  of 
CVistians  wore  fonnod.  Tho  names  of  tho  tradi  ionary  places 
whoro  the  first  sovon  church  a  wnro  built  sufficiently  attest  this 
viz.,  (1)  Niranam,  (2)  Chayal,  (3)  Kollam,  (4)  Palur.  (5)  Kodungallur 
(Mouziris  itsolf),  (6)  Ookkamangalam,  (7)  Kotlakayal,  localities 
wdiich  are  all  well  known,  and  in  all  of  which  oxcopt  Chayal  and 
Kodungallur,  churches  still  exist.  Of  those  placos  only  one,  Palur 1 
lies  in  British  Malabar. 


1  In  Palayur  nmeam  of  the  Ponnani  taluk. 


«»  wot  of  Hanich* ’un  in  Porste.  It,  see 
second  century  A.l).  one  Soythisvnus,  w 
rin  and  Had  visited  tho  anchorets  of  The! 


on”  Hind  mul  Sin  and  tlv>  people  of  Khurasan,  and  ‘‘mad 
d >puty  of  ono  of  his  companions  in  each  province.”  It  sec 
doubtful  whotlior  lio  himnnlf  over  visited  Hind”  which,  ami 
Arab  ),  wan  the  name  appliod  to  Southern  India  exclusively.  Ho  t 
put  to  death,  by  t  he  k  in"  of  Persia  in  277  A.D. 

‘•Tho  Maniohseana 1  said  that  Christ  woe  the  primaeval  sorpe 
who  enlightened  tho  minds  of  Adam  and  Evo,  tlio  creator, 
preserver,  and  the  dostroyor,  tho  original  sonl,  tho  preserver  of 
soul,  and  tho  fabricator  of  tho  instrument  with  which  the  sal 
tion  of  tho  sonl  is  offectod.  Ho  was  born  of  the  earth,  and  for 
redumption  of  mankind  suspended  on  ovorv  treo,  for  they  s 
him  crucifiod  on  ovory  troc  among  its  bronchos.”  “  Tho  doctrii 
of  Mauos  could  not  fail  of  mooting  with  many  admirers  in  In 
whon  ho  appoarod  in  tho  character  of  Buddha,  and  of  Christ, 
Salivohana.  Transmigration  was  ono  of  his  tenets,  and  tho  i 
of  tho  life  and  manners  of  his  disciples  was  very  severe  and  ri 
rails.  They  abitainnd  Bom  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  wine,  etc.,  and 


in  a  more  orthodox  form  that  was  at  first  imported  into  Malul 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Tho  late  Doctor  Burnell's  viows  wore  t 
:l  tho  earliest  Christian  settlement::-;  in  India  wore  Persian,  ( 
probably  thoroforo  Mnniehienn  or  Giwsiic,”  and  that  those  w 
not  supplanted  by  tho  more  orthodox  Nestorians  “  earlier  than 
elovonth  or  twolllh  century  A.D.” 

On  tho  other  hand  it  has  boon  pointed  out  that  Ensebins,  Bis] 
of  Caesarea,  about  264-340  A.D.,  montions  that  Pantrenus  of 
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Catochotical  School  at  Alexandria  visited  India  and  brought  homo 
with  lvm  a  Hobrow  copy  of  the  Gospol  by  St.  Mathew  about  tho 
ond  of  tho  second  contury  A.D.,  and  that  ono  of  tho  apostlos  (Bar¬ 
tholomew)  did  visit  India. 

India,  howovor,  in  thoso  days  and  long  aftonvards  moant  a  vory 
largo  portion  of  tho  globe,  and  which  of  tho  Indies  it  was  that 
Panitenun  visited  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainly  ;  for,  about 
tho  fourth  century,  thoro  wore  two  Indias,  Major  and  Minor.  India 
Minor  adjoined  Persia.  Romo  timo  later  (.hero  woro  three  Indies — 
Major,  Minor  and  Tcrtia.  The  first,  India  Major,  extended  from 
Maif.har  indefinitely  eastward.  Tho  second,  India  M inor,  ombranod 
tho  Western  Coast  of  India  as  far  as,  but,  not  including,  Malabar, 
and  probably  Sind,  and  possibly  tho  Mckran  Coast.  India  Tcrlia 
was  Zanzibar  in  Africa. 

It  would  scorn  that  tho  Malabar  Coast  lay  in  India  Major,  but 
whothor  it  was  this  India  and  this  part  of  India  Major  (  hat  Pant  semis 
visited  cannot  bo  decided.  If  lie  did  conic  to  India  Major,  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  it  was  on  the  Malabar  Coast  that  ho  found  tho 
Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  for  tho  Jews  have  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion  been  settled  in  the  country  new  comprising  tho  Nativo  Stato  of 
Cochin  since  the  beginning  of  tho  Christian  era  and  porhrpi  beforo 
it.  Moreover,  if  acco-ding  to  the  Poutingorinn  Tables,  tho  Romans 
had  a  fo  ce  of  two  cohorts  at  Mrnriris  to  protect  their  trade  there 
in  A.D.  21(1,  it  is  certain  that  intercourse  between  Alexandria  mid 
the  Malabar  Coast  11111st  have  been  botli  direct,  and  frequent,  and 
the  fact  that  Pantccmis  vent  to  India  Major  and  to  Moi.ziris 
becomoa  highly  probable. 

The  fact,  however,  that  he  found  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  points  to  the  probability  of  the  first  colony  of  Christians 
having  been  Israelites,  and  not  either  Syrians  or  Persians.  Euse¬ 
bius  likewise  mentioned  that  St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle  of  Edessa 
in  Syria,  and  as  the  Apostle  of  (die  Syrians  lie  has  all  along  been 
accepted. 

The  facts  to  be  presently  sot  forth  go  to  show  that  in  tho  Chris¬ 
tian  colonies  Pcrs'an  and  not  Syrian  influences  were  prevalent 
from  a  comparatively  early  date. 

The  next  item  of  history  available  is  the  presence  of  Jol  annes, 
Metropolitan  of  “  Persian  and  the  Great  India  ,”  at  the  Council  of 
Nice  in  325  A.D.  There  can  ho  little  doubt  that  “  India.  Major," 
as  above  explained,  was  here  meant,  and  India  Major  included  the 
Malabar  Coast.  If  Johannes  belonged  to  the  Manichaoan  sect 
would  he  have  been  present  at  this  Council  ? 

Bufinus,  who  went  to  Syria  in  371  A.D.  and  lived  at  Edessa  for 
25  years,  attested  that  St.  Thomas’  body  was  brought  from  India  to 
Edessa  and  there  interred  ;  but  from  which  of  the  “  Indies  ”  was 
the  body  brought,  presuming  that  the  relios  were  still  in  existence  ? 
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It  was  about  this  same  time  that  the  first  authentic  mention 
of  the  “  Acts  oc  Judas  Thomas  ”  was  made  byEpiphanius  Bishop 
of  Salnmis,  and  Jerome,  who  died  in  420  A.D.,  also  alluded  to 
St.  Thomas’  mission  to  India. 

The  next  important  fact  seems  to  be  that  Nestorius  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  428  or  420  A.D.  His  heretical 
doctrines  were  condemned  by  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus  a  year 
or  two  later,  and  in  435  ho  was  banished  by  tho  Emperor  and  in 
430  his  followers  were  piojcribcd. 

A  year  or  two  later  the  Mamchscans  were  persecuted,  their  hooks 
burned  at  Rome,  and  their  doctrines  condemned  ty  the  Council  of 
Rome  in  444  A.D. 

There  must  have  been  considerable  intercourse  botween  Persia 
and  India,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a  learned  Persian 
— perhaps  a  Christian — came  to  India  to  get,  a  copy  of  the  Pancha- 
tantram. 

And  about,  522  A.D.  Cosmas  Indicopieustes,  a  Byzantino  monk, 
visited  Ceylon  and  the  West  Coast  of  India  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 
“  In  the  Island  of  Taprobano  (Ceylon)  there  *  *  *  is  a  church  of 

Christians,  and  clerks,  and  faithful.  *  *  *  Likewise  at  Male 
where  the  pepper  grows;  and  in  the  town  ICalliena  there  is  also  a 
bishop  consecrated  in  Persia.”  “  Male  ”  is  clearly  Malabar,  and 
“  ICalliena  ”  is  most  probably  a  place  near  Udipi  in  South  Canara. 

“  A  letter  1  in  Asscmani’s  Bibliotheca  from  tho  Patriarch  Jesa- 
jabus  (died  A.D.  660)  to  Simon,  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  blames 
his  neglect  of  duty  saying  that,  in  consequence,  not  only  is  India 
'  which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  to  Colon, 
a  distance  of  1,200  parasanga  deprived  of  a  regular  ministry,  but 
Persia  itself  is  loft  in  darkness.’  ”  “  Colon  ”  can  bo  none  other  than 
Quilon  or  Kollam,  and  it  was  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia  who  was 
blamed,  probably  on  insufficient  grounds  owing  to  the  rapid  rise 
and  spread  of  Islam,  for  having  shut  the  doors  of  episcopal  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  and  for  interrupting  the  sacerdotal  succession. 

It  was  in  this  century  also  (tile  seventh  century  A.D.)  that  tho 
direct  Red  Sea  trade  between  Egypt  and  India  was  finally 
stopped  from  the  same  cause — tho  rise  of  the  Muhammadan  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  spread  of  Arabian  political  power. 

The  Persian  metropolitan  in  the  next  hundred  j'oars  seems  to 
have  east  off,  and  again  to  have  reverted  to,  the  control  of  the 
Seleucian  Patriarch.  This  was  probably  tho  beginning  of  Syrian 
influence  in  the  church  of  Malabar.  And  indeed  the  tradition  of 
flic  existing  church  is  that  a  company  of  Christiana  from  Baghdad, 
Nineveh,  and  J-rusalem,  under  ordors  from  the  Catholic  Archpriest 
at  Uralai  (Edessa),  arrivod  in  company  with  the  merchant  Thomas 
in  745  A.D. 


by  Colonel  Yule,  p.  27. 
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But  whether  this  date  is  correct  or  not  it  is  certain  that  in  A.D. 
774  there  is  no  trace  of  Syrian  influence  in  the  pseudo-Syrian 
copper-plate  deed  still. 1  extant,  and  the  lator  pseudo-Syrian  copper 
plate  deed  (also  extant)®  contains  (as  tho  late  Dr.  Burnoll*  has 
shown)  no  traco  of  Syrino  either  ;  but,  on  tho  contrary,  several 
Sassanian-Pahlavi,  and  Hebrew  or  Ohahhro-Pnhlavi  attestations 
— that  is,  attestations  of  Pmimi  immigriinls  are  appended  to  it. 
Moreover  the  “  Marnvan  Snpir  Iso  ”  the  grantee  of  this  latter 
deed  can  be  no  other  than  the  "Mar  Sapor  ”  who  with  “  Mar  Purges  ” 
or  “  Poroz  ”  proceeded  from  Babylon  to  “  Coulan  ”  (Quilun) 
about  A.D.  822,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  Ncstoriau  Persians. 
In  both  deeds  tho  pseudo-Syrian  chief  settlement,  is  called  Mani- 
grarnmn,  which  the  late  Dr.  Burnell  took  to  moan  the  village  of 
Manes  or  Maiiichrcaus,  a  suggestion  fi  st  volunteered  by  Dr.  Ciundort, 
the  translator  of  both  deeds  (M.  J.L.8.,  Vol.  XIII,  Purl.  I). 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Muhammadan  traveller,  Sulaiman,  men¬ 
tioned,  “  Belmiia  ”  ns  being  ten  days’  sail  from  “  Calabar  ,”  which 
lattor  he  describes  as  "  the  name  of  a  place,  and  a  kingdom  on  tho 
coast  to  the  right  hand  beyond  India.”  '‘Helmut,”  has  been 
taken  by  the  Editor  M  .  Kemuidot  to  mean  the  “  Houso  of  Thomas,” 
that  is  St.  Thomoe,  and  the  same  authority  lias — “  There  is  a  nume¬ 
rous  colony  of  .Tews  in  Sarandib  (Ceylon)  and  people  of  other 
religions  especially 1  M  in  ch, »  uu.  The  king  allows  oach  Beet  to 
follow  its  own  religion.” 

It  would  appear  probable  from  the  above  facts  that  tho  Malabar 
church,  whatever  it  may  have  been  originally,  was  not  latterly 
Manichtean  as  tho  late  Dr.  Burnell  suggested1  on  what,  seoms  to  bo 
barely  sufficient  evidence,  but  more  orthodox  Persian  (Nesto- 


After  this  time  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  tho  Syrian 
church  possessed  the  ascendancy.  A  tablet  at  Kottayam  in  tho 
Travancore  State  has  an  inscription  in  Syriac  as  well  as  ono  in 
Pahlavi,  and  tho  latest,  inscriptions  in  Pahlavi  to  be  found  in  India 
belong  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries  A.D.,  by  which  timo 
Persian  influence  in  the  church  had  probably  been  completely 
superseded. 

But  there  is  also  a  church  tradition  that  the  preaching  of  Manes 
did  lrnvo  some  effect,  on  the  community.  This  and  the  subsequent 
history  and  tho  present  position  of  tho  Syrian  and  B.omo-Syrian 


3  Probably  ii,  uy  yen,.-,  i.iivi  i, mm  tho  former — “  ninth  con  I  ury  ”  (Hang).  Indian 
Antiquary  III,  lilfi. 

4  .Elliot’s  Hist, nry  of  India,  I.  10.  M.  Ronuudot  translated  Uio  passago 
.»u. .  “t..  «-i--  nn  island  (Sartmdib,  Coylon)  tlioro  is  a  very 

f  many  other  sects,  even  Tunwi#  or  Manichetsa,  , 

w  *  «  . -=*o  of  ovary  roligion.”  (Anciont  Accounts  of 

- l,  etc.,  translated  by  Renaudot,  London,  1733,  page  84  (a)  ). 

b  Indian  Antiquary  III,  311. 

*  Tho  Syrians  thomsolvos  eay  ( v .  infra)  Hint  tho  Jaoobito  doctrines  did  no 
prevail  till  bo  lute  as  1063,  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  timo  that  tho  Patriaroh  of 
Antioch  obtained  oontrol  over  tho  church. 


somewhat  differently 
great  multitude  of  Jews, 
tho  king  permitting 
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churches  will  be  best  told  in  the  language  of  the  Syrians  themselves, 
who  In  a  large  body  headed  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Mar  Coorilos 
waited,  by  special  request,  on  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  Governor  of  Madras,  at  Calicut,  in  January  1882,  and  presen¬ 
ted  to  him  a  short  account,  of  themselves,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  arc  taken  : 


“  Passing  over  this  period  wo  come  to  the  third  ( 
able  for  the  arrival  of  a  Persian  heretic  of  the  iSclio 
as  is  supposed  1  by  some,  a  heathen  wixard.  Tlirou. 
many  went,  over  to  him  and  are  even  to  this  day  kr 
gramakkar.’  They  cannot  bo  distinguished  from  tl 
are  to  bo  found  at  Quilon  Kayencoh  in  and  other 
Travail  core  is  the  scat  of  the  descendants  oftho.se  « 
fast  in  their  faith  during  this  apostaey  and  are  kilo 
yilcal5  meaning  ‘  nonwearers  ’  (of  lioatiieu  symbols). 


“  (Some  years  after  this  first  split  had  taken  place  or  in  (1150  A.D.*). 
was  the  arrival  of  Thomas  of  Cana,  a.  Syrian  merchant,  whose  large- 
heorlodness  and  sympathy  for  the  neglected  community  was  sucli  that 
on  his  return  to  bis  native  land,  his  story  induced  many  to  come  out 
with  him  in  his  second  visit,  among  whom  was  a  bishop  by  the 
name  of  Mar  Joseph.  It.  was  the  iinst  time  a  colony  of  Christians 
came  to  India.  They  wore  about  four  hundred  in  number.  They 
landed  at  Cranganore  then  known  as  Maliadevarpattanam.  They 
settled  in  the  country  with  the  permission  of  ‘  Cheraman  Parumal  ’  * 
the  ruler  of  Malabar,  who,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  favour, 
granted  to  the  Christian  community  certain  privileges  (72  in  lumber) 
which  at  once  raised  them  to  a  position  of  equality 5  with  the  B.ah- 
mans.  One  of  tho  privileges  was  the  supremacy  over  seventeen  of 
the  lower  classes  ;  a  relic  of  which  still  exists  in  the  udjucl  cation 
by  Syrian  Christians  of  certain  social  questions  belonging  to 
them.  The  grant  was  made  on  copper-plates,  which  with  some 
others,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Syrian  Metran  and  arc  preserved 


in  tho  Kottayam  Seminary. 

“  Maltors  continued  thus  until  the  arrival  of  tho  second  colony  of 
Ulmstians  (wno  were  ixesiionans)  from  Persia,  at  Quilon-between  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth  century.  They  vero  also  received  well  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  settle  in  the  country.  The  first  colony,  incorporated  with 
the  northern  portion  of  the  community,  had.  their  headquarters  at 
Cranganore  and  tho  southern  8  portion  ‘  Kuruk-keni-kollam  ’  or 


111  bora  between  l,ho  founder  of  tho  Monicll®ono 

m,  courageous  moil,  from  Ihdryam^  (bravery), 
i  (745  A.D.)  is  assigned  by  another  tradition. 
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Quilon.  And  in  title-deeds  this  distinction  had  been  preserved  for 
centuries  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  organization  of  the  .Registration 
Department.  The  zei.ioh  of  the  prosperity  of  the  community  scorns 
to  have  been  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  then 
they  were  permitted  to  have  a  king  1  of  their  own,  the  extent  of 
whose  authority  cannot  bo  stated  with  any  historical  precision. 
Their  house  of  princes  was  known  ns  the  ‘  Valiynrvattam  ’  or 
‘  Undiyampcrur  ’  dynasty.  It  however  afterwards  became  extinct 
and  the  community  ernno  under  tlio  subjection  of  lVnimpntappu 
or  Native  Cochin.  This  part  of  tlio  history  of  the  Syrians  leads 
us  to  the  advent  of  the  Portuguese. 

“  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  the 
Christians  of  Malabar  went  to  them,  making  advances  for  support 
and  protection,  which  were  introduced  by  the  presentation  of  tlio 
sceptre  of  their  extinct  royal'  house  to  Da  Gama,  whose  efforts, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  successors,  were  directed  to  bring  tlio  nativo 
church  under  tlio  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  lienee  tlio  details 
in  the  history  of  tlio  connection  with  the  Portuguese  will  lie  found  to 
be  a  string  of  artful  measures  and  violence  which  curled  in  the 
mission  of  Alexis  Meneze.s,  Archbishop  of  Goa.  He  was  deputed 
by  the  Pope  in  1598  A.D.  to  complete  the  subjugation 2  of  the 
Syrian  Church,  and  his  arrival  was  remarkable  as  haying  been  the 
occasion  on  which  tlio  third  and  most  grievous  split  arose  in  the 
church  into  Romo-Syrians  or  ‘  Old  Party,’  *  and  Syrians  or  ‘  Now 
Party.’8  It  was  not  however  very  long  boforo  tlio  church  had  a 
cessation  of  its  troubles.  The  presence  of  the  Dutch  staid  tlio  hand 
of  persecution  and  reduced  tlio  pressure  on  tho  community.  The 
capture  of  Cochin  by  tho  Dutch  in  1003  was  followed  by  an  order 
requiring  the  Romish  bishops,  priests,  and  monks  to  quit  the  placo 
whicli  was  not  a  little  favourable  to  the  Syrians. 

“  The  thread  of  history  cannot  be  complete  without  tho  mention 
of  the  Jacobite  bishops,  who  began  to  make  their  appearance  boforo 
the  time  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  anarchy  that 
reigned  in  tho  church  at  tho  close  of  the  Portuguese  connection. 
Things  had  been  deliberately  brought  to  such  a,  crisis  by  them  that 
the  assimilation  of  the  Syrian  to  tho  Roman  Church  was  thought 
practicable  only  by  the  extermination  of  the  bishops  and  clergy. 
Bold  and  stout  hearts  wero  however  not  wanting  to  doolaro  their 
independence  and  a  largo  number,  at  u  public  assembly,  resolved 
upon  applying  to  Babylon,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Egypt  for  a 
bishop. 


Deculiar  organization  of  tho  country  at  this  timo  will  bo  so 
ihaplor.  In  the  exact  words  of  the  grant  the  Christian 
jrand  merchant  of  tho  Chcraman  world  ”  (Kerala)  “  and 


imoroblo  Bynod  of  Diamper  ( Utayampcr )  In  whioh  th* 
idemned.  There  wore  at  this  time  only  7G  ohurohee. 
athor  an  inversion  of  the  facte  to  have  called  tho 


y."  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  so  called, 
of  tho  Jncobito  doctrino  tod  tho  Jacobito  Bishops 
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“  This  was  done,  and  in  1653  Antioch  promptly  complied  with 
the  request  by  sending  out  Mar  Ignatius,  a  J  aconite  oisbop.  It  was 
from  tilts  date  tiitit  me  Jacobite  element  began  to  leaven  the 
Malabar  church.  Mar  Ignatius  was  mercilessly  seized  and  thrown 
into  the  sea,  as  is  believed  by  tho  Syrians,  or  sent  to  be  tried  belore 
the  Inquisition  as  is  supposed  by  otners.  The  fury  of  the  community 
was  roused  and  a  numerous  body  went  to  (Jooliin  to  bake  revenge. 
But  nothing  more  serious  was  none  than  swearing  with  one  voice 
never  more  to  liavo  anything  to  do  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was 
done  by  lidding  a  thick  rope  to  show  that  every  one  who  held  it 
joined  in  the  oath. 

“  From  1065  to  1751,  five  Metrana,  in  succession,  ail  bearing 
the  name  Mar  'i'homa,  and  belonging  to  the  Pakalomattuni'  family, 
»at  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Tlie  remaining  period  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  may  be  passed  over  with  the  remark  tnat  it 
was  also  one  of  umest,  as  tho  presence  of  foreign  prelates  was 
superiluous  side  by  side  witJi  that  of  nativo  metrans,  and  party 
spirit  was  fostered  by  the  former  to  the  distraction  of  the  chruck. 

“  Tho  year  1806  opons  a  frosh  and  glorious  chapter  in  the 
history  ol  this  community,  tormented,  victimized,  and  disorganized 
by  so  many  coasoicss  troubles  from  friend  and  foe  al.ko.  VVo  arc 
here  introducud  to  the  figure  of  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  going 
from  church  to  church,  conversing  fvouly  with  ail  raid  diligently 
soulring  for  information  about  them,  as  for  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Portuguese  nothing  had  been  hoard  of  them.  On  inquiring 
of  a  priest  at  Ouoiiganur  how  the  community  had  sunk  so  low,  thj 
pregnant  answer  wus — ‘  Throe  hundred  years  ago  an  enemy  bearing 
tho  nanio  of  Christ  camo  from  tho  West  and  lud  us  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  native  princes,  under  whom,  though  wo  have  not  been 
stripped  of  our  appondagos  of  dignity,  wo  have  been  roducod  to 
slavery.’  Coming  to  Kitudanad,  he  had  an  interview  with  tho 
Motran,  to  whom  ho  set  forth  the  advisability  of  maintaining  a 
friendly  relation  with  the  Anglican  church,  translating  t,lu>  Bible  into 
Malayalam  and  establishing  parochial  schools.  This  being  acquies¬ 
ced  m,  f>r.  Buchanan  saw  Coionel  MacauLy,  tho  British  Resident, 
in  company  with  whom  lie  v.sitod  tho  northern  parts  of  Travancore 
and  Ceohm.  Ai  Ankamali,  he  was  presented  with  an  old  copy  of 
tho  Syriac  Bible  written  on  parchmont,  which  had  boon  in  tho 
possession  of  lIio  Syrians  for  a  thousand  years.  This  book  was 
taken  by  him  to  England,  wlioro  it  was  pr.u.od,  after  li  s  doatk,  by 
tho  Bib.o  Society  and  copies  wore  distributed  among  tho  churcoes 
in  Malabar.  The  Motran,  after  fins  time,  was  Mar  Tkoma,  tho 
seventh  and  last  of  tlu  Pakalomattam  family,  whoso  oonsaerajictt 
having  boon  irregular  the  poopie  became  discontented  and  a  division 
was  the  oonsoquoiieo.  The  iact  attracted  tho  attention  of  Uolonol 
.Munro,  who,  altor  making  himsolf  aoqua  ntod  with  tile  real  position, 
set  about  getting  a  seminary  built  for  them  at  ftottayam,  of  which 
tho  foundation  stono  was  laid  in  1813.  Mar  Thoma  having  died 


1  One  of  tho  two  families  from  which  it  was  customary  to  ordain  tho  minis  tors 
of  tlie  oluu'ch,  Tho  othor  was  the  Sankarapuri  family. 
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tho  close  of  tho  Portuguese  period  bogan,  as  has  already  boon  observ¬ 
ed,  tho  connootion  with  tho  Jaoobito  bishops. 

“  Turning  to  tho  forms  of  worship,  otc.,  it  must  bo  promised 
that  thoro  is  a  reforming  party  and  a  non-roforming  ono  at  tho 
prosont  day.  Tho  work  of  1,ho  reformation  has  boon  progressing 
for  tho  last  thirty  yoars,  widening  the  gulf  botwoen  tho  two  parties. 
Tho  principlo  of  tho  roformors  is  to  bring  tho  church  to  its  primitive 
purity,  whilo  tho  others  adhoro  to  most  of  tho  practices  which  found 
thoir  way  during  tho  unhappy  connection  with  tho  Romish  church. 
Tho  roformors  try  to  rojout  whatovor  is  unseriptural,  such  as  Mario- 
Jatry,  invocation  of  tho  saints,  and  prayors  for  tho  dead,  and  tho 
others  look  upon  thorn  as  hotorodox  on  this  account.  Tho  reforming 
party  administers  tho  Lord’s  Suppor  in  both  kinds,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  tho  administration  in  ono  kind  by  tho  others.  Tho 
formor  have  all  their  service  in  Malayalhm,  as  opposed  to  tho 
Syriac  sorvico  of  tho  lattor.  Both  aliko  pray  standing  in  churches 
and  facing  to  tho  oast.  In  tho  midst  of  tho  sorvico,  boforo  reading 
tho  Gospol,  tho  hands  of  fellowship  (Kayyassuri)  aro  offered  to  all. 
Festivals  .aro  numerous  and  lovo  feasts  (Agapse),  such  as  wore 
obsorvod  by  tho  primitive  church,  aro  oxtant.  In  tho  baptism  of 
infants  tepid  wator  is  poured  on  lb.e  lioad  followed  by  anointing 
with  tho  holy  oil  (Sytho  and  Muron  in  Syriac).  Bishops  obsorve 
celibacy,  whilo  tho  priests  aro  allowed  to  marry,  though  remarriage 
is  not  pormittod  by  tho  non-reformers.  Tho  cl  orgy  too  wero  colibatos 
until  vory  rocontly.  Marriages  aro  colobratod  by  the  non-roforming 
party  on  Sundays,  whilo  ono  of  tho  wook  days  is  chosen  by  tho 
othors.  Cousins  can  marry  only  aftor  tho  sovonth  gonoration. 
Tho  customs  and  manners  of  this  pooplo  aro  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  aro  therefore  omittod  ;  but  it  must  bo  obsorvod  that  many  of 
thorn  aro  duo  to  tho  influouco  oftho  classes  around. 

Present  Status, 

"  Tho  community  numboring  now  about  300,000  has  noarly 
200  churches  with  nino  Motrans,  six  of  whom  woro  consooratod  by 
tho  Patriarch  of  Antioch  when  ho  visitod  Malabar  in  1875.  Those 
nowly  consooratod  bishops,  though  they  had  thoir  diocosos  assignod 
to  thorn  by  tho  Patriarch,  havo  not  boon  aocoptod  by  tho  poople 
in  all  oases.  Ono  of  tho  remaining  throo  in  tho  porson  of  Mar 
Coorilos  onjoys  undisputed  authority  in  British  Malabar.  Mar 
Dionysius,  tho  head  of  the  non-reforming  party,  and  Mar  Athanasius 
that  of  the  reforming  party,  havo  between  them  tho  wholo  of  tho 
Travancoro  and  Cochin  churches ;  and  now  tho  contention  for 
supremacy  is  at  its  climax  though  it  doos  not  soom  likoly  that  tho 
adherents  will  chango.sidos  oven  aftor  tho  battle  is  won  by  eithor, 
as  both  parties  have  boon  trained  to  think  differently.  Tho  numbor 
of  priosts  in  the  churchos  varios  with  tho  size  of  tho  parish — larger 
ones  having  10  or  12,  and  smaller  ones  2  or  3.  Almost  all  churchos 
havo  ondowod  proporty  mostly  mismanagod  and  in  tho  hands  of 
persons,  who  scarcoly  think  of  paying  up  tho  duos.  Tho  endowments 
and  thoir  possession  havo  caused  much  litigation,  and  tho  largo 
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suporior  of  tho  Carmolito  mission,  Mgr.  Joaoph  of  St.  Mary,  a  descen¬ 
dant  of  tho  nobio  Sobr-stiano  family,  was  appointed  by  tho  nform.aid 
Pontiff  in  tin  year  1656.  This  prolato,  with  tho  holp  of  his  follow 
missionaries,  worked  with  onorgy  and  persovoranco  to  uproot  the 
schism  and  recall  tho  Syrians  to  thoir  duty,  thoir  offorls  being 
rewarded  by  tho  conversion  of  many  parishes  that  oamo  bank  to 
tho  catholic  unity.  In  tho  inoantimo,  Mgr.  Joseph  of  St.  Mary 
having  roturnod  to  Romo  was  thoro  raisod  to  the  opiscopal  dignity, 
and  sont  again  by  tiro  Popo  to  tho  Malabar  mission,  with  a  now 
batch  of  Carmelite  missionaries ;  after  thoir  arrival  (1661)  they 
had  tho  consolation  to  reconcile  a  largo  number  of  tho  schismatio 
Syrians  to  tho  oatholio  unity. 

"But,  on  tho  6th  January  1663,  tho  Dutch  having  dofoatod 
tho  Portuguese,  took  possession  of  Cochin,  and  refusod  to  tho 
Carmolito  missionaries  tho  permission  of  oxoroising  thoir  ministry 
in  Malabar.  In  such  a  cireumstanoo,  Mgr.  Josoph,  sooing  tho 
nooossity  of  providing  the  Syrian  congregation  with  a  lawful  pastor, 
and  using  tho  extraordinary  powors  ho  had  rocoived  ad  hoc  from  tho 
Popo,  consecrated,  as  a  bishop,  Parambil  Aloxandor,  a  catonar  of 
Corrovalaughatt,  on  tho  31st  January  of  tho  samo  year,  in  th9 
ohuruh  of  Cadatturutti. 

“  However,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  Dutch  Government 
boing  aware  that  tho  prosonoo  of  tho  Carmelites  in  Malabar  could 
produce  no  harm,  cancelled  tho  abovosaid  prohibition  and  allowod 
them  to  dwell  in  this  couutry  as  boforo  ;  from  that  time  to  tho 
present  day  tiiey  have  continued  thoir  apostolical  work  for  tho 
civilization  and  religious  instruction  not  only  of  tho  Syrians  but  also 
of  the  Latin  Christians,  whose  care  was  intrusted  to  thorn  by  the 
Holy  Soo. 

“  But  a  portion  of  the  schismatics  would  not  abandon  thoir 
rebellious  opposition,  and  remained  without  a  spiritual  loader  till 
tho  ond  of  the  year  1665.  Thou  appeared  in  Malabar  a  cortain 
bishop  named  Mar  Gregory,  who  protended  to  have  boon  sont  by 
tho  Patriarch  of  Jacobites  at  Antioch.  To  this,  the  aforesaid 
schismatics  gave  obedience,  and  till  now  are  called  Syrian  Jacobites ; 
they  readily  acknowledge  that  they  am  indebted  to  him  for  thoir 
now  creed,  call  him  thoir  patriarch,  and  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 

“  To  onablo  tho  roador  to  understand  how,  in  this  country, 
wo  have  also  a  Oatholio  G  omioso  jurisdiction,  some  previous  remarks 
aro  nocessary.  It  must  bo  romomborod  that,  in  former  timos,  tho 
Popos  desirous  to  promote  tho  propagation  of  tho  catholic  faith 
had  granted  to  tho  Kings  of  Portugal  a  kind  of  religious  patronage, 
oallod  Jus  Palronalis.  This  is  a  privilogo,  which  tho  Oatholio 
church  somotimos  grants  to  sovereigns  nr  influential  porsonagos, 
and  is  connected  with  certain  obligations  and  dutios  to  bo  fulfillod 
by  such  patrons.  Spoaking  of  tho  Malabar  oountry  iu  particular, 
wo  may  say  that  Pope  Cloment  VIII  granted  tho  abovosaid  privilogo 
to  King  Philip,  with  a  charge  of  providing  with  donations  and 
supporting  tho  catholic  churches,  tho  bishop  and  tho  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  seminaries,  etc.,  declaring  at  the  samo  timo  that,  in  tho 
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coso  of  u.  nnu-nxscution  of  tho  said  clause  by  tho  king,  tho  privilege 
anil  concossion  should  of  itsolf  {ipso  facto )  booomo  null  and  void 
(Son  tho  Pontifical  Bull  ‘  in  supremo  mititalis  eixlesia  soliof  4th 
August  1000).  Aftor  a  curtain  lapso  of  timo,  Portugal  eon-sod  to 
provide*  for  tho  support  of  this  ohurchos  and  govurnmout  of  tho 
Christians,  according  to  compact  ;  anil  in  fact,  having  lost  tho 
supremacy  in  most  parts  of  India,  it  been, inn  impossible  for  that 
nation  to  fulfil  the  abovosaid  obligations.  Bond's  after  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  Cochin,  they  would  not  allow  any  L’nrtu- 
gnoso  bishop  or  missionary  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  Goanoso 
themselves,  on  their  part,  far  from  assisting,  or  supporting  the 
clergy,  were  incessantly  exciting  troubles  and  voxations  against, 
tho  missionaries  sent  by  the  Holy  See.  Such  being  (lie  case,  the 
Supremo  Pontiffs,  to  whom  it  chiefly  belongs  to  promote  tho  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Christians,  wore  obliged  to  appoint  Viears-Apostelio, 
whom  they  oxompted  from  tho  Goanoso  jurisdiction.  Thus  on  the 
filth  Novombor  1073,  Clement  X  forbade,  ‘  under  severe  punish¬ 
ment,’  that  tho  Archbishop  of  Goa  or  Itis  Canonical  Chapter  should 
exorcise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  beyond  the  *  limits  of  tho  Portuguese 
dominions,  and  exempted  from  I  be  Goanese  jurisdiction  belli  the 
Vicars  and  Missionaries  Apostolic.’  Moreover,  on  lire  22nd  Doeom- 
bov  of  tho  same  year,  and  tho  7th  of  Juno  1674,  in  I  wo  diffenml 
briofs,  tin*  Popo  declared  1  that  the  Portuguese  had  no  jurisdiction 
whatever  upon  the  Vicars  or  Missionaries  Apostolic  soot  to  India, 
chiefly  in  the  territories  where  tin*  King  of  Portugal  had  no  antin' 
rity.1' 


tlio  mission  was  cramped  by  various  causes.  Filially,  in  I  he  year 
1837,  Gregory  XVI,  who  tlum  sat  on  St.  Peter's  chair,  published  his 
famous  hull  ‘  Malta  pruxlarc,’  by  which  lie  divided  tile  whole  of 
India  into  a  certain  number  of  Vicariates  Apostolic,  and  distinctly 
forbade  the  Goanese  prelates  and  priests  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  tho  management  of  tiro  same. 

“  But.  the  Goanese  disregarded  this  authoritative  decree,  and 
began  the  schism,  commonly  called  « Indo-I’ortuguoso  ’  ludo- 
Lusitarwn  Schisma.  On  tho  contrary,  the  groat  majority  of  tho 
Catholics  in  India  acknowledged  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Vicars  and  Missionaries,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their 

churches  and  establishments . such  was  the  state  of  tilings  till  tho 

year  1861. 

"At  that  timo,  tho  Supremo  Pontiff  Pius  IX  anxious  to  procure 
the  eternal  salvation  of  so  many  Christians,  who  worn  miserably 
adhering  to  tho  Goanese  schism,  first  (in  February  1857)  had  con¬ 
cluded  a  concordat  with  tlio  King  of  Portugal,  in  which,  among 
other  dispositions,  was  inscribed  tho  following,  namoiy,  that  such 
churches  and  Christians  as,  in  tho  day  of  tho  signature  of  the. 
concordat,  wore  presently  under  tlio  obedionco  and  jurisdiction  of 
I, he  Apostolic  Vicars,  should  continue  to  adhere  to  tho  sumo,  and 
that  churches  and  Christians,  tlum  acknowledging  tlio  authority 
of  the  Goaneso  prelates  should  remain  under  their  government.  To 
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put  this  dooroe  into  oxocution  (in  the  year  which  had  boon  fixed 
in  tho  above  concordat  No.  17),  that  is,  in  1801,  two  commissioners 
woro  sent  to  India,  one  Apostolic,  Commissioner  acting  in  bohalf  of 
tho  Pope,  and  ono  Royal  Commissioner  acting  in  tho  name  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Through  thoir  agency,  His  Holiness  granied  for 
some  timo  (etc!  tempus)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Coa,  an  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  upon  tho  few  churches  and  Christians  that  were 
thon  govornod  by  Goanoso  priests,  oither  in  Malabar,  or  in  Madura, 
Coylon,  Madras,  Bombay,  etc.  Hero  is  tho  reason  of  a  doublo 
jurisdiction  oxisting  till  now  in  the  said  placos.  Prom  this  state¬ 
ment,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  all  catholics  nro  under  the  obedience 
of  the  Pope,  and  that  their  allegiance  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal  is 
merely  political  and  accidental.  All  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  derived, 
even  for  tho  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  other  Portuguese  Prelates, 
from  the  visible  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
residing  at  Rome,  and  they  would  lose  it  entirely  the  very  day  they 
should  throw  away  their  obedience  to  him. 

“in  order  to  understand  I  teller  the  progress  of  the  Oatholio 
mission  in  this  country,  it,  must  bo  remarked  that  the  present 
Syrian  community,  now  composed  of  Catholics  and  Jacobites,  was, 
at  the  beginning,  one  and  the  same  congregation,  founded  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  church,  as  the  bishops,  who  subsequently  came 
from  Persia  into  Malabar,  communicated  to  them  their  own  liturgy 
(which  was  tho  Syrian  rile),  lor  that  reason  tho  above-said  Christians 
were  usually  called  Syrians  ;  they  wore  also  designated  by  the  name 
of  '  St.  Thomas'  Christians,’  according  to  the  tradition  handed  down 
from  their  forefathers  that  they  had  really  been  converted  from 
paganism  by  that  holy  Apostle.  This  Christian  community  sub¬ 
sisted  and  gradually  increased,  both  by  its  intrinsic  elements  and 
by  the  admission  of  new  converts,  from  Hie  peoplo  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syrian  churches.  In  some  local’ll  ic-s,  those 
neophytes  were  very  numerous,  and  having,  from  the  day  of  thoir 
conversion,  resided  amongst  Syrians,  were  considered  ns  belonging 

Wrapoly,  the  grealer  pari,  sel  I  les  in  Syrian  parishes. 

''  But,  besides  this  catholic,  community,  (hero  is  another  ono, 
equally  <-a  l.hob'c,  l  ha!,  is  called  Latin  on  account  of  its  following  (lie 
Lai  in  liturgy.  This  was  formed  from  tho  Malabareso  people  of 
various  castes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism  before  the 
year  10(2  (namely,  Ihe  date  of  St.  I'Vaneis  Xavier’s  arrival  in  India), 
and  from  the  others  who  have  bc-eu  converted  subsequently  down 
to  (lie  present  times.  As  those  Christians  had  been  baptized  by 
Latin  priests,  and  in  places  where  generally  there  was  no  Syrian 
church,  they  began  to  follow,  and  even  now  are  following,  tho  Latin 
rite.  At  the  present  time,  the  Catholic  Syrians  have  HU)  parochial 
■churches;  wifli  a  groat  mini  her  of  chapels,  depending  irom  the 
greater  ones,  and  number  about  200,000  souls.  Tho  Christians, 
who  follow  the.  Latin  rite,  have  about  JO  principal  churches  with 
a  proportionate  number  of  annexed  chapels  ;  their  population  is 
nearly  90,000.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  above-stated  numbers 


are  not  included  all  the  churches  with  their  at  tend  an!,-)  belonging 
to  the  Vicariate  of  Quilon,  but  only  thoso  of  the  Verapoly  Vicariate, 
the  limits  ot  which  are  in  the  north  Ponnani,  in  the  south  Poracaud, 
and  in  the  oasl  the  Ghats.  In  fact,  the  Vicarinto  of  Quilou  extends 
from  Poracaud  in  the  north  to  Capo  Comorin  in  the  south,  having 
its  own  churches  and  Christians,  wlm  all  of  llu-m  belong  to  the 
Latin  rite,  uie  Syrians  who  live  within  the  said  limits  being 
Syrian  Jacobites." 

Tippu  Sulton  in  his  proselytising  steal  carried  mvay  ninny 
Christians  from  Canara  to  Mysore,  and  in  1791)  and  1 70s,  S7  families 
of  these  returned  and  were  loear.ed  by  the  Honourable  Company  in 
the  district,  of  Katidatara  ill  the  Chirukkal  taluk,  where  lands  were 
assigned  to  them  mid  money  advances  given  to  help  them, 

Prates  l  tints. 

The  only  Protestant,  mission  at  work  in  Malabar  is  the  Basel 
German  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  of  which  the  lnli-.-.t  report, 
the  13rd,  shows  I  hat  oil  1st  January  1893,  I, lie  society  had  in  Malabar 
2,032  chinch  members,  including  children,  distributed  at  the 

following  mission  stations: . Ganmnore  in  the  Ohirakkal  taluk, 

TeUicherri/  in  the  Kottoyn.ni  taluk,  ('homhola,  in  the  K mumbranad 
taluk,  Calicut  in  the  Calicut  taluk,  (Uxhteul  in  the  1‘omiani  taluk 
and  Palgkul  in  the  Palghat  tain];, 

The  earliest  of  these  stations  was  established  ot  Tellicheni/  in 
1839  and  the  latest  at  Palghat  in  1858. 

Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual  and  educational  wauls  of  their 
congregations,  the  mission  lias  very  wisely  organized  various 
workshops  and  manufactories,  the  productions  of  which  have  acquir¬ 
ed  not  merely  local  celebrity,  for  “  mission  "  cotton  cloths  of 
infinite  variety  and  “  mission  ”  tiles  for  roofing  and  other  purposes 
are  now  to  be  met  everywhere  in  India.  Besides  these,  a  mercantile 
branch  has  been  organized,  which  gives  very  suitable  employment 
in  shops  to  other  members  of  the  congregations.  And  a  printing- 
press  at  the  mission  headquarters  at  Mangalore  in  South  Canara 
turns  out,  both  in  English  mid  the  vernaculars,  work  of  wdiiclt 
any  press  in  Europe  might  be  proud. 


Section  G. — Famine,  Diseases,  Medicine. 

Malabar  does  not  produce  grain  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  home  population,  and  this  has  been  more  especially  the  ease 
since,  by  the  introduction  of  European  coffee  cultivation  into  the 
Wynad  taluk,  the  jungle  tribes  and  other  servile  castes,  who  used 
to  cultivate  the  rice-fields  in  that  region  have  been  attracted  to  tlie 
morn  profitable  employments  on  coffee  estates.  Malabar  paj-s  for 
much  of  the  grain  consumed  by  tho  people  out  of  the  money  obtainod 
for  its  special  products — coconuts,  coir,  coconut-oil,  arcca-nuta, 
coffee,  pepper,  ginger,  cardamoms,  timber,  otc, 
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An  artificial  famine  is  therefore  always  possible  in  Mobtlwr,  and, 
as  matter  of  fact,  such  famines  used  to  occur  pretty  frequently  in 
former  times  when  the  supply  of  grain  came  from  only  one  or  two 
foreign  ports.  Thus  in  October  1755,  the  King  of  .llednu/-,  to  whom 
the  liee-exporting  port  of  Mangalore-  belonged,  laid  an  embargo  on 
grain,  because  of  the  ravages  committed  in  his  country  by  a  bucca¬ 
neering  expedition  under  the  Mnppilla  chief  of  Connunoro.  This 
placed  tho  Trench  at  Malic  the  English  at  Tellieherry,  the  Dutch 
at  Oarmanore,  and  the  Malabar  Kayars  and  Mappillas — the.  whole 
community  in  fact --in  a  state  of  corn  para  ( ivo  famine. 

•Bui  of  real  famine  in  (he  land  there  arc  few  records.  During  tho 
long  period  in  wluoh  the  Honourable  Company  occupied  the  factory 
at  Tellieherry,  there  is  but  one  record  of  a  veal  famine.  It  occurred 
in  August— September  of  1727.  The  factors’  diary  record  is  as 
follows : — “Tire  country  about  us  of  late  have  greatly  feared  an 
extraordinary  scarcity  of  rice,”  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
impose  the  embargo,  usual  in  those  days,  on  exports  of  grain.  Strict 
orders  were  issued  “  lor  not  carrying  any  quantity  out  of  our 
limits.”  TIu-re  was  none  to  be  had  at  Mangalore  ;  (lie  granary— 
am!  almost  the  sole  one  in  those  days  —from  which  Malayalis  drew 
their  extra  supplies  of  rice.  The  factors  had  information  that 
parents  were  selling  their  children  at  Mangalore  in  order  to  obtain 
support  for  themselves.  On  examination  of  tho  factory  store¬ 
houses,  there  was  found  to  be  hare  provision  for  the  place  for  ono 
monl.lt,  so  an  urgent  requisition  was  sent  to  the  Aujengo  factors 
for  supplies.  On  the  3th  September,  there  was  famine  in  the  land 
and  the  record  runs  that  the  factory  gates  were  daily  besieged  by  . 
people  begging  for  support.  There  is  no  further  record  in  the  diary, 
and  doubtless  the  worst  symptoms  disappeared,  as  they  did  in 
1877,  with  the  garnering  of  the  first  (/.«»»»)  rico  crop  in  September. 
Tho  months  of  July,  August  and  September  are  the  months  in 
which  the  poorest,  classes  of  Malayalis  find  it  hardest  to  obtain 
sustenance.  The  stores  that  may  have  been  reserved  from  tho 
previous  season’s  amps  are  always-  then  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Tho 
ricc-erop.s  on  the  ground  are  usually  sufficiently  advanced  at  this 
season  to  require  only  the  minimum  of  attention  from  out-of-door 
labourers.  And  the  now  harvest  is  not  yet  available.  In  every 
season  I  lia  pinch  of  poverty  is  therefore  felt  in  these  months,  more 
than  in  the  others,  and  in  seasons  when  famine  is  raging  in  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts  and  when  famine  prices  have  for  months  reduced 
the  slender  stores  of  wiving*,  it  is  in  these  months  of  the  year, 
particularly,  that  organized  assistance  is  required  ;  and  tho  rich 
should  come  forward  to  help  the  poor.  Ono  meal  of  rice  ktmji 
distributed  gratis  to  all  comers  daily  during  this  season  of  the  year 
at  many  places  throughout,  the  district  .sufficed  to  stave  off  actual 
famine  in  187  7  ;  the  number  thus  daily  relieved  aggregated  at  one 
lime  over  40,000. 

Of  remarkable  outbreaks  of  disease  the  records  also  contain  few 
notices.  In  October  1730,  the  Tellieherry  factory  diary  records — 
<*  The  pestilonce  which  has  raged  for  some  time  among  the  people  of 
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this  district  being  now  come  to  such  a  pitch,  as,  with  difficulty, 
people  are  found  to  bury  tho  dead,  and  our  garrison  soldiers,  Muck- 
was  (iishermen,  boatmen)  and  others  under  our  protection  being 
reduced  to  such  extremity  by  this  contagion,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
subsist  in  this  place  any  longer  unless  relieved  by  charity,  it  was 
agreed  to  build  barracks  for  the  sick  and  to  entertain  attendants  ” 
to  bury  tho  (lend.  What  tho  ‘  pestilence”  was  the  records  do 
not  give  informal, ion,  but  it  was  probably  cholera.  A  fortnight  later 
requisitions  were  sent  by  the  factors  to  Anjengo  and  to  Madras  to 
raise  soldiers  lo  supply  tho  vacancies,  as  tho  garrison  was  obliged 
to  do  double  duty  on  account  of  tho  increasing  of  tho  contagion. 
Calicut  also  suffered  severely,  for,  on  1  lit ti  November,  there  is  an 
entry  that  the  “  pestilence  was  again  broke  out  in  Calicut  more 
violent  than  boforo.”  On  18th  December,  tho  “contagion  ”  was 
"  in  no  wise  abated,”  and  the  factors  organized  charitable  relief. 
The  further  history  of  the  outbreak  stops  short  bore.  Tho  garrison 
at  this  time  numbored  about  270  men,  including  Nayars  and  Map- 
pillas,  in  the  .service  of  tho  Honourable  Company,  and'  besides  thoso 
the  men  of  two  other  outposts,  which  cost;  about,  Rs.  250  more  per 

It  was  not  till  July  1757  that  the  next  severe  visitation  of  disease 
occurred  ;  and  on  that  occasion  it  was  said  to  ho  due  to  the  exoessivo 
monsoon  rains.  There  was  “  tumble  mortality  ”  at  Calicut, 
Make,  and  Cannanore,  but  by  20t.h  July  it  had  abated  at  Tollioherry. 
What  the  disease  was  was  again  not  reoorderl. 

In  August  1800  there  was  n  scare,  lest  tho  plague  then  raging 
at  Baghdad  should  bo  imported  into  Tndia,  and  strict  quarantine 
regulations  were  imposed. 

In  December  1801  very  handsome  rewards  and  encouragement 
were  offered  to  natives  who  successfully  practised  inoculation  1  for 
small-pox,  and  in  1808  the  Sub- Collectors  woro  directed  to  exert 
themselves  "  personally  to  the  utmost  in  persuading  tho  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  comiLiy,  who  havo  not  had  the  siuall-pox  to 
submit  to  vaccination.” 

Notwithstanding  the  measures  then  taken  and  tho  organization 
subsequently  of  a  special  establishment  to  deal  with  this  disease,  it 
almost  annually  claims  its  thousands  of  victims,  and,  alternating 
with  cholera,  the  two  diseases  carry  off  a  largo  proportion  of  thoso 
who  live  insanitary  lives. 

The  chief  source  of  disease  in  the  low  country  is  tho  badness  of 
the  water-supply,  and  as  there  is  hardly  any  water,  however  filthy’ 
in  appearance,  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  refuse  to 
utilize  for  domestic  purposes,  thero  is  little  to  bo  wondered  at 

The  higher  classes  are  much  more  particular  in  this  respect  than 
in  East  Coast  Districts,  but  they,  too,  have  yet  failed  to  realize  that 

»  This  was  probably  tho  “  vaccine  inoculation, "  then  recently  discovered. 
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ii  water  source  once  tainted  is  not  fit  for  use  Tor  some  time.  They, 
in  futilo  fashion,  bent  drums  and  blow  horns  to  drive  away  the  devils', 
which  hrintr.  tliev  think  the  disease,  lrat  novel'  cl  renin  of  laking 
exceptional  care  to  keep  their  water-supply  untainted. 

.Recent  experience  lias  shown,  however,  that  the  mortality  from 
cholera  cun  be  lessened,  if  not  prevented  altogether,  by  judicious 
administrative  measures.  The  closing  of  the.  wells  of  the  infected 
locality  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  steps  to  be  adopted.  And 
great  good  results  from  the  mere  presence  in  an  infected  locality  of 
the  officers  specially  charged  to  deal  with  the  disease. 

The  District  Medical  and  Sanitary  officer  (Surscon-Major  H.  D. 
Cook,  m.b.)  has  furnished  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  principal 

“  The  principal  diseases  that  are  especially  prevalent  in  the 
Malabar  district  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : — 

1.  Anannia  (general  weakness).  6.  Dysentery. 

2.  General  dropsy.  0.  Skin  diseases, 

ii.  Splenitis  (or  ague  cake).  7.  Elephantiasis. 

4.  Ague. 

“  A  few  remarks  on  each  is  nocessary.  Antemia,  general 
dropsy,  and  splenitis,  although  put  down  as  special  diseases,  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  neglected  or  protracted  attacks 
of  ague.  They  ooeur  in  this  way.  People  of  Malabar  of  all  classes 
reside  for  some  time  or  other  in  Wynad.  In  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May  ague  abounds  (here  and  spares  few,  rich,  or  poor. 
The  poor,  through  neglect  of  seeking  medical  aid,  have  repeated 
attacks  of  it  undermining  their  constitutions,  the  result  being  that 
they'  flock  back  to  the  coast,  bloodless,  dropsical,  and  with  spleens 
occupying  sometimes  half  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  instead  of  the 
area  of  a  man's  hand.  One  has  only  to  attend  one  of  the  dispensaries 
in  Malabar,  or  walk  through  the  baaaars  of  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  see  the  great  amount  of  people  with  ananuia,  dropsy, 
and  enlarged  spleens.  These  classes  of  diseases  fill  our  dispensaries 
—all  the  result  of  neglected  ague  or  from  repeated  attacks  of  it. 

“  Dysentery  is  very  common  indeed,  and  it  is  a  common 
saying  1  if  you  are  subject  to  dysentery  avoid  Malabar,’  In  my 
oxperienco  I  have  not  found  dysentery  so  common  among  tho  rich, 
but  the  poor  suffer  fearfully  from  it,  and  generally  the  acute  variety. 
The  season  for  it  is  June,  July  and  August,  and  the  canso  the  olimntc. 
The  hot  and  dry  months  of  April  and  May  arc  succeeded  by  the  very 
wet  ones  of  Juno  and  July.  Tho  houses  of  the  poor  are  mere  huts, 
thus  exposing  the.  inhabitants  to  damp  and  cold.  Children  suffer 
terribly  from  this.  Dyson tOTy,  of  course,  is  often  the  result  of 
affections  of  the  liver  and  of  malaria.  But  what  1  refer  to  is  acute 
(jysenlory,  tho  result,  us  said,  of  dump  and  oold,  or  sometimes 
from  eating  bad  fish. 

"  Skin  diseases  abound,  tile  prinoipa!  form  being  scabies, 
vulgarly  oallnd  ‘  Mala, bar  itch.’  Itch  generally  is  tho  result  of 
tancleanliness  all  over  the  world  ;  but  the  form.  ,Qf  itch  met  with 
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in  Malabar  is  of  an  aggrava  ted  form,  and  I  cannot,  give  any  particular 
reason  for  it.  .Some  attribute  it  to  eating  a  kind  of  (ish  nailed  in 
Malay  alum  ‘  Ayila.' 

"  Klcplinnliasi a. — This  is  very  common  in  Malabar,  especially 
among  Mappillas  on  tho  coast.  It  is  culled  in  Malayalam  '  Muutlia 
kalit,'  or  '  Ana.  kaln.'  Tho  ordinary  lbrm  is  a  liyportrophy  of  tho 
sluil  and  areolar  tissue  of  some  part,  of  the  body,  but  generally 
attacldiig  the  legs  and  genital  organs.  The  skin  becomes  onoi  tuously 
thickened  with  a  quantity  of  albuminous  fluid  in  the  areolar  tissue. 
It  is  most  common  in  mules.  Various  causes  are  said  to  bo  assigned 
for  this  disease — air,  water  and  food  -and  it  generally  ooeurs  near 
tho  sea.  Haling  fish  lets  been  said  lo  be  a  cause  for  if.  I  think 
that  poor  li\iug  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

"  I  Jr.  f’ayrcr,  in  his  book,  attaches  much  importation  to  the 
presence  of  filari.c  iii  nutritious  fluids.  This  is  too  big  a  epics  lion 
to  fake  up  lure  ;  hut  1  may  as  well  mention  that  acute  resenivhes 
are  now  being  made  lo  prove  that  moscputocs  have  very  much  to 
do  with  Urn  production  of  many  diseases,  by  communicating  lilarhc 
to  Hie  human  body  which  entering  the  blood  becomes  what  is 
termed  jiUnio-  sumjvink  kom'mi*.  Any  one  desirous  of  obtaining 
all  iiifornialiou  on  this  subject.  I  advise  them  to  read  Dr.  Fayrcr’s 
book  oil  1  Tropical  Diseases.’  " 

The  native  system  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  based  upon  the 
obsolete  ideas,  apparently  borrowed  from  tho  Greeks,  of  the  body 
being  composed  of  live  elements  earth,  water,  lire,  air,  and  ether. 
Physical  lie  ,ilt U  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  the  preservation, 
in  exact  proportions,  of  the  three  general  elements,  vi/.,,  rheum, 
bile,  and  phlegm,  or  air,  lire,  and  water  respectively.  “  Their 
harmonious 1  admixture,  tends  to  constitutional  nourishment, 
whilst,  anything  that  disturbs  or  destroys  this  harmony  causos 
impaired  health.  Though  in  e.  sense  pervading  all  (ho  body,  each 
of  them  is  not  without  its  allotted  province,  that  is,  air,  nr  rheum, 
spreads  itself  below  the  navel  ;  lire,  or  hik,  between  it  and  tho 
heart;  and  water,  arpMejm.  above  the  heart  and  upwards,  fly  tho 
predominance  of  one.  of  Hie, so  humours  over  the  others,  the  human 
health  is  deranged,  whilst  their  proportionate  evenness  secures  good 
health.” 

pungent,  and  astringent,  which  are  the  attributes  of  substance, s, 
each  preceding  taste  being  superior  to  that  immediately  succeeding 
it.  The  first  three -—sweet,  sour,  and  saltish — appease  rheiun  ;  and’ 
the  remaining  throe — bitter,  pungeiif,  ami  nstriiigent — appease 
phlegm,  while  bile  is  appeased  by  astringent,  bitter  anil  sweet. 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  three  humours  are  said  to  bo’ 
promoted  bv  those  /tastes,  viz.,  tho  rheum,  by  bitter,  pungent- 
and  astringent :  the  phlegm  hj-  sweet,  sour,  and  saltish  ;  and  tho- 

1  Transtntod  from  tho  Introduction  to  Mr.  0.  Connan’a  “  Malayalam  Translation 
and  Commentaries  on  tho  ‘  Ashtanga  Hridayavi,'  or  Treatise  on  Manhood  (Ayur 
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bile,  bv  pungent,  sour,  and  saltish.  Substances  have  three  forms 
of  digestions,  viz.,  tho  sweet  and  saltish  will  digest  sweetly,  the 
tour  in  its  original  taste.,  and  the  pungent  and  astringent  mostly 

"  Modicines  are  of  two  olassos  known  as  clearing  and.  subsidiary, 
Tho  first  offocts  tho  euro  by  purging  out  tho  irritated  humours  ;  and 
tiie  second  by  establishing  the  humours  which  have  bum  disturbed 
in  tlwir  respective  positions. 

“To  socuro  hoalth,  wo  should  try  to  purge  out  tho  bilo  and 
other  humours  according  to  season. 

“  Purgatives  are  essontial,  as  otherwise  tho  humours,  augmon- 
ted  by  their  stagnancy,  will  endanger  oven  lifo.  Tho  humours 
allayed  by  fasting,  or  by  tho.uso  ofmedicinos  having  digostive  pro¬ 
perties,  will  sometimes  be  irritated. 

“  If  properly  purged  out,  those  humours  are  not  liable  to 
irritation. 

“  Oil  bath,  athletic  exorciso,  simplo  bath,  and  oil-syringing  arc 
also  nocossary,  as  those  will  restore  health  and  ostablish  tho  digostivo 
powors,  and  likowiso  create  intolloctnal  brightness,  personal  beauty, 
acutonoss  of  the  sonsos,  and  prolongation  of  lifo.  Refrain  from  doing 
anything  disagreeable  to  tho  mind,  feelings  and  thoughts,  lost  a 
deceitful  conscionco  irritate  all  tho  humours  ;  govern  tho  passions 
and  sonsos  in  order  that  thoy  may  not  be  lod  astray  ;  remomber  the 
past,  and  conduct  yourself  with  duo  regard  to  tho  peculiarities  of  tho 
time  and  placo  as  woll  as  of  your  own  constitution,  and  pursue  the 
well-trodden  path  of  the  rightoous. 

“  Ho  who  wishos  for  happinoss  in  this  as  woll  as  in  tho  next 
world  should,  in  controlling  tho  passions,  successfully  resist  tho  blind 
rush  of  tho  thirtoon  mental  vicos  known  as  (1)  avarico,  (2)  onvy, 
(3)  malico,  (4)  onmity,  (5)  lust,  (6)  covotousnoss,  (7)  lovo  or  passion, 
(8)  anger,  (9)  pride,  (10)  joalousy,  (11)  arroganco,  (12)  haughtiness 
and  (13)  self-concoifc,  inasmuch  as  man,  imbued  with  any  ono  of 
thorn,  is  apt  to  commit  vicious  acts  of  divors  sorts,  resulting  iu 
iniquities,  which  gaining  ground  in  successive  births,  will  force 
thomsolvos  out  in  tho  shape  of  disoasos  causing  immense  misery. 
Moroovor  when  those  ovils  tako  hold  of  tho  mind,  their  influence 
agitates  it  and  destroys  the  ruontal  ease  and  vitfotos  the  vital  air, 
which  is  wholly  dopondont  on  such  montal  oaso  ;  and  as  the  very 
lifo,  vigour,  memory,  etc.,  aro  all  sustained  by  this  vital  air,  its 
loss  ontails  hazard  to  them,  and  injuring  respiration  gives  riso 
to  various  disoasos.  By  trending  tho  paths  of  virtuo  and  possessing 
a  truthful  naturo,  a  charitable  disposition,  compassion,  sympathy, 
(ind  eontinonce,  and  by  using  such  faro  as  is  congenial  to  tho  mind, 
froo  motion  to  tho  vital  air  will  be  socurod.  For  montal  vicos, 
spiritual  knowlodgo,  combinod  with  prudonco  and  courage,  is  the 
host  vomody,  by  soolcing  wkioh,  tho  mind  will  bo  liborated  from  evil 
passions  and  left  to  pursue  a  virtuous  course.” 
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After  much  wiso  discourse  on  tho  true  means  of  attaining  the 
"  pith  of  all  human  ondoavours,”  happiness,  by  aid  of  virtuo,  ho 
continues  as  follows  : — 

“  Spoalc  but  little,  and  that  significantly  and  opportunely,  no  as 
to  bo  agrooablo  to  your  hoaroro,  and  lot  your  ((pooch  bo  charaotorisod 
by  Bwootnoss,  voracity,  and  cheerfulness,  and  an  open  oountonnnco 
gracod  with  kindness  and  affability. 

“  Eat  or  onjoy  nothing  alono.  Do  not  bo  ovororodulous  or 
suspicious.  Bo  sagacious  in  guossing  other  minds  ;  treat  thorn  with 
kind  and  granting  expressions  and  do  not  over-vox  or  uvor-indulgo 
t.lio  organs  of  tasto  with  distasteful  or  delicious  faro. 

"  Lot  your  mental,  vocal,  or  bodily  oxortion  cuaso  bolbro  actual 
fatiguo  oonnnoncos. 

“  Do  not  deal  in,  or  (kink,  spirituous  liquors,  nor  oxposo 
youself  to  tho  oast  wind,  divoctly  to  tho  rays  of  tho  sun,  or  to  tho 
dust,  snow,  and  storm . 

“  Do  not  in  a  orookod  position  yawn,  cough,  sloop  or  oat,  nor 
sholtov  nndor  tho  shadow  of  trees  on  the  margins  of  rivers. 

“  As  tho  wiso  have  tho  world  for  thoir  procoptor  in  all  doings, 
you  ought  to  study  tho  movnmonts  of  tho  rightoous,  hooping  yoursolf 
stoadily  to  thoir  virtuous  path. 

“  A  tender  fooling  and  unaffectod  charity  towards  all  oimturos, 
and  a  solf-rostraint,  physical  as  well  as  vocal  and  montal,  combinod 
with  a  duo  regard  to  the  interests  of  others,  are  moral  virtues  which 
oomploto  the  test  of  true  uprightnoss. 

“  Ho  that  daily  contemplates  his  own  acts,  as  to  whothor  and 
how  ho  has  actually  roulizod  tho  grand  onds  of  his  exist, once  on  tho 
day,  tho  lapso  of  which  has  brought  him  nearer  to  tho  grave  than 
on  tho  previous  (lay,  cannot  bo  overtaken  by  griof,  inasmuch  as  his 
deliberations,  secure  in  divino  graco,  will  ultimately  conduct  him 
to  tho  attainment  of  true  wisdom,  regarding  tho  mutability  of  this 
world  and  tho  otornity  of  God  ;  and  ho  will,  thus,  ho  fvood  from  all 
sins  and  sorrows,  and  in  tho  ond  gain  everlasting  happiness.  Moro- 
ovor  as  oach  day  passos,  life  hocomos  shortor,  and  patont  is  tlio  faot 
that  tho  oxorciso  of  morality  can  bo  prosocutod  only  whilo  it  exists, 
and  as  tho  extrication  from  sorrow  is  tho  result  of  a  strict  pursuit 
of  virtuo  and  abstinence  from  vice,  a  daily  reckoning  of  tho  nature 
and  amount  of  our  virtuous  doods  is  a  salutary  romody  for  all  mental 

“  A  strict  adhorenco  to  tho  daily  obsorvanoos  heroin  briefly 
summarized  will  load  to  longovity,  hoalth,  prosperity,  reputation 
and  otornity.” 

Tho  lofty  tone  of  morality  abovo  Bkotohod  runs  quaintly  through 
tho  voluminous  troatiso,  whioh  follows  consisting  of  six  parts  and 
containing  120  chaptors.  Tlio  troatiso  givos  oxtremoly  oxplicit  direc¬ 
tions,  first  for  tho  prevontivo  and  aftorwards  for  tho  curative 
moasuros  to  bo  adoptod  in  tho  multitudinous  circumstancos  of  life. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  tho  system  of  modioino  in  vogue 
would  bo  beyond  the  scope  of  tho  presont  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY. 

Suction  A. — Traditionary  Anoirnt  History. 

Tho  Kerala  Mahaimyam  and  tho  KemlolpaUi  ( Kemla-ulpalli  «= 
origin  of  ICcrala),  the  former  written  in  indifferent  Sanskrit  aud  tho 
latter  in  modern  Mnlayalam,  contain  tlio  traditions  ourrout  among 
tho  pooplo  j'ogarding  tho  ancient  history  of  the  province. 

Tho  ma  on-bearing  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ( Parasu  Hainan),  the 
former  work  says,  ww»  obliged  by  tho  Rishis  to  expiate  tho  sin  of 
having  slain  his  mother  by  extirpating  tho  Kshatriyas,  tho  onomies 
of  tho  Brahmans.  This  ho  accomplished  in  twonty-ono  expeditions. 
At  Vishvamika's  suggestion  ho  thou  made  ovor  all  Uie  land  within 
tho  four  seas  to  l.lie  Rishis  “  with  all  tho  blood-guiltinoss  attached  to 
it,  by  malting  imom  amuc  01  tno  water  1  or  possession”.  Tho  Brah¬ 
mans,  it  is  said,  turned  him  out  of  tho  land  ho  thus  gave  away,  but 
with  Subramanya's  assistance,  he  obtained  by  ponnnoe  from  the 
god  of  tho  soas  ( Vartma)  tho  grant  of  somo  land  to  dwell  on.  Tho 
throw  of  his  maco  (parasu)  was  to  dotonuino  its  oxtont.  Ho  throw 
it  from  Konya  Kumari  (Cape  Comorin)  to  Qolsarmm.  Tho  gods 
camo  to  visit  tho  land  thus  miraculously  won  and  called  it  Parasu 
Raman's  land,  and  Siva  eondoscondod  to  bo  worshipped  in  Golcarnam 
tho  metropolis  of  tho  province  thus  roolaimod  from  tho  soa.  To 
people  this  land,  Parasu  Raman  is  said  to  havo  first  of  all  brought 
a  poor  Brahman  from  tho  shoros  of  tho  Kistna  rivor.  This  man  had 
eight  sons,  and  tho  oldest  was  made  head  of  all  the  Brahmans  of 
Korala  and  located,  sumo  say,  at  a  place  noar  Gokarnam,  others  say 
at  Trisivuperur  (Trichur  in  tho  Cochin  State).  Other  Brahmans 
wore  noxt  brought,  and  looatod  in  sixty -four  gramas  or  villages.  Ships 
with  soods  and  animals  noxt  came,  also  oightoou  Samanlas s  (sons 
of  Brahmans  and  Kshatriya  women)  also  Vuishyas  (Chottis)  and 
Sudras  and  tho  low  castes.  Sumo  of  tho  Brahmans  emigrated,  and 
to  prevent  this  for  tho  future  tho  special  customs  already  alludod 
to  (anto  p.  155)  wore  proscribed.  Bauddhas  are  confounded  in 
tho  Mahaimyam  with  Muhammadans,  and  tho  first  Buddhist 
vihara  or  palli  (ohapol,  mosque)  is  said  to  havo  boen  locatod  at 
Madayi s  south  of  tho  Sovon  Hills,4  i.e.,  Mount  Doli.  The 
Mahaimyam  is  full  of  tho  usual  inflated  Brahmanical  legends,  and 
is  not  so  worthy  of  serious  analysis  as  its  more  popular  form,  the 
Keralolpaiti. 

.  1  N.B.—’ Tho  fact  that  the  jaimam  (birth-right)  of  land  in  Malabar  is  also  called 

tho  “  water-contact-birthright  ’’  ( iHratlipi.ru )  is  fully  commented  on  in  Chapter  IV. 

olassed  as  Sudnu. 

.  3  Compare  p.  194. 
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Tho  Keralolpatti  too  is  full  of  Brahmnuicat  logonds,  but.  historically 
there  is  ii.niio!. king  to  bn  learnt  from  it. 

It  agrees  with  the  MahiUmyam  on  tho  main  points,  tho  miraculous 
formation  of  tho  land,  and  tho  peopling  of  il,  fu  st  of  all  with  Brahmans, 
It  sots  forth  that  tho  lirst  Brahmans  who  arrived  from  various  pianos 
did  not  remain  in  lymalniu  owing  to  (li.oir  dread  of  the  myriads  of 
sorponts  1  infesting  the  country.  When  tho  Brahmans  retired,  tho 
serpents  are  said  to  have  protected  the  country.  Thou  Parasu 
Raman  fetched  morn  Brahmans  from  tho  north  and  located  them  in 
sixtv-four  villages  or  graniams,  viz.,  (1)  Gokarnam  ;  (2)  Omnakulam. ; 
(3)  Kwavalli ;  (1)  Mallur  ;  (5)  Eppan.nr  ;  (0)  Chcppanur  ;  (7) 

Katalur  ;  (8)  Kalian  imr  ;  (!))  Karyachchira  ;  (10)  Pe.iyaneh.ira — 
this  was  the  first  group  in  tho  extreme  north  of  the  newly  reclaimed 
land — (11)  Trilckani  ;  (12)  Trikkalla  ;  (13)  Trikkanpala  ;  (U)  Trkh- 
chola\  (15)  KoUur ;  (16)  Komaiam  ;  (I  V)  Vdlara  ;  (IS)  Vcngatw, 
(19)  Venkalam  ;  (20)  Chengolv — -another  sot  el  ten  graniams  pre¬ 
sumably  l.o  the  south  of  tho  first  group  and  all  lying  in  North  Canara 

or  Tulunml . (21)  Kot ism-urn  ;  (22)  Mandmmram ;  (23)  Ulnppu  ; 

(24)  Sankarauarayam  ;  (25)  Kollam  ;  (20)  Sivalli ;  (27)  Mora  ; 

(28)  Panclui\  (29)  Viltal  •,  (3u)  Kumaramangahtm ;  (31)  Auanla- 
puram  ;  (32)  Kannapwram—n  group  of  twelve  graniams  lying  in 
South  Canara  or  Tulimacl — (33)  Paiyanur ;  (34)  Pcrinchcllur  ; 

(35)  Karikkala  ;  (36)  lsuuamangalam  ;  (37)  Alaltnr  ;  (3S)  Karin- 
tolam ;  (39)  Trissivaperur ;  (40)  Panniyur ;  (41)  Chovaram — 

thoso  though  only  nine  in  number  are  said  In  have,  formed  another 
group  of  ton  gmniam, s— -(42)  Pariippu r ;  (43)  Eiranikkulam ; 

(44)  Mushikakidam  ;  (15)  Iringalikknhi. :  (Hi)  A  lap  pur.  ;  (47)  Chen- 
ganolu  ;  (48)  UUyanar  ;  (49)  Kuluiuiuilu  (5o)  liuJachchur  ;  (51) 
Ilibhyam  ;  (52)  Clumvndha ;  (53)  AvaUipiiUar-~amt-hur  group  of 
twelve  gramams  —(51)  Kaiulcanika  ;  (55)  Kitangur  ,  (50)  Kara- 
ndllur  ;  (571  Kdviyur  ;  (58)  Utlnlaniyiir  ;  (59)  Nilmanna  ;  (GO) 

Anmarii ;  (61)  Aamalam;  (02)  TiruvaUayi ;  (G3)  Vlienganiyw. 

Ono  of  tho  names  has  probably  boon  lost.  Tho  last  named  thirty- 
one  gramams  seem  to  belong  to  Malabar  proper  and  tho  Nat.ivo 
Statos  of  Cochin  and  North  Travancoro  ;  but  some  of  the  names  of 
places  cannot  new  bo  identified,  nor  are  tho  names  which  can  bo 
identified  arranged  in  strict  order  proceeding  from  north  to  south. 

Tho  Kcralolpulti  proceeds  t,o  doscribo  how  certain  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans  obtained  the  gift  of  arms,  how'  the  serpents  which  had  formerly 
boon  tho  terror  of  the  Brahmans  wore  mado  their  household  gods — 
a  portion  of  the  shares2  of  tho  Brahmans  being  sol,  apart  to  satisfy 
tho  serpents— how  fencing  schools  with  tutolary  deities  wore  esta¬ 
blished,  how  the  goddess  Durgu  was  sot  to  guard  tho  soa-shoro, 
and  tho  god  Sasta  I, ho  foot,  of  the  hills,  how  tho  unstablonoss  of  tho 
land  was  romovod  by  sprinkling  gold  dust  on  tho  ground,  by  stamp¬ 
ing  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  and  by  depositing  water  carrying  golden' 
sands.  Parasn  Raman  finally  organized  tho  gramams,  sotting 
speoial  tasks  to  some,  and  to  particular  individuals  others.  His 
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last  injunction  to  tho  gramams  was  to  adopt  the  law  of  succession 
through  tho  mother,  hut  only  ono  of  them  (Pc.iyanur),  located 
in  tho  oxfcromo  north  of  tho  Malayalam  country,  obeyed  him, 

After  nil  this  had  boon  arranged  Ire.  next  introduced  Sudras  from 
the  countries  cast  of  the  ghats,  and  caused  all  of  them  to  a, dept  tho 
law  of  succession  through  the  mother,  and  ho  eoustitutod  them  as  tho 
bi'dij-gttard  of  the  Brahman  villages. 

“  Tims  ,”  tho  KeraMpalti  runs  on,  “  Parasu  Banian  crested  the 
tho  land  of  Me, lo  bar — the  Kannabhumi ,  nr  country  where  solvation 
depends  ontiroly  upon  good  actions — and  bestowed  the  sumo  upon 
the  Brahmans  of  tho  sixty-four  grainums  as  a  pourod-out  gift”. 

Tho  narrative  recites  Iron'  he  selected  the  four  gramams  of  Peiya- 
imr,  Periiichdlur,  Parappur  end  Chcnrjaniyur  and  gave  them 
authority  to  act  in  place  "f  the  whole,  sixty-four  gramams.  While 
the  anued  Brahmans  wore  ruling  the  land,  it  is  said,  disputes  arose 
and  injustice  ensued.  So  the  Brahmans  assembled  and  appointed 
a  Protector  in  each  1  of  the  four  selected  villages,  to  hold  office  for 
throo  years,  and  assigned  to  each  Protector  a  share  ocpial  to  j  of  all 
tho  land  for  tho  support  of  himself  and  his  subordinates.  This 
institution,  it  is  said,  did  net  work  well,  and  tiro  people  wore  oppres¬ 
sed  by  tho  Protectors,  who  sought  to  make  I, ho  most  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  during  their  short  terms  of  office.  So  the  Brahmans, 
assembled  at,  Tiranar.ayi.  determined  to  select,  a  king,  and  empowered 
the  four  selected  gramams  to  chouse  a.  king.  Their  choice  foil  on 
Keya  Peramal,  of  Keyapmam ,  in  tho  country  east  nf  tho  ghats. 
Ho  was  brought,  it  is  said,  to  Komliun  and  installed  as  the  first 
of  tho  Porumols  in  the  year  of  tiro  ICaliyug  “  Bhumanbhupoyam 
Prapya  ”,  con  o.sponding  to  A.D.  216. ! 

Tho  Bralunans  arranged  that  ho  should  rule  lor  twelve  years,  but 
it  is  said  he  reigned  for  only  eight  years  and  four  months. 

It  is  incidentally  niemtioned  that  there  woro  two  other  Peru  male 
besides  the  Keya  (Chera.  Kerala)  Peramal.  Those  woro  tho  Choya 
(Chola)  Porumal  of  Chnyamandalam,  and  the  Pandi  nr  Knlasekhara 
Portunnl  of  Pmtdimmxhtlam,  which  information  is  corroborated 
from  other  and  early  sources,  which  mention  Chera,  Chola  and 
Pandya  as  being  the  throe  great  kingdoms  of  tho  south  of  tho 
Peninsula. 

It  is  further  incidentally  mentioned  that  tho  Malmail  (hill- 
country,  Malabar)  was  divided  into  lour  parts,  viz, ■ • 

(1)  Tula  kingdom  extending  from  (tolcarnam  to  Pervmpida 
(tho  big  river),  t.e.,  the  Canaros  (north  and  south)  very  nearly  a?  at 
prosont  defined. 

(2)  The  Kupd  kingdom  extending  from  Perampida  tu  Putupat- 
tanam,  tho  soat  of  the  Tekkankur  (Southern  Rogeut)  of  tho  north 
Kolattiri  dynasty  situated  on  the  Kotla  river,  t.e.,  North  Malabar 
as  at  prosont  defined  less  tho  southern  half  of  the  Kurumbranad 

~ Thoro  is  n  different  tradition  about  this. 

-  The  specific  dotes  mentioned  in  tho  work  ore  ail  unreliable. 
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(3)  Tho  Kerala  kingdom  extending  from  Puiwpatianam  to 
Kannetti ,  that  is,  South  Malabar,  including  tho  south  half  of  tho 
Kurumbranad  taluk,  tho  Cochin  Stato,  and  North  Travancore. 

(4)  Tho  Mushika  kingdom  extending  from  Kannetti  to  Cape 
Comorin,  that  is.  South  Travancoro. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  thy  Pommel  whom  the  Brahmans 
say  thoy  soloefod  ruled  over  only  a  small  portion  of  tho  country 
( Kerala )  roolaiinod  by  the  offorts  of  Parasu  Banian,  and  that  Kerala , 
tho  nauio  usually  applied  to  tho  whole  of  Parasu  Raman's  reclama¬ 
tion,  was  in  fact"  tho  naum  by  which  l.ho  Brahmans  designated  tho 
middlo  half  only  of  tho  country  inhabited  by  tho  Jlalayalam-, speaking 
raoo  of  Dravid'.ftns. 

This  fact,  has  an  important  bearing  on  tho  quostion  as  to  when  tho 
Brahmans  really  did  sottlo  in  Malabar,  For  Kerala  is  now  by  scholars 
rocognizod  to  bo  a  dialootio  (Canaroso)  form  of  tho  anoinnl:  nairio  of  tho 
whole  country,  viz.,  Chera  or  Cheram  or  Keram,  a  name  which  pro¬ 
bably  still  snrvivos  in  Cheranad,  tho  western  portion  of  tho  Ernad 
taluk,  and  possibly  also  in  Chenmian  (plural  =  Chernmakkal ' )  tho 
agrestic  slave  casto.  Tho  name  Kerala  was  probably  not  in  use  in 
Malabar  itself  until  it  was  imported  along  with  tho  Nambutiri 
Brahmans,  and  after  being  so  imported  it  was  naturally  appliod 
to  that  portion  only  of  anciont  Chera  whoro  those  Brahmans  soitlod 
most2  thickly,  that  is,  in  tho  third  of  tho  divisions  or  kingdoms 
montioned  in  tho  Keralolpalli.  Outside  tho  Malayalam  oountry 
tho  name  was  certainly  in  uso,  as  will  ho  soon  presently,  for  conturios 
boforo  tho  Nambutiri  Brahmans  arrived,  and  was  omployod  to 
designate  tho  dominions  of  tho  Chera  king. 

Thus  runs  tho  Koralolpatti : — ■“  When  tho  Brahmans  first 
appointed  a  king  thoy  mndo  an  agroomont  on  oath  with  him  to  this 
offoot — ‘  Do  that  -which  is  bovond  our  nowor  to  do  and  nroteot. 
Wlion  complaints  happen  to  ariso,  we  will  settle  thorn  by  onrsolvos. 
You  oro  not  to  quostion  us  on  that  point.  Eor  formality’s  sake 
you  may  ask  why  we  do.il  with  affaire  ourselves  after  making  you  a 
king.’  ‘At  Ibis8' day 
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They  next  brought  Pandi  Pertmud  1  from  the  Pandi  country.  He 
built  a  fort,  reigned  nine  years  and  returned  to  his  former  home 
“  whence  a  messenger  had  come  to  inform  him  that  there  was  no 
ono  to  be  king  at  Pandimandalam.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tko  names  of  these  three  first  Perumals, 
supposed  to  bo  single  individuals  with  exact  terms  stated  as  to  the 
durations  of  their  reigns,  are  in  reality  the  names  of  the  Chera,  Ohola, 
and  Pandya  rulers,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  dominion  of 
the  Chera  princes  terminated,  they  were  succeeded  in  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Kerala  chieftains,  first  by  the  C  kolas  and  afterwards  by  the 
Pandyas. 

Then  comes  in  a  tradition  of  a  king  called  Bhutarayar 1  Pandi  Peru - 
mal,  between  whom  and  the  brahmans  bitter  enmity  arose.  He  was 
guarded  by  two  spirits  and  the  Brahmans  could  not  compass  his 
destruction,  until  one  of  them  played  chess  with  him  and  won  tho 
services  of  the  guardian  spirits  ;  after  which  he  was  assassinated  8  by 
a  Brahman,  from  whom  descended  tho  Nambidi  caste. 

The  Mahatmyam  says  of  him  that  tho  Pandyans  invaded  Kerala 
with  an  army  of  Bhutans  (spirits)  that  Parasu  Raman  said  to  the 
Bhuta  Raja  angrily  :  “  Your  arrival  at  my  country  is  in  vain.  I 
have  given  it  over  to  the  Southern  king  Adityav-irinman.”  1  The 
Bhuta  army  was  then  defeated,  and  the  boundary  of  Kerala  was 
fixed  at  tlie  place  ( Bhuta  pandi)  where  Parasu  Hainan  accosted  the 
invaders. 

Invasions,  it  is  said  in  tho  Keralo’patti,  became  frequent ;  the 
Brahmans  applied  to  Parasu  Raman,  who  told  them  to  select  a  king 
at  Tirunavay'.,i  that  the  Gangadevi  ( Ganges )  would  come  “  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  at  Tirunavayi,  that  they  might  choose  whomsoever 
they  wished,  and  that  he  should  be  anointed  with  the  water  of  the 
Perar  (big  river),  that  is,  the  Ponnani  liver,  on  the  north  bank  of 
which  Tirui.avayi  stands;  Parasu  Raman  likewise  gave  them  the 
sword  of  BkadrakaM 1  for  tho  protection  of  the  country. 

They  proceeded  to  Choyamandalum,  the  narrative  continues,  and 
brought  thence  a  king  named  Keralan.  He  was  anointed  on  the  day 
of  Puyam,  in  tho  month  of  Kumbhain,  in  the  year  when  the  planet 
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Jupiter  was  in  the  constellation  of  the  Crab,  that  is,  he  was  anointe 
after  ono  of  the  Tirunavayi  Mahamakhnm  1  festivals,  and  the  oer 
mony  was  performed  in  the  royal  hall  of  Vukayvr" 

On  him  the  Brahmans,  it  is  said,  conferred  the  following  priv 
leges’:— Battle  wager,  land  customs,  lines  for  evasion  of  nnoiei 
usages,  riding  on  elephants,  cows  with  lire  teats  to  the  udder,  cov 
with  three  teats  to  the  udder,  bulls  that  have  slain  men  or  animal 
spotted  bulls,  tails  of  tigcis  slain  in  hunting,  wild  pigs  that  hat 
fallen  into  wells,  regulation  of  the  beds  of  streams,  accretions  fro: 
the  sea,  tax  on  headloads  (or,  perhatm,  trees  or  fruits  of  abnorm 
growth,  or,  perhaps,  I, he  cabbago  of  palm  trees  cut,  down),  s< 
customs,  tho  revenue  and  charges  of  all  Kerala.  They  al: 
presented  to  him  the  sword  of  Bhadmkali,  and  built  him  a-  pain, 
at  Trikkata  Ma'.ilaka. 


It  is  said  lie  reigned  for  twelve  years  and  then  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  it  is  said,  the  land 
received  tho  name  of  Kerala. 

To  him  succeeded  King  Pandyan  alias  GV<e»«*»r  of  tho  Pcmdyan 
ltaj.  He  reigned  twelve  years  and  then  went  back  to  his  own 
country  after  settling  up  accounts  with  tho  Brahmans. 

Then  followed  Kins  Chovivun  of  the  C'/ioua  Bnj.  He  also,  it  is 
said,  ruled  twelve  years. 

The  tradition  about  these  three  kings  is,  it  will  be  observed,  just  a 
different  version,  with  some  local  colouring,  of  the  tradition  already 
alluded  to  above  pointing  to  the  probability  that  tho  Kerala  princes 
proper  were  followed  in  the  suzerainty  of  Malabar  by  the  Oholtte  and 
Pandyas  ;  only  this  repetition  of  tho  tradition  seems  to  place  tho 
Pawlyas’  suzerainty  as  an  event  prior  to  that  of  the  Vholas. 

The  KerMpalti  next  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Tr  thm ans,  in 
ordr  r  to  ■  revont  i  ho  K  ng  from  seizin  ;  despotio  power,  divided  tho 
country  into  seventeen  divisions,  and  committed  the  power  of  con¬ 
trol  to  four  gvamams  (Brahman  villages),  namely,  (1)  kiranikkulam, 
(2)  Iriwjal  k';olu,  (2)  Mushikakuhtm,  and  (I)  I’umppnr.  Of  these 
four  villages,  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  one  (Parajipur)  was  among 
the  first  four  villages  selected  by  Parttsit  Hainan.  Tho  reason 
assigned  for  the  supersession  of  Puiyanw  (or  perhaps  Pamuynr), 
Perinckellnr  and  C hevyaniyur ,  is  Ihat  these  were  too  distant  from 
Paravur,  or  Parappnr.  The  fief,  however,  is  also  consistent  with 
the  .supposition  that  political  reasons  had  been  at  work,  anil  the 
acquisition  of  independence  by  the  Northern  KotuUiris  in  North 
Malabar  awl  by  the  Southern  KolaUiris  in  Travaneore  (for  which 
there  is  a  strong  tradition)  may  have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Pciymmr  gramam  from  the  list  of  controlling  gin  mams  in  North 
Malabar,  and  to  the  non-establishment  (a  fact  which  remains 
to  the  present  day)  of  any  Nambutiri  villages  to  the  south  of  the 

1  Conf.  p.  104. 
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Quilon  river.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  Panniyur  (litenlly 
pig  village)  gramam  which  was  superseded,  that  also  is  explicable 
on  the  supposition  (for  which  also  there  is  some  extraneous  evidence) 
that  there  was  at  one  time  a  diminution'  in  the  influence  of  the 
Vaishnavites  (worshippers  of  the  boar  incarnation  of  Vishui)  and  an 
increase  in  the  influence  of  the  Sai vitas.  Kerala  was  probably 
stripped  of  its  northern  province  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Western  Chalukyas,  whoso  emblem  was  this  name  boar  incarnation 
of  Vishnu  and  the  Raslilrahuta  or  Ratta  dynasty  in  turn  with 
strong  Brahmunical  and  Saivite  proclivi  ties  superseded  the  Western 
Chalukyas  and  claimed  to  have  conquered  Iteralam. 

The  precise  time  or  times  when  those  events  occurred  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  but  meanwhile,  as 
some  additional  evidence  that  political  influences  were  at  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Kerulolpalli  next 
proceeds  to  describe  a  new  arrangement  of  the  gramams  which  took 
place  at  this  timo.  The  thirty-two  Tulu  gramams  (north  of  the 
Perumpula )  were  it  is  said,  “  cut  off  from  all  connection  (or  perhaps 
intermarriage)  ”  with  the  thirty-two  pure  Malayali  gramanrs  lying 
to  the  south  of  that  river,  and  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  Malayali 
gramams  themselves  took  place.  The  narrative  further  runs 
thus  : — “  The  other  thirty-two  gramams  (i.e.,  those  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Perumpula)  are  composed  of  those  who  went  away  to  join  the 
Panchadravidas 8  and  returned  afterwards.  They  are  called  Palan- 
tuluvar 8  or  Tulunambis." 1 

Some  time  after  this,  so  the  tradition  runs,  the  Brahmans  brought 
from  the  East  Coast  from  Banapmum s  a  king  whom  they  called 
Beni 1  Permncd.  He  was  installed  at  Alim ,  i.e.,  Kodungallur 
(Cranjanore).  it  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Mappillas  came  and 
gave  an  account  to  him  of  the  greatness  of  their  religion.  The 
Perunml,  it  is  said,  was  convinced,  and  embraced  the  Muhammadan 
[or  Bauclha  ($ic)]  faith.  Ho  sent  for  the  Brahmans  and  said  to  them  : 
“  Everybody  in  this  Malamul  (hill  country,  Malabar)  must  embrace 
this  way  (religion).”  The  Brahmans  were  embarrassed  and  could 
not  eat  with  comfort  owing  to  the  defilement  of  the,  choultries.  It 
is  said  they  finally  persuaded  the  Pcrumal  to  allow  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  controversy  with  the  exponents  of  tho  now  religion, 
agreeing  that  the  party  which  was  worsted  in  tho  encounter 
should  have  their  tor  guns  cut  out.  The  Mappillas,  it  is  said,  were 
defeated  and  the  Pernmal  cut  out  the  tongues  of  tfco.se  who  remain¬ 
ed  and  expelled  them  from  the  kingdom.  Somewhat  inconsits* 
tmtly,  however,  the  narrative  runs  that  the  Perumal  himself 
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did  not  revert  to  Hinduism  and  after  a  reign  of  four  years  ho 
proceeded  to  Mecca,  “  saying  that  since  he  believed  in  tho  Mappilla 
faith  he  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  salvation  ”  ;  and  ono 
account  of  him  winds  up  thus: — “Tho  Caudhus  (Mnppillus)  say 
that  Chcraman  Perumal  went  to  Mecca  and  not  to  heaven. 
That  was  not  Cheruman  I’crumal,  but  this  PaUibaua  Perumal 1 
(king  of  ICorala)  ;  Chcraman  Perumal  did  indeed  go  to  hoaven. 
I-Io  was  tho  fifth  ai'tor  four  kirgi  had  reigned.’’ 

Notwithstanding,  however,  tho  assertion  in  the  text,  it  will  be 
soon  presently  that  the  tradition  about  the  conversion  of  this  Baud!  a 
(alias  Mappilla)  Perumal  fils  in  accurately  with  tho  little  that  is 
known  of  tho  real  Choraman  Perumal,  and  these  traditions  them¬ 
selves,  it  will  bo  seen,  have  assignod  to  him  his  proper  placo  in  history 
os  having  reigned  subsequently  to  the  partial  disruption  of  the 
ancient  Chora  kingdom  alluded  to  above. 

The  KeraloljaUi  then  proceeds  as  follows  The  Brahmans 
went  to  other  countries  and  brought  Tulu'jhan  Perumal  from  tho 
northern  country.”  Ho  fixed  his  residence,  it  is  said,  in  tho 
granmni  of  Kotisvaram,’3  and  it  was  ho  that  gave  his  namo  to  tho 
Tulunad  (Canara).  Ho  is  said  to  have  reigned  six  years  and  to 
have  diod. 


Indra  Perumal  was  next,  it  is  statod,  sent  for  and  mads  king.  Ho 
lived  at  tho  big  palace  ( Kovilagam  king’s  house)  at  Allur 3  (Kodun- 
gallur,  Cranganore).  He  rcignod,  aided  by  the  councillors,  it  is  said, 
of  tho  four  representative  Brahman  villages,  for  a  poriod  of  twelve 
years,  and  then  went  away  to  tho  east,  leaving  orders  to  appoint 
another  king. 

Arya  Perumal  was  brought  from  Arywpuram  and  installed.  Ho, 
it  is  said,  inspected  tho  whole  of  the  country  and  arranged  it  ‘  into 
foui1  divisions  or  provinces,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Tulu  country,  from  Gokarnwm  to  Perumpulu. 

(2)  Kerala, 5  from  Perunqmla  to  Pviuppaktnam. 

(3)  Mushika 8  country,  from  PutnppaUanam  to  Kannelli. 

(4)  Kvvxla 7  country,  from  Kannelli  to  Cape  Comorin. 
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He  is  further  said  to  have  arranged  it  into  seventeen  nads  or 
counties,  and  each  nad  into  eighteen  kandams  or  portions.  He  also, 
it  is  said,  organized  the  country  into  desams  (territorial  military 
units)  and  named  them. 

He  reigned  with  the  aid  of  the  councillors  of  the  representative 
Brahman  villages,  and  at  the  end  of  five  (or  twelve)  years  “  the  gods 
let  down  their  chariot  from  the  heavens,  in  which  the  Perumal  went 
in  a  royal  procession  to  heaven  ”  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  Brahmans. 

They,  however,  next  sent  for  Kantian  Perumal  “  from  the  east 
country.”  He  is  said  to  have  built  a  “  king’s  house  ”  at  Kundivaka 
noar  Kannetti.1  He  reigned  four  (or  twelve)  years  and  went  away 
to  his  country. 

Then  Kolti  Perumal  was  sent  for  and  crowned  as  king.  He  lived 
at  Kolti  kollam 8  for  one  year  and  died. 

To  him  succeeded,  it  is  said,  Mata  Perumal  who  reigned  for  eleven 
(or  twelve)  years  and  then  thought  of  building  a  fort,  so  he  sent  for 
his  younger  brother  Eli  Perumal, 8  i.e,,  the  Perumal  or  Mount  Deli, 
and  wont  away  to  his  country. 

This  Eli  Perumal 8  built,  it  is  said,  the  Mataydi 4  fort,  and  after 
reigning  twelve  years,  he  either  died  or  went  away  to  his  native 
country. 

Komban,  Perumal  was  next  sent  for,  and  it  is  said  ho  lived  for  three 
years  and  six  months  in  tents  or  in  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neytara  river,  another  name  for  the  V  aUrpattatiam  river 5  ( ante 

p.  10). 

Then  came  Vijayan  Perumal,  who  built  the  fort  at  Vijayan 
kollam ,6  He  reigned  for  twelve  years  and  went  away  to  his 
country,  leaving  orders  to  appoint  another  king. 

The  Brahmans,  it  is  said,  next  sent  for  Valabhan  Perumal  “  from 
the  eastern  country  ”  and  made  him  king  of  Kerala.7  He  is  said  to 
have  consecrated  gods  and  built  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Neijara 8 
river  ( Vakapatianam  river).  The  foit  {ante  p.  1 1)  received  the  name 
of  Valarbhaitu  Kolti,  and  he  appointed  this  us  the  hereditary  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  future  kings  of  Korala.7  He  reigned  for  eleven  years 
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Ilarisdmndm  Pc.ru, mal  was  next  brought.  He  is  said 
built  a  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Purali  hill  inKottayain  taluk.1 
however,  haunted  "  by  forest  deities,  and  men  could  not,  ii 
safely  go  there  and  apeak  to  the  king.  After  reigning  a  fe 
ho  is  said  to  have  disappeared. 

Then  Malian  Perianal  was  sent  for.  lie,  built  the  foil  of. 
mallan  in  the  Mnshiku*  province,  and  after  a  reign  of  fcwelv 
wont  away  to  his  country. 

The  next  Porumal  was  Kulasckhara  Pcrumal 1  from  tho  1 
country.  He  built  his  Icing’s  house  in  tho  Mushika  Provinc 
duced  Kshatriyn  families,  and  organized  the  country,  it  is  a 
small  chieftainships  to  protect  it  against  the  Mappillas.  II 
oreditod  with  haring  introduced  the  study  of  sciences  into  t! 
yali  country,  for  tho  Malayali  Brahmans  wore,  it  is  said, 
of  sciences  up  to  ibis  time.  In  this,  lie  was  assisted  by  t 
styled  Udla;.alungan,  also  called  tho  (he'll  (foreign  me 
who  endowed  the  teacher  of  .science,  Prabhakam  O-uruH 
land  sowing  5,000  bikinis  (bushels)  of  seed.  The  Perum 
was  ofland  sowing,  it  is  said,  7,000  1-a.lams :  “  Kulasckhara 

reigned  for  eighteen  years  amt  went,  to  heaven  with  his  body 
Purudisamasmycm  year  of  the  ICaliyuga,  or  in  A.D.  33: 
is  said.  The  Bhaga  mli  temple  at  Tiruvanjalkulam  (mar 
norr)  is  ol  io  said  to  have  come  into  existence  in  tho  same  ye 

And  hero  it  will  bo  an  woll  t  o  pause  to  consider  w  ho  t'  ose  1 
wore,  win  arona'd  t.o  havo  succeeded  to  tin  Muhammad  n  1 
Permnal'n  the  manner  above  related.  It  has  already  l 
forth  abovo  (rmiepp.  72-7.J,  I5S-I59)  that  (hero  are  t.wow.i] 
places  callod  Kollam’— mo  in  Ninth  Malabar  and  one  ui  Tr; 

— that  tlioro  aro  two  ICollam  oral  in  uso  in  the  Malayali  c 
and  that  the  mrfhorn  Ko’lamora  began  on  25 ill  August  825  A.D. 
Thoro  is  further  oxtrinsic  ovidonco  ( ante  p.  19G)  that  at  or  about 
th's  very  time  a  king  of  Malabar,  statod  by  tin  Mapn  Has  to  have 
boon  Cheraman  Perumal,  whim  all — II  ndus  and  Muhammadans 
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embraood  Muhammadan'sm,  wont  to  Arabia,  and  died  at  Zaphar, 
where  his  tomb  is  still  to  bo  seen,  Further,  thore  is  reason  to 
th  nk  that,  this  date,  25th  August  825,  was  the  day  of  the  Onam 
festival,  when  it  was,  and  still  is,  customary  for  dopondants  to  visit 
their  suzerains  and  to  do  acts  of  homage  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy  to  them,  and  th  s  of  all  days  in  tlio  year  would  bo  the  day 
for  a  vassal  to  proclaim  h  s  indepondonco  of  his  suzera  n.  It  is 
not,  thoroforo,  an  improbable  suggestion  that  tb's  was  the  day  on 
which  (ho  Southorn  Kollattir.'s  and  possibly  also  the  Northern 
branch  broko  away,  possibly  under  tho  pressure  of  foreign  influences, 
or  possibly  out  of  d.sgust  at  Cheraman  Perumal’s  perversion  to 
Islam,  from  thoir  alleg  ance  to  tho  last  of  the  Kerala  Porumals. 

And  again,  for  reasons  which  will  be  sot  forth  further  on,  it  may 
perhaps  be  guessed  that  the  Northern  Kolattiris  had  not  up  to  this 
time  attained  to  tho  dignity  of  a  soparate  dynas  y,  whereas  their 
cousins  of  the  south,  tho  Southern  Kolattiris  (Travanoore),  had, 
as  the  Jews  and  Syrians’  deeds  show,  been  a  d.stinot  ruLng  family 

It  is  a  notoworthy  ciroumstanoe  in  this  commotion  that  even 
now-a-days  the  Travancoro  Maharajas  on  receiving  tho  sword  at 
their  coronations  have  still  to  declare  1  : — “  I  will  koep  this  sword 
until  the  uncle  who  has  gone  to  Moooa  roiums.” 

The  use  of  tlr's  phrase  would  seom  to  point  to  anothor  solution 
of  the  problom,  namoly,  that  tho  Southern  Kolattiris  only  assumed 
independence  aftor  the  Porumal  had  loft  tho  country,  and  then 
only  on  tho  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  laid  aside  directly  he 
returned.  Thore  is  more  in  favour  of  tb  s  view  than  tbo  former, 
for  it  renders  it  easier  to  understand  how  the  wr.ta  obtained  by 
Sheikh-ibn-Dimr  and  his  family  from  Cheraman  Perumal  obtained  ‘ 
ready  acceptance  and  rocoga.tion  at  tho  hands  of  tho  various 
chieftains  whose  territories  thoy  visitod  wAb  a  view  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  Islam. 

Whichever  of  those  snows  is  correct,  it  null  bo  notod  that  the 
principal  actors  on  tho  Malayali  stago  after  the  flight  or  pilgrimago 
of  the  Muhammadan  Pallibana  Penimal  ought  to  be  tho  North  and 
South  branches  of  tho  Kolattiris  and  the  o.hor  ohlofs  who  attained 
indopendonco  in  consoquonce  of  tho  Porumal’s  fl  ght,  and  if  the 
traditions  contained  in  tho  Keralolpatti  ore  correct,  they  ought, 
after  relating  the  disappearance  of  tho  convert  to  Islam,  to  go  on 
to  describe  the  chiefs  who  at  this  time  attainod  to  independence : 
nor  doos  this  tost  fail,  for  it  will  be  sosn  from  tho  details  given  above 
that  the  Porumals  doseribod  as  having  reigned  afoot  Pallibana 
Penimal  are  olihov  tho  Noilb  or  South  Kolattiris  or  the  Tula  or 
Cooh  n  ob  efs.  Tho  name  “  Kerala  ”  even  undergoes  a  change, 
and  instead  of  moan'ng  the  whole  of  the  land  between  Ookamam 
and  Cape  Comorin  it  eomoe  at  th's  time  to  sign  fy  morely  North 
Malabar,  t.e.,  IColattunad ,  tho  k'ngdom  of  tho  Northern  Kolattiris. 

1  Mateer’s  “  Native  Lifo  in  Travancore.”  London  1883,  p.  121. 
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In  his  review  of  the  Kerala  Mahatmyam,  Dr.  Gundort 
observed  '  : — "  Tho  intention  of  the  Purana  is  evidently  to  dosoribo 
Korala  as  being  first  under  tho  rule  of  tho  united  Tmvancore  and 
Kolattiri  dynasfy,  tho  sway  of  wh  ch  bo  ng  oontraotod  by  foto'gn 
aggression  in  tho  north,  pavod  tin  way  for  tho  indopondont  rulo 
of  tho  Kolattiri  branoh.”  This  view,  it  w.ll  bo  soon,  has  muoh  in 
common  with  what  is  sot  forth  abovo,  but  it  is  rnoro  probablo  that 
tho  oiroumstanoos  which  finally  lod  to  tho  iudopondonoo  of  the 
Kolattiris  (or  perhaps  Kolktliris)  were  thoso  dotailod  in  what 
follows  in  the  text. 

The  natural  viow  to  take  of  tho  toxt  sooms  to  bo  that  two  tradi¬ 
tions' — one  probably  a  puro  Brahman  tiad  tion,  and  the  o'.hor 
a  more  popular  tradi  ion— have  boeomo  rnixod  up,  that  Pallibana 
Perumal  was  roally  Chemman  Pcrumal,  and  that  tho  Porumals 
who  are  reoardod  in  tho  mannor  just  sot  forth  to  have  suooeodod 
Pallibana  Pcrumal  were  in  reality  tho  potty  dynnst.ios  among  whom 
Cheraman  Pcrumal  dividod  his  dominions,  in  tho  mannor  to  bo 
presently  doscribod,  bcforo  ho  sot  out  on  his  pilgrimago  to  Arabia, 

The  Keralolpatli  aftor  record'ng  tho  death  of  Kulasekhara 
Perumal  procoods  to  dosoribo  over  again  tho  oigan'sation  of  the 
Brahmans  into  an  arms-boaring  casto  in  order  to  protoot  the 
country.  It  is  said  oight  and  a  half  of  tho  giamams  took  up  arms, 
and  woro  subsoquontly  joinod  by  two  others,  and  it  is  rocordod 
that  seventy-two  cliiofs  of  ono  of  tho  four  soloctod  villages  fell  in 
battle,  but  when,  or  whom,  or  how,  is  not  stated.  Ono  person 
each  from  two  o', hors  of  tho  soloctod  gramams  aro  also  statod  to 
have  fallon  in  fight.  In  those  oases,  the  names  and  tho  dato  of  tho 
month  on  which  thoy  foil  aro  prosorvod,  chiofly,  it  is  prosumod, 
beoau.se  death  coromonies  had  to  bo  porformod  for  them  onco  a  year 
evor  afterwards.  Thoso  armod  Brahmans  or  protootors  had,  it  is 
said,  four  ohiof  things  to  aitond  to,  viz.  : — 

(1)  To  assemblo  to  consult  about  Govornmont  affairs. 

(2)  To  assemblo  for  play. 

(3)  Sankha  Lahrhanam ,  wh:ch  literally  moans  tho  charac¬ 
teristic  mark  of  assombly,  whatovor  that  may  havo  boon. 

To  thsso  throe,  whioh  tho  protoctors  had  from  the  beginning,  was 
addod — 

(4)  Authority  to  fix  tho  flag  at  Tirunavayi,  i.e.,  presumably 
at  the  Mahamakliam  festival  hold  there  ovory  twelfth  yoar. 

Regarding  tho  above  organ'sa'ion  it  seems  probable  that  an 
attempt  was  mado  to  form  somo  of  tho  Brahmans  into  a  military 
oasto,  but  it  is  impossible  at  prosont  to  say  when  this  ocourrod  or 
what  was  tho  oooasion  for  it.  That  it  over  supplied  tho  plaoo  of 
a  ruling  k  ng  in  the  oountry  is  inoons'stent  wi  ll  ostabkshod  faots 
and  is,  from  the  aocount  given  of  the  institution,  also  inored.ble. 
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Having  dealt  with  this  institution,  the  Kemlolpatli  proooeds  as 
follows  “  After  the  oountry  had  boon  thus  governod  by  the 
Brahmans  of  the  sixty-four  gramams  and  the  Perumal'  for  a  short 
period,  tho  sixty-four  gramams  assembled  at  Trikkariyur  1  temple, 
oonsulted  and  resolved  as  follows  ‘  This  state  of  things  will  not 
do.  The  oountry  will  be  lacking  in  the  admin’stration  of  juatioo. 
Tho  Brahmans  will  linvo  to  loavo  tho  oountry  and  go  away.  A  k  ng 
is  wanted.’  They  wont  to  the  eastern  country,  obtamod  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Amkundi  Krishna  Rayar,  and  after  niak'ng  various 
agreements  with  him  asked  him  to  send  a  king  for  ICoralam  to  rule 
for  every  twolvo  years.  (“  He  accordingly  sent  Perumal,  the  first 
k:ng,  and  then  Pandi  Perumal  to  rule  for  twolvo  years,  and  after 
their  reigns  were  endod)  ho  sent  tho  Ksbatr.'ya,  Cheraman  Perumal. 

“  They  sat  in  the  palaoe  of  Trikkariyur  for  the  oeremony  of 
oorona'ion.  Then  the  Brahmans  of  sixty-four  gramams  gave  him 
an  AndyatiUu  ”  (a  k'nd  of  writ)  to  rule  Kerala,  the  land  100  Katam 
(loaguos)  in  length,  and  authorised  him  to  rulo  as  sole  Emperor, 
.giving-  him  flowers  and  water.  ( 1  Thus  Cheraman  Perumal  obtained 
the  oountry  of  Kerala,  160  Katam  (leagues)  in  length,  with  wator. 
That  Kali  year  was  Swargasandehaprapyam,1  (A.D.  428).” 

The  Anakundi  Krishna  Rayar  mentioned  can  bo  no  other  than 
the  well  known  (puppet  ?)  King  of  Vijayanagar,  who  flourished 
in  tho  oarly  part  of  the  sixteonth  century  A.D. ;  and  the  statement 
that  a  Perumal  nominated  by  him  came  to  Kerala  in  A.D.  428  is 
sufficiently  absurd.  This  dato,  like  the  others  already  mentioned, 
is  worthless,  and  tho  allus  on  to  Krishna  Rayar  of  Vijayanagar 
must  also  bo  inaocurato,  sinoo  ho  lived  >'n  the  first  century  after  tho 
Portuguese  arrival,  and  tho  account  which  follows  of  tho  partition 
of  Kerala  among  tho  ox'sting  families  of  Rajas  by  a  Porumal  of 
h!s  nomination  is  palpably'  erroneous. 

It  is  su’d  that  Cheraman  Perumal  after  inspecting  the  oountry 
found  that  Trikkariyur,  Tirunavayi  and  VaLirppaUanam  fort  were 
holy  plaoos,  and  of  the  eighteen  seaports  (literally,  entrances  to  the 
deep),  bo  seleo*ed  that  at  Tinivanchnlimnkham,  and  there  orooted 
the  templo  of  Timvanchaklulam.. a 

At  tho  ond  of  twelve  years  tho  Brahmans  being  pleased  with 
him  determined,  it  is  said,  to  set  at  nought  tho  injunction  of  Krishna 
Rayar  that  tho  Perumal  was  to  reign  for  only  twelve  years,  and  they 
acoord  ngly  made  him  roign  for  another  twelve  yoars. 
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Thoy  noxt  wished  to  have  a  race  of  good  Kshatriyas  in  ICorala, 
so  they  sent  for  a  “  Surya  Kshatriya  ”  woman,  and  to  her  two  sons 
wero  assigned,  respectively,  Iho  Mushika  1  country  and  the  TulunwJ  ‘ 
oountry. 

It  is  not  said  that  this  was  a  wife  of  Chcraman  Pernmal,  hut  on 
tho  on'.rary  it  is  stated  that  t  he  sons  woro  tho  sons  of  a  Brahman 
and  of  tho  Kshatriya  woman  aftor  tho  fashion  onrrnnt  now-a-days 
in  tho  Malayali  Rajas’  families.  This  trad  (ion  relates,  as  will  be 
soon  presently,  to  (ho  Cochui  Raja’s  family.  Tho  woman  was 
ptobably  a  sister  or  other  near  rolativo,  natural  or  adopted,  of 
Chcraman  Per  nmol ;  and  in,  o  rrroboration  of  what  is  hero  stated 
the  Jows,  in  connection  with  tho'r  coppsr-plato  grant,  explain 
the  absence  of  the  Cochin  Raja’s  name  from  the  list  of  wltnoscos 
to  the  dood  by  asserting  that  ho  was  Chcraman  Perumal's  hoir. 

Then  follow  an  account  of  throe  women  (ono  Kshatriya  and 
two  Sudra),  strangers  from  «imo  northern  land  bo'ng  strandod 
in  a  boat  on  Mount  Deli.  Chcraman  Pe.rumal  took  all  of  them  to 
wife  apparently,  and  on  (ho  desoondonts  of  tho  Kshatriya  woman 
he  oonforrod  tiv>  title  of  Elibhnpan  (king  of  Eli)  w.th  “  lie  rdom 
to  tho  kingdom,”  and  ho  built;  for  her  the  Elolt,  king’s  houso  at  tlio 
foot  of  Elimala  (Mount.  Doli). 

Th's  tradition  relates  undoubtedly  to  t’  o  >' orthotn  Kolattiri 
family,  Iho  second  most  anoiont  scat  of  the  family  having  boon  at 
this  particular  king’s  house  under  Mount;  Doli. 

Tho  descendant  s  of  tho  other  two  (tho  Sudra)  womon  bocamo, 
roapootivoly,  tho  anco drosses  of  tho  NcrpuU  and  Chulali  dynastios. 

Those  families  bnoauio  tho  cliiof  feudatories  of  Iho  Northern 
Kolaltins.  Tho  Chulali  dynasty  apparent, ly  protootod  tho  trodo  3 
roiito  botwoen  Corrg  and  tin  Kolaltiris’  dominion  which  passod 
through  S nkandapuram  or  Jarfattan,  whore  ono  of  the  original 
Muhammadan  mosques,  as  already  related,  was  built.  If  it  is 
a  correct  tradition  that  (ho  Chulali  family  is  clescondod  from  Chora- 
man  Perumal,  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  for  (lie  Rerumal  to  include 
among  the  lotters  givon  to  Sheilch-ibn-Dinar  one  addrossod  lo  tho 
Chnltdi  family ;  and  I, ha  building  of  tlio  mosque  at  such  on 
apparently  out-of-the-way  spat  booomo.s  in  this  light  intelligible. 

Another  remark  d  nerves  to  bo  here  recorded,  for  thnso  traditions 
explain  a  very  powerful  influence  which  was,  and  it  may  bo  added  still 
is,  always  at  work  tending  to  the  disintegration  of  Malayali  lamilios 
and  Malayali  inheritancos.  A  Malayali  king’s  natural  heirs  woro  his 
sister’s  or  aunt’s  or  fomalo  oounin’s  children.  His  own  childron  woro 
the  heirs  not  of  their  lather  but  of  their  mother.  But  from  natural 
affection  a  suitchlo  provision  would  always  be  mad  >  for  tho  mother  of 
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the  king’s  children  and  her  off  ipring  ;  and  this  provision  often  took 
tho  ah-.po  of  a  grant  of  territory.  It  wan  undoubtedly  thus  that  tho 
dominions  of  tho  Northern  IiolattirU  bocamo  so  eurtr.ilod  in  oxtont. 
Tin  KadaUunad  family  thus  acquired  tho  portion  of  their  dominions 
which  used  at  one  tfno  to  b  >  und  >r  tho  Tekke  Ilankur,  or  Southern 
Regent  of  Kollatmad,  with  hoad-quartors  at  Putuppallamm,  and  tho 
JCerltilopalti  oxplnins  how  tho  Nilcsvaram  dynasty  holding  tho 
Malayali  portion  of  South  Canara  sprang  from  2,  matrimonial  allianco 
be  twoon  a  prinoo  of  tho  Kolattiri  and  a  lady  of  the  Zamorin's  houso. 

Tho  move  poworful  the  family  of  tho  lady  was  the  more  likelihood 
there  was  of  tho  provision  for  her  loading  to  tho  founding  of  a  dynasty 
and  to  its  nomi-ind  ipond  moo  of  the  malo  parent  stock.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  thcroforo  that  the  Northern  KoloUiris  aro  deccnd  id  from 
a  matrimonial  allianco  botwoon  tho  last  nt  tho  Korda  Porumals  and  a 
lady  of  the  stock  of  tho  groat  southern  feudatory,  the  Travonooro 
(South  Kolattiri )  Rajas.  The  two  families  have  always  obrervod 
pollution,  whon  deaths  occurred  in  their  rospoclivo  liousos,  and,  as 
mattnr  of  fact,  tho  soutboru  family  would  have  ceased  to  oxist  long 
ago  but  for  the  adeption  of  boirs  on  sovoral  occasions  from  tho 
northorn  family.  1  In  all  probability  a  frosh  adoption  will  havo  to  bo 
made  in  tho  course  of  tho  noxt  few  years. 

This  solution  of  the  problom,  while  in  strict  accordance  with  tho 
text,  supplies  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Northern 
Kolattiri  was  not,  while  his  cousin  of  the  south,  was  a  witness  to  the 
coppor-plato  grants  wheroby  the  Jews  and  Ciri  t'.ans  obtained  oxton- 
sivo  privilogos  from  two  of  tho  Porumals  in  tho  eighth  century 
A.D. 

This  nbsonco  of  the  name  of  the  North  KolatUn  from  the  list  of 
witnesses  to  tlnso  deod  i  led  Dr.  Guild  >vt  to  conjucturo1  that  tho 
North  KolaUiri  was,  at  the  dates  of  their  oxooution.  md  ipoiulont 
of  the  Pjrumal,  but  so  far  01  ovidmeo  is  Yet  forthcoming  there  is 
nothing  to  shew  that  the  North  Kolattiri  dynasty  had  a  separate 
existence  in  the  oightli  century  A.D.  ,  and  it  will  b  1  seen  that  tho 
Muhammadan  story  about  tin  introduction  ■  of  Islu.ni  into  Malabar 
fond  ivs  it  probable  that  tin  last  of  the  Porumals  had  sufficient 
influonco  over  the  North  KolaUiri  to  incl'ico  him  to  grant  a  sito  for  a 
mosque  at  Madayi  and  to  ondow  the  institution.  This  would  not 
havo  bnn  a  very  prob.ablo  ooouvronco  had  the  North  Kolattiri  boon, 
for  porlwpn  a  contury  and-a-half  previously,  as  Dr.  Gundcrl  con- 
jooturod,  independent  of  the  Porumals  altogithor. 

Charaman  Perwmal,  tho  toxt  goes  on  to  say,  ononuragod  morchants 
and  invitod  Jonaka3  Mappillas  (Muhammadans)  to  the  country. 
In  particular  he  invited1  a  Muhammadan  and  liis  wife  to  como 
from  his  nativo  laud  of  Aryapuram  and  installed  them  at  Kamtanur 
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(Cannanoro).  Tho  Muhammadan  was  oallod  Ali  Baja,  that  is,  lord 
of  tho  diop,  or  of  tho  soa. 

Cheraman  Perumal  had  roignod  for  thirty-six  yoars  when  Krishna 
Rayar,  it  is  said,  nont  an  oxpodition  to  subduo  tho  oountry  and 
enforco  his  ooinmands. 

Auothor  vorsion  of  tho  toxt  says  that  it  was  not  Anakundi 
Krishna  Rayar  but  a  Pandyan  king  who  invadod  tho  country  in 
Choraman  Pprumnl’s  timo  :  and  tho  roason  for  tho  oxpodition  is 
said  to  havo  boon  that  tho  Porumal  himsolf  camo  from  tho  Chola 
oountry,  and  tho  Pandyan  was  joalous  of  tho  growth  of  tho  Chola 
influonooinKorala.  Tho  Pandyan,  it  is  said,  oscondod  tho  Anamala 
mountains,  descended  through  tho  forests  on  Korala,  and  built  a 
fort  in  tho  Taravur  country. 

To  drivo  back  tho  invaders  Choraman  Perumal,  it  is  said,  omployod 
Princo  Ulaya  V arm-man  of  tho  Karippatt'  king’s  houso,  his  son  by  tho 
Kshatriya  women  :  and  ho  also  sent  for  Manichchan  and  Vikkiran  of 
Puntura,-  or,  according  to  auothor  vorsion,  those  nobio  youths  whilo 
on  a  pilgrimago  camo  to  Tirunavayi,  whoro  tho  Porumal  was  residing 
aftor  having  sustained  a  dofoat  in  battlo.  Ho  was  apparently  ovon 
contemplating  a  flight  in  boat, a  when  assured  by  tho  youths  that  they 
would  tako  tho  fort. 

So  tho  oxpodition  was  organised  and  despatched  under  tho  Pun - 
turn  youths.  It  is  unnocossary  to  rolato  tho  ovonts  of  tho  campaign, 
as  they  aro  all  more  or  loss  of  a  mythical  character  and  include  the 
montion  of  tho  uso  of  firo-arms  and  cartridges  !  I  Tho  battlo  lasted 
for  throo  days,  and  tho  result  was,  it  is  said,  that,  tho  Rayar  ovaouatod 
his  fort,  and  it  was  soir.od  by  tho  Porumal’s  troops.  It  is  also  rolatod 
that  tho  well  known  body  of  Nayars,  tho  Ten  Thousand  of  Polanad 
(country  about  Calicut),  woro  specially  soloctod  by  tho  Puntura 
youths  and  miraculously  marked  by  them  with  a  vulture’s  quill. 
They  distinguished  thomsolvoa  greatly  on  tho  occasion  and  oarnod, 
it  is  said,  the  reward  of  being  stationod  in  tho  best  district  of  the 

It  is  known  from  tho  Jows’  and  Syrians’  doods  that  tho  Zamorin’s 
family  had  attained  tho  dignity  of  Utayavar  for  at  least  a  eontury 
before  tho  dawn  of  tho  Kollam  ora  ;  tiro  tradition  thou,  which  makos 
the  Porumal  summon  tho  boys  from  school,  as  ono  vorsion  r'olatos, 
to  lead  his  army,  is  apoohryphal  unions  indeed  there  is  hero  to  be 
found  tho  real  tradition  of  tlio  founding  of  tho  family  some  consi¬ 
derable  timo  previously  to  tho  roign  of  tho  last  of  tho  Porumals. 
It  is  not  at  ail  unlikely  that  a  battlo  against  invaders  coming  via 
Anamala,  that  is,  through  tho  Paighat  gap,  did  take  placo,  and  tho 
gallantry  of  tho  ancestors  of  tho  Zamorin  brought  them  on  that 
ocoasion  into  favourable  notico,  but  it  must  havo  boon  on  an  oocasion 
long  prior  to  tho  boginning  of  tho  Kollam  ora. 

Amsam  in  Chirakka!  taluk. 

1  Puntvrakkon  (King;  of  Puntura)  is  jstiil^  ono  of  tho  titles  of  the  Zamorin 
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Again  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  North  KdaUiri,  whoso  name  is 
also  montionod,  sooms  to  have  played  no  part  in  tho  campaign 
conduotod  by  tho  Puntura  youths,  although,  as  said  above,  tho 
Purumal  had  selected  him  to  drivo  back  tho  invaders.  But  this  is 
accounted  for  ii'it  bo  supposed  that  Korala  was  threatened  from  two 
sides  simultaneously— from  tho  north  via  tho  coast,  and  from  tho 
east  via  tho  Palghat  gap— and  it  may  bo  added  that,  as  tho  ICera- 
lolpatti  itself  says,  invasions  bocamo  frequent,  and  invaders  appa¬ 
rently  did  como  from  both  directions  about  this  timo.  Tho  North 
Kulalliri  may  possibly  havo  rooonquerod  for  tho  Porumal  the 
Malayali  territory  (North  Malabar)  which  from  tho  first  description 
of  the  limits  of  Korala  (ante  p.  224)  sooms  to  have  boon  previously 
lost  to  tho  latter.  Tho  “  hoirdom  to  the  kingdom  ”  conferred 
on  him  by  tho  Porumal  may  havo  subsequently  led  to  tho  designation 
of  Kolatlunad  as  Korala  (ante  p.  228) ;  hut  however  this  may  he, 
it  is  protty  certain  that  tho  North  Kolattiria  had  tho  duty  assignod 
to  thorn  of  protecting  tho  north  of  tho  Porumal’s  domain,  just  as 
their  cousins  of  tho  south  (Travancoro)  had  already  for  some  gene¬ 
rations  boon  guarding  tho  southern  passes. 

“  At  tho  time  of  this  successful  war  ”  continues  the  Kemlolpatti, 
“  there  was  born  as  tho  son  (or  incarnation)  of  Mahadevan  (Siva)  a 
colubratod  genius.  It  was  ho  who  was  afterwards  known  as 
Samkaracharyar.”  And  tho  text  goos  on  to  give  ono  of  tho  versions 
of  his  life  which  havo  alroady  boon  summarised.'  He  is  further 
stated  to  have  laid  down  laws  for  tho  guidance  of  tho  Malayali 
Brahmans  in  all  tho  ordinary  businoss  of  lifo,  as  well  as  (or  the 
Sudras  and  other  classes.  Tho  Sudras  ( Nayars )  woro  told  off  to 
“  battle,  hunting,  service,  guard,  convoy,  and  oscort.”  It  is  also 
incidontahy  mentionod  that  subsequently  to  tho  roign  of  Mayura- 
varmman  in  Malayalam,  or,  as  another  version  has  it  in  Toulavam, 

1. c.,  the  Tulu  province  (South  Canara),  tho  Rajas  were  in  tho  habit 
of  adopting  the  suffix  ol  Varmman  or  Sarmmm  to  tb.oir  namos. 
The  text  noxt  divoigos  into  a  gonoral  account  of  tho  Malayali 
castes  and  mentions  among  other  iacts  that  tho  Chinoso  wore  among 
the  morchant  immigrants,  as  also  were  “  tho  men  of  round  hats  (!)  ” 
of  whom  thoro  woro  four  oaBtes,  viz.  : — 1.  Parinki  (Portuguese), 

2.  Lania  (Dutch),  3.  Parintiriss  (French),  and  4.  Inkiriss  (English). 
Tho  various  castos,  including  apparently  tho  “  round-hattod  ” 
Europeans,  aro  said  to  havo  boon  told  off  to  thoir  various  functions 
in  tho  State  by  Samkamcharyar  himsolf.  Tho  text  runs  :  “  Thus 
Samkaracharyar  laid  down  tho  rules  to  ho  obsorvod  by  tho  sovonty- 
two  classes,”  and  ho  is  said  to  havo  aolomnly  proclaimed  tho  same 
“  on  tho  day  noxt  after  tho  Mahamakhcmi  which  ocourrod  in  the 
month  of  Kumbham  in  the  year  of  tho  oycle  of  Jupiter  when  he 
was  in  tho  sign  of  tho  Crab.” 

This  account  of  Samkaracharyar,  which  makos  him  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  last  of  tho  Purumals,  is  interesting,  bocauso,  as  o, 
matter  of  fact,  tho  tradition  on  tho  point  is  probably  correct.  The 
last  Porumal,  for  reasons  stated,  probably  loft  Korala  on  his  voyage 
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to  Arp.bia  on  or  shortly  aftor  tho  25th  of  August,  825  A.D.,  and  tho 
latest  authority 1  lor  'Samktracharyar's  date  placos  it  at  788-820 
A.D.  As  tho  lost  Porumal  is  understood  to  have  roignod  for  thirty- 
six  years,  it  follows  that  ho  was  a  contemporary  of  tho  “  gracious 
toachor.” 


Tho  mont-ion  of  Mai/nramriiMan’s  narno  is  also  important,  as  it 
was  ho  who,  according  to  other  extraneous  traditions  to  bo  notiood 
shortly,  first  introduced  Vodio  Brahmans  into  ICorala.  The  time 
when  this  occurrod  will  bo  noticed  further  on,  but  it  is  important 
to  obsorvo  that  tho  tradition  is  that  he  was  ruler  of  tho  Tuluuad 
(Canara)  Provinoo  only. 

Tho  KerdolpaM  next  proceeds  to  detail  tho  division  made  of  the 
Malayali  Provinces  by  Cheramcm  Perumal  :  “  Whilo  Cheraman 

Perumal  was  thus  ruling  tho  kingdom  independently  ho  thought  as 
follows  : — ‘  This  country  was  given  as  a  pourod-out-gift  by  Parastt 
Raman  to  tho  Brahmans.  I  liars,  enjoyed  it  for  so  many  yours. 
How  am  I  to  expiate  that  sin  V  Ho  consulted  several  Sastris 
(solootod  Brahmans).  They  informed  him  the  expiation  was  not 
to  bo  found  in  tho  s'x  Sas  ras  and  throo  Vedas  and  tint  tho  remedy 
must  bo  sought  for  in  tho  fourth  Voda.” 5  Then  it  goes  on  to  relate 
how  tho  Porumul  wslnd  to  pun'sh  Ins  min  ster  for  a  fault,  wliioli 
strangoly  reminds  one.  of  tho  story  of  Joseph  and  Po'iphar’s  wife. 
Tho  min  ster  was  miraoulously  saved,  it  is  said,  by  bo  ng  taken 
straight  up  to  hoavon,  and  hits  last  words  wore  to  tho  “  Ton 
Thousand”  to  “  do  his  office  of  body  guard.”  Tho  nanio  of  tho 
muisler  was  Patamalanayar 8  and  therefore  ho  was  a  Sudra  ( Nayar ). 
As  he  was  a^cond  r,g  l.o  hoavon  tho  Perumal  a  iked  him  :  ”  How  can 
Iattan  eternal  bbss  ?”  and  tho  reply  of  tin  minister  was  that  ho 
should  jo  n  tho  Muhammadans,  go  to  Mooea,  anrl  thoro  ho  would 
through  tho  olHoaoy  of  the  fourth  Voda  attain  half  bJ.ss. 


Th's  version  of  tho  tradition  conta'ns  what  was  a  sulfioiont 
reason  for  I  ho  secrecy  of  the  Pornmal’s  final  doparluro  as  rolatod 
by  tho  Muhammadans.  Tho  Pommel  bad  evidently  for  somo 
reason  enterta'nod  suspio:ons  of  tho  loyalty  of  the  “  Ten  Thousand  ” 
— of  tho  body  guard,  that  is  to  say.  Ho  Dooms'  lo  havo  put  tho 
oh  of  of  that  corps  to  death,  and  it  was  inoumbonl  on  tho  survivors 
by  tho  old  established  custom  of  KwUpakkn:1  (blood  feud),  to  sook 
his  death  in  return. 

Another  tradit  ion  is  that  tho  Perumal’ s  final  d'sputo  was  with  the 
Brahmans  as  thoy  woro  bathing  in  the  holy  wator  on  tho  day  of 
MalMmakham.*1  It  rolatod  to  tho  Vedas,  and  it  is  said  that,,  being 
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offended,  the  PerumaldeterminerHo  go  to  Moeoa  with  tho  Mappillas 
[Bauddhas  (sic)]. 

Whatever  the  i  turned' ato  moving  cause  was,  t.lio  Porumal,  it  is 
said,  determined  to  partition  his  dominions  among liis  frionds  and 
relatives.  “  Between  Qokamom  and  Cape  Comorin,  w  Ihm  KaimeUi 1 
and  PdluppaiUmam,  flvre  lio  on  I  he  south  Clmigdlappv-raUa 
port,  and  on  tho  north  Putnpatlanam  ‘  port,  on  tho  oast  tho  oighteen 
mounta'n  passes,  on  tho  vrost  tho  eighteen  ontrauoos  to  tho  deep. 
Bol.woen  those  and  tho  four  corners,  nor  li-wost,  north-oast,  south¬ 
east,  and  south-west,  lies  tho  country  of  Chcramim1  (Param 
Baman’s  land)  160  Katani,  in  oxtont.  The  adjoin  ng  five  countries 
are  Pandi ,  Kongu ,  Tulu,  Vayanad,  Punned.” 

“In  this  country  of  Clmumtm,  V  layavarmman  Kolalliri  was 
made  Pcrumal  of  the  north  (Crownod  King  and  Lord  of  Korala) ; 
Kolattiri  was  then  crowned.  Tho  two  barons  of  Kolattiri,  namely, 
tho  two  Nambiyars,  Chulmmci  ( Ghulali )  Kammal  and  Nerpelta 
Kcmimal ,  wore  each  g  ven  twnlvo  Kalams  (leagues)  of  terr.tory 
and  12,000  Nayars.  Ohnraman,  then  blessed  Ulayuvarmmcm  and 
Baid  to  him  : 3  ‘  If  I  return  you  shall  he  Ilmkum  (heir  apparent), 
if  I  don’t,  return  you  shall  have  Cheraman's  ciown  (chief  author.ty).’ 
Then  in  the  south  to  the  Venatatikald  (of  KwUmkhara's  dynasty) 
were  appo  nted  350,000 J  Nayars  armed  to  sorvo  him  in  the  Omana 
now  k  ng’s  homo  (on  tho  right  hand  sf  do  of  the  fort  at  Kalkkulam) 
and  territorial  kingly  authority  (over  Onimad  and  Venanad). 
Oheraman  said  to  h  m  :  ‘You  must  assist  Kolalliri  and  expend 
money’  and  he  appo  nted  him  rulor4  (Vtduvan)  of  tho  Kuvala  k  ng- 
dom.  Then  to  tho  Surya  Kshatriya,  ho  gave  fifuy-two  Katam 
(leagues)  of  territory,  many  (fighting)  men,  eighteen  barons, 
and  forty-two  (or  sovent.y-two)  m.nsfccrs,  and  oonferrod  on  him 
tho  title’  of  Perimpatapp.*  ...  (His  younger'  brother  Kavi-. 
simhuveru  was  appointed  to  proioet  the  Tulunad,  and  was  given 
kingly  author.ty  to  tho  north  of  tho  Porimpda.  hour  chiefs  were 
ordered  to  support  him,  viz.,  Parampar  ( Bmu/ar  of  Ncmdavar) 
Ajalar  (Ajilar)  Samtiar  ( Chantar  of  Mndulndn)  and  Sanumtarem 
( Samantar  of  Mvlukki).”  Tho  text  then  goes  on  to  say  that  dona¬ 
tions  of  territory,  etc.,  were  given  to  tho  Pomldiri  of  Polanad,  to 
Kunimbaratiri  (or  Kwumbiyatiri),  (to  1  he  Raj'a  of  KoUam)*  to  the 


description  excluded  th 


‘  N.B.—  Chem, nan’t  cou 
two  Kolattiris. 

‘  Compare  the  declaration  which  tho  Maharajas  of  Travnncoro  have  to  n 
at  their  coronations  {ante  p.  231). 

3  Tho  Travancore  Maharaja. 

*  The  same  number  were  assigned  to  tho  North  Kolalliri. 

6  It  is  boyond  doubt  that  tha  Travancore  Chiefs  were  Uiayamr  (the  same  i 
as  tho  Woddear,  a'  c  ,  of  Cnorg,  Mysore,  etc.)  of  tho  south  long  before  the  lastPerur 
timo.  Soe  also  tho  doolaraliou  which  the  Maharajas  still  have  to  make  at  i 


lo?  of  the  Baja  of  Cochin. 


lion  or  fhe  text, 
sting  facts,  and 
he  only  Ma  abar 
he  Zomorme,  the 
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Raja  of  Pantalam  lying  botwcou  Vcvanad  and  Onanad,  to  tho 
Parappur,  and  Vettatt,  and  KayankulaU  Cherayi  dynasties.  To 
VaUuvakkanaUiri  lie  assigned  a  nad  (or  country)  and  tiio  privilege  of 
conducting  the  Mahmnakham 1  festival  at  Tinmavayi.  He  is 
said  to  have  oonforrod  on  the  Valin -aa  Komttin  I  lie  l  it.la  of  Aran- 
ffallu*  nr  ArangoHur.1 

Under  tins  arrangement  the  Zmutrm  was  loft,  out  in  tho  oold,  so, 
it  is  said,  that  us  tlio  Terumul  was  about  t.o  sot  sail  for  Moooa,  tho 
survivor,  accord  ng  to  one  version,  of  tho  two  Punlura  youths,  ono 
(Manichan)  having  fallen  in  baitlo,  wont  to  tho  Porumal,  who  told 
him  ho  had  already  d.vidod  his  kingdom,  that  thoro  were  loft  only 
ono  Detain  so  .small  (hat  a  cook 3  orowing  oould  bo  hoard  all  ovor  it, 
also  ono  bit  of  thorny*  jungle,  that,  he  could  give  him  tlioso  and 
that  ho  was  sorry  ho  had  not  oome  soonor.  Tho  Puntura  youth, 
it  is  said,  agreed  (o  take  this  insignificant  gift  aooompaniod,  as  It 
was  said  to  bo,  with  the  Perumal’s  sword,4  and  with  tho  advico  to 
“  dio,  and  kill,  and  seizo  ”  and  to  mako  liimsolf  master  of  all  the 
Malmuul.  The  Porumal  gave  tho  territory  and  tho  sword  with 
water,  and  ono  version  says  he  gave  tho  sword  to  Manichchav, 
and  tho  water  to  Vibkraimn,  both  being  aJivo  and  present.  Tho 
Zamorin  was  forbidden,  it  is  said,  to  go  to  war  with  either  tho  North 
or  South  Kolattiris,  but  he  might  go  to  war  with  tho  o'.hor  chiefs. 

Tho  Porumal,  it  is  furthor  said,  distributed  territory  among 
olhor  potty  ohiofs  and  feudal  lordsli  ps  among  others.  Ho  is  also 
said  to  havo  appo'ufcod  four  men  (named)  to  oommit  the  laws  and 
Customs  to  writing,  and  they  mot  at  I  lie  Mahamakham  festival 
od  the  day  ofPuyani,  in  tho  month  of  Magaram,  when  Jupiter  was 
in  Canoor. 

“  After  doing  all  this  the  Porumal  left  the  sandy  island  of  Tiru- 
navayi  with  tho  pooplo  of  tho  Veda  and  dosoondod  from  a  ship 
at  Kodimgallur  harbour  and  entered  the  palaoe  of  Kodungallur 
with  a  viow  to  proceed  to  Moooa  (Gheruman  embarked  for  Meooa 
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with  the  people  of  the  Veda.).  It  was  in  the  Kali1  year  [Ghera- 
man  desaprapyah)  ”  (A.D.  355).  Then  follows  the  Mappilla 
version  of  tho  story,  as  already  summarised,2  but,  with  the  addition 
that  tho  ship  in  which  he  sa  led  was  pursued  by  other  ships  and  it 
was  only  by  fighting  hard  that  ho  escaped. 

Tho  proper  light  in  which  to  regard  these  last  traditions  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  viow  thorn  as  a  repetition  of  the  traditions  already 
commented  on,  which  detail  how  various  Tulu  and  North  and 
South  IColaitiri  Perumals  succeeded  to  the  Muhammadan  convert 
Pallibana  Perumal.  Cheramim  Perumal  may  safely  ho  taken  as 
identical  with  Palhbana  Perumal ,  the  traditions  about  the  latter 
being  from  a  Brahman  point  of  view,  while  those  about  the  former 
are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  common  pe,ople. 

The  exclusion  of  the  domains  of  the  two  Kolattiris  or  Kollattiris 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Perumal,  and  yet  his  having  granted 
territory  to  them  before  leaving  for  Mecca  is  probably  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  of  h  s  having  oonforrod  the  “  heirdom  to  the  king¬ 
dom,”  i.e.,  future  independence  of  future  Perumals,  on  the  North 
Kolattiris,  and  of  his  having  conferred  somewhat  similar  authority 
on  those  of  the  South.  Thoir  independence  may  have  boon  recogni¬ 
zed  beforo  the  Pommel  sailed  for  Arabia.  The  dates  on  the  Zaphar 
tombstone  record  the  Perumal’s  arrival  at  that  place  as  having 
happened  some  timo  after  the  Kollam  era  commenced,  and  it  has 
been  already  suggested  [ante,  p.  196)  that  he  may  have  spent  at 
sea  and  at  Shair  Mokulla,  where  he  first  landod,  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  date  on  which  he  set  sail  (presuming  that  date 
to  have  been  the  initial  day  of  the  north  Kollam  ora)  and  the  date 
recorded  on  tho  tomb  of  his  arrival  at  Zaphar.  But  it  is  oqually 
probable  that  he  did  not  sail  till  some  time  after  having  partitioned 
his  dominions  in  the  way  described,  and  tho  initial  day  or  days  of 
the  Kollam  eras  may  have  been  the  day  or  days  on  wbioh  he  con¬ 
ferred  the  “heirdom  of  tho  kingdoms  ”  on  the  two  Kolattiris  or 
KollalUris.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  view  that  the  tradition  regarding 
the  partition  by  himself  of  his  own  kingdom  is  so  strong. 

The  tradition  about  (he  grants  of  territory  to  tho  Perimpatapp 
(Cochin)  and  Tukmad  Rajas,  the  sons  of  the  Swrya  Kshalriya  woman, 
presumably  a  sister  or  female  relative,  natural  or  adopted,  of  the 
Perumal,  is  merely  a  repetition  of  tho  tradition  already  commented 
on  above  (ante.  p.  231).  This  tradition  throws  some  light  on  tho 
Muhammadan  story  about,  the  introduction  of  Islam,  for  if  the 
Perumal’s  dominion  extended  only  from  Putupattanam  to  Kannetti 
as  related,  it  is  d  fficult  to  understand  how  the  Perumal’s  letters 
should  have  obtained  for  the  Muhammadans  such  a  favourable 
reception  at  Mangalore,  Barkur  and  Kanyarott  (Cassergode)  whioh 
all  lio  in  South  Cauara. 
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.  At  the  same  time  of  course  this  tradition  that  the  Porumal 
assigned  the  Tulunad  to  one  of  the  brothers  is  inconsistent 
with  the  tradition,  already  commented  on,  that  prior  to  this  Peru- 
mal’s  reign  the  Tulunad  had  been  definitely  severed  from  the  Korala 
kingdom.  It  may  be  suggested  that  a  connection,  either  natuial 
or  adoptive,  existed  between  tho  Porumal  and  the  Tulu  king. 
After  Mayura  Varmman’s  timo  it  will  be  notod  tho  Perumals  are 
said  to  have  adopted  the  suffixes  of  Vcmmmn  and  Sarmman  to 
their  titles.  The  first  authentic  instance  of  the  use  of  suoh  a  sur¬ 
name  by  a  Perumal  occurs  in  the  Jews’  deed  ( circa  700  A.D.). 
This  fact  points  to  a  close  connection  botween  the  Perumals  and  the 
Tulu  kings,  and  if  the  Surya  ICshatriyu  woman  was  adopted  by 
the  Perumal  from  the  Tulu  king’s  family,  it  is  not  d  Hi  cult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  her  sons  obtained  Cochin  and  Tulunad,  respectively,  nor 
to  understand  liow  the  Peiumal  evon  after  his  setting  out  for  Moooa 
should  have  retained  influence  in  Tulunad. 

Finally,  thore  remains  the  important  point  that  the  Zamorin  was 
treated  so  shabbily  by  tho  departing  Perumal  in  the  mattor  of  the 
grant  of  territory.  The  Jows  and  Syrians’  deeds  show  that  tho 
Zamorin  had  long  previously  attaiuod  to  the  rank  of  Utayavar  of 
Eralinad  or  Ernad,  so  that  the  family  did  not  spring  into  existence  at 
this  time  which  was  probably  125  years  later  than  the  dato  of  tho 
earliest  of  those  grants.  The  differences  between  tho  Porumal  and 
tho  Ten  Thousand,  whoso  headman  the  Perumal  apparently  put  to 
death ,  had  probably  something  to  do  with  the  matter,  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  were  in  later  times  at  least  the  Zamorin’s  body¬ 
guard.  The  Ten  Thousand  were  moreover  the  troops  specially 
selected  by  the  Zamorin  with  which  ho  repulsod  the  invaders. 
The  Nayar  of  Calicut,  one  of  the  small  bits  of  territory  assigned 
to  the  Zamorin,  was,  up  to  tho  time  of  the  British  occupation,  one 
of  tho  loaders  of  the  Ton  Thousand,  and  the  text  after  describing 
the  victory  also  runs  that  the  Perumal  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
success  the  Puntura  youths  had  won  called  them  before  him,  told 
them  he  would  make  them  his  successors,  or  heirs  (Anantaravar), 
and  station  them  at  Calicut ;  so  that  there  is  much  reason  for  tho 
inference  that  the  Zamorin  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  favourite 
troops  and  there  is  little  wonder  then  that  he  was  not  in  favour 
with  tho  Porumal  at  his  departure.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
under  these  oircumstancos  to  suggest  that  tho  Zamorin’s  power 
and  influence  had  boon  increasing  after  his  successful  repulse  of 
the  invaders,  that  this  had  oxcited  the  Perumal’s  jealousy  and 
had  led  him  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against  the  Ton 
Thousand,  ending  naturally  enough  in  his  being  obligod  to  flee 
the  oountry  after  providing,  as  best  he  could,  for  his  immediate 
relatives.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  it  is  at  least  suggestive 
that  not  one  of  the  original  Muhammadan  mosques  foundod  by 
Sheikh-ibu-Dinar  was  situatod  in  territory  under  the  sway  of  tho 
Zamorin.  '  tj 

The  grant  of  territory  to  the  V attuvalconattiri  (Valluvanad)  and] 
the  grants  to  the  othor  potty  chieftains  who  are  named  in  the  text! 
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were  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  made  at  this  timo  ;  for  the  Valluva - 
kon,  as  ovidonoed  by  tho  Jows  and  Syrians’  deeds,  had  been  an 
Utayavnr  of  a  liad  (county)  like  the  Zamorin  and  Travanoore  Rajas 
for  several  generations  before  the  Perumal  left  Malabar. 

Th's  ends  tho  portion  of  the  K&ralolpatti  dealing  with  the  earliest 
traditions  and  with  those  ourrent  eonoorning  the  Perumals.  Tho 
remaining  traditions  relate  to  the  subsequent  changes  among  the 
ruling  families  wrought  after  Gheraman  Perumal’ s  departure  (circa 
825  A.D.)  and  will  be  best  considered  further  on. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  tho  traditions  already  narrated  and 
commented  on  before  proceed  ng  to  detail  such  scraps  of  the  anoient 
h.story  of  Malabar  as  are  to  be  gathered  from  othor  sources. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lirst  half  of  the  ninth  century  A.D. 
was  an  important  epoch  in  the  hstory  of  Malabar  and  of  tho  Mala- 
yalis.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  events  of  sufficient  importance 
ocourred  at  th  s  timo  to  create  an  era,  which,  dating  in  Malabar, 
Cochin  and  North  Travanoore  from  tho  25th  day  of  August  825, 
continues  down  to  the  present  day  to  be  the  era  in  common  us® 
by  the  people. 

What  those  events  were  may  perhaps  bo  gathered  from  the 
traditions  now  under  consideration.  The  chief  event  was  the 
termination  of  the  reign  of  the  last  of  tho  Kerala  or  Chera  Perumals 
or  Emperors,  who  for  centuries  had  been  kings  of  the  land ;  for  it 
may  be  assumed,  until  ovidcnco  to  tho  contrary  is  forthcoming,  that 
the  Muhammadan  tradition  is  correct,  and  that  the  Hindu  King  of 
Malabar,  who  lies  buried  at  Zaphar  in  Arabia,  was  indeed  Gheraman 
Perumal.  The  dates  on  that  tombstone,  whioh  howevor  still 
require  verification,  place  this  event  as  closely  contemporaneous 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era.  Why  it  was  oaiied  tho  ICollam 
ora  these  Orad.tions  also  seem  to  explain ;  for  the  independence, 
until  Gheraman  Perumal  should  return,  of  tire  two  branches  of  the 
KolaUiri  (or  perhaps  Kollattiri)  family  seems  to  have  dated  from  this 
timo,  and  to  have  been  brought  about  in  tho  manner  already 
described  in  the  commentaries  on  those  traditions. 

Of  the  events  which  preceded,  and  of  the  Perumals  who  reigned 
in  the  country  prior  to  that  ovent,  these  traditions  tell  next  to 
nothing,  and  the  reason  is  not  porhaps  far  to  seek.  These  traditions 
are  mainly  of  Brahmanical  origin,  and  from,  faots  which,  will  be  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  following  sootion  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Brahmans 
had  not,  for  more  than  a  generation  or  two  at  most,  been  settled  in 
the  land  whon  Gheraman  Perumal  assumodthe  reins  of  Government. 
The  Brahmans  are  notoriously  careless  of  history  and  of  the  lessons 
which  it  teaches.  Their  livos  are  bound  hard  and  fast  by  rigid 
ohains  of  oustoms.  The  long  line  of  Chera  kings,  dating  baok  to  the 
*“  Son  of  Kerala”,  mentioned  in  the  third  oentury  B-.O.,  in  King 
Asoka’s  rook-out  inscriptions,  had  for  them  no  interest  and  ho 
instruction  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  at  that  the  mention  of 
them  finds  m  tho  Kemlolpatti  no  plaoe. 
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What  is  substituted  for  the  real  history  of  this  period  in  these 
traditions  is  a  farrago  of  legendary  nonsenso,  having  for  definite  aim 
the  securing  to  the  Brahman  caste  of  unbounded  power  and  influence 
in  the  country.  The  land  was  miraculously  reclaimed  for  their 
benefit ;  the  whole  of  it  was  made  over  to  them  with  tho  “  blood- 
guilty  water  of  possession  ”  ;  they  were  the  first  inhabitants  ;  the 
kings  were  appointed  and  the  land  was  governed  by  them  ;  and 
the  only  allusion  to  prior  occupants  is  an  obscure  allusion  to  the 
“serpents”,  from  fear  of  whioh  tho  first  immigrants  fled  baok  to 
tho  country  whence  they  came.  This  allusion  to  tho  sorponts, 
who  “protected”  the  land,  contains  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Jaina 
immigrants,  worshippers  of  the  twenty-th.rd  Jaina,  Tirtham  Kara, 
Parsva  or  Parmmaiha,  whose  symbol  was  a  hooded  snake.  That 
the  Porumals  were  originally  of  the  Jaina  persuasion  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  considering  the  facts  already  stated  ( ante  p.  184-86) 
regarding  the  style  of  religious  architecture  still  prevalent  in  the 

Judging  by  the  extent  of  country  over  which  this  Jaina  style  of 
religious  architecture  prevails,  the  limits  of  tho  old  Ohem  kingdom 
were  not  improbably  those  which  it  is  said  Pamsu  Manual,  mira¬ 
culously  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  viz.,  Canara,  Malabar,  Cochin  and 
Travanoore.  But  when  tho  bearors  of  these  traditions  first  came 
into  the  land  Ghera  or  Kerala  had  dwindled  down  to  the  small 
province  of  South  Malabar,  Cochin  and  North  Travanoore  (Putup- 
pattanam  to  Kannetti ),  and  it  was  apparently  to  these  limits  that  the 
name  of  Kerala,  thus  imported  into  Malabar  at  this  time,  was 
originally  applied  by  Malayali.s  themselves. 

There  is  also  to  be  learnt  from  those  traditions  that  I, lie  time  was 
ripe  for  religious  movements,  the  last  Perumal  boeamo  a  convort- 
to  Islam,  and  the  great  Sainkarracharyar,  himself  a  Malayali,  was 
engaged  in  creating  the  revival  of  Hinduism  which  has  moved  so 
profoundly  every  generation  since.  The  “  great'  saying  ”  had  just- 
gone  forth,  and  the  words  “  Thou  art  that  ”  had  sot  for  the  great 
mass  of  tho  people  an  exemplar  which  they  have  patiently  and 
piteously,  but  very  imperfectly,  beon  studying  over  since  to  attain. 
It  was  a  fitting  time  for  the  commencement  of  an  era,  ami  the 
dynasty  of  the  ancient  “Sons  of  Kerala”  ( Ke.ralaputran )  drew  appro¬ 
priately  to  a  close  as  new  religious  light  began  to  be  dissominated 
in  the  land. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  tho  Maharajas  of  Travanoore  have  still 
to  deolare  at  their  coronations  that  they  hold  their  territories  only  on 
sufferance  until  their  kinsman  returns  from  Mecoa.  The  Zamorins 
too,  at  their  coronations,  have  still,  when  mussing  the  Kallayi 
forry,  to  tako  betel  from  tho  hands  of  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  Mappilla 
woman,  and  aro  actually  put-  out  of  caste2  by  tho  ceremony  and 
have  to  live  separately  thereafter  to  thoir  manifold  discomfort. - 
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These  are  no  doubt  relios  of  the  time  when  the  Perumal  turned 
Muhammadan  and  left  the  country  to  its  own  devioes.  The  Travan- 
core,  tho  VaUnvakon  [literally  king  of  tho  Valluvar  (1  Pallavas)], 
and  the  Zamorin  Rajas  were  left  free  by  his  flight  to  establish 
thomsolvos  as  independent  kings  of  their  respective  little  States. 
Tho  Cochin  and  perhaps  the  Tulunad  Rajas  and  the  North  Kolattiri 
Raja,  the  Chulali  and  Nerpctt  Iiammals,  being  his  heirs  and  ohildren, 
respectively,  were,  as  those  traditions  scorn  to  show,  provided 
for  with  grants  of  territory  and  with  men  to  defend  them  ;  and  thus 
the  country  was  split  up  into  little  kingdoms,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstanoes  would  have  immediately  set  to  work  to  devour  eaoh 
other.  Tho  organization  of  tho  militia,  however,  as  will  be  explained 
presently,  served  to  retard  the  process,  and  though  it  may  seem 
strange  that  aftor  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  nearly  all  of  those 
identical  families  should  have  remained  in  existenoe,  still  it  is  a 
faot  which  deserves  oareful  consideration  that  these  very  families 
were  the  chief  among  those  with  whom  the  British  Commissioners 
oame  into  contact  in  1792  when  reorganizing  the  country  after 
Haider  Ali’s  and  Tippu’s  wild  raids  through  it. 

Section  B. — Early  History  from  other  Sources. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  tho  vegetable  and  animal 
productions  of  the  Malabar  Coast  have  been  known  to  Western 
nations  from  times  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  havo  been 
the  objoots  of  maritime  enterprise  and  commeroe  through  all  the 
succeeding  oenturies. 

Perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,  the  great  Jewish  law-giver, 
this  comraorco  existed,  for  cinnamon  and  cassia  played  a  part  in  the 
temple  services  of  the  Jews  (Exodus  xxx.  23,  24),  and  at  any  rate 
tho  commerce  existed  in  the  time  of  King  Solomon  (c.  B.C.  1000),  for 
the  Bible  narrative  records  that  silver  “  was  nothing  accounted  of  in 
the  days  of  Solomon  ” — everything  was  of  gold.  "  For  the  king 
had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharsh'sh  with  the  navy  of  Hiiam  ;  onoo  in 
three  years  oame  the  navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory,1  and  apes  and  peacocks  ”  (I  Kings  x.  22).*  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  silver,  these  are  all  production  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  and  the  biblical  name  for  the  peacock — tuki — is  evidently  the 
Tam.  Mai.  tokei,  the  bird  of  the  tail. 

Again,  Solomon  obtained  his  gold  from  Ophir.  It  is  hazardous 
after  all  that  has  been  written  about  this  place  to  contribute  any¬ 
thing  more  to  the  controversy,  for  as  Master  Purchas  quaintly 
wrote  about  it ;  “  This  Golden  Country  is  like  Gold,  hard  to  find, 
and  much  quarrelled,  and  needs  a  wise  Myner  to  bring  it  out  of  the 
labyrinths  of  darknessse,  and  to  try  and  purifie  the  Mynors  them¬ 
selves  and  their  reports.”  ( Purchas  His  Pilgrimes  I,  25.)  But  it 
may  as  well  be  pointed  out  that  Beypon  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 

*  Elephants’  teeth. 

•  Oonf.  Omens  x.  29 ;  I  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  1 1,  and  xxii.  49 ;  I  Chronicles  xxix.  4  ; 
II  Chronicles  viii.  18,  and  ix.  10,  21 ;  Job  xxU.  24,  and  xxxix.  13  ;  Isaiah  xiii.  12. 
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river  of  the  same  name,  which  still  brings  down  gold  from  tho  auri¬ 
ferous  quartz  region  of  South-East  Wainad,  the  mines  of  which  wore 
well  worked  in  pre-historic  times ;  that  Tundis ,  the  “  village  of 
great  note  situate  near  tho  sea”,  mentioned  in  the  early  oonturios 
A.D.  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Mar.  Eryth.  (ante.  pp.  70-80), 
lies  close  to  Beypore  on  the  southern  bank  of  tho  same  river  ;  and 
that  the  oountry  lying  inland  from  these  places  is  still  called  Email— 
the  bullock,  that  is  grazing,  country.  If  Ophir,  as  is  gonorally  now 
supposed,  meant,  tho  country  of  the  Abhira  or  cowherds  (?  Kurum- 
bar),  then  the  name  of  Ophir  fits  tho  looality  indicated  as  well  as, 
ot  bettor  perhaps  than,  anj'  of  the  very  numerous  other  plaoos 
with  which  it  has  been  identified.  Thoro  has  also  boon  much  learnod 
disquisition  on  tho  word  Tharsish,  and  the  namo  perhaps  survived  * 
on  the  coast  till  the  ninth  century  A.D.  in  the  word  Tarisa-pdUi 
or  churoh  of  the  Tarisa  (Tharshish?)  people,  which  ooours  in  the 
third  of  the  anoient  deeds  published  in  Appendix  XII. 

The  fact  remains  to  tho  present  day  that  Jewish  colonies  are 
sottled  on  the  coast,  and  if  their  progenitors,  ofton  of  course 
replenished  by  furtlior  immigrations,  did  not  come  with  King  Solo¬ 
mon’s  fleets,  they  have  at  least  traditions  which  carry  back  their 
arrival  on  the  ooast  to  the  time  of  their  escape  from  servitude  undor 
Cyrus  in  the  sixth  oentury  B.C. 

And  if  the  Jews  were  settled  on  tho  coast  at  tho  early  poriod 
mentioned  in  their  traditions,  they  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  intercourse  with  tho'r  nativo  land,  for  in  Herodotus’ 
time  (B.C.  484-413)  tho  trade  with  tho  East  was  maintained.  About 
600  B.C.  Scylax,  a  Greek  sent  by  Darius,  had  voyaged  homo  by 
sea  from  tho  mouth  of  tho  Indus.  Herodotus  montions  that  the 
Red  Sea  trado  in  frankinoenso  and  myrrh,  and  cinnamon  and  cassia 
(the  two  latter  being  Malabar  products),  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  but  these  traders  do  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  beyond  the  port  in  Arabia  Felix  (Aden  probably) 
where  these  goods  were  procurable.  Of  India  proper  Herodotus’ 
information  is  scanty,  and,  though  capable  of  corroboration  in  some 
respects,  inolines  to  tho  marvellous. 

In  the  end  of  tho  fourth  oentury  B.C.  tho  Grook  wr'tor  ICtesias 
probably  alluded  to  oinnamon,  a  common  product  of  Malabar,  as 
karpion,  a  namo  which  sooms  to  have  been  dorivod  from  the  Tam. 
Mai.  karuppu  or  karppu. 

In  this  same  fourth  century  B.C.  occurred  Alexander  tho  Great’s 
expedition  into  Northern  India,  and  Megastlienos,  the  Greek  amba¬ 
ssador  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  the  Indian  King  Chandragupta’s 
(Greek  Sandrocottus)  oonrt  gathered  some  scanty  information  about 
Southorn  India.  It  is  certain  from  his  acoount  that  the  Pandyan 
kingdom  then  existed,  and  the  people  whom  he  styles  “  Oharmce 
and  plaoos  correctly  next  to  tho  “  Panda."  can  bo  no  other  than  the 
aborigines  of  Cherd,  who  to  the  presont  day  probably  exist  in  the 
Cherumar  or  agrestic  slaves  of  Malabar  (conf.  p.  147). 

~  ,  M_  A  xin,  part  I.  ~~ 
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It  is  also  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that, Megas thanes  alludes 
to  the  faot  that  the  southorn  peoples  were  ruled  by  queens.  He 
accounts  for  it  by  a  mythical  story  of  the  Grook  hero  Heraoles  having 
left  tho  kingdom  to  bis  daughter.  As  all  the  Malayali  chieftains' 
houses  are  still,  theoretically  at  least,  subject  to  the  eldest  lady  in 
each,  itis  probable  that  in  the  earliost  ages  the  kingdoms  were  in  faot 
governed  by  females. 

One  of  the  successors  of  King  Chandragupta  in  Northern  India 
was  the  “King  beloved  of  the  gods” — King  Priyadasi — who 
reigned  in  tho  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.  This  king,  better 
known  as  Asolca,  left  bohind  him  oertain  odiots  engraven  on  rocks  in 
different  parts  of  tho  country,  and  in  one  which  ooours  at  Girnar 
tho  legend  runs  as  follows 

“  In  the  whole  dominion  of  King  Devanampriya  Priyadarsin, 
as  also  in  the  adjaoent  countries,  as  Chela,,  Pandya,  Satyaputra, 
Kemlaputra,  as  far  as  Tammparni,  the  kingdom  of  Antiochus  the 
Grecian  king,  and  of  his  neighbour  kings,  the  system  of  oaring  for 
the  sick,  both  of  men  and  of  cattle,  followed  by  King  Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin,  has  been  everywhere  brought  into  praotice,  etc,,  etc. 

It  is  matter  of  controversy  whether  King  Asoka,  was  Jain  by 
religion  or  a  follower  of  Buddha  ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  favour 
the  former  conclusion.  Jain  missionaries  doubtless  at  this  time 
spread  ovor  tho  Malabar  Coast,  and  there  are  still  relios  of  them  left 
in  the  Jain  settlements  in  Canara,  and  in  the  peculiar  Jaina  style 
of  arohitocture  of  religious  edifices  still  prevalent  all  over  the  Malayali 
traots  and  Canara.  About  this  stylo  of  architecture  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
very  pertinent  remarks  have  already  (ante,  pp.  185-6)  been  quoted. 
It  is  a  significant  faot  that  nothing  like  it  exists  at  any  point  on  the 
continent  of  India  nearer  than  Nepal,  and  the  ooinoidenoes  whioh 
Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  in  the  ciroumstances  of  two  countries 
geographically  so  distant  from  eaoh  other,  makes  it  more  than 
probable  that  Aryan  civilization  was  first  imported  into  Malabar 
by  Jain  missionaries,  and  this  event  probably  occurred  about  the 
time  of  King  Asoka  in  the  third  century  B.C.  If  this  style  o'  archi¬ 
tecture  had  been  peculiar  to  the  later  Brahman  colonists,  and  if 
these  latter  had,  as  usually  asserted,  such  commanding  influence  in 
the  country  from  the  very  first,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Muham¬ 
madans  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  adopt  it  in  their  mosques, 
for  these  too  arc  almost  universally  constructed  in  the  same  style. 

In  this  edict  of  King  Asoka’s  the  country  is  styled  Ketala  or 
Kerala,  the  name  which  occurs,  as  already  described,  in  the 
Keralolpatti.  It  is  a  dialectic  (Canarese)  form  of  the  ancient  name 
Keram,  or  pheram,  or  Chera,  a  name  whioh  still  survives  in  the 
Cheranad  or  country  lying  round  Tundis,  the  “  village  of  great 
note  situate  by  the  sea  ”  already  more  than  once  reforredto,  and 
in  Gherumar 1  (Megasthenes’  Charmcel),  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
now  the  agrestic  slaves  of  the  community. 

'  Oonf,  pp.  147-53, 
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On  tho  breaking  up  of  Alexandor  tho  Great’s  Empire,  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia  and  their  lied  Sea  trade  passed  with  Egypt  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  Egypt  then  became  not  only  tho  contro  of 
literary  cultivation  and  learning  for  the  Hellenic  world,  but  an 
emporium  of  trade  and  the  centre  of  groat  commercial  enterprises. 
Tho  Red  Sea  trade,  which,  had  previously  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  to  the  Phoenician  city  of  Tyre,  was  diverted  to  Alexandra!. 
Ptolemy  P.iiladelpluis  (B.C.  285-247)  founded  a  city  (called  Arsince 
after  his  wife)  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  proceeded  t  o  open  a  canal  from 
that  place  to  the  Nile.  But  owing  to  the  clangors  of  navigation  in  tho 
gulf,  this  project  was  abandoned  and  a  port  (called  Berenice  after  his 
mother)  was  opened  nearly  500  miles  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  this 
gradually  beoamo  an  emporium  of  trade.  The  merchandise  was 
thence  transported  overland  to  Coptos  on  tho  Nile,  whence  it  des¬ 
cended  the  rivor  to  Alexandria.  But  Myos  Ilormos ,  lying  further 
north  than  Berenice,  was  next,  found  to  bo  in  some  respects  even 
more  conveniently  situated  tf  an  the  latter  for  tho  land  transhipment 
of  goods  to  Copies,  and  so  tho  trade  with  India  for  a  time  centred 
itself  at  this  place.  Like  their  predecessors  the  Phoenicians,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Egyptian  Greeks  contented  thomselves  with  buying 
Eastern  merchandise  from  the  Sabmans  (Arabs),  and  Adon  was 
probably  the  port  in  wlvch  tho  Arabian  and  Indian  merchants 
met  the  Greeks  and  exchanged  their  goods. 

It  was  not  till  about  120  B.C.  that  an  attompt.  was  made  to  go 
direct  fiom  Egypt  to  India.  A  Hindu  said  to  have  boon  wrecked  in 
the  Rod  Sea  volunteered  to  take  a  sh ip  to  India.  The  ship  was  fitted 
out  and  in  it  sailed  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus.  Tho  voyage  was  success¬ 
ful  ;  the  ship  brought  back  a  valuable  cargo,  but  it  was  appropriated 
by  tho  king  (Ptolemy  Euergotos  II).  Tho  same  fate  befell  a  , socoml 
expedition  sont  out  by  Cleopatra.  Strabo  wrote  of  Eudoxus’ 
attempt  to  reach  India  as  something  altogether  now  and  exceptional. 

These  facts  explain  the  barrenness  of  tho  Greek  writers  on  the 
subject  of  Ind;a.  Their  accounts  at  this  period  are  derived  from 
Megasthenes  and  contemporaries  of  Alexander  the  Great,  not  from 
d.reet  information  obtained  from  morehants  and  travellers. 
Eratosthenes  (B.C.  27(5)  thought  India  lay  east  and  west  ;  ho  was 
familiar  with  Ceylon  (Taprobane),  but  made  it  far  too  largo — 8,000 
stadia — and  extending  east  and  west. 

VeTy  little  advance  on  this  state  of  knowledge  had  boon  made 
oven  po  late  as  tho  time  of  Strabo  (about  B.C.  54  to  A.D.  25),  but  an 
important  change  eamo  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans, 
for  the  trado  passed  directly  into  their  hands  and  they  wore  not 
long  in  tracing  it  out  to  its  sources. 

The  first  important  advanoe  was  made  by  a  Grook  named  Hijipa- 
los,  who,  acting  on  information  received  probably  from  Arab  or 
Hindu  informants,  boldly  stood  out  to  son  from  Cape  Eariak  in 
Arabia,  and  sailing  with  the  south -wost  monsoon  trade  winds, 
found  a  direct  route  to  the  pepper-bearing  country  of  Malabar. 
This  event,  as  already  described  (ante,  p.  32),  occurred  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  first  century  A.D.  And  about  this  same  time  (A.D.  24) 
the  first  Hindu  embassy  from  King  Porus,  or,  as  others  say,  from  the 
King  of  Pandya,  proceeded  to  Europe  and  followed  tho  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus  to  Spain.  It  was  on  th  s  occasion  that  an  ascetic 
(probably  a  Jain)  who  accompanied  the  expedition  voluntarily 
sacrificed  himself  at  Athens  on  a  funeral  pyre. 

With  increased  trade  came  increasing  knowledge  of  the  countries 
whence  the  spines  camo.  The  fullest  account  of  the  trade  about,  this 
time  is  contained  in  the  Periplus  Marin  Eri/thrcei ,  from  which  a 
paspago  has  already  been  quoted  (ante,  pp.  78-80).  It  is  matter  of 
controversy  whether  this  aocount  was  written  in  the  first  century 
A.D.  or  at  a  later  date  (third  century  A.D.),  but,  however  this  may 
be,  Roman  authors  of  tho  first  century  A.D.  amply  attest  tho  fact 
that  a  large  trado  existed. 

Petronius  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  A.D.  roproached 
the  Roman  matrons  for  oxposing  their  charms  in  Indian  muslins, 
which  he  called  “  woven  wind  ”  or  “  a  texture  of  cloud.” 

Pliny  (A.D.  23-79)  raked  together  without  much  discrimination 
a  vast  amount  of  information  regard'ng  the  subjects  he  w  ote  about. 
He  countenanced  a  story  of  Hindus  having  sailed  round  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe  and  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Germany, 
but  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a  very  exact  id  a  of  tho  navigation  as 
practised  in  his  day  after  the  discovery  by  Hippalos  of  the  direct 

“Afterwards”  he  wrote,  “it  was  found  tho  safest  oourse  to 
proceed  direot  from  tho  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia  ”  (Capo 
Fartak)  “  to  Patale  ”  (probably  Panlalayini  1  or  Pantalayini  Kollam, 
see  pp.  72-73)  “  with  the  west  wind  (Favonius),  which  they  call  there 
the  Hippalos,  a  distance  reckoned  at  1 ,435  miles.  In  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  it  was  judged  to  bo  both  a  safer  and  nearer  oourse  to  procood 
from  tho  samo  promontory  direot  to  Sigerns, 2  a  port  of  Ind.a.  And 
this  mode  of  navigation  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  until  merchants 
discovered  a  shorter  route,  and  the  profits  of  India  were  thus  brought 
nearer  to  band.  The  voyage  is  now  made  every  year  with  cohorts 
of  arohers  on  board  tho  ships  ;  on  aocount  of  the  pirates  which 
infest  those  seas”. 

Ho  estimated  that  Ind’a  took  65,000,000 3  sesterces  annually,  and 
the  goods  purchased  brought  a  hundred  times  that  amount  when 
sold  in  Europe.  He  descr.bed  the  journey  by  the  trade  route 
through  Egypt  and  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

“They  begin  tho  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer  before  the 
rising  of  the  Dogstar,  or  immed  ately  after  its  appearance,  and  arrive 
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in  about  thirty da3rs  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or  Cane  in  the  frankinconse- 
bearing  region.  There  is  also  a  third  port  called  Muza  which  is  not 
frequented  by  those  sailing  to  India,  but  by  the  merchants  who  trade 
in  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  perfumes.  In  the  interior  is  a 
city,  the  capital  of  the  k'ngdom  called  Sapphar, 1  and  another  called 
Sane.  But  for  those  whose  course  is  dircctod  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis.  From  thonoo  they  sail  with  the 
wind  called  Hippalos  in  forty  days  to  the  first  commercial  station  of 
India  namod  Muziris  (ante,  p.  78),  which  is  not  muoli  to  bo  recom¬ 
mended  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  pirates,"  who  oocupy  a 
plaoo  called  Nitrias  '  nor  does  it  furnish  any  abundance  of  mer¬ 
chandize.  Moreover  the  station  of  shipping  is  far  from  the  land,  and 
cargoes  have  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak  was  Gcelobothras ,4  There 
is  another  more  advantageous  port,  which  is  namod  Baranei  in  the 
territory  of  a  nation  called  tho  Ncacyndi.  The  Ic'ng  of  that  country 
was  named  Pandion who  resided  far  from  the  port  in  a  city  of 
the  interior  which  is  called  Madura.  But  the  region  from  which 
pepper  is  brought  to  Barace  in  barges  hewn  out  of  single  trees  is 
called  Oottonara?  Nono  of  these  names  of  nations  or  ports  or 
oities  are  found  in  env  form  s- v  rit  r,  fn  m  which  it  is  evident 
what  changos  take  place  in  tho  state  of  things  in  thoso  countries. 
They  oommence  the  return  voyagofrom  India  at  tho  beginning  of  tho 
Egyptian  month  of  Tybis,  wh  cli  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all 
events  within  the  sixth  day  of  tho  Egyptian  month  Mech  r,  that  is, 
within  our  Idei  of  January.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  rotuin  voyage  from  India  with  tho 
south-o  st  wind  ( Vulturnus ),  and,  when  thoy  have  entered  tho 
Red  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind.” 

Pliny  also  obta'ned  information  from  the  Ceylon  ambassadors  to 
the  Emperor  Claudius  about  A.D.  50  regard'ng  Ceylon,  and  some 
mention  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  Chinoso  (Seres)  having  at 
this  time  traded  to  Ceylon. 

It  is  clear  from  this  acoount  that  tho  kingdom  of  Chera  did  not 
extend  in  tho  first  century  A.D.  to  the  south  of  South  Kollam 
(Quilon).  South  Travancore  at  this  timo  lay  in  the  Pandyan 
dominions.  Moreover  this  is  precisely  the  account  given  by  the 


*  C™/.  p 69naIldZ72P,‘“n  Wh9r°  °hCm,nan Perumal  liea  bailod  (anl11'  P‘  100>- 

*  Query  :  Can  this  bo  Nittur  in  Kottayam  taluk,  adjoining  Tellieherry  ? 

at - tet  it  is  wl.itton  Celobotras.  It  is  clearly  intended  for  Kcraputran 


6  This  place  wc 


irobably  situated  close  to  Southern  KoUam  at  the  mouth 
mou  liver.  is  nailed  Bafcare  in  the  Periplus  Maria  Erylhroii  {ante,  p.  79). 

6  The  Paiulya  kingdom,  with  Madura  for  capital,  is  here  very  cloarly  ind 
’  "  "  •  ■’  ~  "  . e,  p.  80). 


of  the 


he  Periplm  Maria  Erythrw 


1  Called  Kottonara  in 

havo  identified  this  place  with  Kadullunad  in  North  Malabar,  and  with  Kola 
(North  Malabar),  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  so  far  afield,  and  tho  fact  stated  that  the 
popper  came  in  barges  hewn  out  of  single  logs  of  timber  makes  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  these  identifications  can  bo  correct.  The  country  lying 
about  10  miles  oa3t  of  Quilon  is  still  oallod  ICottaram  (royal  residence)  or  Kottarakkara 

(place  of  royal  residenco) :  and  it  is  tapped  in  various  directions  by  the  river,  and 

“  ‘  J  it  is  here  probably  that  the  pepper  grew. 
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author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythmi  (ante,  p.  79),  bul  the  latter’s 
account  differs  from  Pliny’s  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  Mouziris 
at  or  about  this  time,  for  it  is  described  as  “  a  city  at  tho  hoight  of 
prosperity,”  frcquonted  by  ships  from  the  coasts  of  Guzerat  and  by 
Greek  ships  from  Eygpt. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  tho  fact  that  Roman  gold  poured  largely  into 
tho  country  at  this  timo.  Many  such  coins  have  boon  found,  and  in 
the  collection  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travancoro  thoro  aro 
9  aurei  of  tho  roign  of  tiro  Emperor  Augustus,  28  of  Tiberius,  2  of 
Caligula,  16  of  Claudius,  and  16  of  Nero.  Theso  and  many  other 
similar  coins  are  understood  to  havo  been  found  in  a  remote  part  of 
North  Malabar.  “  Great  quantities  of  specie  ”  is  one  of  tho  import 
items  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrm  (ante,  p.  79),  and 
from  tho  facts  vouchod  for  by  Pliny  tho  commerce  must  have  been 
on  a  very  largo  scale. 

Whothor  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  visited  tho  Malabar  Coast  about 
this  timo  and  founded  the  Christian  Church,  which  eortainly  from  a 
very  early  period  down  to  tho  present  day  has  existed  there,  is  likely 
ovor  to  remain  a  subjoot  of  controversy.  But  it  will  be  seen  that, 
had  he  been  so  minded,  ho  would  have  found  in  those  annual  pepper 
fleets  every  facility  for  effecting  his  journoy  to  Malabar. 

Tho  Jows,  too,  havo  a  tradition  that  a  largo  numbor  of  their 
nation  came  and  settlod  in  Malabar  at  this  time,  after  the  destruction 
(A.D.  68)  of  tho  tomple  at  Jerusalem. 

Ptolemy  (A  •D.  126 — 61)  is  the  noxt  writor  from  whose  pages  some 
information  is  to  be  gleaned.  He  wrote  the  titlo  of  the  Ghera  king  as 
Kerobothros  and  stated  tho  fact  that  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  was  at 
Karoura,  which  name  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  idontical 
with  that  of  the  modern  town  of  Karur  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 
But  this  is  aftor  all  very  little  more  than  conjecture,  as  there  are  no 
data  such  as  aro  to  bo  found  in  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythmi  in  regard 
to  Tundis,  Mouziris  and  Nelkunda  for  accurately  fixing  the  position 
of  tho  placo.  Tradition,  however,  places  tho  tri  junction  of  the  three 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Ghera,  Chola  and  Faniya  at  a  small  stream  (the 
Karaipottanar)  flowing  into  tho  Kavori  rivor  eleven  miles  oast  of  the 
modern  Karur. 

Accepting,  then,  till  some  better  conclusion  is  forthcoming,  that 
Ptolemy’s  Karoura  is  identical  with  tho  modern  Karur,  tho  boun¬ 
daries  of  ancient  Chera  in  the  first  to  the  third1  centuries  A.D.  may 
bo  roughly  gathered  from  tho  sources  already  eitod.  Tho  boundaries 
seem  to  have  been  : — 

North — as  far  at  loast  as  Honore  or  Honarnr  (the  Naoura  of 
the  Periplus,  ante,  p.  79). 

„  South — as  far  as  tho  Quilon  (Southorn  Kollam)  river. 

East — as  far  as  Karur,  or  perhaps  tho  Kaveri  river  at  that 

West—  the  sea. 


1  The  Periplus  Maria  Erythroei  is  by  some  writers  thought  to  have  been  written 
in  the  first  and  by  others  in  the  third  century  A.D. 
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But  it  is  impossiblo  at  present  to  say  if  the  boundary  projected 
any  further  in  a  north-east  direction.  Somo  writors  have  taken  the 
Cheras  to  bo  indentical  with  the  Can, gas  or  Kongus  of  Coimbatore 
and  Mysore,  and  much  confusion  has  in  consequence  arisen.  Mala¬ 
yans  themselvos  oaii  the  country  east  of  the  Palghut  gap  the 
Kongunad  or  countr  y  of  the  Kongus.  The  ICongu  language  seems  to 
have  been  Oanaroso,  and  not  Tamil  or  Malayalam,  and  in  fact,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on,  tho  Kong  us  were  a  distinct  dynasty,  who 
seom  to  have  alliod  themselvos  with  the  Western  Chalnkyas  and 
Rashtrakutas  against  tiro  Cheras.  The  confusion  on  this  point 
apparently  arose  from  one  or  two  clerical  errors  in  tiro  well-known 
chroniclo  of  the  kings  of  Kongu  (Ilongudesa  Bajakkal).  Thoro  is 
no  evidence  as  yet  on  record  to  show  that  tho  Cheras  did  at  any  time 
extend  their  rule  lurt'hor  to  the  east  than  Karur  or  tho  banks  of  the 
Kaneri  rivor  east  of  the  Palghat  gap,  or  that  they  over  hold  any 
territory  on  the  Mysore  plateau.  And  in  this  negativo  position  tho 
quostion  must  for  the  present  rost. 

In  the  Mackenzie  Mss.  the  traditionary  boundaries  of  Chora 
are  recorded  in  three  soparate  passages  : — ■ 

Stanza  I. 

“  1.  To  the  North,  tho  place  (or  fane)  Palanna'— -hail  !  To  tho 

East,  Chengodu 2 

“2.  To  the  Wost  point,  Kali-kudu?  will  be.  Tho  seashore  of 

“  3.  The  margin,  that  will  bo  the  South  :  an  80  katams  (longues) 

,  “  4.  Tho  Uheranad  boundary ;  speaking,  say  thou.” 

Stanza  II. 

“  1.  To  the  North,  the  place  Palani' — hail  !  To  tho  East, 
tho  South  Kasi2, 

“2.  The  West  point  KoH-kudu?  will  becomo.  Tho  seashore  of 

“  3.  The  margin  that  will  make  the  South..  An  80  katams 
(leagues) 

“  4.  The  Cheranad  boundary  ;  speaking,  say  thou.” 

Another  version. 

“  On  the  North  Palani1,  to  tho  East  the  groat  town  (Perm-),  on 
the  South  the  sea,  on  tho  West  tho  great  mountain,  from 
East  to  West  40  katams  (leagues),  from  South  to  North  40 
Icatams  (leagues),  making  together  80  katams.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  traditions,  hut  it  is  cloar  in  the 
light  of  the  writings  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  and  of  the  Periplus  that 
the  Tenkasi  eastern  boundary,  which  describes  pretty  accurately 
tho  Malayali  limits  now,  is  of  later  date  than  tho  first 'to  third  cen¬ 
turies  A.D.  The  Malayalis  have  since  those  datos  encroached 


’  Probably  Shenootta,  near  Tonkasi  in  Tirunelvoli. 
1  Apparently  intended  for  Calicut. 
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considerably  to  the  south  on  the  ancient  Pandya  dominions.  Then, 
again,  Perur  may  very  well  be  the  limits  ot  Ghent  when  it  shrunk 
within  the  Malayali  present  limits  at  the  Palghat  gap,  for  thero  is  a 
well-known  town  of  'that  name  to  the  west  of  Coimbatore  and  almost 
in  the  gap.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  Molayalis  for  sraddha  cero- 
monies  [ante,  p.  183).  As  regards  the  northern  boundary,  these 
traditions  say  that  it  ended  at  Palani,  a  well-known  temple  and  plaoo 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  Mathurai  district,  just  beyond  the  Palghat  gap. 
The  western  boundary  is  variously  stated  to  be  either  Calicut  or 
“  the  great  mountain,”  both  of  which  lie  in  one  sense  to  the  north 
of  Palani.  If  tho  limit  on  the  coast  line  is  taken  to  be  mount  Deli 
(ante,  p.  6) — tho  “  great  mountain  ”  of  tho  pilots  who  conducted 
Vasco  da  Gama’s  oxpodition — then  it  would  be  very  nearly  correct, 
but  it  is  clear  that  on  this  side  too  tho  Malayali  limits  had  in  the 
interval  shrunk  considerably  within  the  boundary  assigned  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus. 

Intercourse  between  East  and  West  from  this  time  forward  con¬ 
tinued  to  bo  briskly  maintained.  After  the  Ceylon  ombassy  to 
Claudius  in  A.D.  44,  further  embassies  from  India  continued  at  long 
intorvals  to  reach  the  Roman  world.  Trajan  reooived  ono  in  A.D. 
107,  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138-61)  another,  Julian  received  a  third 
in  A.D.  361,  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Justinian  (A.D.  540)  one 
was  despatched  to  Constantinople.  The  trade  during  this  period 
sooms  to  have  been  steadily  carried  on.  The  Pontingorian  Tables 
(supposed  to  have  boon  oompilod  about  A.D.  226)  mention  that  there 
was  a  considerable  Roman  settlement  at  Mouziris  (Cranganore), 
that  there  was  there  a  tomple  to  Augustus,  and  that  two  cohorts  of 
soldiers  were  employed  in  protecting  tho  trade.  But  notwithstandi 
mg  this  thore  is  a  singular  deficiency  in  tho  contemporary  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  of  any  fresh  information  regarding  the  countries 
of  tho  East,  and  after  the  fall  of  Palmyra  in  A.D.  274  this  defioionoy 
becomes  still  more  marked. 

Indeed  the  first  really  fresh  and  authentic  pioco  of  information 
about  the  Malabar  Coast  is  that  contained  in  tho  writings  of  a  Byzan¬ 
tine  monk  by  name  Cosmas  Indicoplemtes,  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixth  century  A.D.  He  wrote  :  “  In  the  Island  Taprobane 
(i.e.,  Ceylon)  thoro  is  a  church  of  Christians,  and  clerks,  and  faithful. 
Likewise  at  Male  where  the  popper-grows  ;  and  in  tho  town  Kalliena 1 
there  is  also  a  Bishop  consecrated  in  Persia.” 

And  in  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had 
meanwhile  taken  root  in  Malabar,  a  lottor  in  Assemani’s  Bibliotheca, 
from  tho  Patriarch  Jesa  jabus  (died  A.D.  660)  to  Simon,  Metropolitan 
of  Persia,  blames  his  neglect  of  duty,  saying  that  in  consequence  not 
only  is  India,  “  which  extends  from  the  ooast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  to  Colon,2  a  d, stance  of  1,200  parasanqs,  depr  vedoia  regular 
ministry,  but  Persia  it.sel  is  loft  in  darkness.”  (Colonel  Yule  in 
foot-note.  Caldwell’s  Dravidian  Grammar,  p.  27.) 

8  One  of  the  Kdtame,  probably  tho  southern  (Quilmi  proper). 
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It  would  bo  out  of  place  horo  to  attoinpl.  to  trace  in  detail  the 
influences  brought  to  boar  during  these  centuries  of  commerce  on 
India  and  Europe  respectively.  It  is  certain  that  Indian  ideas  and 
practices  contributed  largely  to  the  form  which  oithodox  Christia¬ 
nity  in  the  West  finally  adopted.  Monasteries  and  nunnories, 
tonsures,  rosaries,  confession,  and  celibacy  all  seom  to  havo  found 
their  way  to  Europo  from  Ind  an  sources.  And  in  return,  the 
West  seems  to  have  given  to  the  East  arts  and  seioncos,  arch  itooture, 
the  art  of  coining  money,  and  in  particular  tho  high  ideal  of  religion 
contained  in  Christianity,  as  St.  Chrysostom  (who  died  A.D.  407) 
wrote  :  “  Tho  Syrians  too,  and  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  and  Persians, 
and  Ethiopians,  and  innumerable  other  nations,  translating  into 
their  own  tongues  the  doctrines  derived  from  this  man,  barbarians 
though  they  wero,  loarnt  to  philosophise.” 

The  Malabar  Coast  with  its  Christian  settlers  must  have  been  one 
of  tho  chief  contres  whence  European  influences  spread  throughout 
the  land,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wonderod  at  that  Vedantism  at  tho  hands 
of  its  expounder,  the  “  gracious  teacher  ” — Samlcaracharyar— 
spread  from  Malabar  over  tho  whole  of  India  ;  nor  that  the  founder 
— Madhavacharyar — of  the  sect  which  approaches  nearest  of  all 
to  Christianity  was  born  at  Udipi,  near  the  placo  (Kalliena)  whero, 
according  to  Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  Porsian  Bishop  was  settled 
in  the  sixth  century  A.D. 

It  was  probably  not  from  any  nogleot  or  unwillingness  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Persia  had  failed  to  maintain  regular  Christian  ministra¬ 
tion  on  tho  Western  Coast,  for  a  now  influenoe  had  by  this  time 
(seventh  century)  began  to  be  folt.  Islam  was  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  faoo  of  tho  globe,  and,  with  tho  conquest  of  Egypt  (A.D. 
638-40),  tho  trade  between  India  and  Europe  passed  into  fresh 
hands.  These  hands  were,  however,  for  many  generations  ongaged 
with  conquest  rather  than  with  trade,  so  that  probably  for  two 
centuries  at  loast  after  this  time  but  littlo  was  done  to  extend 
commercial  enterprise.  Tho  Christian  settlements,  however,  wore 
still  on  the  coast,  though  sadly  embarrassod  at  times  for  rogular 
ministrations. 

As  regards  Muhammadan  progross  in  Malabar,  writing  in  tho 
middlo  of  tho  ninth  century  A.D.,  a  Muhammadan  has  left  on 
record  “  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  one  of  eithor  nation  ” 
(Chinese  and  Indian)  “  that  has  ombraood  Muhammadanism  or 
Speaks  Arabic.”  ( Renaudot’s  “Ancient  Accounts  of  India,  etc." 
London,  1733). 

It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  here  to  indigenous  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  scanty  as  these  sources  are.  The  true  anciont  history  of 
Southorn  India,  almost  unreoorded  by  its  own  people  in  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  history,  appears  as  yet  only  as  a  faint  outline 
on  canvas.  Thanks  to  the  untiring  labours  of  European  soholars 
and  of  one  or  two  native  scholars  these  faint  outlines  are  gradually 
assuming  moro  distinct  lines,  but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  offer 
anything  oven  approaching  to  a  pioturo  in  full  detail  of  any  period 
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or  of  any  state,  for  the  sources  of  information  contained  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  deeds  are  extremely  scanty,  and  oven  in  genuinely  anoient 
deeds  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  facts  to  bo  gathered  from  them 
are  unreliable  owing  to  the  doods  themselves  having  boon  forged 
at  periods  long  subsequent  to  the  facts  which  they  pretend  to  state. 

The  Malayali  country  is,  further,  most  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
not  having  preserved  its  traditions  in  inscriptions  and  doods  after 
the  manner  in  vogue  elsowhero.  The  eulogies  of  court  poets,  as 
embodied  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  other  parts  of  South  India, 
though  generally  full  of  inflated  language,  relate  the  names  and 
relationships  and  reigns  of  k.ngs  and  princes  from  remote  antiquity 
down  to  the  time  when  tho  grant  or  privilege  contained  in  the  dood 
was  finally  conferred  by  the  then  ro'gning  sovereign  or  chief.  When 
these  statements,  taken  from  different  inscriptions,  agree  among 
themsolvos,  fairly  roliablo  evidence  of  tho  foots  is  obtained.  But 
in.  Malabar,  besides  the  foot  that  such  inscriptions  are,  so  far  as 
present  knowledge  goes,  oxtremely  rare,  it  further  seems  to  have 
been  the  habit  not  to  record  the  grant  of  privileges  in  this  fashion, 
so  that  even  this  meagre  source  of  information  is  not  available. 

Then,  again,  the  inscriptions  reoording  alleged  grants  by  the 
neighbouring  dynasty  of  the  Oangas  or  Kongus  are  precisely  those 
with  which  the  greatest  liberties  seem  to  have  boon  taken  by  forgers, 
and  the  consequent  d.fficulty  of  eliciting  what  is  true  and  of  rejecting 
what  is  false  has  resulted  in  throwing  doubt  on  information  which 
might  have  been  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  history  of  the 
Malayalis. 

It  is  then  only  when  inscriptions  of  neighbouring  dynasties 
throw  some  side-light  on  the  course  of  events  in  Malabar,  and  thus 
supplement  facts  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  indigenous  sources 
of  information,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  the  studies  of 
modern  scholars  in  this  direction.  How  small  aro  tho  results  so  for 
shall  now  be  set  forth. 

Ono  dynasty,  besides  those — Ohera,  Ghola  and  Pandya— already 
mentioned,  stands  prominently  forward  in  the  anciont  history  of 
the  south.  This  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Pallavas,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  or  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  (Conjeeveram)  as  they  are  also  some¬ 
times  styled.  It  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  the  dynasty  was 
in  oxistenoe  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  contury  A.D.  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period  in  the  seoond  or  third  oentury.  When  and  how  far  they 
invaded  Malabar,  and  whether,  having  taken  the  oountry,  it  was 
the  Cherumars  or  the  Kurumbars,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  othor  that  they  displaced,  is  at  present  matter  of  speculation. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dynasty  is  still  represented  in  Malabar 
by  the  Vallodi  or  Valluvanadi  caste  of  Nayars.  There  is  also . 
a  servile  caste  of  Valluvar  who  are  labourers,  fishers,  forrymon  and 
soroorors.  Of  these  two  olasses,  the  former  Inhabit  Valluvanad 
(i.e.,  the  oountry  of  the  Valluvar),  which  to  tho  present  day  gives 
its  name  to  one  of  the  taluks  of  the  district  ;  while  the  latter  are 
usually  regarded  as  of  superior  lank  to  the  huntsmen  who  abound 
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on  the  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  in  Wainad.  '.[die  latter  are 
called  Kurumbar,  or  Kurchiar,  or  ICuravar,  and  they  too  have  a 
local  hab.tation  in  the  low  country  in  the  narao  of  ono  of  the  present 
taluks  called  Kurmnbrancul  or  the  country  of  the  Kurumbar.  Tho 
Kurumbar  were  originally,  and  aro  to  the  present  day  in  districts 
east  of  the  ghats,  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  from  their  having 
given  their  name  to  suoh  an  unpastoral  portion  of  the  d.strict  as 
Iturumbranad,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  ooncludo  that  it  was  only 
oocupiod  by  them  under  compulsion,  and  that  thcro  they  made 
a  stand  for  some  considerable  time.  Tho  Valluvar  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  fine  pastoral  country  lying  close  to  tho  south -wost 
slopes  of  the  Nilgiris,  just  such  a  country  as  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
would  select. 

It  is  not  improbable,  thorofore,  if  the  Cherumar  (agrestic  slaves) 
are,  as  suggested,  tho  real  aboriginos  of  the  ancient  Chera  kingdom, 
that  they  were  d.splaced  to  some  extent  at  least  by  a  moro  indepen¬ 
dent  race  of  shepherds,  who  in  turn  gave  way  to  tho  Valluvar 
(?  Pallavar).  The  fact  that  the  Kurumbars  preferred  a  roving  life 
in  tho  jungles  to  a  sodontary  one  in  subjection  on  the  plains,  proves 
them  to  have  been  a  superior  raco,  and  indocd  to  the  prosont  day 
they  very  markedly  retain  this  characteristic. 

As  to  whon  tho  Tiyar  or  Islanders  (Cingaloso)  and  tho  Nayars 
(militia)  came  into  Malabar  it  is  at  present  hardly  possible  even  to 
suggest. 

These  castes  constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  tho  Hindu 
population  at  the  present  day.  They  wero  cortainly  both  sottlod 
in  tho  country  at  the  time  when  tho  down’  and  Christians’  deeds 
of  privileges  wero  granted  (A.D.  700  to  825),  but  there  is  very  little 
evidence  to  show  one  way  or  other  how  long  they  had  at  that  time 
been  settled  in  the  land. 

The  Cingalese  tradition  is  that  the  Gliolas  invaded  Coylon  so 
early  as  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  again  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  and  for  a  third  time  in  the  second  contury  A.D.  ;  that  the 
Cingaleso  retaliated  and  invaded  the  mainland,  and  that  aftor  tho 
seoond  century  A.D.  there  were  constant  wars  botwoon  the  two 
raoos.  These  dates  are  quite  uncertain,  but  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
inferred  that  tho  islanders  obtained  possession  of  some  portion  of 
the  mainland,  and  were  in  turn  brought,  under  subjection  by  an 
irruption  of  tho  Tamil  raco  {Nayars)  under  Kshatriya  leadors  from 
the  East  Coast.  If,  as  tradition  says,  the  islanders  brought,  with 
them  the  coconut  tree. — tho  “  southorn  troo  ”  as  it  is  still  called — 
then,  judging  from  tho  facts  stated  in  the  foot-note  to  page  79, 
this  must  have  happened  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  tho 
Christian  ora ;  and,  judging  from  the  fact  that,  the  troo  was  well 
known  to,  and  fully  described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustos,  tho  island¬ 
ers  {Tiyar)  must  have  been  settled  in  the  country  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  A.D. 

Tho  Nayars  again  were  certainly  settled  in  the  country  before 
A.D.  700,  and  they  are  consequently  not  the  descendants  of  the 
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Oholas,  who  are  historically  known  to  have  snbjootcd  the  greater 
portion  of  Southern  India  in  the  Gild  of  the  ninth  and  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  A.D.  It  must  havo  beon  an  earlier  invasion 
of  Tamils  that  brought  the  Nayars  into  Malabar.  Judging  from  the 
fact  to  be  alluded  to  presently  that  Iho  whole  of  South  India,  includ¬ 
ing  Itorala,  was  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  under  the  sway  (suze¬ 
rainty)  of  the  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  (Conjccvorain),  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  Tamil  and  Malayalam  languages  wore  in  those  days  praoti- 
cally  identical,  it  may  be  inferred  chat  tho  ruling  caste  of  Nayars 
wore  already  .settled  in  Malabar  m  tho  early  centuries  A.D.,  and  may 
possibly  have  boon  on  tl\o  coast  at  a  very  much  earlier  period. 
Mr.  Ellis  considered'  that  Malabar  was  divided  into  chieftainships 
(Ulayamr)  about  380  A.D.,  and  there  is  a  strong  tradition  in  favour 
of  so  early  a  date. 

The  Pallavas  of  Kanchi  continued  in  power  for  many  centuries 
after  they  first  come  to  notice  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  A.D. 
Indeed  they  did  not  disappear  as  a  power  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
although  for  a  long  period  before  that  time  they  had  subsided  into 
the  position  of  mere  feudatories.  According  to  tho  earlier  grants, 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  A.D.  they  had  pushed  their  dominions 
as  far  north  as  Badami,  for  they  are  styled  “  ornshers  of  Vatapi,” 
the  ancient  name  of  that  place.  But  their  conquests  in  that  region 
seem  to  have  excited  opposition,  for  an  early  dynasty  of  Kaiambas 
comes  to  notico,  and  one  of  that  line — Mriqesa — in  the  fifth  century 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  “a  very  fire  of  destruction  to  the 
Pallavas,"  and  of  another  of  them  (Ravi  Vanna)  it  is  recorded  that 
he  “uprooted  Chandadanda.  the  Lord  of  Kanchi.  The  Pallava 
kingdom  probably  about  this  time  reached  its  greatest  dimensions, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  to  it  that  Eah 
Hian,  tho  Chinese  piigrim  (about  400  A.D.),  referred  when  he 
wrote  regarding  tho  great  kingdom  of  the  Tha-Tham  ( Dalcshina  or 
.south).  “  Thoso  who  desire  to  proceed  thither  ”  lie  wrote,  “should 
first  pay  a  cortain  sum  of  money  to  the  king  of  the  country,  who 
will  then  appoint  people  to  accompany  them  and  show  them  tho 
way.”  This  custom  clearly  refers  to  tho  well-known  ancient 
Malayali  system  of  Changalam.  (convoy,  guard)  from  which  the 
Nayar  chieftains  used  to  derive  some  revenue. 

These  are  small  mattors  enough  to  solve  as  links  of  connection 
between  the  ancient  Pallavas  and  the  Nayars,  but  a  deed  is  still  in 
existence  of  date  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  in  which  the  genealogy 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Pallava  kings  is  given,  and  in  whioh  ono  of  the 
Pallava  headquartors  is  said  to  be  a  plaoe  called  “  Palakkada," 
which  may,  as  a  writer  in  tho  Indian  Antiquary  (V,  154)  has  suggest¬ 
ed,  be  takon  to  he  Palghat,  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  Valluvanad 
[i.e.,  the  Valluvar  (?  Pallava)  country]. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  that  in  the  ancient  deeds  a  dear  distinc¬ 
tion  is  drawn  betwoon  the  Kcralas  and  the  Pallavas.  These  names, 
and  likewise  those  already  so  often  mentioned — Chola  and  Pandya — 

1  See  Dr.  Gundert’a  note  to  ol.  g  of  Deed  No.  1,  Appendix  Xil. 
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were,  however,  dynastic  names  rather  than  names  of  distinot 
nations.  Tho  Tamil  race  seems  to  have  spread  ovor  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  and  to  havo  split  up  into  throe  kingdoms — Ohera, 
Chola  and  Pandya— corresponding  to  those  very  ancient  and  well- 
known  divisions  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Pallava  kingdom  of  ICanchi 
was  probably  a  fourth  dynasty  founded  whon  tho  Tamils  thus 
spread  as  a  conquoring  raoe  over  the  South. 

In  500-504  A.D.  it  is  recorded  by  Chinese  writors  that  a  king  of 
India  sent  an  ambassador  as  far  as  China,  taking  with  him  presents 
consisting  of  pepper,  gingor,  sugar,  sandalwood,  tortoiso-sholl,  oto., 
and  it  was  said  that  this  Indian  nation  traded  to  the  West  with  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  Siam  and  Tonquin. 
Their  sovereign  was  said  to  wear  a  small  look  of  hair  drossod  spirally 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  to  wear  tho  rest  of  his  hair  very  short. 
The  people,  it  is  also  said,  wrote  on  palm  leaves  and  were  excellent 
astronomers.  The  produce  sont  as  presents,  the  trade  to  East  and 
West,  and  tho  manner  of  wearing  the  hair,  are  all  so  essentially 
Malayaii,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  tho  conclusion  that  tho  ambassa¬ 
dor  must  have  been  sent  from  some  place  on  tho  Malabar  Coast. 

With  the  founding  about  tho  end  of  tho  sixth  contury  A.D.  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ohalulcyas,  a  most  important  political  influenoo 
bogan  to  boar  on  the  nations,  if  they  may  so  be  called,  of  tho  South. 
The  founder  of  the  dynasty  ( Pulakesi  I)  is  styled  tho  “  Lord  of 
Vatapi  ”  ( Badami ),  “  tho  best,  of  oitios.”  Tho  dynasty  was 

founded  hy  dispossessing  tho  Pallavas  of  that  city,  and,  in  the 
reign  of  Pulakesi  I's  suocossor  Kirtti  Varna,  by  tho  breaking  up 
of  the  “  confederacy  of  tho  Kadambas,”  with  whom  tho  Pallavas 
had  already  been  at  war.  Kirtti  Vanm,  whose  reign  terminated 
in  667-68  A.D.,  is  recorded  to  have  “  broken  the  Kadamba  troo  ” 
and  to  have  subdued  the  Kadambas  of  Vanavasi.  Kirtti  Varma’s 
younger  brother  ( Manijalisa )  noxt  roignod  for  some  years  during 
the  minority  of  Kirtti  Varma’s  son  (Pulakesi  II  or  Satyasraya), 
hut,  being  ambitious  of  soeuring  th c  kingdom  for  his  own  son,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  the  family  porhaps 
in  oonsequence  of  these  dissensions  split  up  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  into  two  branohes,  which  aro  respec¬ 
tively  known  as  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ohalulcyas.  It  is  with 
the  formor  alone  that  it  is  neoessary  to  doal  in  considering  tho 
history  of  Malabar. 

Of  the  first  king  of  the  Western  Ohalulcya  branoh,  Pulakesi  II, 
it  is  recorded  :  “  When  he  prepared  himself  speedily  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Oholas,  the  river  ”  ( Kaveri )  “  which  abouuds  in  tho 
rolling  eyes  of  the  carp,  abandoned  its  contact  with  the  ocean, 
having  (the  onward  flow  of)  its  waters  obstructed  by  the  bridgo 
formed  by  his  elephants,  from  whom  rut  was  flowing.  There  Ire 
caused  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Cholas  and  tho  Keralaa  and  the 
Pandyas,  but  bocamo  a  very  sun  to  (melt)  tho  hoar  frost  wbioh 
was  the  army  of  the  Pallavas.”  He  is  also  said  to  have  “  caused 
the  Lord  of  the  Pallavas,  who  had  arrived  at  the  eminence  of  his 
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own  power,  to  hide  bis  prowess  witliin  tho  ramparts  of  tho  city 
of  Kanchi.”  This,  tho  first  of  the  Western  Chalukya  irruptions, 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
A.D. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  Pallam  influence  had,  some  time 
prior  to  these  events,  become  to  some  extent  paramount  in  tile 
south,  overshadowing  the  other  dynasties,  to  whom  it  was  a  relief 
that  an  invader  from  the  north  should  have  been  able  to  drive  the 
Pallava  king  to  take  shelter  within  the  ramparts  of  his  own  capital. 

Contemporary  grants  do  not  record  that  Kerala  became  at  this 
time  tributary  to  the  Western  Chalukya,  Icing,  but  in  a  forged  grant 
of  about  the  tenth  century  it  is  recorded,  not  of  Pulahesi  II,  the 
founder  of  the  Western  Chalukya  line,  but  of  Pulahesi  I,  the  founder 
of  the  whole  family,  that  he  “  made  the  kings  of  Chola,  and  Chera, 
and  Kerala,  and  Simhala  (Ceylon),  and  Kalinga,  to  pay  tribute,” 
and  punished  the  Pandyu,  and  other  chieftains.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  however,  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  forger  of  the 
grant  evidently  coniused  the  two  Pulakesis,  amplified  the  exploits 
of  the  later  of  the  two  kings  and  tacked  them  on  to  tho  earlier  of 
the  two,  whose  authority  ho  wished  to  have  in  favour  of  his  grant. 

But  the  fact  of  a  deed  (albeit  forged)  of  the  tenth  century  record¬ 
ing  that  Chera  was  distinct  from  Kerala  opens  up  ground  for  remark. 
It  lias  already  been  noticed  (page  224)  that  the  traditionary  limits 
of  the  original  Kerala  extended  from  Putwpaitmmn  on  the  Kolia 
river  to  Kannetli  in  Travancore.  If  this  was  Kerala,  where  then 

The  answer  to  this  is  not  easy  to  suggest.  The  forger  may  have 
refer r 3d  to  tire  Ganga  or  Kongu  dynasty  under  tho  name  of  Chera, 
and  the  confusion  as  to  Gantjas  and  Cheras  may  have  had  an  origin 
as  ancient  as  liis  time.  The  fact  that  he.  would  have  been  historically 
incorrect  in  such  an  allusion  would  not  matter  to  one  who  could  be  so 
far  wrong  as  to  mistake  Pulahesi  I  for  Pulahesi  II, 

In  a  gonuino  deed  nearer  tho  time  of  tho  occurrences  it  is  specifi¬ 
cally  said  that  Pulahesi  II.  in  his  southern  raid,  was  “clcsety 
attended  by  (he  Gangas.”  And  it  may  be  r.o'.el  in  passing  that 
this  confederatio  i  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  first  by  the 
conquest  of  (he  Gangas  by  Mrigesa,  the  Kadamba  already 
mentioned  as  l  a  ing  fought  the  Pallavas,  and  secondly  by  the 
subsequent  conquest  of  tho  Kadambas  by  the  Chalukyas  under  Kirtti 
Farmer.  The  Gangas,  under  these  circumstances,  must  have  in  turn 
accepted  the  Chalukyas  as  their  suzerains,  aod  it  was  quite  natural 
that  they  should  under  such  circumstanoo)  join  in  Pvlakesi  IP  s 
raid  against  t  he  Pallavas. 

.  If  the  forger  did  not  refer  to  the  Gangas,  then  it  is  to  bo  inferred 
that  the  reference  was  to  a  Chera  dynasty  as  distinct  from  the 
Kerala  dynasty.  Perhaps  the  Pallavas  still  held  that  part  of 
Malabar  where  their  name  still  seems  to  linger — the  Vallummd. 
The  chieftain  of  this  nad,  the  Valluva  Konattiri,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
17a 
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called,  the  Vallabhan  or  VellaUiri  Baja,  is  in  the  Jews’  deed  (c.  A.D. 
700)  styled  the  Arangott  Ulayavar,  meaning  the  chieftain  who  hold 
the  country  on  the  other  side  ( Aru/otta )  of  the  river  (nr),  and  as  this 
is  a  title  by  which  the  V alluva  Konallm  is  still  town  on  account 
of  his  dominions  lying  to  the  north  ot  the  Pnmmm  liver,  it  may 
perhaps  be  correct  that  in  the  seventh  century  this  part  of  Chera 
was  held  by  the  Pallavas  (Valluvar)  as  distinct  from  the  Keralas. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Vallum  Konatlm  after  the  last  Porunial’s 
departure  in  A  D  8215  became  the  protector  oi  the  Malta  Makham 
feast  at  Tmuiavayi,  and  tins  looks  as  ri  lie  had  held  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  Malayali  duels  before  that  time— a  place  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  that  lie  appears  to  have  superseded  the  last  Vorumal’s 
lawful  heir  (Cochin)  as  protector  at  this  festival. 

In  the  seventh  century  it  is  certain  that  Gohirmim,  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  most  northerly'  point  of  Kerala,  was  already  famous  as  a 
place  of  worship,  for  Sim  is  alluded  to  about  this  time  as  the  “  Lord 
(svami)  of  Gokarna.” 

It  is  almost  certain  that  tho  V<  die  Brahma-ns  proper  had  n  t  at 
1  his  time  migrated  to  the  south.  “  Tho  bones  of  the  dead,”  so 
wrote  in  606  A.D.  one  of  th  1  numerous  Chinese  pilgrims  who  floolced 
at  this  time  to  India  “  arc  burned  and  (  hi  ir  sshses  placed  in  a  su-ltt 
(stupa),”  a  practice  which  Malayalis  certainly  observed  originally 
if  the  evidence  of  the  rude  stone  monuments  of  the  district  signifies 
anything  (con/,  pp.  179-t3). 

“  So  long  as  the  bones  remain  undisturbed  and  undefilcd, 

“  So  long  does  the  soul  enjoy  heaven 
seeirts,  as  already  said,  to  have  been  the  original  faith. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Yedic  Brahmans  came  a  change  ill 
this  respect.  These  posed  before  the  rude  chieftains  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  as  “  Clod-compc.Uers.”  Their  sonorous 
mantrams  and  spells  could  compel  tho  gods  to  take  the  wandering 
ghosts  of  even  the  worst'  of  men  direct  to  heaven.  There,  was  no 
necessity  for  costly  death  houses,  and  for  furnishing  such  with  all 
the  deceased’s  weapons  and  implements  in  use  by  him  during  life. 
A  few  sonorous  phrases,  a  ringing  of  bells  and  burning  of  incense, 
and  the  thing  was  accomplished,  and  it  only  remained  to  scatter 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased  over  the  surface  of  some  holy  river  to 
ensure  to  him  a  welcome  into  the  heaven  of  Tndra. 

In  a  grant  of  perhaps  the  fifth  century  A.D.  and  coming  from  the 
far  north  (Iliehpnr),  it  is  recorded  by  a  Icing  that  “.in  order  to 
increase  our  spiritual  merit-,  life,  strength,  conquests,  and  rule,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  welfare,  in.  this  and  the  next  world,”  lie  gave  some 
land  to  certain  Brahmans,  on  tho  condition-  however — a  unique 
fact,  perhaps,  but  perhaps  necessary  before  tho  sacred  status  of  the 
Brahmans  had  been  established  beyond  doubt  -that  they  should 
continue  to  bo  loyal  and  peaceful  citizens- 

li’rom  tins  time  lorwarci  gram,  alter  grant  by  different  dynasties— 

Western  Chaluhya,  Kahnga,  Ourgant,  MaJiamh,  Rasldrakuta,  Ganga  - 
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record  that  lands  were  given  to  Brahmans,  with  libations  of  water 
(the  well-known  incident  of  the  Niraltiper  tenure  in  Malabar),  in 
order  to  increase  the  religious  merit  of  the  grantors  and  of  tkeir 
deceased  relatives. 

And  so  the  faith  in  the  necessity  for  sraddha  ceremonies,  and  in 
the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  t-lio  ashes  of  the  dead  to  sacred 
rivers,  seems  gradually  to  have  worked  its  way  southwards  towards 
Malabar  in  the  wake  of  the  “  God -compelling  ”  Vedic  Brahmans. 
There  is  no  reason  however,  for  thinking  that  such  a  change  in  the 
faith  of  the  Maluyalis  had  taken  root  before  tho  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  A.D. ;  indeed  it  will  be  seen  presently  that 
the  great  Brahman  migration  into  Malabar  did  not  probably  tako 
place  till  a  century  later. 

Between  the  years  629-45  A.D.  the  Chinese  traveller  Hwen 
Tlisang  visited  South  India,  and  from  the  work  of  his  two  pupils, 
translated  by  M.  Stan.  Julicn,  many  facts  can  be  gathered  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  south  at  this  time.  lie  visited  the  Pallava 
kingdom  called  Ta-lo-pi-tch’a  ( Dravida ),  and  lie  described  the  capital 
— Kanclti — as  being  30  li  in  circumference.  He  described  the  people 
as  brave  and  eager  (ardent),  profoundly  attached  to  good  faith  and 
justice,  and  holding  science  in  esteem.  He  found  100  monasteries 
with  10,000  Buddhist,  or  perhaps  Jain  votaries,  and  80  temples  of 
the  gods  frequented  by  naked  heretics,  whom  Hr.  Burnell,  for 
substantial  reasons  (Incl.  Ant.  I,  309)  has  identified  as  Higambara 
Jains,  followers  of  the  24th  Tirthamkar.  From  Dravida  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Malakuta,  whiph  lay  in  the  Kaveri  delta  of  Tanjore. 
The  people  there  were  black,  rough  ( dur )  and  passionate,  having 
among  them  partisans  both  of  the  truth  and  of  error.  They  did  not 
care  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  “  el  melteni  lout?.  lew  habihte  a 
poursmme.  le  Imre."  The  naked  heretics  (Digambara  Jains)  were 
in  great  force.  Unfortunately  lie  did  not  visit  tho  Malabar  Coast. 
He,  however,  noticed  the  fact  that  sandalwood  and  a  camphor- 
bearing  tree  (cinnamon)  grew  on  the  mountains  olMo-la-ye  (Malaya), 
“  dont  les  sommets  escarpes  donunent  des  vallees  profondes."  And 
he  further  noticed  that  a  certain  island  which  he  described  as  lying 
to  the  south-west  of  Persia  was  peopled  only  by  women.  Reference 
is  probably  here  made  to  the  Island  of  Minicoy,  and  this  subject 
will  again  occur  in  considering  Marco  Polo’s  account  of  the  male 
and  female  islands.  Hwen  Thsang’s  description  is  here  tran¬ 
scribed  :  “Av.  sud-ouest.  dtt  royaume  Po-Ia-see  (Persia)  dans  une  He, 
se  Ircnive  le  royaume  des  femmes  d’occidenl ;  on  n’y  voit,  que  des  femmes 
el  pas  un  seul  homme.  Ce  'pays  abande  en  productions  rares  et  pre- 
cieuses  ;  it  est  sous  la  dependance  du  royaume  de  Fo-lin,  dont  le  roi 
lew  envoie  chaque  annee  des  mavis  qui  s’unissenl  avec  dies :  mans 
Iprsqu’elles  mettent  au  monde  des  garcons  les  lots  du  pays  defendent 
de  les  elever.” 

About  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang’s  visit  the  Pallavas  seem  to  have 
niade  an  effort  and  to  have  recovered  temporarily  from  the  Western 
Chalukyas  tho  town  of  Vatapi  (Badarni),  and  in  this  they  were 
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apparently  assisted  as  feudatories  by  the  three  rulers  ol'  Chola, 
Pandya  and  Kerala. 

The  Chaluhya  king  Pulakesi  II  at  his  death  seems  to  have  left 
three  infant  sons.  During  their  minority  Vijaya,  bhattarika 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  oldest  son  died  and  mado  way 
for  Vikramadilya  I.  The  southern  powers  apparently  saw,  while  this 
interregnum  lasted,  a  chance  oi  suppressing  the  rising  dynasty  and 
aooordingly  combined  against  it. 

That  the  combination  was  successful  at  the  time  is  borno  out  by 
more  than  one  Chaluhya  grant.  Tho  Pallam  king  is  referred  to  in 
ono  of  those  as  tho  loador  “  who  had  boon  tho  causo  of  tho  discom¬ 
fiture  and  the  destruction  of  that  family  which  was  as  puro  as  tho 
rays  of  tho  moon.”1 

But  retribution  speodily  oamo,  for  it  is  recorded  of  Vinayaditya 
that  during  tho  lifetime  of  his  father  Vikramadilya  I  (about  670-80 
A.D.),  and  by  his  command,  ho  “  arrested  tho  oxtromoly  oxalted 
powor  of  the  Pallavas,  whoso  kingdom  consisted  of  throo  component 
dominions.”  Tins  last  phrase,  though  it  occurs  moro  than  once  and 
in  different  doeds,  is  not  oxplamod  thoroin. 

In  regard  to  it  Mr.  l?loot  thus  oxprossos  his  viows  :  “  The  expres¬ 

sion  points  distinctly  to  there  being  Un  co  woll-dofinod  and  rocog- 
nised  divisions  of  tho  Pallava  dominions.  Thoy  may  have  boon  oack 
ruled  by  a  soparate  king  of  a  separate  branch  of  the  dynasty  ;  or  thoy 
may  have  been  under  ono  monarch  with  a  vicoroy  in  each  o  f  tho  throo 
provinces.” 

There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  tho  expression  rofors  to  tho 
“  Chola,  Pandya  and  Kerala  ”  rulors,  who,  in  another  grant  of 
Vinayaditya’ s,  are  specifically  roforred  to  as  “  the  proud  summits  ” 
of  three  mountains  which  he  “  rent  open  (like  Indra)  with  the 
thunderbolt  which  was  his  prowess.” 

How  much  Vinayaditya  and  his  tathor  Vikramadilya  I  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  raid  into  the  South  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest.  Vikrama¬ 
dilya  I  is  said  to  have  “  had  tho  water-lilies  which  woro  his  foot  kissed 
by  the  diadem  of  tho  Lord  of  ICanchi,  wlip  had  bowod  down  boforo  no 
othor,”  and  of  Vinayaditya  it  is  recorded  that  ho  “  causorl  tho  rulers 
of  Kamera  and  Parasika  and  Simhala  and  othor  islands  to  pay 
tribute  to  him.”  The  namo  Kamera  occms  in  two  grants  ;  in  anothor 
it  occurs  as  Kavera  (perhaps  Kaveri),  and  in  a  fourth  tho  word  usod  is 
Kerala.  Parasika  is  tho  modem  H alsi  in  Belgaum,  the  capital  of  tho 
early  Kadamba  dynasty,  and  Simhala  is  Ceylon. 

It  is  not  improbablo  that  the  Chalukyas  entered  mto  soparate 
tributary  relations  with  the  Kerala  ruler  at  this  time.  Tlioir  policy 
would  cortainly  bo  to  break  up  the  southorn  confederacy  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  them.  And  tho  isolated  position  of  tho 
Keralas  behind  their  mountains  would  ronder  it  easier  to  detach 
thorn  than  any  of  tho  other  combined  powers. 

'  Tho  OhalukyaB  claimed  to  belong  to  iho  Somavamm  or  Lunar  Baco. 
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It  is  not  improbable  also  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  Kerala 
territory  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Palghat  gap  (vide  page  262)  which  to 
this  day  Malayalis  call  the  ICongunad,  was  lopped  off  from  their 
possessions.  Bor  in  more  than  one  grant  of  Vinayaditya’s  allusion 
is  made  to  him  as  the  king  “  by  whom  tho  Pallavas,  the  Kalambras, 
'the  Keralas,  the  Haihayas,  the  Vilas,  tho  Malavas,  the  Cholas,  the 
Pandyas  and  others  were  brought  into  a  similar  state  of  servitude, 
with  tho  Aluvas  and  Oangas  and  othors  who  were  hereditarily 
(subject  to  him).”  The  Oangas  or  Kongus  (as  Malayalis  call  them) 
must  havo  followed  thoir  suzerain  in  h's  southern  raid,  and  not 
improbably  drove  the  Keralas  inside  thier  mountain  limits  at  this 
time  (c.  A.D.  680-96). 

Of  Vinayaditya's  successor  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century 
A.D.  nothing  furthor  is  related  regarding  measures  affecting  the 
southern  powers  than  that  he  is  said  to  have  “  uproottd  tho  dumps  of 
thorns  among  tho  kings  of  the  south.” 

But  the  next  of  the  Western  Chalukya  kings — Vikramadilya  II 
(A.D.  732-47)  -  sooms  to  havo  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  tho  Pallavas  of  Kanchi.  It  is  said  he  slew  the  Pallam  king, 
whoso  namo  Nandi  Potavarma  is  given,  and  took  a  big  drum  belonging 
to  him  called  “  Boar  of  the  Sea.”  Ho  directed  three  expeditions 
apparently  against  Kanchi,  and  his  successor  Kirtti  Varma  II,  whilst 
heir-apparent,  seems  to  have  commanded  in  ono  of  them.  As  regards 
tho  othor  powers  of  tho  south,  nothing  more  is  recorded  than  that 
Vikramadilya  II  “  withered  up  Fandya,  Chola,  Kerala,  Kalabra,  and 
othor  Icings.” 

Those  expeditions,  however,  which  were  probably  in  great 
moasuro  unsuccessful  as  permanent  conquests,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  Western  Chalukya  resources,  and  the  natural  reaotion 
sot  in.  In  tho  roign  of  Kirtti  Varma  II  (A.D.  747 -57)  the  Rashtra- 
kuta  dynasty  roso  to  power  and  effaced  for  a  timo  tho  glories  of  the 
Chalukyas.  The  Bashtrakuta  king  DantV’urgi,  coming  f  om  the 
north,  subdued  the  victorious  army  of  Karnata  (Chalukya),  and  of 
Kirtti  Varma  II  it  is  recorded  that  “  through  him  tho  regal  fortune 
of  tho  Chalukyas  became  impeded  on  tho  oarth.” 

Dantidurga  the  Rashtrakuta  king’s  date  has  boon  fixed  by  means 
of  grants  as  A.D.  725-55,  and  with  his  conquest  of  the  Western 
Chalukyas  a  fresh  political  influence  began  to  bear  on  the  kingdoms 
of  the  south.  That  he  came  into  collision  with  tho  southern  powers 
is  not  stated.  It  is  merely  recorded  of  him  that  he  conquered  tho 
army  of  Karnata  (Wostorn  Chalukya),  “  which  had  been  expert  in 
defeating  the  Lords  of  Kanchi  and  Kerala,  the  Chola,  the  Pandya, 
Sriharsha  and  Vajrata.”  But  aftor  this  the  dynasty  rapidly  acquir¬ 
ed  great  and  extensive  influence.  It  extondod  its  rule  not  only  over 
tho  Dekhan  propor,  but  over  the  Konkana,  a  portion  of  Gujarat  and 
Central  India,  up  to  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  its  influence  made 
itself  felt  much  further  to  the  north. 
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It  was  Krishna  I ,  tho  successor  of  Dantidurga ,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Ellura,  anrl  tho  socuncl  king  aftor  Krishna  I,  by  name 
Dhruva  (about  770-79  A.D.),  sooms  to  have  set  himself  in  earnest  to 
conquer  tho  south.  Tho  Pallavas  of  KwruM  had  probably,  in  tho 
Wostorn  Chahh/a  wars,  lost  much  of  their  influonco  in  tho  south, 
Dhruva,  it  is  rocordod,  managed  to  hem  in  the  army  of  the  Pallavas 
between  his  army  on  tho  ono  side  and  the  ocean  on  tho  othor,  and 
despoilod  tho  conquered  of  their  fighting  elephants,  which  wore  much 
prized  in  tho  armuinonts  of  Indian  kings.  Tho  Pallam  Icing  sooms 
to  havo  had  but  little  choice  loft  to  him  than  “  to  bow  down  boforo 
him  ”  as  another  grant  records. 

With  tho  conquest  of  tho  Wostorn  Ghalukyas  the  tributary  lion  on 
Kerala  and  tho  suzerainty  over  tho  Oangas  must  also  havo  passed  to 
the  Kashtrakutas.  Tho  Ganga  king  sooms  to  havo  robollod  against  tho 
yoko,  for  Dhruva,  it  is  recorded,  conquorod  and  imprisonocl  him,  and 
from  this  time  forward  down  at  loast  to  tho  beginning  of  the  tonth 
century  the  Gangas  continued  to  follow  their  Bashtrakuta  suzerains  in 
their  battles. 

In  tho  reign  of  Govinda  III,  his  successor  (A.D.  803-814-15),  thoy 
were  in  particular  used  in  tho  wars  against  tho  Eastern  Ghalukya 
dynasty,  one  of  whose  kings  ( VijmjadUya  or  Narendra  Mriga  Baja) 
fought,  it  is  recorded,  a  hundred  and  eight  battles  against  tho  com¬ 
bined  RasHralcutas  and  Gangas  in  tho  short  space  of  twelve  and  a 
half  yoars.  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  this  good  sorvico  that 
Govinda  III  released  tho  captivo  Ganga  king  (imprisoned  by  Dhruva), 
but  his  loniont  policy  failed,  for  he  had  again  shortly  to  retake  and 
reimprison  him. 

Whother  it  was  at  this  time,  or  shortly  boforo  or  aftor  it,  is 
uncertain,  but  tho  Keralas  also  bogan  to  givo  trouble.  Of  Govinda 
III  one  grant  records  that  “  (Having  conquered)  the  Keralas,  tho 

M alarm  (and)  tho  Santas,  togother  with  tho  Gurjaras  (and) _ who 

dwelt  at  tho  hill  fort  of  Chitralcula,  then  ho  (became)  a  vory 
Narayana  on  the  earth  in  respect  of  famo.”  And  again  in  anothor 
grant  belonging  to  tho  allied  dynasty  (Balhor)  of  Gujarat  it  is 
recorded,  . .  .and  the  array  of  tho  Mahnsamardath  oi  the  region  of 
the  south,  terrified,  and  not  holding  together,  and  having  their 
possessions  in  tho  course  of  being  talcon  away  from  them  by 
Srivallabha  ”  (i.e.,  Govinda  III),  ‘‘through  (showing)  respect, 
obtained  protection  from  him  ”  (i.e.,  Indra  III,  tho  Balhor  king  of 
Gujrnt). 

It  may  be  doubtod  whother,  as  allogod,  tho  victory  over  tho 
Keralas  was  very  complete.  But  tho  fact  that  expeditions  into 
Malabar  did  about  this  timo  occur  is  in  consonance  with  local 
tradition2.  Local  tradition,  howover,  says  that  thoy  were  repulsed, 
and  that  tho  Eradi  chiofs  of  tho  Zamorin’s  houso  wore,  with  tho  aid  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  Nayars  of  Polanad,  tho  chiof  instruments  of  the 


io  ^pbion  of^ono  or  two  who  claim  Itshatriya  rank.  *  with  tho 
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discomfiture  of  tho  invasion  via  tho  Palghat  gup,  while  tho  Northern 
Kolattiri  seems  to  have  arrested  that  which  came  by  way  of  the 
coast. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  after  this  time  (early  part  of  the  ninth 
century  A.D.)  tho  Rashtrakula  dynasty  had  aiiy  dealings  directly 
with  ICemla.  The  invaders  were  probably  driven  back,  as  Malayali 
tradition  indeed  asserts.  At  any  rate  there  is  apparently  nothing 
yet  on  record  to  provo  that,  the  Rashtraku-tm  conquered  Malabar  ; 
whoreas,  on  the  contrary,  tho  fighting  with  tho  Pallavas  and  with  the 
Eastern  Chalukyas  continued  from  this  time  down  to  about  tho 
boginning  of  tho  tenth  century  A.D.,  and  this  probably  oooupiod 
most  of  thoir  attention. 

It  was  about  this  Iattor  time  that  the  groat  irruption  from  the 
south  into  the  Dekhan  took  place.  Tho  Gholas  had  probably  during 
all  these  years  been  husbanding  their  strength,  and  when  the  othor 
dynasties  had  exhausted  thomsolvos  in  barren  conflicts,  tho  groator 
part  of  their  dominions  foil  an  oasy  proy  to  tho  southern  dynasty. 
Tho  final  blow  to  tho  Rashlrakv.ta  supremacy  was  dealt  by  Tailapa 
or  Taila,  who  revived  the  dynasty  of  the  Western  Chalukyas  in  tho 
latter  half  of  this  same  tenth  century  A.D. 

But  it  will  bo  necessary  to  revert  hero  to  mattors  more  immedi¬ 
ately  concerning  Malabar,  and  the  epoch  is  a  convenient  one  for  the 
purpose,  bocause,  on  tho  25th  August  825  A.D.,  there  dawned,  as 
already  explained  (pp.  157—80),  the  Kollam  Era  of  the  Malayalis. 

There  are  throe  ancient  Malayali  floods  which  have  excited  much 
interost,  not  only  because  of  their  antiquity,  but  bocause  "of  the 
interesting  fact  that  by  them  tho  ancient  kings  of  Kerala  conferred 
on  the  Jewish  and  Christ  an  colonies  certain  privileges  which  those 
colonics,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  still  possess.  These  deeds  have  boon 
moro  than  once  translated,  and  in  Appendix  XII  will  bo  found 
translations  of  thorn  by  tho  most,  erudite  of  Malayalam  scholars, 
Dr.  H.  Cundort. 

Tho  dates  to  be  assigned  to  these  deeds  have  boon  much  discussed, 
but  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  those  best,  capable  of  judging 
that  tho  Jews’  deed  (No.  1)  is  of  date  about  the  end  of  tho  soventli 
or  beginning  of  tire  eighth  century  A.D.  Dr.  Burnoll  says  of  No.  2, 
tho  settlement  deocl  of  the  main  colony  of  Christians,  that  “  the  only 
possible  date  is  A.D.  771.”  And  as  regards  No.  3,  the  settlemont 
dood  of  tho  southern  Christian  colony,  it  is  on  general  grounds  placed 
about  50  yoars  later  than  No.  2.  or  about  A.D.  824,  and  in  corrobo¬ 
ration  of  the  correctness  of  tins  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
two  Nostorian  priests,  by  name  Mar  Sapor,  and  Mar  Pcroz,  or  Pereses, 
or  Purges,1  arc  known  to  have  proceeded  about  822  A.D.  from 
Babylon  to  Quilon,  and  to  have  founded  a  Christian  colony  there, 
and  the  name  of  the  grantoo  of  the  privileges  convoyed  by  No.  3, 
namely,  Maruvan  Sapir  Iso  is  ovidontly  idontical  with  the  name  of 
the  first-mentioned  of  theso  priests. 
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These  three  deeds,  when  read  togothir*  and  along  with  No.  4, 
the  dato  of  which  has  not  yet  been  authoritatively  fixed,  afford 
evidence  of  the  following  facts  : — 

Chera  or  to  use  its  better  known  Cnnaroso  equivalent  Kerala,  was 
at  this  time  (end  of  seventh  to  first  quarter  of  ninth  century)  a 
potty  empire  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  at  least  as  far  as 
Quilon,  and  in  a  northerly  direction  at  loast  as  far  as  Caliout. 

The  petty  suzornins  who  ruled  this  tract  of  country  were — 

At  the  time  of  No.  1  (e  A.D.  700) — Bhaskma  liavi  Varum. 

At  the  time  of  No.  2  (A.D.  774) — Vim  Baghava  Chacravarti, 
and 

At  the  time  of  No.  3  (c.  A.D.  824)— Slhanu  liavi  Qnpla. 

These  three  names  are,  so  far  as  investigations  have  yet  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  only  really  authentic  names  known  of  the  kings  or 
Perumals  of  ancient  Chera  or  Kerala.  And  the  last  named  of  them 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Oheraman  Perumal  (a  title  meaning 
literally  the  bigman  of  the  Oharas),  whose  name  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  child  on  the  coast.  Ilis  title  of  Gupta  seems  to  point  to  the 
family  having  been  of  Maury  an  descent  and  it  very  possibly  came 
from  the  Konkana. 

Below  the  suzerain  were  a  number  of  chieftains  or  princes 
{Utayavar— literally  owners)  of  nads  (counties),  including  among 
them  the  well-known  families  of  Vcnad  (Travaneore),  Eralanad 
(Zamoiin),  Valluvanad,  and  Nedumpuraiyurnad  (Palghat). 


TJie  nad  (country)  was  the  territorial  organization  of,the  ruling 
caste  (Nayais),  and,  in  two  instances  at  least  (  Venad  and  Charanad), 
it  was  the  teriitory  of  the  “  Six  hundred.” 

These  “  Six  hundred  ”  were  the  supervisors  (Kanaklcar)  and 
protectors  of  the  nad. 

The  importance  to  tho  country  of  this  Nayar  organization  has 
already5  been  dwelt  upon.  It  was,  as  the  Karalolpalti  expressly 
says,  their  duty  “  to  prevent  the  rights  from  being  curtailed  or 
suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.”  They  were,  in  short,  the  custodians 
of  ancient  rights  and  customs ;  they  chastised  the  chieftains’ 
ministers  when  they  committed  “  unwarrantable  acts,”  and  were 
the  “  Parliament  ”  ■  of  the  land. 


Under  such  circumstances  it  bocomos  oasy  to  understand  how 
institutions  existed  unchangod  for  centuries,  and  how  somo  of  tho 
influential  families  (continued  when  necossary  by  adoptions  from 
allied  families)  who  ruled  tho  nads  in  tho  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
A.D.  still  continued  to  rule  them  when  the  British  acquired  the 
country  in  1792. 

Custom  xoas  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  early  British  administrators  that  this  was  so.  Lord 
William  Bentinok  wrote  in  1804  that  there  was  one  point  in  regard 
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to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  on  which  all  authori¬ 
ties,  however  diametrically  opposed  to  each  o' her  oil  other  points, 
agreed,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  “  independence  of  mind  ” 
of  tho  inhabitants.  This  “  independence  of  mold  ”  was  “generally 
diffused  through  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  are  described  as 
boing  extremely  sensible  of  good  treatment,  and  impaliont  of 
oppression  ;  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for  courts  of  judicature, 
and  to  be  extremely  attached  to  their  customs.  Agriculture  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  honorable  occupation,  and  the  rights  of  landed  property 
and  tho  division  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  perfectly  defined  and  confirmed  by  immemorial  nsage." 
The  “  independence  of  mind  ”  which  is  here  referred  to  by  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  which  has  been  noticed  by  every  district 
officer  then  and  since,  could  only  have  boon  the  slow  growth  of 
a  steady  pol  tical  system,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
territorial  organization  of  the  Nayars  into  supervising  and  protecting 
agencies  was  the  system  which  produced  such  (for  India)  unexpected 
results. 

To  the  Jews  and  Christians  organizations  were  given  similar  to 
that  of  tho  Nayars.  Their  headmen  (Joseph  Rabban  and  Iravi 
Corttau  respectively)  were  raised  with  hereditary  rank  to  (at  least 
a  nominal)  equality  of  rank  with  the  chicftcvns  (Utmjmmr=  Woddear 
of  Mysore  and  Coorg)  of  the  nads.  The  privileges  conferred  on  them 
along  with  their  rank  as  TJtayavar  are  very  curious,  viz. 

(a)  Tho  seventy-two  Vulnper,  attached  to  lordship  over  the  land. 

■ — What  these  wero  cannot  now  bo  fully  stated,  as  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  rogaiding  them  is  contained  in  clause  ( b )  of  No.  1  ami  in  clause 
( k )  of  deed  No.  3  (Appendix  XII).  From  the  instances  there  given 
they  appear  to  have  been  generally  of  a  sumptuary  character, 
such  as  the  -use  of  elephants  carrying  earth  and  water  in  marriage  or 
other  processions  ;  tribute  from  subordinate,  landholders — the  revenues 
of  the  land  granted  ;  the  light  by  day ,  a  well-known  privilogo  still 
highly  prized  by  tho  ruling  liousos  of  Travancoro  and  Ooclfn  and 
other  chief  tarns  ;  the  spreading  doth  to  walk  upon ;  the  litter  or 
palanquin  still  in  common  use  ;  the  umbrella,  another  privilege  still 
highly  prized  by  Malayali  chiofla  ns ;  the  Vaduca  drum ;  the 
trumpet,  that  is,  the  conch  shell,  wh'oh  still  figures  in  tho  emblazon¬ 
ments  of  the  Travancoro  and  Cochin  rulers  ;  the  gateway  with  seats, 
that  is,  probably  tho  power  of  administering  justice ;  ornamental 
arches  and  similar  awnings  and  garlands,  still  thrown  across  the 
paths  taken  by  members  of  the  ruling  houses — “  and  the.  rest." 

( b )  Remission  of  tribute  to  the  Supremo  Govornmeut. 

(c)  Remission  of  taxes  to  the  king’s  house  due  from  towns¬ 
people. 

•  (d)  The  privilege  of  receiving  presents  wbon  townspeople  receive 

(e)  Feast  cloth. 

(/)  House  pillars  or  pictured  rooms. 
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(g)  Tho  curved  sword  or  dagger ,  that  in,  probably,  the  right  to 
make  war  armed  with  the  distinctive  Nayar1  weapon,  the  ayudha 
hatti  (war-knifo),  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tho  kodunga  katti 
(curved  knife). 

(h)  Sovereign  merchantslnp  over  the  four  olassos  ( cheri ),  who 
were  probably  all  foreigners  ;  Jews  and  Christians  were  oortainly 
two  of  the  olassos  ;  another  of  them  may  Uavo  been  the  Islanders 
or  Cingalese  ( Dvipar ,  Dinar,  Tiynv,  and  Simhalar,  Sihalar,  Ilavar)  ■ 
the  fourth  were  Ohottis  (East  Coast  merchants)  or  Arabs,  or  porhaps 
Chinese. 

(i)  Right  of  proclamation. 

( j )  Forerunners  in  procossions. 

(7c)  Tho,/!*#!  musical  instruments. 

(I.)  Lordship  over  the  oil-makers  and  the  five  kinds  of  artificers, 
that  is,  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  goldsmith,  brazier,  and  tanner. 

(to)  Brokerage  and  customs  of  all  general  classes  of  goods. — 
The  phrases  used  (Deed  No.  2,  Appendix  XII)  in  describing  the 
articles  to  which  this  privilege  extended  are  noteworthy  :  “  all  that 
may  be  measurod  by  tho  para  (bushel),  we'ghod  by  tho  balance, 
stretched  by  the  line,  of  all  that  may  bo  oountod  or  carried.”  This  is 
almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  phrase  so  familiar  to  Roman 
jurists  :  Quoe  pondere,  nume.ro,  mensurave.  constant.,  and  it  has  boon 
suggested  in  a  foot  note  to  tho  dood  that  porhaps  tho  ourrenoy 
of  tho  plnaso  at  Kodungallur  (Cranganore,  alias  Mouziris)  is  trace¬ 
able  back  to  tho  timo  of  tho  Roman  trade  with  that  city. 

But  the  interest  in.  the  deeds  doos  not  end  Jioro  ;  and  dood  No.  3 2 
in  particular  is  replete  with  allusions  to  the  state  of  sooioty  then 
prevailing. 

Put  into  few  words  the  transaction  therein  rocordod  seems  to 
have  been  this  :  Maruvan  Sapir  Iso  had  obtained  a  “  water  ” 
grant  of  some  land  over  which  one  or  more  headmen  of  tho  Christian 
community  ( Palliyar )  already  had  some  (inferior)  claims.  He 
bought  up  their  existing  privileges,  and  transferred  to  certain 
persons,  with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  the  suporior  title  he 
himself  had  acquired.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  notice  of  the  various 
rights  and  privileges  thus  bought  up  and  convoyed  that  tho  intorest 
in  the  dood  soems  to  oulminate. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  (pp.  110  to  113)  about  tho 
light  which  this  deed  (No.  3)  seems  to  throw  on  tho  origin  of  the 
Hindu  oaste  system,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  hore. 

The  deed  itself  was  executed  with  tho  “  concurronoe  ”  of 

(a)  The  local  ohieftain  (Travancore). 

(b)  His  next  heir. 

(c)  His  officers. 

(d)  His  ministers. 

(e)  The  “  Six  hundred.” 


1  The  use  of  this  knife  was  proscribod  by  Act  XXXV  of  1854  in  consoquonco  of  tho 
idly  use  mado  of  it  by  fanatical  Mappillos. 

•  Appendix  XII, 
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(/)  The  neighbouring  lords  ;  and  with  the  "sanction”  of 

(g)  The  Porumal  or  suzerain, 

Moroover  the  “  Six  hundred,”  that  is,  the  Nayar  congregation 
of  the  nad,  were  associated  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  ( Anjuvannam  and  Mamyrmmn)  in  tlu>  protection  of  the 
subordinate  community  of  Christians  founded  by  this  deed.  The 
reason  of  this  seems  to  have  been  that  tho  “  Six  hundred  ”  wore 
always  on  the  spot,  while  Anjuvannam  and  Manigvamam  were  a  long 
way  off.  Tho  church  in  question  is  understood  to  have  been 
situated  at  Southern  ICollam  (Quilon),  or  somewhere  in  South 
Travancore  territory,  while  Anjuvannam  and  Manigramam  lay  at 
Cranganoro  some  miles  north  of  Cochin. 

It  will  he  noted  further  that  in  addition  to  the  “sanction  ”  of 
the  Perumal,  the  “  concurrence  ”  of  the  various  persons  detailed 
above  was  considered  necessary  to  complete  the  formality  of  the 
grant.  Why  was  this  ?  The  answer  seems  to  bo  plain  enough. 
The  local  chieftain  (Travancore)  was  evidently  the  headman  of  the 
local  “  Six  hundred.”  Until  Maruvan  Sapir  Tso  obtained  from  the 
Perumal  this  “  water  ”  giant  tho  local  chief  and  tho  local  “  Six 
hundred  ”  were  the  protectors  of  this  as  well  as  of  tho  other  territory 
of  their  nad,  and,  most  probably,  entitled  as  such  to  the  Pali's 
share  of  the  produce.  If  this  was  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Perumal 
was  bound  in  justice  to  mako  this  grant  only  after  he  had  ascertained 
that  such  proposals — transfer  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  corporate 
bodies  of  the  protection  trust,  and  along  with  it  tho  Pali’s  share  of 
the  produce — would  be  agreeable  to  the  authorities  of  the  nad. 
The  neighbouring  lords  were  probably  individuals  who  had  already 
roceived  similar  “  water  ”  grants  of  other  bits  of  tire  nad. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  rights  and  privileges  noticed  in  this 
deed.  Some  of  those  are,  obsoure  in  meaning,  and  possibly  further 
rosouroh  may  show  that  some  of  the  terms  have  been  misunderstood. 

(а)  Vacakol  (share1  staff)  of  certain' 

Iluvar  and  other  families. 

(б)  Foot-rope  right.  \For  mounting 

(c)  Ladder  right  J  trees. 

(d)  Tax  on  elephant  feeder.  Inferior  rights  and 

(e)  Wash  gold  (tax  on  washerman).  ^  privileges.  Clau- 

(/)  Harvest  gold.  ses  (4)  and  (c). 

(g)  Nightly  meal  of  rice. 

(h)  Pot-measure. 

(i)  Oavvctn  (?  tribute). 

(j)  Karammei  ( Karayma 2  modern)  of 
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(l)  Power  to  punish  offences. 
(m)  Levy  of  fines. 

( n )  Levy  of  c:  . 


(?■)  Power  to  enforce  tlic  grant.. 

(«)  Limitation  of  citizenship  to  sixty-' 
one  in  number. 

(/,)  Liability  to  pay  poll-tax. 

(it)  Limitation  of  hire  for  conveyances. 

(v)  Do.  do.  animals. 

(w)  Limitation  of  mode  of  disposal  of 
merchandise. 

(a-)  Liability  to  control  by  the  Pali 
(over-lord)  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  a  lord  (svani). 

(y)  Liability  to  pay  Ko-pMa-mram 
(king’s  share  of  produce)  and  Pati- 
paltavaram  (over-lord’s  share  of 
produce). 

(2)  The  seventy-two  Vitluper,  or  privi-' 
leges  attaching  to  the  “  water  ” 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  (see  above.).  J 


(aa)  Right  to  withhold  tributo  due  tod 
the  Kon  (king)  if  injustice  were 

(66)  Investigation  of  offences  by  mem-  }■ 
bers  of  their  own  body.  I 

(ec)  Karanmei  (modern  Karayim)  of 


Special  privileges 

,  given  to  the 

holders  of  the 

“  water-contact 

this  instance. 

Clause  (e). 


(over-lord). 
Clauses  (/)  and  {()). 


Limitation  of  the 
privileges  con¬ 
ferred  on  the 

“  "'fttcr  ”  gran¬ 
tees.  Clause  (i). 


Ordinary  privileges 
of  the  “  water  ” 

(6)'” 


Privileges  of  tho  Pali 
(over-lord).  Clau¬ 
ses  (1)  and  (m). 


The  light  thrown  by  these  deeds  on  tho  state  of  society  as  it 
existed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  A.D.  exhibits  a  community 
in  a  very  advanced  state  of  organization.  At  the  head  of  all  was 
the  Kon  or  King  or  Perumal — drawing  from  the  laud  a  sharo  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  called  the.  Ko-patVs  share,  (varam).  Another 
share  of  the  produce  went  to  the  Pali  (over-lord)  intermediary 
between  the  Kon  and  the  actual  landholder.  The  Pali,  it  seems, 
was  not  any  particular  person,  but  a  body  corporate  of  tho  Jews  in 
their  municipal  township  of  Anjuvannam  and  of  tho  Christians 
in  their’s  of  Manigramam,  and  (inferentially)  of  the  Kayars  in  their 
corporation  called  the  '‘Six  hundred.”  Blit  each  body  corporate 
had  a  hereditary  headman  or  chieftain. 
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These  bodies  corporate  seem  to  ha\e  constituted  the  political 
baok-bone  of  the  country,  and  their  particular  functions  in  the 
State  were  those  of  protecting  and  of  supervising  to  which  several 
allusions  have,  already1  been  made. 

But  whom  did  they  “  protect,”  and  whom  did  they  "  supervise 
The  Keralolpatti  expressly  says  their  duty  was  ”  to  prevent  the 
rights  from  being  curtailed  or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  '  and  what 
has  already  been  said  about  the  organization  of  the  caste  system 
seems  to  make  it  certain  that  their  function  in  the  body  politic 
was  to  keep  every  one  in  the  place  allotted  to  him  bv  hereditary 
descent,  t.e.,  by  caste,  and  to  see  that  lie  fulfilled  his  hereditary 
functions.  And,  more  than  this,  their  duty  as  supervisors  ( Kanak - 
kar) — the  men  of  the  “  eye  ”,  the  “  hand  and  the  “  order,”  as  the 
Keralolpatti  calls  them-  entitled  them  to  a  share2  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  while  collecting  the  Ron’s  (king’s)  share,  the  public 
land  revenue  in  fact. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  how  this  "  protecting  ”  and 
“  supervising  ”  caste  of  Nayars  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of 
the  land  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are  still  to  be  found. 

And  it  is  further  easy  to  understand  how  society,  organized  on 
sucli  lines  as  these,  was  capable  of  enduring  almost  unchanged 
through  the  long  centuries  which  elapsed  before  their  country 
finally  fell  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  requires  more  than  a  passing 
notice  here.  In  deed  No.  2  the  witnesses  are  thus  cited  : — “  With 
the  knowledge  of  the  two  Brahman  divisions  of  Panniyur  and 
Chowaram  village  have  we  given  it,  otc.”  There,  is  no  such  attesting 
clause  to  deed  No.  1,  nor  is  there  any  such  to  deeds  Nos.  It  and  4. 

Now  these  two  Brahman  divisions  or  villages,  as  they  arc  called, 
are  the  two  well-known  Nambutiri  Brahman  factions  of  the  Panniyur 
(literally,  pig  village)  and  Chovur  (literally,  Siva  village)  already 
alluded  to  (p.  120). 

These  facts  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  the  much-disputed  point 
as  to  when  the  Vedic  Brahman  irruption  into  Malabar  occurred, 
and  such  facts  as  are  available  on  this  point  may  conveniently 
be  here  brought  together. 

It  is  certain  that  when  Hwen  Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  visited 
Southern  India  east  of  the  ghats  in  A.D.  629-45,  he  either  found  no 
Vedic  Brahmans  at  all,  or  they  were  in  such  numbers  and  influence 
as  not  to  deserve  mention.  The  “  sectaires  nus  ”  whom  he  met 
in  large  numbers  were,  as  Dr.  Burnell  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
lligambara  Jains,  i.e.,  adherents  of  the  24th  Tirthamkar. 
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Ill  deed  No.  1 — Uio  Jew's  deed — the  Brahman  tactions  wore  not 
cited  as  witnesses.  This  happened  about  the.  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  A.D. 

In  A.D.  774  they  attested  the  deed  No.  2. 


They  were  not  cited  as  witnesses  to  deed  No.  3  of  date  about 
822-24  A.D. 


Now  the  communities  founded  by  deeds  Nos.  i  and  2  were 
located  at  the  Perumal’s  head-quarters  at  Kodungallur  (Cranganore), 
while  by  No.  3  was  founded  a  .Christian  community  located  some¬ 
where  in  South  Travaneore.  Down  to  the  present  day  no  Nambu- 
tiri  family  of  pure  birth  has  settled  l.o  the  south  of  tlio  Quilon  river 
in  South  Travaneore.  The  Travaneore  Rajas  have  “ill  vain 
tried  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  induce  them  to  reside  there.” 
(Day’s  Land  of  the  Pcrumauls,  p.  23  ;  Mateer’s  “  Land  of  Charity,” 
p.  2t>.)  The  table  given  at  pages  117-18  shows  that  they  congregate 
most  largely  in  the  Calicut,  Ernad,  Walluvonad  and  Ponnani 
taluks  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  Cochin  territory  and  in  North  Travail- 
core  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  largo  numbers.  These  tracts 
constituted  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  the  Malabar 
coast  first  named1  as  ICcralain  in  the  Kcralolpatti,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Kerala  Perumal  was  at  Kodungallur  (Cranganore), 
where  were  located  the  headquarters  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 

But  reasons  have  alroady  been  assigned  (pp.  223-24)  for  thinking 
that  the  territory  over  -which  the  Kerala  Perumal  finally  ruled 
was  this  very  tract  styled  Kcralam  (Putupattana.ni  to  Kannetti), 
in  which  the  Brahmans  settled  most  thickly. 


It  is  not  an  uunatiu-al  inference  consequently  that  the  Brahmans 
arrived  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Perumals,  and  as  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  be  cited  with  Travaneore  and  other  chieftains 
as  witnesses  to  deed  No.  2,  and  do  not  appear  along  with  the  same 
chieftains  as  witnesses  to  deed  No.  .1,  it  may  also  be  inferred  that 
they  became  a  power  in  the  land  somewhere  between  ( ho  early 
years  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  year  A.D.  774. 


Moreover  in  North  Malal: 
sparsely,  one  of  l.lieir  villaj 
of  inheritance  customary  a- 
noteworthy  that  the  Mul 
have  done  the  same  thing, 
extreme  north  of  the  Norther 
looks  as  if  the  Brahman  immi 
the  coast  had  only  been  pi 
after  adopting  the  laws  peculiar  ti 
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i  (Mappillas) 
mnwr  village  is  near  the 
■i’s  ancient,  domain.  This 
ning  from  the  north  along 
ettle  down  in  those  parts 
Very  probably  this  demand 


,o  conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country  did  not  suit  them.  Their 
Dll-settlement  in  the  country  of  the  Southern  Kolatliri  (Travaneore) 
also  noteworthy  in  this  connection.  One  of  the  last  acts  of 
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Chcraman  Pormnal  was  (according  to  the  Koralolpatti)  to  confer 
separate  dominions  on  the  Northern  and  Southern  Kolattiris. 
The,  Northern  IColattiri  was  employed  apparently  in  driving 
back  invaders  coming  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  and  the  Southern 
Kolattiri  had  evidently  guarded  the  southern  passes  for  some 
generations.  If  the  Northern  Kolattiri,  after  driving  back  the 
invaders,  allowed  Brahman  immigrants  to  settle  down  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  only  on  condition  that  they  changed  their  habits  of  life  and 
conformed  to  tile  custom  of  tile  country,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Brahmans  refrained  altogether  from  settling  down 
in  the  Southern  Kolattiri  (Travancore)  domains. 

This,  too,  points  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Nambutiri  Brahmans  on  the  coast  somewhere  about  the  time 
of  the  last  of  the  Perumals. 

Turning  next  to  native  traditions  oil  nit  limn  Malayali,  there  are 
in  the  Mackenzie  MSS,  two  separate  accounts  current  in  the  early 
years  of  tlio  present  century  among  the  Cauaroso  and  among  tho 
Mahrattas. 

Tho  Canarcse  account,  taken  from  the  St’haia  Maliatmyam  of 
Banavasi,  relates  how  one  Mayura  Varnnna,  a  Kadamba  king  of 
Banavasi,  impressed  with  reverence  for  a  Brahman  who  refused 
to  eat  in  a  country  where  no  Brahmans  were  settled,  established 
this  man  in  his  capital.  Mayura  Varnmm’s  son,  called  Chandran- 
gatan,  it  is  said,  called  in  a  large  colony  of  Brahmans  and  located 
them  in  Kerala,  in  Tuluva,  Haigiri,  Concana,  and  Corada.  .  The 
Kerala  Brahmans  are  said  to  use  Malayalam.  It  was  after  this, 
so  it  is  further  said,  that  Parnsn  Raman  came1  to  the  country, 
bringing  with  him  sixty-four  families,  among  whom  he  established 
his  own  Vaiclika  (aseetioal).  system. 

Tho  Mahratta  account  states  that  I’urasu  Raman  turned  the  y 
JBoyyali  (fisherman  2  caste)  into  Brahmans  in  order  to  people  Kera- 
lam.  They  were  to  summon  him  from  Gokarnam,  whither  he  had 
retired,  if  they  had  any  cause  of  sorrow  or  regret.  They  summoned 
him  unnecessarily  and  he  cursed  them  and  “  condemned  them  to 
lose  the  power  of  assembling  together  m  council,  and  to  become 
servile.  They  accordingly  mingle  with  Sudra  females  and  became  a 
degraded  race.”  “  About  this  time  one  Mayura  Varmma,  consider¬ 
ing  these  Brahmans  to  bo  contemptible,  sent  for  others  from  Hai- 
Kshetram  and  located  them  at  different  places  in  his  dominions.” 
Mayura  Varmma  was  a  Kadamba  king,  and  was  “  selected,”  so 
the  tradition  runs,  to  rule  over  “  Kerala  and  CaurashtakaDesam.” 


Both  traditions,  3  it  will  be  seen,  craft  the  Kadamba  king 
Mayura  Varmma  with  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  Vedio  Brahmans  into  ICeralam,  and  it  is  known  from  other 
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reliable  sources  that  Mayura 1  Varmma  was  tho  first  of  a  resuscitated 
dymasty  of  Kadamba  kings,  one  of  whom  (Tailapa)  reigned  irom  A.D 
1077  to  ]  1 08,  Calculating  back  from  these  dates  through  the  sixteen 
generations  which  had  elapsed  between  Mayura  Vann  urn’s  time 
and  Tailapa’s,  and  allowing  twenty-four  years  as  an  average, 1 
Mayura  Varmma’s  accession  may  be  placed  in  tho  last  years  of  tho 
seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  A.D. 

This  again  points  to  the  Vedic  Brahman  immigration  having 
been  in  the  early  years  of  tho  eighth  century  A.D.,  and  to  their 
having  come  into  Malabar  bv  wav  of  the  coast  from  tho  Tula  country 
(South  Cunara). 

Until  better  evidence  is  forthcoming,  therefore,  it  may  bo 
concluded  irmn  the  above  facts  and  traditions  that  the  God- 
eompelhng  "  Vedic  Brahmans,  with  their  mantrams,  and  spells, 
and  doctrine  of  salvation  for  deceased  persons  through  the  efhoacy 
of  their  sacrifices,  came  in  the  wake  of  the  conquering  Western 
Chalukyas  and  Rashtrakutas  and  their  allies,  lho  former  were 
Vaishnavites  and  their  emblem  was  a  boar,  and  the  Panmyur 
(pig  village)  faction  of  the  Nambutiris  no  doubt  was  at  first  m  a 
position  of  equality  with  the  Saivite  faction,  but  the  Rashtrakutas 
were  chiefly  Saivites.  and  the  Oho v nr  faction  ol  the  Nambutiris 
managed  in  the  end  to  got  the  ascendency.  To  this  day  the  latter 
party  assert  that  the  Panmyur  laction  is,  as  already  stated  (p.  12(1), 
excluded  from  the  Vedas  altogether.  At  tho  time  of  deed  No.  2 
(A.D.  774)  both  factions  seem  to  have  been  m  power  m  Malabar. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  lie  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  these  deeds.  The  privileges  granted  thereby  were  princely 
privileges,  and  that  such  favours  were  conferred  on  foreigners 
engaged  in  trade  like  the  Jews  and  Christians  is  matter  for  remark. 

Such  privileges  are  not  usually  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the 
facts  set  forth  ill  this  section  seem  to  point  to  their  having  been 
granted-  -m  the  case  of  the  Jews’  deed  (No.  I ),  at  or  very  near  the 
time3  when  the  Western  Ohalukya  raids  into  hnuthorn  India 
resulted  ill  the  dismemberment  of  the  Pallava  kingdom,  and  its 
three  confederate  and  apparently  subordinate  dynasties  of  winch 
Kerala  was  one  ;  and  m  the  ease  ot  tins  Christians’  deed  (Mo.  2), 
at  or  very  near  the  time4  when  the  Rushtrakuta  invasions  of 
Southern  India  had  resulted  m  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Pallava 
dynasty  of  Kanolu  (Oon|eeveram).  Indeed  m  the  latter  case  the 
date  of  the  deed  (A.D.  774)  falls  in  the  reign  uf  Dliruva,  the  Rashtra¬ 
kuta  who  hemmed  in  tho  Pallava  host  between  his  own  army 
and  the  sea,  and  who,  after  despoiling  them  of  then;  fighting  ele¬ 
phants,  seems  to  have  let  the  opposing  host  go  free  in  sliamo  and 
contumely  after  making  their  sovereign  “  flow  down  before  him'.” 
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At  such  times  money  would  be  required  in  large  sums  to  buy  off 
opposing  hosts,  and  it  is  not  therefore  an  improper  inference  to  draw 
from  the  facts  that,  in  offering  assistance  in  this  shape,  the  trading 
foreigners  met  the  Perumal’s  wishes,  and  naturally  enough  secured 
at  the  same  time  for  themselves  a  higher  standing  in  the  land  in 
which  they  traded. 

A  few  years1  later  it  may  be  further. noted— about  the  time  of 
deed  No.  ii — fresh  invasions  of  ICeraia  took  place.  It  was,  as  the 
Keraloipatti  tradition  indicates,  threatened  from  two  sides  at 
once.  The  Northern  Kolattiri  chief  was  appointed  by  the  Perumal 
to  stop  the  invaders — probably  Iladambns  or  some  other  feudatory 
of  the  Kaslitrakutas  -  coming  along  the  coast  from  the  north, 
while  the  raid  from  the  east  via  the  Palghat  gap,  probably  by  the 
Ganges  or  other  feudatories  of  the  Kaslitrakutas,  seems  to  have  been 
defeated  by  the  Eradi  chiefs  of  tile  Zamorin’s  house. 

How  tins  last  exploit  led  to  the  exaltation  of  the  latter  family,  to 
the  last  Perumai’s  flight  to  Arabia,  and  to  the  sinking  into  humble 
rank  of  his  family — the  present  Cochin 2  Raja’s  d}'nasty — has  already 
been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  time  (first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  A.D.)  that  the  Malay alam-spealdng  races  became 
consolidated  within  the  limits  which  they  occupy  down  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  time  mentioned,  ns  those  deeds  show,  Malaya- 
lam  and  Tamil  were  practically  one  language,  at  least  in  their 
written  form.  Prom  that  time  forward  Malaya, lam  and  the  Malaya- 
lam  races  began  to  draw  apart  from  Tamil  and  the  races  oast  of  the 
ghats.  Shut  in  by  their  mountain  walls  except  at  the  Palghat  gap, 
the  Malayalis  became  in  tame  a  distinct  race,  and,  owing  to  their 
excellent  political  constitution,  which  on  the  one  hand  kept  them 
free  from  the  aggressions  ol  their  neighbours,  and  on  the  other  hand 
maintained  steadfastly  among  themselves  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  there  is  little  wonder  that  they  presented  through  many 
succeeding  centuries  the  example  of  a  Hindu  community  of  the 
purest  and  most  characteristic  type. 


Section  C. — 825  to  Ui)8  A.D. 

The  Keraloipatti,  after  describing  the  partition  of  his  dominions 
by  Cheraman  Pcrumal,  and  after  describing  how  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  of  Muhammadans  was  effected  in  the  way 3  already  described, 
proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the  changes  which  followed  the 
retirement  of  Cheraman  Pcrumal  among  the  petty  Rajas  whom  he 
left  behind.  The  details  given,  however,  do  not  admit  of  anything 
■but  the  most  cursory  treatment. 

1  Con},  p.  265. 

J  Tho  Jews,  it  will  be  noted— Dr.  Gundort’s  note  to  dcod  No.  1— have  preserved 
the  tradition  tlmt  the  Cochin  Raja  was  tho  lost  Porumul’s  lawful  hoir. 

>  Pages  192-95. 
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It  relates  how  the  Zamorin  became  the  most  famous  of  the 
Malayali  Rajas.  Ho  seems  to  have  adopted  the  high  sounding  title 
of  Kunnalaklcon,  or  king  of  the  hills  ( hwnnu )  and  waves  (ala).  The 
Sanskrit  form  of  this  title  Samudri,  or  as  it  is  pronounced  by  Mala- 
yalis  Samutin  or  Tamutiri  (or  vulgarly  Samuri  or  Tamuri),  is  that 
by  which  the  chief  Raja  of  this  house  became  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut. 

The  Zamorins  in  the  eighth  century  had  boon  Ulayavar1  of 
Eralinad  or  Ernad,  the  Bullock  country.  Down  to  the  present 
day  the  second  eldest  male  of  the  family  bears  the  title  of  Eralpad. 
And  the  family  is  sometimes  called  the  Eradi  dynasty,  and  sometimes 
the  Netiyiruppu  dynasty  from  the  locality  (in  Ernad)  where  probably 
was  located  the  original  family  residence.  Anothor  tradition  lias 
it  that  the  original  family  residence  was  at  Puntura,  whence  the 
title  also  sometimes  applied  of  Punturakkon  or  king  of  Puntura. 
Where  this  last  named  place  was  situated  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  one  tradition  has  it  that  the  family  came  originally  from  a  place 
of  that  name  situated  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Kaveri  River. 

The  Zamorin  was  also  sometimes  oalled  the  “  Lord  of  Men,” 
and  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  him  and  the  North  and  South 
Kolattiri  chiefs  who  were  respectively  styled  tho  “  Lord  of  Horses  ” 
and  the  “  Lord  of  Elephants”.  Cannanore,  the  capital  of  tho  former 
chief,  was  in  former  days  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  in  horses 
between  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Southern  India. 

The  Zamorin’s  first  act  of  aggression  aftor  tho  departure  of  tho 
Perumal  was  to  dispossess  the  chieftain  of  Polanad — the  country 
round  about  Calicut  — tho  country  in  fact  of  tho  Ton  Thousand  with 
whoso  assistance  it  is  said  he  won  the  victory  3  over  the  invadors 
coming  by  the  Palghat  gap.  One  tradition  says  that  for  forty- 
eight  years  he  warred  with  the  chief  of  Polanad,  tho  Porlattiri  Raja, 
and  in  the  end  succeeded  by  winning  over  his  opponent’s  troops, 
the  Ten  Thousand,  and  by  bribing  his  opponent’s  minister  and 
mistress.  The  Zamorin’s  troops  having  boon  admitted  by  treachery 
into  his  fort,  tho  Porlattiri  chief  iied  to  the  protection  of  the  North 
Kolattiri,  and  from  one  of  the  females  of  this  family  tho  present 
Kadattunad  Raja  of  North  Malabar  is  descended. 

The  treacherous  minister  and  mistress  of  Porlattiri  were  rewarded 
with  territory  and  honours — the  former  received  the  rank  of  Ernad 
Menon  and  tho  latter  that  of  Talachennor  of  Calicut.  Sometimo 
afterwards  however  misunderstandings  arose,  and  half  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  (the  Vadakkampuram  faction)  marched  to  tho  Zamorin’s 
palace  to  oppose  the  other  half  of  the  Ton  Thousand  (the  Kilakkam- 
puram  faction).  But  peaceable  councils  prevailed,  and  by  timely 
concessions  and  liberal  allowances  the  Zamorin  and  his  ministers 
finally  won  over  the  Ten  Thousand  and  their  country  (Polanad) 
round  Calicut. 


‘  Oonf.  Deeds  Nos.  1  and  2,  App.  XII. 
1  Ornf.  pp.  236,  238,  241,  242, 
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The  tradition  preserved  in  the  Keralolpatti  as  to  the  founding  of 
Calicut  and  its  rapid  rise  as  a  trading  centre  are  vory  probably 
founded  on  fact.  Tho  Zamorin  had  apparently  built  a  fort  at  a 
place  called  Velapuram  in  Calicut  probably  in  order  to  have  a 
firmer  hold  of  Polanad.  A  merchant  (Chetti)  from  the  East  Coast, 
who  had  been  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Mecca  reached  Callout  with  a 
ship  overloaded  (it  is  said)  with  gold.  The  ship  was  about  to  sink 
in  consequence,  and  the  merchant  brought  it  close  in  shore  at 
Calicut,  took  out  a  box  of  treasure,  laid  it  before  the  Zamorin,  and 
told  his  story.  The  Zamorin  directed  him  to  bring  the  treasure 
ashore  and  to  store  it  in  his  palace.  The  merchant  accordingly  built 
(it  is  said)  a  granite  cellar  in  the  king’s  house  and  deposited  therein 
as  much  of  the  treasure  as  could  not  be  conveniently  taken  away 
in  his  ship.  He,  then  sailed  for  bis  own  country,  and  after  a  timo 
returned  to  Calicut,  opened  the  cellar  in  the  presence  of  the  Zamorin,' 
counted  out  the  treasure,  and  finding  it  correct  divided  it  into 
two  portions  and  offered  the  Zamorin  one-half  of  it.  But  the 
Zamorin  replied,  “  I  do  not  want  your  treasure,  you  may  take  away 
the  whole.”  The  Chetti  being  “  convinced  that  this  was  the  most 
truthful  of  all  kings  and  Svarupams  (dynasties)  ”  then  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  trade  at  Calicut.  In  this  way  the  bazaar  was 
founded.  Tho  Chetti’s  name  was  Ambarcsan,  and,  so  tiie  Koralol- 
patti  runs,  “  the  cellar  erected  by  him  in  tho  Komlaqam  (king’s 
house)  bears  even  to  this  day 1  the  name  of  Ambansan  ke.it  (Amba- 
resan  built).” 

After  this,  it  is  said,  “  the  men  of  the  port  began  to  make 
voyagos  to  Mecca  in  ships,  and  Calicut  became  the  most  famous 
(port)  in  tho  world  for  its  extensive  commerce,  wealth,  country, 
town,  and  king.” 

Yet  another  tradition  is  also .  preserved  in  the  Keralolpatti, 
somewhat  to  tho  same  purport,  as  that  last  above  related.  It  runs, 
that  in  the  town  of  Muscat  two  sons  were  born  to  a  Muhammadan  ; 
after  they  had  grown  up,  the  father  addressed  tho  eider  of  the. two 
sons  saying  : — “  After  my  deatli  you  two  will  fight  with  each  other. 
The  other  will  kill  you.  Both  of  you  should  not  he  in  this  same 
place.  You  had  better  go  to  some  land  and  pass  your  days.  I  shall 
give  you  enough  of  gold  for  that.”  Thus  tho  father  sent  away  the 
elder  son  in  a  ship.  He  visited  various  countries  and  laid  presents 
before  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  presents  consisted  of  pickle- 
boxes  full  of  gold,  and  ho  used  to  represent  to  each  king  whose 
honesty  he  wished  to  test  that  the  box  contained  ■  only  pickles. 
All  the  kings  he  visited  on  discovering  what  the  boxes  really  con¬ 
tained  concealed  the  fact  and  appropriated  the  gold,  hut  at  last  the 
experiment  was  tried  on  the  Zamorin,  and  the  Zamorin  at  once 
called  him  up  and  said : — “  You  mistook  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  not  pickles  but  gold.”  The  traveller  thereupon  concluded 
that  here  at  last  was  a  trustworthy  king,  and  so  he  settled  down  at 
Calicut  and  became  the  Koya  (Muhammadan  priest)  of  Calicut. 

1  The  tradition  has  been  lost  sinco  tho  Koralolpatti  was  written  (seventeenth 
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Both  traditions  it  will  bo  soon  rely  on  tho  fact  that  property  was 
made  secure  in  Calicut,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  tho  trade  of 
tho  place  and  the  trading  settlers  increased  largoly. 

Among  the  latter  tho  Arab  and  Muhammadan  elomont  became 
in  time  predominant.  And  the  ICoralolpatti  tradition  assorts, 
that  it  was  through  the  aid  ronderod  by  the  Muhammadan  settlers 
at  Calicut  that  the  Zamorins  made  their  next;  great  onoroaolunont 
on  the  neighbouring  ohiofs. 

Up  to  this  time 1  the  Vallnva  kon  or  Icing  of  tho  Valluvar  [(?)  Palla- 
vas]  had  been  the  presiding  chief  at  the  great  Kutlim  or  Assembly  of 
ICoralam  which  took  plaoo  every. twelfth  year  at  tho  Maha  Makham 2 
festival  at  Tiruuavayi.  Tho  ICoya  of  Calicut  was  desirous  of  soeing 
the  ceremonies,  and  accordingly  wont  to  one  of  the  festivals.  On  his 
return  to  Calicut  ho  told  the  Zamoriu  that,  if  ho  wantod  it,  ho  would 
conquer  the  country  for  him  and  instal  him  as  presiding  chiof  at  tho 
festival.  To  this  the  Zamoriu  agreed,  and  tiro  colobration  of  tho 
festival  undo]1  the  auspices  of  the  Zamorins  dates  from  tho  timo  when 
the  Muhammadan  tool:  up  arms  on  behalf  of  tho  Zamorin.  It  is 
unlikely  (bat  it  was.  only  with  the  Valluva  kon  that  hostilities 
ensued,  for  the  Cochin  Rajas  seem  to  have  boon  dospoilod  by  the 
Zamorins  about  tho  same  time  of  the  Kutmul  and  Chavakkud 
portions  of  the  Ponnani  taluk. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  those  ovonts  happonod. 
Other  traditions  previously  related  3  seem  to  show  that,  whon  the 
line  of  Kerala  princes  ended  with  Choraman  Poruinal  in  825  A.D., 
tho  Cholas  acquired  tho  suzerainty  of  Kerala.  Moreover,  tho 
Keralolpatti  has  preserved  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ohola  Icings 
Adityavarmman,  who  is  gonorally  supposed  to  havo  overrun. a 
large  part  of  South  India  about  A.D.  894.  And  tho  tradition 
also  exists  that  invasions  became  frequent  about  this  timo.  Both 
Pandyans  and  Cholas  apparently  struggled  for  the  raastory,  and 
the  latter  appear  to  havo  driven  bade  the.  ICongus  or  Gangas  and 
so  freed  Kerala,  for  a  timo  at  least,  from  attack  via  the  Palghat  gap. 
The  Zamorins  about  this  timo-  the  first  century  after  825  A.D. — 
were  probably  busy  consolidating  their  hold  on  the  country  round 
Calicut,  and  it  was  not  till  somo  considerable  time  later  that  their 
preponderance  among  the  Malayali  chieftains  bogan  to  bo 
recognized. 

The  Cochin  Rajas  as  Cheruman  Perumal’s  direct  hoirs,  shorn 
however  of  tho  territories  transferred  to  tho  Kolattiris  (North  and 
South),  and  of  other  territory,  besides  by  tho  defection  of  the 
Zamorins,  seem  to  havo  been  tho  principal  power  in  central  Kerala, 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  in  tho  Kollam  year  93  (A.D, 
917-18)  an  expedition  (probably  of  ICongus4  or  Gangas)  from 
Mysore  was  driven  back  whon  attempting  an  invasion  of  Kerala 
via  tho  Palghat  gap,  Local  tradition  assigns  this  as  the  date  on 
which  the  Cochin  Rajas  acquired  tho  small  district  of  Chittur 


1  Conf.  p.  239.  i  Conf.  pp.  1G3-08. 

2  Still  allind  to  tho  Itashtmkuta  dynasty.  1  Conf.  pp.  225-20. 
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still  held  by  thorn  and  lying  to  the  east  of  Palghat  in  the  very 
oentre'  of  the  gap.  And  the  Palghat  Rajas  assort  that  the  territory 
was  assigned  by  them  to  the  Coohin  Rajas  to  enable  the  latter  the 
better  to  proteot  the  country  from  invasions  at  that  point. 

About  973-90  the  Rashtrakuta  dynasty  succumbed  to  the 
Western  Chalukya  king  Taila  II,  “who lifted  uptho  royal  fortunes 
of  the  kingly  favouritos  of  the  Chalukya  family  which  had  boon 
made  to  sink  down  by  the  deooitful  practices  of  the  Rashtrakutas.” 
Kerala,  aftor  this  timo  probably,  had  peaoe  on  its  Kongu  or  Ganga 
frontier,  fortho  rosuscitatod  dynasty  of  Western  Chalukyasjdoes  not 
appear  to  have  extended  its  power  to  its  old  limits  in  tho  South,  and 
about  a  oantury  later  (1080  A.D.)  the.Gangas  or  Kongus  gave  place 
finally  to  tlie  Hoysala  Ballalas.  After  the  overthrow  of  tho  Rash¬ 
trakutas  the  Gangas  or  Kongus  were  probably  a  dooaying  power. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  more  exactly  A.D.  970-1039,  that  A1 
Biruni  wrote  his  account  of  the  coast—-"  Beyond  Guzarat  are 
Konkan  and  Tana  ;  beyond  them  the  country  of  Malibar,  ’  whiob, 
from  tho  boundary  of  Karoha  to  Kulam, 2  is  300  parasangs  in 
length.  Tho  whole  country  produoes  the  pan,  in  consequenoo  of 
whioh  Indians  find  it  oasy  to  live  there,  for  tboy  aro  roady  to  spend 
their  whole  wealth  on  that  leaf.  There  is  much  coined  gold  and 
silvor  t.horo,  which  is  not  okported  to  any  other  plane.  Part  of 
the  territory  is  inland  and  part  on  tho  sea-shore.  Theyspoak  a 
mixed  language,  like  the  men  of  IChabhalik  in  the  diroction  of  Rum, 
whom  they  resemble  in  many  respeots.  The  people  are  all  Samtmis 
(Buddhists)  and  worship  idols.  Of  tho  oitioson  the  shore  the  first  is 
Sindabur,  then  Falcnur, 8  then  the  country  of  Manjarur  *  tkon  the 
country  of  Hili,s  then  the  country  of  Sadarsa, 6  then  Jangli, 6  then 
Kulam.7  Tho  mon  of  all  those  countries  are  Samanis.  After  these 
comes  the  country  of  Sawalak  8  whioh  comprises  125,000  citios  and 
villagos.  Aftor  that  eomos  Malwala,8  which  means  1,893,000  in 
number.  About  forty  years  ago  th  o  king  of  Malwala  died,  and  between 
his  son  and  tho  minister  a  contest  arose,  and  after  several  battlos 
they  ended  with  dividing  tlio  territory  between  them.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  their  enemies  obtained  a  footing  and  aro  always 
making  tho  ir  incursions  from  different  parts  of  Hind,  and  carrying 
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and  viands,  sugar,  wino,  cotton  oloths,  captives  and  great  booty. 
But  through  the  great  wealth  of  that  country  no  serious  injury  is 

By  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  tho  timo  whon  tho  abovo  aouount 
was  written,  the  Pallavas  had  sunk  into  tho  position  of  more  fouda- 
tories  of  tho  Cholas,  and  tho  Cholas  soera  to  havo  beoomo  the  groat 
suzerain  power  of  South  India.  The  Mala-nad  (hill  country,  West 
Coast,  Malabar)  was  more  than  once  invaded  by  tho  Cholas  at  this 
time,  and  they  doubtless  drew  tribute  from  one  or  more  of  tho 
Malayali  chiefs.  Those  invasions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  havo 
loft  any  permanent  impression  on  the  country  or  to  liavo  given 
rise  to  any  changes  among  the  ruling  families. 

Tho  Vikramanka  cleva  charila  of  Bilhana  affects  to  give  an  account 
of  a  brilliant  Western  Chalukyan  expedition  mado  into  Southern 
Ihdia  in  the  last  quarter  of  tho  -eleventh  century  A.D.  or  in' tho 
first  quarter  of  tho  twelfth  by  Vikramaditya  VI  styled  Tho  Groat. 
And  in  this  expedition  the  poet  rolatosthat  tho  king  of  Korala  was 
slain.  That  Vikramaditya  tho  Great  ovor  oamo  so  far  south  as 
Malabar  is  not  to  bo  credited  for  various  reasons,  but  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  his  foudatorios  (Smdas  of  Erambarago)  mado  an  in- 
oursiOn  to  tho  West  Coast,  in  tho  course  of  whioh  they  arri  said  to 
have  burnt  Uppiiiakatti  (1  Uppinangadi  in  South  Canaia)  and 
Goa  and  to  have  seized  the  Konkan.  This  was  probably  oxploit 
onough  for  the  court  poet  to  magnify  into  a  magnificent  royal 
prooossion  throughout  South  India. 

Tho  Chola  supremacy  in  South  India  continued  throughout  tho 
twelfth  oontury  A.D. ;  it  attained  its  widest  bounds  probably  in  tho 
reign  of  ICulottunga  Chola  (about  1064-1113  A.D.),  and  in  1170 
Madura,  tho  Pandyan  capital  city,  had  become  incorporated  in  tho 
Chola  dominions. 

"  Fivo  miles  by  sea  (from  Kulam  Mali)  lies  tho  Island  of  Mali, 
which  is  large  and  pretty.  It  is  an  olovatod  platoau  but  not  very 
hilly,  and  is  covered  with , ■  vogatation.  The  popper  vino  grows  in 
this  island,  as  in  Kandarina  1  and  Jirbatan, 2  but  it  is  found  nowhoro 
else  but  m  these  plaoos  — so  wroto  Al  Hrm.  a  Muhammadan 
geographer  settled  at  tho  court  of  Roger  II  of  Sicily  in  tlio  ond  of 
the  elovonth  oontury  A.D.  Ho  then  dosoribod  the  poppor  vinos, 
and  explaincd  how  white  peppor  is  obtained  from  pepper  “  beginning 
to  ripen  or  oven  before  ”  and  finally  ho  assorted  that  tho  poppor- 
vino  leaves  curl  over  tho  bunches  of  grapos  to  proteot  tliem  from 
rain  and  return  to  their  natural  position  afterwards — “  a  surprising 
faot  ”  !  !  Al  Idrisi  obtained  his  information  chiefly  from  books 
and  from  travellers  ;  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  countries 
in  India  about  which  ho  wrote,  and  his  account  is  much  confused. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  tho  placos  named  abovo  :  “  From 
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Baiia  (Tanna)  to  Fandarina  is  i  days’  journey.  Fandarina  is  a 
town  built  at  the  mouth1  of  a  rivor  which  oomos  from  Manibar* 
where  vessels  from  India  and  Sind  cast  anchor.  The  inhabitants 
are  rich,  tho  markets  well  supplied,  and  trado  flourishing.  North 
of  this  town  there  is  a  very  high  mountain3  covered  with  trees, 
villages  and  flocks.  The  cardamom*  grows  here  and  forms  the 
staple  of  a  considerable  trade.  .  It  grows  like  the  grains  of  hem]), 
and  tho  grains  arc  .onolosed  in  pods.”  “From  Fandarina  to  Jir- 
batan,  a  populous  town  on  a  little  river, 1  is  fivo  days.  It  is  fertile 
in  ri  ce  and  grain,  and 'supplies  provisions  to  the  markets  of  Sarandib. 
Pepper  grows  in  tho  neighbouring  mountains.” 

At  this  time  the  rising  powor  in  the  south  wore  the  Hoysala 
Ballalas  of  Halabid  ;  they  hadin  Al  Idrisi’s  time  apparoutly  already 
obtained  a  footing  on  the  West  Coast,  for  among  the  places  ho 
mentions  is  Saimur  which  “  belongs  to  a  country  whose  king  is 
called  Balhara,”  and  Nahrwara  (?  Honoro)  seems  to  have  been  at' 
this  time  also  in  their  possession. 

In  tho  first  half  of  tho  twelfth  oentury  tho  Ballala  lung  Vishnvi- 
vardhana  took  Talakad,  the  Qahga  or  Kongu  capital,  and  brought 
that  dynasty  to  a  close,  and  a  fow  yoars  lator  (A.D.  1182  or  1189) 
the.  suzerains  of  the  Gangas  or  Kongus— tho  Western  Chalukya’ 
dynasty— camo  to  an  end  in  the  roign  of  Somesvara  Deva,  the  last 
king  of  that  branch  of  tho  family,  their  territory  boing  swallowed 
up  by  tho  Yadavas  of  Devagiri  coining  from  the  North,  and.  by 
Bijjala  of  tho  ICulabhuriya  Kjila  who  was  in  turn  supplanted  by 
the  Ballalas  advancing  from  tho  South.  . 

About  this  time  and  a  little  lator  tho  Cholas  wore  kept,  busy  by 
invasions  from  Ceylon,  apparently  in  aid  of  the  Pandyas,  .and  by 
attacks  of  tho  Orungal  dynasty  in  the  North,  and  although  the 
Ballalas  took  Canara  which  they  oallod  Kerala  it  docs  not  yet 
appear  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  Kerala  proper,  that  is, 
Malabar. 

In  1263-75  Al  Kazivini,  another  Muhammadan  geographer, 
compiled  his  account  of  India  from  tho  works  of  othors,  and  among 
other  places  he  mentions  “  Kulam5,  a  largo  city  in  Intlia.  ■  Mis’ar 
bin  Muhalhil,  who  visited  tho  plaoe,  says  that  he  did  not  see  either 
a  temple  or  an  idol  there.  When  their  king  dies  the  peoplo  of  the 
plaoe  choose  another  from  China6.  There  is  no  physician  in  India 
except  in  this  oity.  The  buildings  arc  curious,  for  the  pillars  are 
(covered  with)  shells  from  tho  baoks  of  fishes.  The  inhabitants 
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do  not  eat  fish,  nor  do  thoy  slaughter1  animals,  but  they  eat  carrion”, 
and. he  goes  on  to  describe  Iho  pottery  made  there  and  contrasts 
it  with  Ghina  ware,  .  “  There  are  plaoos  here  where  the  teak  tree 
grows  to  a  very  great  height,  exoooding  oven  100  cubits.” 

A  more  trustworthy  account  of  the  coast  than  Al  Kazwini’s 
is  to  bo  found  in  tho  Book  of  Travels  containing  tho  advontures  of 
Messer  Marco  Polo  and  his  companions  in  tho  East.  Maroo  Polo’s 
first  visit  to  India  on  a  mission  from  Kublai  Khan  was  about  1290 
A.D,,  and  on  his  return  journey  in  tho  suite  of  tho  Princess  Koka- 
chin  he  passed  up  the  coast  in  1292  or  in  1293,  tho  probabilities 
being  in  favour  of  tho  latter  year.  “  When  you  loave  tho  Island 
of  Sedan  and  sail  westward  about  sixty  miles  you  come  to  the  great 
provinoe  of  Malabar2,  which  is  styled  India  the  Greater  it  is  tho 
best  of  all  the  Indies  and  is  on  tho  main  land.”  Aftor  giving,  an. 
interesting  account  of  tho  countries  east  of  tho  Ghauts,  and  aftor 
describing  the  “kingdom  of  Coilum”3  and  the  “country  called 
Comari” d,  a  short  chapter 3  is  devoted  to  the  “  kingdom  of  Eli  ”, 6 

“  Eli  is  a  kingdom  towards  the  west,  about  300  miles  from  Comari. 
The  people  are  idolaters,  and  have  a  king,  and  aro  tributary'  to 
nobody ;  and  have  a  peculiar  language.  Wo  will  toll  you  parti¬ 
culars  about  their  manners  and  their  products,  and  you  will  better 
understand  things  now  because  we  arc  drawing  near  to  plaoos  that 
are  not  so  outlandish. 

“  There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  tho  country,  but' there  aro  many 
great  rivers  with  good  estuaries  “,  wido  and  doop.  Popper  and  ginger 
grow  there,  and  other  spices  in  quantities.  Tho  king  is  rich  in 
treasure  but  not  vory  strong  in  foroes.  The  approach  to  his  king¬ 
dom,  however,  is  so  strong  by  nature  that  no  ono  can  attaok  him, 
so  he  is  afraid  of  nobody. 

“  And  you  must  know  that  if  any  ship  enters  then1  estuary  and 
anchors  there,  having  been  bound  for  some  other  port,  they  seizo3 
her  and  plunder  the  cargo.  For  they  say,  1  you  wore  hound  for 
somewhere  elso,  and  ’tis-God  has  sont  you  hither  to  us,  so  we  havo  a 
right  to  all  your  goods.’  And  they  think  it  no  sin  to  act  thus. 
And  this  naughty  custom  prevails  all  over  thoso  provinoos  of  India, 
to  wit,  that  if  a  ship  be  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  some  other 


gamo,  both  beast  and  bird. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  “  kingdom  of  Eh  ”  horc 
roferred  to  is  identical  with  tho  kingdom  of  the  Northern  Kolattiris 
whose  original  settlement,  was  at  Karipatt3  in  Kurummaltur  amsarn 
in  Ohiraklral  taluk.  Tho  second  most  anoiont  scat',  of  the  family 
was  at  the  foot,  of  Mount  Deli  (Eli  mala),  and  the  site  of  one  at  least 
of  their  residences  at  the  time  of  Marco  Polo’s  visit  is  probably 
still  marked  by  a  small  but  very  ancient  temple — with  a  stone 
inscription  in  Vatteluttu  characters- -not  very  far  from  the  big 
Ramantalli  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  Kavvayi,  and 
lying  close  in  under  the  mount  on  its  wostom  or  sea  face.  Whik 
residing  at  this  Eli  Kovilagam  or  king’s  house,  the  family  scorns  tc 
have  split  up— after  tho  fashion  of  Malayali  taravads— into  twe 
brandies,  one  of  which,  (Odoamangalam)  sottled  at  Aduthila  in  th< 
Madayi  amsarn,  while  tho  other  (Palli)  had  various  residences 
The  head  of  both  branches  (that  is,  tho  eldest  male)  was  the  Kolattir 
for  the  time  being.  He,  as  ruling  prince,  lived  apart  from  the  rosl 
of  tho  family  and  had  rosidonoos  at  Madayi1,  Valarpattanam 5 
and  other  places.  Madayi  was  probably,  as  the  Iteralolpatti  sonmi 
to  indicate,  tho  more  ancient  of  the  two  seats  of  the  ruling  prince 
for  down  to  the  present  day  the  Madayi  Kava  is  looked  on  as  t.h< 
ohief  temple  of  tho  Kolattiri  household  goddess  Bhagavati,  an< 
the  next  most  important  temple  of  tho  goddess  is  at  the  Kallari 
vatukal  (Poncing  School  gateway)  temple  at  Valarpattanam. 

After  describing  tho  kingdom  of  Eli,  Marco  Polo  in  what  appears 
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to  nobody.”  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  pirates  of  Melibar 
and  of  Gozui'at,  and  their  tactics  in  forming  sea  cordons  with  a 
large  numbev'of  vessels,  each  five  or  six  miles  apart,  communicating 
news  to  each  other  by  moans  of  fire  or  smoke,  thereby  enabling 
all  the  corsairs  to  concentrate  on  the  point  where  a  prize  was  to  be 
found.  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  tho  commerce  :  “  There  is 
in  this  kingdom  a  groat  quantity  of  pepper,  and  ginger,  and  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  turbit,  and  of  nuts  of  India.  They  also  manufacture 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  buckrams.  They  also  bring  hither 
cloths  of  silk  and  gold  and  sendels  ;  also  gold  and  silver,  cloves 
and  spikenard,  and  other  line  spices,  for  which  tlioro  is  a  demand 
here,  and  exchange  them  for  tho  products  of  these  countries. 

“  Ships  come  hither  from  many  quarters,  but  especially  from  the 
great  province  of  Manzi.1  Coarse  spioos  are  exported  lienee  both  to 
Manzi  and  to  the  West,  and  that  which  is  carried  by  tho  merchants 
to  Aden  goes  on  to  Alexandria,  but  the  ships  that  go  in  the  latter 
direction  are  not  one 2  to  ten  of  those  that  go  to  the  eastward  ;  a 
very  notable  fact  that  I  have  mentioned  before.” 

After  giving  short  accounts  of  “  Gozurat”,  “  Tana”,  “  Cambaet”, 
“  Semenat”  and  “  Kestnakoran  ”  Marco  Polo  proceeds  :  “  And  so 
now  let  us  proceed,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  some  of  the  Indian  islands. 
And  I  will  begin  by  two  islands  which  are  called  Male 3  and  Female.” 
“When  you  leave  this  kingdom  of  Kesmokoran,  which  is  on  the 
mainland,  you  go  by  sea  some  BOO  miles  towards  tho  south,  and  then 
you  find  the  two  isiands,  Male  and  Female,  lying  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  people  aro  all  baptised  Christians, 
but  maintain  the  ordinances  of  tho  Old  Testament1;  thus  when 
their  wives  arc  with  child  they  never  go  noar  them  till  their  confine¬ 
ment,  or  for  forty  days  thereafter. 

“  In  the  island,  however,  which  is  called  Male,  dwell  the  men 
alone,  without  their  -wives  or  any  othor  women.  Every  year  when 
the  month  of  March  arrives  the  men  all  set  out  for  the  other 
island,  and  tarry  there  for  three  months,  to  wit,  March,  April,  May, 
dwelling  with  their  wives  for  that  space.  At  the  end  of  those  three 
months  they  return  to  their  own  island,  and  pursue  thoir  husbandry 
and  trade  5  for  the  other  nine  months. 
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“  They  find  on  this  island  very  fine  ambergris.1  They  live 
on  flesh,  milk  and  rice.  They  are  oa.pital  fishermen,2  and  caloh  a 
great  quantity  of  fine  large  sea-fish,  and  them  they  dry,  so  that  all 
the  year  they  have  plenty  of  food,  and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the 
traders  who  go  thither.  They  have  no  chief  except  a  Bishop,  who 
is  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  another  island,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  called  Socotra.  They  have  also  a  peculiar  langu¬ 
age. 

“  As  for  the  children  which  their  wives  bear  to  them,  if  they 
be  girls  they  abide  with  the  mothers  ;  but  if  they  be  boys  the  mothers 
bring  them  up  till  they  are  fourteen,  and  then  send  them  to  the 
fathers.  Such  is  the  custom  of  these  two  islands.  The  wives  do 
nothing  but  nurse  their  children  and  gather  3  such  fruits  as  their 
island  produces  :  for  their  husbands  do  furnish 1  them  with  all 
necessaries.” 

There  has  been  much  debate  whether  such  islands  have  ovor 
existed  anywhere,  for  similar  stories  have  a  wide  currency,  and  no 
small  amount  of  speculation  has  been  bestowed  on  the  question  as 
to  what  islands  arc  specifically  referred  to  by  Marco  Polo  ;  for  as 
Colonol  Yule  observes,5  “  Marco’s  statement  that  they  had  a 
Bishop  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Socotra  certainly  looks  as  if 
certain  concrete  islands  had  been  associated  with  the  tale,” 


The  following  facts,  and  the  foot-notes  appended  to  the  text, 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  Female  Island  referred  to  may 
have  been  Minicoy. 


6  Marco  Polo,  II,  p.  307. 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  an  official  report  regarding  the 
island,  written  in  1876  by  a  District  Officer  (Mr.  H.  M.  Wintcr- 
botham)  who  visited  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  : — 
“  One  (custom)  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  without  parallel  amongst 
any  society  of  Mussulmans  is  that  the  men  are  monogamous. 1  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  an  established  custom  that  no  man  could 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  one  time.  When  I  took  the  census 
there  were  1,179  women  on  the  island  and  only  ilfil  men.  The  oilier 
men  were  absent  on  their  voyages.  But  when  all  are  present  on  the . 
island  the  women  exceed  the  men  by  20  por  cent.”  “  The  women 
appear  in  public  freely  witli  their  heads  uncovered,  anti  take  the 
lead  in  almost  everything  except  navigation.  The  census  was  made 
through  them  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  the  island.  ’  Orders  were 
issued  by  Ali  Malikhau  to  certain  women  in  authority,  and  they 
called  together  an  adult  female  from  every  house.  About  four 
hundred  females  assembled  and  told  off  the  number  of  their  house¬ 
holds  with  much  readiness  and  propriety.  “After  marriage  the 
wife  remains  in  her  father’s  house,1 3  a  very  convenient  custom  wlien 
the  men  are  mostly  sailors,  absent  from  the  island  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Throe  or  four  couples  find  accommodation  in  the  same 
chamber,  oach  enveloped  in  long-cloth  mosquito  curtains.  If  the 
daughters  are  numerous,  they  leave  the  parental  roof  in  order  of 
seniority,  and  the  houses  erected  for  them  become  their  property. 
The  men,  I  was  told  repeatedly,  have  no  right  of  ownership  ovor 
the  houses.” 

Prom  the  facts  as  they  exist  oven  down  to  the  present  day,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  mariners  casually  visiting  the  island  would 
bo  astounded  to  find  none  but  women  to  receive  them  and  everything 
arranged  and  managed  by  the  women.  Tlie  men  who  remained 
on  the  island  would  probably  keep  out  of  the  way  until  the  strangers 
cleared  out.  These  islands  (Laccadives  and  Minicoy)  were  noto¬ 
riously  the  prey  of  sea-robbers  in  former  days,  and  it  would  have 
fared  badly  with  tho  remaining  men  if  they  had  offered  resistance. 
In  the  Jjiisiad  there  is  a  vivid  description  of  a  company  of  Portuguese 
mariners  running  riot  in  an  island  of  this  description. 

Again,  seeing  that  the  islands  described  by  Marco  Polo  are 
“  Indian  islands  ”  and  not  either  Arabian  or  African,  it  follows  that 
the  locality  to  bo  sought  lay  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  Island  of  Minicoy  consequently  bettor  fulfils  tile  des¬ 
cription  given  than  cither  the  Kuria  Muria  Islands  lying  off 
the  Arabian  coast  or  any  others  lying  nearer  Africa. 

Shortly  after  Marco  Polo’s  visit,  Southern  India  was  convulsed 
by  a  Muhammadan  irruption  from  tho  North  under  Malik  Kafur 
(A.D.  1810).  It  lias  sometimes  been  supposed  that  tho  Malabar 
coast  fell  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  before  .the 
Muhammadans  at  this  time,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
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who  rides.  Wlien,  however,  any  merchant  has  to  sell  or  buy  goods, 
they  are  carried  upon  the  backs  '  of  men,  who  are  always  ready  to  do 
so  (for  hire). 

“  Every  one  of  these  men  has  a  long  staff,2  which  is  shod 
with  iron  at  its  extremity  and  at  the  top  has  a  hook.  When, 
therefore,  lie  is  tired  with  his  burden,  he  sets  up  his  staff' in  the  earth 
like  a  pillar  and  places  the  burden  upon  it ;  and  when  lie  has  rested, 
he  again  takes  up  his  burden  without  the  assistance  of  anotlior. 
With  one  merchant  you  will  see  one  or  two  hundred  of  these  carriers, 
the  merchant  himself  walking.  But  when  the  noblos  pass  from 
place  to  place,  thoy  ride  in  a  dula 3  mado  of  wood,  something  like 
a  box,  and  which  is  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  slaves  and  hirelings. 
They  put  a  thief 1  to  death  for  stealing  a  single  nut,  or  even  a  grain 
of  seed  of  any  fruit,  hence  thieves  are  unknown  among  them' ; 
and  should  anything  fall  from  a  tree,  none,  except  its  proper  owners, 
would  attompt  to  touch  it. 

“  In  the  country  of  Malabar  are  twolvo  kings,  the  greatest 
of  whom  has  fifty  thousand  troops  at  his  command  ;  the  least  five 
thousand  nr  thereabouts.  That  which  separates  the  distriot  of  one 
king  from  that  of  another  is  a  wooden  gate  upon  which  is  written  : 
“  The  gato  of  safety  of  such  an  one.”  For  when  any  criminal 
escapes  from  the  district  of  one  king  and  gets  safely  into  that  of 
another,  he  is  quite  safe  ;  so  that  no  one  has  the  least  desire  to  take 
him  so  long  as  he  remains  there. 

“  Each  of  their  kings  succeeds  to  rule,  as  being  sister’s6  soil, 
not  the  son  to  the  last.  Their  country  is  that  from  which  black 
pepper  is  brought  ;  and  this  is  the  far  greater  part  of  their  produco 
and  culture.  Tho  pepper  tree  resembles  that  of  tiie  dark  grape. 
They  plant  it  near  that  of  the  coconut,  and  make  framework  3  for  it, 
just  as  they  do  for  the  grape  tree.  It  has,  however,  no  tendrils, 
and  tho  tree  itself  resombles  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  leaves  are  like 
the  ears  of  a  horse  ;  but  some  of  them  resemble  the  leaves  of  a 
bramble.  When  the  autumn  arrivos,  it  is  ripe  ;  they  then  cut  it, 
and  spread  it  just  as  they  do  grapes,  and  thus  it  is  dried  by  the  sun. 
As  to  what  some  have  said  that  they  boil  ’  it  in  order  to  dry  it,  it 
is  without  foundation. 

“  I  also  saw  in  their  country  and  on  tiie  sou-shores  aloes,  like 
the  seed-aloe,  sold  by  measure,  just  as  meal  and  millet  is. 


“  Wo  next  came  to  the  town  of  Mill,"  which  is  largo  and 
situated  upon  an  estuary  of  the  sea.  As  far  as  this  place  come  the 
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ships  of  China,1  but  they  do  not  go  beyond  it;  nor  do  they  enter 
any  hr,  rbour,  except,  that  of  this  place,  of  Kalikut  and  Kawlani. 

The  city  of  Ilili  is  much  revered  both  by  the  Muhammadans 
and  inlidels  on  account  of  a  mosque,2  the  source  of  light  and  bless¬ 
ings,  w  hich  is  found  in  it.  To  this  sea-faring  persons  make  and  pay 
their  vows,  -whence  its  treasury  is  derived,  which  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  principal  Moslem.  The  mosque  maintains  a  preacher, 
and  lias  within  it  several  students,  as  well  as  readers  of  the  Koran, 
anil  persons  who  teach  writing. 

“  We  next  arrived  at  the  city  of  Jarkanuan,'  the  king  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  on  these  coasts.  We  next  came  to  Dad- 
kamiiui,  1  which  is  a  large  city  abounding  with  gardens,  and  situated 
upon  a  mouth  of  the  sea.  In  this  are  found  the  betel-leaf  and  nut, 
the  coconut  and  colocassia,  Without  the  city  is  a  large  pond5  for 
retaining  water  ;  about  which  are  gardens.  The  king  is  an  infidel 
His  grandfather,  who  laid  become  Muhammadan,  built  its  mosque0 
and  made  the  pond.  The  cause  of  the  grandfather’s  receiving 
Islam  ism  was  a  tree,  over  which  he  had  built  the  mosque.  This 
tree  is  a  very  great  wonder  ;  its  leaves  are  green,  and  like  those  of 
the  fig,  except  only  that  they  are  soft.  The  tree  is  called  Daralchti 
tShahudel  (the  tree  of  testimony),  daral-hl  meaning  tree.  I  was 
told  in  these  parts  that  this  tree  does  not  generally  drop  its  leaves  ; 
but  al.  the  season  of  autumn  in  every  year,  one  of  them  changes 
its  colour,  first  to  yellow,  then  to  red  ;  and  that  upon  this  is  written 
with  the  pen  of  power,  “  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;  Muhammad  is 
the  Trophct  of  God  ;  ”  and  that  this  leaf  alone  falls.  Very  many 
Muhammadans,  who  were  worthy  of  belief,  told  me  this  ;  and  said 
that  they  had  witnessed  its  fall,  and  had  read  the  writing  ;  and 
further,  that  every  year,  at  the  tune  of  the  fall,  credible  persons 
among  the  Muhammadans,  as  well  as  others  ol  the  infidels,  sat 
beneath  the  tree  waiting  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  when  this 
took  place,  Unit  the  one-halt  was  taken  by  the  Muhammadans,  as  a 
blessing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  diseases  ;  and  the 
other  by  the  king  of  the  infidel  city,  and  laid  up  in  his  treasury 
as  a  blessing  ;  and  that  this  is  constantly  received  among  them. 
Kow  the  grandfather  of  the  present:  king  could  rend  the  Arabic  ; 
he  witnessed,  therefore,  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  read  the  inscription, 
and,  understanding  its  import,  became  a  Muhammadan  accordingly. 
At  the  t  ime  of  his  death  ho  appointed  his  son,  who  was  a  violent 
infidel,  to  succeed  him.  This  man  adhered  to  his  own  religion, 
cut  down  the  tree,  tore  up  its  roots,  and  effaced  every  vestige  of  it. 
After  two  years  the  tree  grew,  and  regained  its  original  state,  and 


’on/,  p.  104.  The  oily  l'ofelToil  to  wjs  probably  Palayaugiuli  (lit— old  Bazaar). 

•  Afterwards  written  Jarafafctau — Con/,  pp.  104,  etc. 

1  Afterwards  written  Badafattum.  This  no  doubt-  refers  to  Valarpablam— Conf, 
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in  this  it  now  is.  This  king  died  suddenly  ;  ancl  none  of  his  infidel 
descendants,  since  his  time,  has  done  anything  to  the  tree. 

“  We  next  came  to  the  city  of  Fattan1  (Patta-n),  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Brahmins,  who  are  held  in 
great  estimation  among  the  Hindoos.  In  this  place  there  was  not 
one  Muhammadan.  Without  it  was  a.  mosque,  to  which  the  Muham¬ 
madan  strangers  resort.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  certain 
merchants,  and  afterwards  to  have  boon  destroyed  by  one  of  the 
Brahmins,  who  had  removed  the  roof  of  it  to  his  own  house.  On 
the  following  night,  however,  this  house  was  entirely  burnt,  and  in 
it  the  Brahmin,  his  followers,  and  all  his  children.  They  then 
restored  the  mosque,  and  in  future  abstained  from  injuring  it ; 
whence  it  became  the  resort  of  the  Muhammadan  strangers. 

“  After  this  wo  came  to  the  city  of  Fandaraina,2  a  beaulifu  I  and 
large  place,  abounding  with  gardens  and  markets.  In  this  the 
Muhammadans  have  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a  mosque, 
with  a  judge  and  preacher.  We  next  came  to  Kalikut*  one  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  and  in  which  merchants  from 
all  parts  are  found.  The  king  of  this  place  is  an  infidel,  who  shaves 
bis  chin  just  as  the  Haidari  Fakeers  of  Boom  do.  When  wo 
approached  this  place,  the.  people  came  out,  to  moot  us,  and  with  a 
large  concourse  brought  us  into  the  port.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Muhammadan  merchants  of  this  place  are  so  wealthy,  that  one  of 
them  can  purchase  the  whole  freightage  of  such  vessels  as  put  in 
here,  and  ilt  out  others  like  them.  Here  we  wailed  three  months 

the  year  in  which  the  sea  of  China  is  navigable.  Nor  then  is  tile 
voyage  undertaken,  except  in  vessels  of  the  three  descriptions 
following  :  the  greatest  is  called  a  junk,  the  middling  size  a  zaw, 
the  least  a  kakara.  The  sails  of  these  vessels  are  made  of  oane- 
reeds,  woven  together  like  a  mat  ;  which,  when  they  put  into  port, 
they  leave  standing  in  the  wind.  In  some  of  those  vessels  there 
will  be  employed  a  thousand  men,  six  hundred  of  these  sailors, 
and  four  hundred  soldiers.  Each  of  the.  larger  ships  is  followed  by 
three  others,  a  middle  sized,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  sized.  These 
vessels  are  nowhere  made  except  in  the  city  of  El'/.iulmi  in  China, 
or  in  Sin  Kilan,  which  is  Sin  Elsin.  They  row  in  these  ships  with 
large  oars,  which  may  be  compared  to  great  masts,  over  some  of 
which  five,  and  twenty  men  will  be  stationed,  who  work  standing. 
The  commander  of  each  vessel  is  a  great  Emir.  In  the  largo  ships 
too  they  sow  garden  herbs  and  ginger,  which  they  cultivate  in 
cisterns  (made  for  that  purpose),  and  placed  on  the  'sides  of  them. 
In  tlie.se  also  are  houses  constructed  of  wood,  in  which  the  higher 
officers  reside  with  their  wives  ;  but  these  they  do  not  hire  out  to 
the  merchants.  Every  vessel,  therefore,  is  like 'an  independent  city. 
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Of  such  ships  as  these,  Chinese  individuals  'will  sometimes  have 
large  numbers ;  and,  generally,  the  Chinese  are  (lie  richest  people 
in  the  world. 

“  Now  when  the  season  for  setting  out  had  arrived,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Hindustan  appointed  one  of  the  junks  of  the  thirteen  that 
were  in  the  port  for  our  voyage.  El  Malik  Sambul  therefore,  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  present  the  gift,  and  Zaliir  Oddin,  went 
on  board,  and  to  the  former  was  the  present  carried.  1  also  sent  my 
baggage,  servants,  and  slave-girls  on  board,  but  was  told  by  one  of 
them,  before  i  could  leave  the  shore,  that  the  cabin  which  had  Iran 
assigned  to  me  was  so  small,  that  it  would  not  take  the  baggage  and 
slave-girls.  1  went,  therefore,  to  the  commander,  who  said, 

‘  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  ;  if  you  wish  to  har  e  a  larger,  you  had 
better  get  into  one  of  the  kakams  (third -sized  vessels) ;  there  you 
will  find  larger  cabins,  and  such  as  you  want.’  I  accordingly  ordered 
my  property  to  be  put  into  the  kakam.  This  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  and  I  myself  remained  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  divine  service  on  the  .Friday.  During  the  night,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sea  arose,  when  some  of  the  junks  struck  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  those  on  board  were  drowned  :  and  the  rest 
were  saved  by  swimming.  Some  of  tile  junks,  too.  sailed  oft.  and 
what  became  of  them  I  know  not.  The  vessel  m  winch  the  present 
was  stowed,  kept  oil  the  sea  till  morning,  when  it  struck  on  the 
shore,  and  all  on  board  perished,  and  the  wealth  was  lost.  1  had 
indeed  seen  from  tho  shore  the  Emperor  s  servants,  with  El  Malik 
iSambul  and  Zaliir  Oddin,  prostrating  themselves  almost  distracted  ; 
for  tlie  terror  of  the  sea  was  such  as  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  myself 
had  remained  on  shore  having  with  me  my  prostration  carpet  and 
ten  dinars,  which  had  been  given  me  by  some  holy  men.  These  T 
kept  as  a  blessing,  for  the  kakam  had  sailed  oil  with  my  property 
and  followers.  The  missionaries  ol  the  long  oi  China  were  on  board 
another  junk,  which  struck  upon  the  shore  also.  Some  of  them 
were  saved  and  brought  to  land,  anil  afterwards  clothed  by  tho 
Chinese  merchants. 

“  I  was  told  that  the  kakam,  hi  which  my  property  was,  must 
have  put  into  Kawlam.1  I  proceeded  therefore  to  that  place  by 
tho  river.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  ten  days  from  Kaliknt. 
After  live  days  I  came  to  Kanjarkara,  which  stands  on  tho  top  of  a 
hill,  is  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  governed  by  an  Emir  who  pays  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  king  of  Kawlam.  Ail  tiro  trees  (we  saw)  upon  the  banks 
of  this  river,  as  well  as  upon  tho  son-shores,  wore  those  of  the  cinna¬ 
mon  and  bakam2,  which  constitute  tho  fuel  of  tlie  inhabitants ; 
and  with  this  we  cooked  our  food.  Upon  the  tenth  day  we  arrived 
at  Kawlam,  which  is  the  last  city  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  this 
place  is  a  large  number  of  Muhammadan  merchants  ;  but  the  king 
is  an  infidel.  In  this  place  I  remained  a  considerable  time,  but 
hoard  nothing  of  tlie  kakam  and  my  property.  I  was  afraid  to 
return  to  the  Emperor,  who  would  have  said,  ‘  How  came  yon  to 
1  Southern  Kollujn— Quilon.  -Cmmlpinia  sappa, 
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loavo  the  present  and  stay  upon  the  shore  ?  ’  for  I  know  what  sort 
of  a  man  he  was  in  oases  oi'  this  kind.  I  also  advised  with  some  of 
the  Muhammadans  who  dissuaded  mo  from  returning  and  said  : 
‘  He  will  condemn  you  because  yon  loft  the  present :  you  had 
better,  therefore,  return  by  the  river  to  Kalikut.” 


I  then  left  him  for  Hinaur1  and  thou  proceeded  to  Fakanuury 
and  tlienoo  to  Manjarmy’  tlionoo  to  Hili,  Jarafaltan,  Badnfattan, 
Fandaraina.  and  ICalikut,  mention  of  which  has  already  been  ma.de. 
J  next  came  to  the  city  of  Shaliat,1  where  the  Shaiiats  are  made, 
and  hence  they  derive  their  name.  This  is  a  hue  city  ;  I  remained 
at  it  some  time  and  there  heard  that  the  kakam.  has  returned  to 
China,  and  that  my  slave-girl  had  died  in  it ;  and  I  was  much, 
distressed  on  her  account.  The  infidels,  too  had.  seized  upon  my 
property,  and  my  followers  had  boon  dispersed  among  the  Chinese 
and  others.” 

Jhn  Baluta,  twice  afterwards  visited  Calicut  and  other  places  on 
the  coast,  but  no  further  particulars  of  interest;  arc  recorded. 
Setting  sail  finally  from  Calicut  he  arrived  at  Zafar  in  April  1347  and 
thence  returned  to  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 

The  Muhammadans  continued  their  raids  into  Southern  India, 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  1374,  in  one  of  these,  under 
Mujabid  Shah  of  the  Bahmaui  dynasty,  they  came  as  far  south,  as 
liameswaram,  but  the  rapid  rise  and  extension  of  tire  Vijayanagar 
Raj  in  tire  last,  half  of  the  century  put  an  ond  for  a  lime  to  those 
Muhammadan  raids  into  the  South. 

There  can  ho  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  in  Malabar,  which  was 
free  from  such  expeditions,  Muhammadan  influence  was  on  the 
increase,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it,  was  about  this  time 
(end  of  fourteenth  century  A.D.)  that  the  influence  of  the  Zamorius 
began  to  preponderate  in  Malabar  ;  anrl  this  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
was  brought  about,  (as  indeed  the  Keralolpatti  indicates)  by  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Muhammadan  traders  attracted  to  Calicut 
by  the,  freedom  of  trade  enjoyed  there. 

One  of  tile  first  effects  of  tins  Muhammadan  alliance  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  trading  rivals  of  the  Muhammadans,  the  Chinese 
merchants,  whoso  fleets  fbn  Baluta  so  graphically  describes  re¬ 
ceived  some  bad  usage  at  the  ZamoriiTs  hands,  and  deserted  Calient 
and  the  Malabar  coast  generally  after  undertaking  an  expedition  of 
revenge  in  which  they  inflicted  no  small  slaughter  on  the  people 
of  Calicut.  This  happened,  Colonel  Yule  thinks,5  about  the  begin- 
ging  of  the  fifteenen  century. 

There  is  certainly  no  mention  made  by  '  Abdu  r  Uazzakr'  of 
Chinese  trade,  except  that  the  sea-faring  population  of  Calicut  wdro 
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niok-named,  at  tho  time  of  Ins  visit  (1442  A.D.),  “  Ohhti  hnchaqan  ” 
(China  boys) ;  and,  as  ho  says,  t.lmti  the  trade  with  Mecca  was  chiefly 
in  pepper  and  that  at  Calicut  there  were  ‘  m  abundance  varieties 
brought  from  maritime  countries,  especially  from  Abyssinia,  Zirbad, 
and  Zanzibar,  it  is  probable  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Malabar 
trade'  with  China  and  tho  East,  noticed1  by  Marco  Polo,  had  by  this 
time  given  plaeo  to  a  trade  with  tho  West  m  the  hands  of  Muham¬ 
madan  merchants,  and  m  proof  that  Muhammadans  were  then  both 
numerous  and  influential  at  (silent,  it  mav  be  cited  that  there  were 
when  Abclu-r-Razzak  visited  the  place,  two  cathedral  mosques 
(.Tamath  mosques)  at  C -about. 

Abdu-r-  Razzak  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  sojourn 
at  Calicut,  which  he  describes  as  a  perfectly  safe  harbour.”  The 
Calicut  port  is,  and  from  the  shelving  nature  of  the  sea-bottom 
probably  always  will  be,  an  open  roadstead,  so  that  Pie  traveller 
intended  to  convey  that  the  safety  of  its  harbour  depended  on  other 
circumstances  than  the  nature  of  its  shores,  and  these  lie  proceeds 
to  describe  thus  :  — 

‘‘Such  security  and  jn  tice  reign  in  that  city  that  rich 
merchants  bring  to  it  from  maritime  countries  largo  cargoes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  they  disembark  and  deposit  in  the  streets  and 
marlcot-placos,  and  for  a  length  of  time  leave  it  without:  consigning 
it  to  any  one’s  charge  or  placing  it.  under  a  guard.  The  officers  of 
the  Custom  House  have  it  under  their  protection,  and  night  and  day 
keep  guard  round  it.  If  it  is  sold  they  take  a  customs  duty  of  2J 
per  cent ;  otherwise  they  offer  no  kind  of  interference.” 

This  corroborates  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  tradition- 
preserved  in  the  Keralolpatti  that  it  was  owing  to  the  security  of 
trade  which  merchants  found  nt  Calicut  that  they  were  induced  to 
settle  there. 

Abdu-v-Razzak  also  notices  that,  wrecked  vessels  wore  not  taken 
at  Calicut  by  tho  authorities.  The  people  went  about  naked,  bearing 
“  a  Hindi  dagger3  (bright)  as  a  (hop  of  water  ”  in  one  hand  and  in 
the  other  a  shield  “  of  cow’s  bide  large  as  a  portion  of  oloucl.”  King 
and  beggar  wore  both  111  ns  attired,  but  Mu.ssahnans  dressed  in  costly 
garments.  The  king  was  called  "  Sanviri ,”  and  the  traveller  noticed 
the  peculiar  law  of  inheritance  in.  force.  “  Ho  one  becomes  king  by 
force  of  arms,”  lie  observed,  and  seemed  astonished  at  the  fact.  At  his 
audience  with  the  king  bo  was  made  to  sit  down  and  his  letter  was 
read,  but  “  The  SSamnri  paid  Utile  respect  to  my  embassy  so  leaving 
the  court  I  returned  homo.”  His  presents  whilo  m  route  had  been 
taken  by  pirates,  and  this  no  doubt  contributed  to  his  cold  reoepl, ion. 
The  result  was  that,  ho  remained  “  in  that  wretched  place,  a  comrade 
of  trouble,  and  a  companion  of  sorrow  ’  for  some  tune.  At  last, 
came  a  herald  from  Vijayanagar  with  a  letter  to  the  Saimm  “  desir¬ 
ing  tliat  the  ambassador  of  His  Majesty  the  klm.fam-i-Said  should  bo 
instantly  sent  to  him  ”  tho  Raja  of  Vijayanagar,  and  the  traveller 
thereupon  remarked: — “Although  the  Scmvm  is  not  under  his 
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authority,  nevertheless  he  is  in  great  alarm  and  apprehension  from 
him,  for  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Bijanagar  lias  300  sea-ports, 
every  one  of  which  is  equal  to  Kalikot,  .and  that  inland  his  cities 
and  provinces  extoncl  over  a  journey  of  three  months.” 

There  was  evidently  a  settled  and  independent.  Government  at 
Calicut,  and  t  ho  pleasing  account  gi  ven  of  the  soenrity  there  afforded 
to  merchants  accounts  for  the  pie-eminence  to  which  the  city  oJ 
Cahout  rose  about  this  tune.  The  trade  in  Malabar  products  seems 
to  have  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Muhammadan  merchants, 
and  it  may  bo  salcly  concluded  that,  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Chinese,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Muhammadans  wo.ro  on  the 
increase,  and  indeed  there  exists  a  tradition  that,  in  1489  or  1490  a 
rich  Muhammadan  came  to  Malabar,  ingratiated,  himself  with  I  lie 
Zamoriii.  and  obtained  leave  to  build  additional  Muhammadan 
mosques. 

The  country  would  no  doubt  have  soon  been  converted  to  Islam 
either  by  force  or  by  conviction,  hut  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  the 
meantime  busy  endeavouring  to  find  a  direct  road  to  tho  pepper 
country  of  the  East..  The  first  assured  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  when.  Bartholomew  Dias  sailed  round  the  “  Gape  of  Storms  ” 
in  lfSfi.  The  Gape  was  promptly  rechristeited  the  “  Oape  of 
Good  Hope,”  and  tho  direct  roiul  to  India  by  sea  was  won. 
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The  next,  adventurer  who  weathered  the  Capo  of  Good  Hopo  was 
an  unlettered  man  “  of  middle  stature,  rather  stout,  anil  of  a  florid 
oomploxion.”  Ho  was  of  noble  birth.  In  character  he  is  described 
as  being  possessed  of  “  a  violent  and  passionate  temper.”  which  led 
him  to  tho  commission  at  limes  of  atrocious  cruelties.  But  ho  could, 
when  lie  chose,  command  his  temper,  and  he,  had  “  a  large  fund  of 
dissimulation.”  Tlis great,  qualities  wore  “  indomitable  constancy  ” 
and  a  will  which  brooked  no  questioning.  The  most  pleasing  trait 
in  his  character  was  his  affection  for  his  In  other,  who  satlod  with  hi  m 
in  this  voyage  of  exploration. 

Starting  from  Belem  near  Lisbon  on  tho  25tl\  of  March  1 197, 
Vasco  da  Gama’s  fleet:  consisted  of  throe  small  vessels  called  tho  San 
Raphael  (his  own.  ship,  100  tons),  the  San  Gabriel  (his  brother 
Raulo  da  Gama’s  ship,  120  tons),  and  the  San  Miguel  (commanded 
by  Nicholas  Coelho,  50  tons).  Each  ship  carried  eighty  men. 
officers,  seamen  and  servants. 

After  a  voyage  of  nearly  five,  months  the  fleet,  arrived  at  St. 
Helena  Bay  (18th  August  1497).  From  that  point  they  stood  out 
to  sea  for  one  month  and  then  made  for  the  land .  Failing  in  weather¬ 
ing  tho  Capo  on  that  taolc,  they  again  stood  out  to  sea  for  two 
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two  months,  and  on  making  for  tho  land  they  found  that  limy  had 
weathored  the  Cape  (November  1497).  After  entering  one  or  tv  a 
rivers  east  of  the.  Cape  they  left  the  coast,  and  on  8lh  December 
1497  the  squadron  encountered  a  great  storm  and  the  crews  rose  in 
mutiny.  The  officers  stood  by  their  commander,  lire  ringleaders 
worn  pul  in  irons,  and  tho  ships  wont  on  their  way,  sighting  the  coast 
of  Natal  on  Christmas  Day.  On  6th  January  1498  the* squadron 
entered  the  River  of  Meroy  (dos  Reis  or  Do  Cobra),  and  there  thoy 
remained  for  a  month  careening  the  ships  and  breaking  up  the  San 
Miguel,  the  crew  of  which  was  distributed  between  the  other  two 
ships,  Coelho  himself  thereafter  sailing  with  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the 
,San  Raphael.  Leaving  the  place  in  February,  they  passed  the  banks 
of  So  (ala  and  in  the  end  of  March  the  expedition  reached  Mozambi¬ 
que.  There  they  remained  about  twenty  days  and  left  it  on  Sunday, 
8th  or  loth  April.  On  21st  April  the  squadron  reached  Mombasa, 
and  on  .Sunday,  29th  April,  Molimle. 


Tboir  stay  at  Melinde  .exton clod  to  throe  months,  for  the  “  new 
moon  of  July  ”  was  the  beginning  of  tho  season  for  departure  from 
Melinde  for  India. 


The  king  of  Melinde  most,  hospitably  entertained  the  strangers, 
and  provided  them  with  pilots  and  with  a  broker  lo  help  them  in 
t.hoir  trade.  And  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  expedition  eventually 
sailed  for  Calicut  instead  of  for  Cambay,  whither  the  broker  wished 
lo  take  them. 


Leaving  Melinde  on  6th  August  1498,  tire  two  ships  ran  across" 
with  the  south-west  monsoon  and  sighted  the  coast  of  Malabar  on 
26tb  August. 


Tbe  pilots  foiotold  that  the,  first  land  to  be  seen  would  be  “a 
great,  mountain,1  which  is  on  the  coast  of  India  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cannanore,  which  tho  people  of  the  country  in  their  language  call  the 
mountain  Dcl'mlly,  and  thoy  call  it  of  the  rat,  and  thoy  call  it  Mount 
Dely.  because  in  this  mountain  there  were  so  many  rats  that  they 
.novel  could  mako  a  village  there.” 


Running  down  the  coast  from  Mount,  Deli  the  expedition  passed 
Cannanore.  without  stopping,  which  town  seams  to  have  presented 
much  tho  same  appearance  then  as  it  does  now,  for  it  is  described  as 
“  a  large  town  of  thatched  houses  inside  a  bay.” 


'■  The.  ships  continued  running  along  the  coast  close  to  land,  for 
tho  coast  was  (dear  without  banks  against  which  to  take  precautions  : 
and  the  pilots  gave  orders  to  cast  anchor  in  a  place  which  made  a 
sort  of  bay,  because  there  commenced  the  city  of  Calicut.  This 
town  is  named.  Gupooate.”  “ 


*  Shortly  afterwards  Da  Gama  appears  to  have  moved  his  ships  a 
few  miles  to  the  northward  and  to  have  anchored  them  inside  tho 
mudbank  lying  off  Pantalayini  ICollam. 
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king  at'  t  his  interview  is  thus  described.— 1 “  The  king  was  sitting 
in  his  chair  which  the  factor  ”  (who  had  preceded  Da  Gama  with 
the  presents)  "  had  got  him  to  sit  upon  :  lie  was  a  very  dark  man, 
half-nakecl,  and  clothed  with  white  cloths  from  the  middle  to  the 
knees  ;  one  of  these  cloths  ended  in  a  long  point  on  whioh  were 
threaded  several  gold  rings  with  large,  rubies  whioh  made  a  great 
show,  fie  had  on  Ins  left  arm  a  bracelet  above  the  elbow,  which 
seemed  like  three  rings  together,  the  middle  one  larger  than  the 
others,  all  studded  with  riolt  jowels,  particularly  the  middle  one, 
which  bore  large  stones  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  very  great 
value.  .From  this  middle  ring  hung  apomlant  stone  which  glittered  : 
it  was  a  diamond  of  the  thickness  of  a  thumb  ;  it  seemed  a  priooless 
thing.  Round  his  nock  was  a  string  of  pearls  about,  the  size  of 
hazel  nuts,  the  string  took  two  turns  and  reached  to  his  middle; 
above  it  he  wore  a  thin  round  gold  chain  which  bore  a  jewel  of  the 
form  of  a  heart  kui  rounded  with  large  pearls,  and  all  full  of  rubies  ; 
in  the  middle  was  a  green  stone  of  the  size  of  a  large  bean,  which, 
from  its  showiness,  was  of  great  price,  which  was  called  an  emerald  ; 
and  according  to  the  information  which  the  Ostilian  afterwards 
gave  the  Captain  Major  of  this  jewel,  and  of  that  which  was  in  the 
bracelet  on  his  arm.  and  of  another  pearl  whioh  tho  king  wore 
suspended  in  his  hair,  thoy  were.all  three  belonging  to  tho  ancient 
troasur,v  of  the  Kings  of  Calicut,.  The  king  had  long  dark  hair  all 
gathered  up  and  tied  on  the  top  of  his  head  with  a  knot  made  in  it  ; 
and  round  the  knot  he  had  a  string  of  pearls  like  those  round  his 
neck,  and  at  the  end  of  the  string  a  pendant,  pearl  pear-shaped  and 
largoi'  than  the  rest ,  whioh  soemod  a  thing  of  great,  value.  His  cars 
were  pierced  with  large  holes  with  many  gold  ear-rings  of  round 
beads.  Close  to  the  Icing  stood  a  hoy,  his  page,  with  a  silk  cloth 
round  him  :  be  hold  a  red  shield  with  a  border  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  a  boss  in  the  centre,  of  a  span’s  breadth,  of  the  same  materials, 
and  tho  rings  inside  for  tho  arms  wore  of  gold  ;  also  a  short  drawn 
sword  of  an  oil’s  length,  round  at  the  point,  with  a  hilt  of  gold  and 
jewellery  with  pendant  pearls.  On  the  other  side  stood  another 
page,  who  held  a  gold,  oup  with  a  wide  rim  into  which  the  king  spat  ; 
and  at  the  side  of  his  chair  was  li is  chief  Brahman,  who  gave  him 
from  time  to  time  a  grocn  leaf  closely  folded  with  other  things 
inside  it,  which  the  king  ale  and  spat  into  the  cup.” 

Da  Gama  on  reaching  tho  king’s  presence  made  profound  saluta¬ 
tions,  nnd  the  king,  bowing  his  head  and  his  body  a  little,  extondod 
his  rigid  hand  and  arm,  and  with  (die  points  of  his  fingers  touched  the 
right  hand  of  the  Captain  Major  and  hade  him  sit.  upon  the  dais  upon 
which  he  was.”  But  Da  Gama  declined  the  honor,  and  remained 
standing  dining  the  intorviow,1  in  which  lie  pressed  for  freedom  to 


stuff  very  (me  will)  gold  oinbroidory  ”  wli'ich  (hoy  cull  Jtoyrumies,”  twenty  other 

urmwhuTit  man  ra!dd!’:arry'V!din  aporculain  jov  fifty  bugs  of  musk! 
of  porcelain  of  tho  aim  of  largo  soup  biwins,  slit  ponehin  jars  melt  bolding  thirt  ’ 
pints  of  water.  These  tilings  wore  for  Da  Gama  himself.  If  ho  had  parted  amionbl 
With  tile  king  lie  was  to  have  received  a  special  present  for  the  King  of  Portugal, 
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trade  iii  the  produce  of  l ho  kingdom,  explaining  wind  lio  could  give 
i  n  return. 

The  interview  would  probably  have  bail  the  desired  result,  but 
the  Moors  had  meanwhile  been  busy  bribing  I  ho  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Palace  Guard,  an  official  ol  great  power,  for  if  any  one  colored 
whore  tho  king  dwelt  without  his  leave,  immediately  he  would  order 
his  head  to  be  cut  off  at  the  door  oi  the  palace  without  asking  tho 
king’s  pleasure.”  To  him  then  the.  Moors  resorted  in  their  alarm, 
and  fresh  dangers  immediately  beset  Da,  Gama. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  allowed  to  creel,  a  factory  on  shore  for 
trading  purposes,  and  Da  Gama  was  at  I, Ins  factory  after  lus  inter¬ 
view  with  tho  king,  when  the  Chief  Officer  of  (  lie  Palace  Guard 
arrived  there  with  a  palanquin  to  conduct  Da  Gama,  as  he  said,  to  a. 
second  interview.  Encouraged  by  (lie  seemingly  satisfactory 
result  of  the  first  interview,  Da,  Gama,  appears  to  have  been  off  Ins 
guard  for  the  time,  and  accompanied  bv  eight  of  his  men  carrying 
sticks — their  arms  having  prudently  been  left  behind — he  was 
borne  off  in  the  palanquin, 

They  journeyed  leisurely  till  nightfall  and  were  lodged  all  together 
in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  other  houses,  lulling  for  food  boiled  rice 
and  boiled  fish  and  a  jar  of  water.  Next  morning  the  doers  of  their 
house  were  opened  very  lato,  and  only  I  hose  who  wished  to  go  out  for 
offices  of  nature  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

Thus  they  remained  a,  day  and  a  nother  night. 

On  the  next  day  they  were  taken  "  among  thickets  until  about 
midday,  stifled  with  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,”  and  then  they 
reached  the  hanks  of  a,  river,  where  they  were  put  into  two  Indian 
boats  and  so  went  on.  The  boat  with  Da  Gama  went  ahead  and 
reached  some  houses,  where  rice  ivas  cooked  and  offered  to  them. 
The  other  boat  with  five  men  in  it  remained  behind,  and  at  night  they 
wore  landed  and  put  into  another  house. 

“When  a,  great  part  of  the  night  had  passed  ”  a  message  was 
brought  to  Da  Gama  to  say  the  Chief  of  I  he  Palace  Guard  wanted 
to  speak  to  him,  and  one  man  who  acted  as  interpreter,  by  name 
Joan  Nuz  (Nunez),  was  n.lone  permitted  to  accompany  him.  Ho 
was  taken  by  himself  through  a  path  in  the  hushes  by  a  Nayar 
to  a  house  where  lie  was  shut  ill  by  inmsolf.  The  Moors  tried 
hard  to  persuade  the  Chief  Officer  to  kill  him  at  this  point,  but  ho 
did  not,  it  is  said,  dare  to  allow  it,  because  the  king  would  ha  ve 
utterly  extirpated  him  and  his. 

In  tho  morning  Da  Gama  was  taken  before  the  Chief  Officer, 
who  received  him  very  ungraciously  and  questioned  him  about 
the  objoot  of  his  voyage.  Da  Gama  almost  laughingly  put  him  off 
and  said  he  ought  to  take  him  to  tho  king  and  he  would  toll  him  the 
truth.  The  Chief  Officer  was  very  angry  at  receiving  this  answor 
and  Da  Gama  did  not  reply  to  his  further'  questions, 
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Oil  hearing  from  the  Castilian,  who  relumed  on  shore  after  seeing 
Da  Gama  on  board,  the  true  account,  of  what,  had  happened,  tho 
king  sent  off  a  boat  with  one  of  his  Brahmans  to  ask  Da  Gama 
to  return  in  order  to  see  tho  justice  the  king  would  execute  on  the 
persons  through  whose  fault,  offence  hail  been  given  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  to  offer  also  to  complete  the  lading  of  the  ships,  hut 
Da  Gama,  thankful  to  be  safe  on  board,  once  more,  declined  I  he 
invitation  and  offer. 

The  expedition  appears  to  have  rein, -lined  for  about  seventy 
days  at  Pantalaymi  Kollam,  and  to  have  loft  the  place  about  tho 
tt,h  November  U9X. 

Running  up  tile  coast,  they  were  met  by  boats  sent  out  by  the 
King  of  Oannanore  (the  Kolattiri  Kaja)  to  intercept  them,  and 
Du  Gauia  decided  to  visit  tho  place,  hut  declined  to  land. 

To  show  his  good-will,  the  Kolattiri  sent  them  all  they  rofpiired 
and  more  for  the  loading  of  their  ships,  and  Da  Caina  was  rijuully 
liberal  in  the  goods  sent  in  exchange  :  branch  coral,  vermilion, 
quicksilver,  and  brass  and  copper  basins.  To  the  Kolattiri  himself 
Jie  sent  a  present,  of  moon  cloth,  brown  satin,  velvet,  crimson  damask, 
a  large  silver  basin,  thirty  scarlet  cloth  caps,  two  knives  ill  sheaths, 
and  five  ells  of  darker  scarlet  cloth. 

Thereupon  the  Kolattiri  would  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  the 
commanders  with  his  own  eyes  and  for  this  purpose,  as  Da  (lama 
would  not  land,  he  had  constructed  for  himself  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge  made  out,  into  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  a  eross-hmv  shot, 
and  at  tho  extremity  of  it  lie  had  a  small  planked  chamber  prepared. 
Thither  the  Kolattiri  came  to  bo  nearer  to  the  ships,  and  there  the 
brothers  Da  Gama  visited  him  giving  and  receiving  valuable 
presents,  and  talking  of  the  vile  treatment  received  by  Da  (lama,  at 
Calicut.  The  Kolattiri  likewise  sent  n,  present  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  gave  Da  Gama  a  golden  pairti-leaf  on  which  all  was 
written. 

The  expedition  left  Cannanore  on  20  th  November  1 498,  proceeded 
to  Angediva  Island,  which  they  left,  cm  10th  December.  They 
reached  Melinde  on  8th  January  149!),  sailed  again  on  201, h  January, 
touched  at  Terceira  Island  for  the  burial  of  Paulo  da  Gama  in  the 
end  of  August,  anil  finally,  on  IStli  September  J499,  the  two  ships 
again  reached  Belem. 

Of  the  momentous  results  to  Asia  and  Nuropo  of  this  most 
memorable  voyage  this  is  not  the  place  to  write,  as  it  forms  part, 
of  the  general  history  of  India.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Moors 
of  Calicut  had  good  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the  Portuguese  interlopers 
who  hade  fair  soon  to  make  their  Lied  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf 'trade 
unprofitable,  and  who  in  a  very  short  time  showed  that  they  meant, 
to  suppress  the  Moorish  trade  on  tho  Indian  coasts  altogether. 

The  profits  realised  on  the  cargoes  taken  home  in  Da  Gama’s 
ships  were  enormous,  and  accordingly  in  the  following  year  (1500 
A.D.)  a  fresh  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  entrusted  by  the  King 
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became  his  security  for  a  thousand  hundrod-woigbts  of  popper, 
fom-  hundred  and  fifty  of  oinnamon,  fifty  of  ginger,  and  some 
bales  of  cloth .  Whilst  lying  off  this  plaoo  on  1 6th  December,  about 
one  hunched  and  eighty  vessels  filled  with  Moors  arrived  from 
Cali  out  with  the  intention  of  attacking  tho  Portuguese  fleet.  The 
Raja  immediately  offered  Nueva  any  assistance  in  his  power  ;  this 
was  however  civilly  declined,  and  all  tho  ordnanco  at  tho  oommand 
of  the  Povtuguoso  vossola  was  spoodily  brought,  to  boar  on  tho 
onemy.  By  tins  moans  a  number  of  thoir  vossols  wore  sunk  and 
tho  remaining  Moors  wore  too  much  discouraged  to  continuo  the 
aotion.  Owing  to  tho  generosity  of  tho  Raja,  tho  Portuguese  ships 
were  soon  loaded,  and  Nueva  departed,  leaving  his  European 
merchandise  for  disposal  in  Carmanore  under  the  ohargo  of  a  factor 
and  two  clerks.  Before  sailing  ho  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Zamorin,  offering  exonsos  for  his  previous  conduct  and  promising 
to  give  hostages  if  he  would  proceed  to  Calicut  and  thore  load  his 
vessels.  To  this  message  Nueva  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

“Tho  King  of  Portugal,  on  learning  tho  treatment  which 
Cabral  had  received  from  tho  Zamorin,  was  extremely  indignant 
and  determined  to  oxaot  further  retribution.  Vasco  da  Gama 
was  thoroforo  despatched  from  Lisbon  on  3rd  March  1502,  in  oom¬ 
mand  of  an  avenging  squadron  of  fifteen  vessels,  being  followed 
a  short  time  subsequently  by  Ins  cousin  Stephen  da  Gama  with 
five  smaller  ships.” 

The  King  of  Portugal  originally  intended  that  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral  should  again  command  in  this  expedition,  but  Da  Gama,  who 
was  engaged  in  superintending  arrangements  connected  with  these 
expeditions  ashoro,  suocoedod  with  difficulty  in  persuading  the  king 
to  allow  him  to  go  on  this  occasion  to  take  vengeanoe  on  the  Zamo- 
rin.  Among  the  orews  went  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  “  honor¬ 
able  men  and  many  gentlemen  of  birth.”  Da  Gama’s  flagship  was 
tho  San  Joronymo,  with  Vincent  Sodro,  “  a  relation  of  his,”  as 


The  fleet  sailed  on  25th  March  1502,  mado  tho  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  then  crossed  to  and  weathered  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  One 
ship  was  lost  in  a  storm  off  tho  Sofiila  banks,  and  after  touoliing  at 
Melinde,  which  they  left  on  tho  18th  of  August,  they  made  the  coast 
of  India  at  Dabul. 

E, mining  south  along  tho  coast,  Da  Gama  claimed  for  tho  King 
of  Portugal  tho  suzerainty  of  the  sea,  and  this  was  first  formally 
notified  to  the  King  of  Battioola,  who  is  described  as  “  a  tenant  of 
the  King  of  Bisnaga  ”  (Vijayanagar).  Da  Gama  promulgated  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  would  allow  native  trading  vessels 
to  ply,  namely, 

They  were  not  to  trado  in  poppor. 

Nor  bring  Turks. 

Nor  go  to  the  port  of  Caliout. 
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Da  Gama’s  next  acts  were  those  of  a  fiend  in  human  form  over 
which  it  is  well  to  chaw  a  veil.  And  his  relative  Do  Sodro  at  Can- 
nanore  was  also  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  a  wealthy  Moor  (Coja 
Muhammad  Marakkar  of  Cairo)  who  had  insulted  the  Kolattiri. 
For  the  service  rendorod  by  De  Sodre  on  this  oooasion  the  Kolattiri 
began,  it  is  said,  tho  custom  of  giving  to  the  Portuguese  command¬ 
ants  at  Cannanoro  a  gold  pardao  daily  for  thoir  table  supplies. 

Da  Gama  went  on  to  Cochin,  wliioli  ho  readied  on  7th  November. 
He  there  keel  hauled  and  caulked  his  ships  and  loaded  them  with 
popper,  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  settling  a  treaty  of  commeroo 
with  the  King  of  Coohin.  He  also  arranged  a  similar  treaty  with  the 
Queen  of  Quilon. 

Tho  Zamorin  and  the  Calicut  Moors  had  meanwhile  boon  making 
great  preparations  to  fight  the  Portuguese  at  sea. 

Da  Gama  left  Coohin  with  his  fleet  in  two  divisions  to  load  up 
with  gingor  at  Cannanore.  Vincent  Sodro  with  the  fighting  caravels 
ran  along  close  inshore  while  tho  laclon  ships  kept  further  out  to  soa. 
Proceeding  thus  they  foil  in  with  the  Caliout  fleet,  the  “first 
squadron  ”  of  which  consisted  of  about  twonty  large  ships  and 
about  fifty  other  “  fustas  ”  and  "sambuks.”  The  Portuguese 
with  their  oaravols  got  to  windward  of  tho  enemy,  a  light  land  wind 
blowing.  Tho  Moors  were  muoli  elated  at  sooing  the  smallness  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet.  But  the  Portuguo.se  artillery  was  rauoh 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Moors  ;  the  Moorish  allot  came 
“  hko  bowls  ”  (their  powder  was  weak).  The  Portuguese  succeeded 
in  dismantling  the  Moorish  flagship,  the  others  collided,  got  into 
a  tangle,  and  drifted  helplessly  out  to  sea. 

Then  tho  ships  of  burden  camo  up  and  taokled  the  seoond 
squadron  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  sail,  ohiefly  “  sam- 
buks.”  Standing  through  among  them,  firing  broadsides,  the 
Portuguese  ships  did  much  damage  ;  while  in  return,  although  the 
Portuguoso  shilis  wore  covered  with  arrows,  no  harm  was  done  as 
the  men  lay  ooncealed.  Many  of  the  Moorish  vossols  woro  slink, 
and  some  of  them,  aftor  being  deserted  by  thoir  crows,  woro  towed 
up  as  far  as  Calicut,  there  tied  together,  and  tlion  set  on  fire  and 
allowed  to  drift  ashore  in  front  of  Caliout. 

Da  Gama  buriod  much  of  his  artillory  at  Cannanore,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  Kolattiri  to  build  a  wall  and  palisading,  tho 
key  of  the  door  of  which  was  to  remain  at  night  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Kolattiri  himself. 

After  regulating  tho  Cannanore  faotory  affairs  Da  Gama  left  two 
hundred  men  there  and  sailed  for  Europe  on  tho  28th  Dooember 
1602. 

.  Da  Gama’s  departure  was  the  signal  for  tho  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between,  tho  Raja  of  Cochin  and  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  the  former 
was  tributary.  The  latter  domandod  that  tho  Portuguese  factors 
left  at  Cochin  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  the  demand  was 
refused. 
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A  force  of  fifty  thousand  Nayars,  joined  by  many  Cochin  malcon¬ 
tents,  marched  to  Repelim  (Ecldapalli  in  Cochin  State)  on  the 
31st  March  1503.  On  tho  2nd  of  April  this  army  attempted  to 
foroe  a  passage  by  a  ford  near  Cranganoro,  defended  by  Narayan, 
the  heir  apparent,  of  the  Cochin  State,  with  five  thousand  five 
hundred  Nayars,  Tho  attack  was  repulsed,  but  aidod  with  Moorish 
money,  tho  Zamorin  effected  by  treachery  what  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  by  force,  and  Narayan  was  slain  with  two  moro  of  tho  Coohin 

The  Cochin  Raja’s  poople,  on  this  happening,  became  clamorous 
for  the  lives  of  the  foreigners  whose  protection  lad  led  to  tho 
calamity,  but  the  Raja  remained  firmly  their  friend, 

Two  Italians  however  deserted,  and  learning  from  them  tho  state 
of  panic  prevailing  at  Cochin,  the  Zamorin’s  forces  marched  thither 
and  burnt  it  to  tho  ground.  The  Cochin  Raja  thereupon  retreated  to 
the  Island  of  Vypocn  opposito  Coohin,  and  the  Portuguese  with  their 
property  wont,  with  him. 

As  the  south-west  monsoon  had  begun,  tho  Zamorin’s  force 
leaving  a  strong  dotachmont  at  Coohin,  retreated  to  Cranganoro  and 
postponed  further  operations  until  aftor  the  Onam  festival  in 
August. 

Great  was  their  consternation  and  great  was  the  joy  of  the 
beleaguered  Portuguese  and  Raja  therefore  when,  on  Saturday, 
2nd  September  1503,  there  appeared  before  Cochin  Don  Francisco 
do  Albuquerque  with  six  sail.  Ho  had  touched  at  tho  Cannanoro 
factory  and  looming  from  tho  Kolattiri.  the  critical  position  of 
affairs,  had  pushed  on  to  Coohin  just  in  lime  to  relievo  the  small 
garrison. 

The  Zamorin’s  forces  wore  disheartened  and  oasily  drivon  back. 

And  Albuquerque,  taking  advantage  of  the  high  favour  ho 
possessed  with  the  Raja,  sought  and  obtainod  permission  to  build 
a  stockade  at  Coohin  for  the  futuro  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
traders.  It.  was  accordingly  commenced  on  26th  September  1503, 
and  it  took  the  shape  of  a  square  with  flanking  bastions  at,  the 
oorners  mounted  with  ordnance.  The  Avails  wore  made  of  double 
rows  of  coconut  tree  stems  soouroly  fastened  toirethor  and  with 
earth  rammed  firmly  between  ;  it  was  further  protected  bjr  a  Avot 
ditch.  On  30th  September  Albuquerque’s  cousin  Alonso  arrived 
with  throe  more  ships,  and  as  the  crews  of  thoso  A'essols  were  also 
at  once  put  on  to  the  work  it  was  soon  finished.  On  tho  morning 
of  1st  October  the  fort  Avas  noth  great  pomp  christened  Emmanuol, 
after  the  reigning  King  of  Portugal  and  one  Gaston,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  blessing  the  day  as  one  on 
which  a  door  for  the  oA'angelization  of  tho  Hindus  had  been  opened, 
and  onjoining  daily  prayers  for  the  Avelfare  of  Perimpatap,  tho 
Raja  of  Coohin.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  European  fort  in 
India,  for  the  stockade  already  erectod  at  Cannanore  appears  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  fence  to  keep  out  incondiaries. 
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The  Zamorin  and  the  Moors  next  resorted  to  other  taotios.  The 
Portuguese  eaine  for  pepper  and  spices  :  if  unable  to  obtain  thorn 
they  might  perhaps  leave  the  coast.  The  utmost  exertions  were 
therefore  made  to  prevent  tlioir  gotting  a  lading  for  thoir  ships. 
Albuquerque  sent  Pacheco  into  tho  interior  to  promiro  popper, 
but  what  he  got  after  groat  exertions  and  fighting  sufficed  to  lado 
only  one  ship.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  Quilon,  whoro  ho  was 
amicably  reooivod,  and  oasily  proourod,  with  tho  aid  of  tho  looal 
Christian  merchants,  spices  for  his  ships.  Obtaining  permission  to 
open  a  factory,  ho  loft  a  small  ostablishmout  there.  Travancore 
was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Govardhana  Martanda.  His  territory 
extended  from  Quilon  to  Capo  Comorin,  and  embraced,  bosides, 
the  southern  portion  of  tho  Pandyan  kingdom  including  the  port 
of  Kayal.  The  Raja  exacted  tribute  from  Ceylon,  kept,  a  corps  of 
three  hundred  female  archors,  and  it  is  said  ho  had  not  hesitatod 
to  challenge  to  battlo  tho  Raja  of  Vijaymiagar. 

Albuquerque  sailed  from  Quilon  on  12th  January  1504  for 
Cochin,  whence  on  31st  January  he  finally  sailed  for  Europe,  touch¬ 
ing  at  Cannanoro  for  ginger.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  concluded 
a  short-lived  treaty  with  the  Zamorin,  the  conditions  of  which  wore  : 
(1)  nino  hundred  candies  of  popper  as  compensation,  (2)  Moors  to 
give  up  trade  with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  (3)  permanent  reconciliation 
between  tho  Zamorin  and  Cochin,  and  (4)  the  dolivery  up  of  the 
two  Italian  doserters.  These  terms,  oxoopt  tlio  last,  were  agreed  to 
by  the  Zamorin  to  the  rago  and  indignation  of  the  Moors,  some 
of  whom  left  Calicut.  But  the  treaty  was  of  short,  duration,  because 
of  tho  capture  of  a  boat  by  tho  Portuguese  ladon  with  pepper 
intended  for  Cranganoro.  Six  persons  wore  slain  and  several 
wounded  in  effecting  this  capture. 

Albuquerque,  before  sailing,  was  warned  of  impending  clangors, 
and  the  defenuo  of  the  Cochin  fort  was  accordingly  entrusted  to 
Pacboco,  a  most  valiant  soldier.  He  had  as  garrison  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  including  invalids,  and  two  ships  which  had  not  been 
loaded  with  pepper  were  also  placod  at  his  disposal. 

On  Kith  March  1004  the  Zamorm  s  force,  consisting  of  five  big 
guns  which  had  been  constructed  for  him  by  the  two  Italian  deserters, 
the  Vettutta  and  Kottayam  and  l’arappauad  Ra|as  and  other  chiefs, 
with  hitv  seven  thousand  Nayiim,  together  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  bouts  linked  together  and  armed  with  guns  cast  by  the  Italians 
attacked  Pacheco’s  small  force  at  the  Eddapalli  ferry.  But  the 
Portuguese  artillery  again  proved  completely  effective,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  back  with  heavy  Joss  notwithstanding  that 
the  Coclnn  Nayars  (five  hundred  men)  bail  fled  at  the  first  alarm. 

On  Sunday,  the  25th  March .  another  attempt  to  force,  the  passage 
was  made,  and  this  time  again  the  Zamorm  was  deieated  by  Pacheco’s 
daring  little  hand. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  a  third  attempt  was  made,  but  with  no 
better  success. 
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The  Zamorin  next  divided  his  forces  and  sent  one  part  of  it  to 
force  another  and  shallower  ferry  called  Valanjaca.  Pacheco’s 
resources  were  now  put  to  the  greatest  test,  for  at  ebh  tide  he  had  to 
proceed  to  Valanjaca  and  defend  it,  and  when  the  flood  tide  made 
that  passage  impracticable  for  men  without  boats  he  returned  to 
Edapalli.  As  a  precautionary  measure  he  had  seized  all  the  boats. 

The  rains  set  in,  cholera  broke  out  among  the  Zamorin ’s  men,  and 
this  brought  a  short  respite  to  tho  wearied  Pachoco  and  his  band  of 
heroes. 

The  Brahmans  with  the  Zamorin  finally  appointed  Thursday,  the 
7tli  May,  for  the  last  attack  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
repulsed,  the  Cochin  Nayars  having  again  proved  faithless. 

But  a  partial  crossing  was  effected  at  another  point,  and  a 
curious  incident,  possible  only  in  Indian  warfare,  occurred,  for  a  band 
of  Chcrumar,  wbo  were  there  busy  working  in  the  fields,  plucked  up 
courage,  seized  their  spades  and  attacked  the  men  who  had  crossed. 
Those  being,  more  afraid  of  being  polluted  by  th.e  too  near  approach 
of  the  low-caste  men  than  by  death  at  the  hands  of  l’aohcco’s  men, 
fled  precipitately. 

Pacheco  expressed  strong  admiration  of  the.  Chcrumars’  courage 
and  wished  to  have  them  raised  to  tho  rank  of  Nayars.  He  was 
much  astonished  when  told  that  this  could  not  be  done. 

The  Zamorin  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  his  power 
and  influence  waned  perceptibly  in  consequence  of  his  ill-success, 
while  the  influence  of  the  Cochin  Raja,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
considerably. 

On  3rd  July  Pacheco  having  brought  his  three  and  a  half  months 
toil  to  a  happy  issue,  returned  to  Cochin  in  triumph,  and  hearing 
there  of  a  partial  outbreak  at  Quilon,  he  set  sail,  to  the  amazement  of 
everybody,  in  the  teeth  of  the  monsoon,  landed  at  Quilon,  and 
speedily  restored  the  Portuguese  prestige  there. 

On  the  1st  September  1504  Suarez  de  Menezes  arrived  at  Canna- 
nore,  where  he  was  received  by  tho  Kolattiri  escorted  by  three 
elephants  and  five  thousand  Nayars.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  rescue  some  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Calicut  in  Cabral's  time, 
he  cannonaded  the  place  and  sailed  on  14th  September  for  Cochin. 

After  being  joined  there  by  Pacheco  on  his  return  from  Quilon  in 
October,  a  successful  night  attack  was  made  on  Cnmganore,  which 
was  held  by  the  Padinyattedam  chieftain  under  the  Zamorin.  The 
place  was  captured  and  was  nearly  all  burnt.  The  Portuguese 
spared  the  Christian  houses,  shops  and  churches,  but  they  looted 
those  of  the  Jews  and  Moors. 

The  only  other  notablo  incident  connected  with  Suarez’s  stay  on 
the  coast  w'as  his  destruction  of  a  large  Moorish  fleet  at  Pantalayini 
Kollam.  It  had  assembled  there  to  take  back  a  large  number  of 
Moors  to  Arabia  and  Egypt,  who  were  leaving  the  country  dis¬ 
heartened  at  the  trade  losses  caused  to  them  by  tho  Portuguese.  It 
was  a  crushing  blow,  for  it  is  said  Suarez  captured  seventeen  vessels 
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to  the  thi-one,  making  it  contingent  on  the  approval  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  This  not  being  approved  by  the  elder  princes,  hostilities 
ensued.  But  the  Portuguese  hold  on  Cochin  was  increased  by  the 
strengthening  and  rebuilding  of  the  fort  there,  a  work  to  which 
Almcyda  devoted  all  his  energies. 

The  Zamorin  had  for  a  long  time  been  waiting  for  succour  from 
Egypt,  and  had  meanwhile  been  completing  with  utmost,  secrecy 
preparations  for  a  great  naval  attack  on  the  Portuguese.  The  secret 
was  well  kept,  but  a  travelling  European,  one  Ludovic  of  Bologna, 
disguised  as  a  Moslem  Fakir,  visited  Calicut,  fell  in  there  with  the  two 
Italian  deserters  in  the  Zamorin’s  employ,  fraternised  with  them,  and 
soon  ascertained  that  preparations  on  a  big  scale  were  afoot.  He 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Cannanore  fort,  and  was  thence  des¬ 
patched  to  Cochin  to  lay  his  information  before  Almcyda. 

Lorenzo  Almcyda  was  accordingly  ordered  to  concentrate  his 
ships  on  Cannanore,  and  as  it  happened,  they  rendezvoused  there  on 
the  10th  March  1500,  just  in  time  to  intercept  an  armada  of  Turks 
and  Moors  whom  the  Zamorin  had  launched  against  Cannanore. 
This  armada  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  ten  large  vessels  gathered 
from  Ponnani,  Calicut,  Kappatt,  Pantalayini  Kollam,  and  Dharma- 
pattanam.  Lorenzo  Almeyda  steered  his  ship  straight  betwoen  two 
of  the  enemy  carrying  red-coated  Turkish  soldiers.  Tho  Portuguese 
gunpowder  and  artillery  fire  again  easily  won  the  day,  and  the  armada 
retreated  towards  Hharmapattanam.  Tho  wind  falling  adverse, 
howover,  they  were  again  driven  north  towards  Cannanore.  They 
sent  a  message  to  Lorenzo  to  say  thay  lmd  not  come  to  fight,  and 
wished  to  pass  to  the  northward.  To  this,  however,  Lorenzo  would 
not  listen.  He  again  Hosed  with  them  and  near  three  thousand 
Moslems,  it  is  said,  fell  in  the  battle  and  the  rest  were  scattered  in  all 
directions.  The  Portuguese  loss  was  very  trifling. 

This  victory  completely  established  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  dispute  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  monsoon  in  1500,  the  Portuguese  viceroy  wisely 
determined  to  give  up  the  Anjediva  fort  and  to  concentrate  his  forces 
in  the  Cannanore  and  Cochin  forts,  which  sufficiently  protected  the 

And  it  was  well  he  did  so  ;  for,  in  April  1507,  the  Protuguese  at 
Cannanore  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  a  powerful  attack  from  the 
IColattiri,  assisted  both  by  the  Zamorin  and  the  Moors.  The  old 
Itolattiri,  the  original  friend  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  had  died  and  the 
succession  to  the  raj  had  been  disputed.  The  matter  had  been  left 
to  Hie  arbitration  of  a  Brahman  nominated  by  the  Zamorin,  so  that 
the  new  Kolattiri  was  attached  to  the  Zamorin’s  interests  and  was  no 
friend  of  the  Portuguese. 

Moreover,  a  barbarous  incident  had  justly  incensed  the  people  of 
Kolattunad.  The  Portuguese  permitted  no  native  vessel  to  ply  on  the 
coast  without  their  passes,  signed  by  the  commandants  either  of 
Cochin  or  of  Cannanore.  Chenacheri  Kurup,  the  minister  of  the  old 
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Kolattiri  had  some  years  previously  sent  a  memorial  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  praying  for  an  order  to  the  Portuguese  captains  not  to 
molest  the  Kolattiri’s  petty  islands,  the  Laccadive  group,  and  to 
permit  ten  native  vessels  to  go  annually  to  Hormuz,  or  Gujarat  for  the 
purchase  of  horses,  and  a  fa  vourable  reply  had  been  received.  But  the 
Portuguese  captains  had  obstructed  the  carrying  out  of  the  order, 
and,  perhaps,  they  had  some  excuse  lor  doing  so,  as  several  ( ialicut 
Moors  under  cover  el  this  permission  used  to  carry  on  trade.  The 
Portuguese  captains  were  not  therefore  very  particular  ns  to  what 
vessels  they  took.  And  it  so  happened  about  this  time  that  one  of 
them,  Gonzalo  Van,  meeting  a,  vessel  near  Oumaimre,  overhauled 
her  papers,  and,  declaring  a  pass  which  she  carried  from  Brito,  the 
Oannnnore  commandant,  to  he  a.  forgery,  seized  the  rich  prize,  and, 
to  avoid  discovery,  plundered  and  sank  her  al'tor  sewing  the  crew 
up  in  a  sail  and  throwing  them  overboard.  The  stitching  had  not 
been  firm,  and  the  corpses  of  the  crew  were  washed  up  on  the 
beach.  One  of  the  bodies  was  identified  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Mammali  Marakkar,  and  the  father,  a  very  influential  merchant, 
came  to  the  Cannanoro  fort  and  indignantly  upbraided  .Brito  for 
the  breach  of  the  faith.  Brito  protested  his  innocence,  hut  it  was 
not  believed.  And  the  murdered  man’s  family,  therefore,  went 
in  a  body  to  tile  Valurpattanaiu  palace  ol'tlie  Kolatt  iri  and  demanded 
vengeance.  The  populace  was  greatly  incensed,  and  the  Kolattiri 
reluctantly  consented  to  hostilities. 

The  Portuguese,  seeing  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  people, 
withdrew  within  their  fort,  and  from  27tli  April  l/i(>7,  for  a  period 
of  four  months,  the  fort  was  closely  invested. 

Before  the  breaking  of  the  monsoon,  Brito  communicated  with 
Almeyda  at  Cochin  and  obtained  some  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
and  Gonzalo  Vaz  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  But,  though 
informed  of  this  act  of  justice,  the  Kolattiri  was  not  satisfied. 

He  obtained  twenty-0110  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  Zamorin,  all 
communication  between  tiie  town  and  fort  was  cut  olf  by  a  trench, 
and  forty  thousand  Nayars  wore  entertained  to  besiege  the  place, 
and  tho  Zamorin  subsequently  scut  twenty  thousand  more  to  assist. 

Brito  worked  hard  to  complete  his  defences.  At  last  one  morning, 
the  besiegers  advanced  against  the  lort  in  twelve  columns  of  two 
thousand  men  each,  tom-toms  heating,  rockets  and  blue-lights 
blazing,  and  doughty  champions  dancing  in  front  of  the  army, 
performing  wonderful  athletic  feats. 

The  Portuguese,  poured  in  a  destructive,  fire,  however,  and  drove 
the  invaders  back  before  they  reached  tho  walls. 

The  water  of  the  garrison  came  from  a  well1  situated  a  bowshot 
from  the  walls,  and  each  time  tho  Portuguese  wished  to  draw  water 
they  had  to  fight  for  it,  until  Fernandez,  an  engineer,  hit  upon  tiro 
expedient  of  mining  a  passage  as  far  as  tho  well  and  so  drawing  off 

1  It  is  au  intorosting  fact  that  the  present  Cftnnemora  fort  is  atiJl  dependent 
for  its  wator-supply  on  this  well. 
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Cannanore  to  convey  the  news  to  Almoyda,  for  one  of  tho  first  acts 
of  Coutinho  was  to  release  the  great  Albuquerque  from  custody, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  insignia  of  his  rank  as  viceory.  On  their 
arrival  at  Cochin  (29th  October  1509),  Almeyda  quietly  resigned 
charge  of  his  office  and  made  preparations  to  return  to  Europe. 
He  was,  however,  never  destined  to  reach  Portugal  again,  for  in 
a  petty  quarrel  with  Caflfes  at  a  place  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  viceroys  of  India  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  same  fate  likewise  befell  Brito,  the  famous 
defender  of  the  Cannanore.  fort. 

Coutinho  had  brought  out  instructions  from  Portugal  that 
Calicut  should  he  destroyed.  Such  had  been,  it  is  said,  the  counsel 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  Kolattiri  and  by  the  Cochin  ltaja,  both  of 
whom  envied  and  were  afraid  of  the  Zamorin,  and  benefited  by  his 
misfortunes. 


Accordingly  Albuquerque  and  Coutinho  set  out  for  and  readied 
Calicut  on  4th  January  1510,  timing  their  arrival  there  when  the 
Zamorin  was  absent  from  the  place. 

Landing  in  two  divisions,  Albuquerque  on  the  left  took  the  fort 
by  escalade  and  carried  all  before  him. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  aged  Coutinho,  with  the  right  division, 
sought  and  obtained  a  guide  to  conduct  bis  party  of  eight  hundred 
men  straight  to  the  Zamorin’s  palace.  The  day  was  hot,  Coutinho 
himself  had  no  helmet  or  other  head  covering.  The  country  through 
which  his  division  passed  was  thickly  covered  with  orchards  and  the 
gardens  were  divided  from  cacli  other  (as  they  arc  now)  by  massive 
earthen  embankments.1  Proceeding  thus,  it  is  said,  for  a  mile  and 
a  half,  the  palace  was  at  last  reached,  and  the  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Palace  Guard  and  two  other  chieftains  defending  it  were  slain.  The 
palace  was  sacked,  the  treasure  and  royal  emblems  accumulated  for 
ages  were  seized,  the  precious  stones  were  picked  out  of  tho  idols, 
and  excesses  of  all  kinds  were  committed.  Overcome  by  fatigue 
Coutinho  lay  down  to  rest  on  a  couch  in  one  of  tho  most  spacious 
halls,  and  it  is  said  he  slept  for  over  two  hours.  Suddenly  he  was 
roused  by  the  wild  shouts  of  the  returning  foe,  the  Nayar  guards 
(the  agambadi)  poured  in  from  all  directions  before  lie  could  rally 
iiis  men  ;  the  Portuguese  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  locality,  and  the  Nayars  overwhelmed  them  with 
showers  of  arrows  and  javelins. 


Albuquerque  arrived  on  the  scene  too  late  to  save  his  friend  ; 
Coutinho  and  eighty  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  Albuquerque  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty.  The  palace  was  on  fire,  and  two  of  tire  guns 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  made  a  great  but  ineffectual 
effort  to  retake  them,  and  then  retreated.  The  earthen  embank¬ 
ments  among  the  orchards  obstructed  his  men,  and  at  such  places 


ut  os  that  of  which  the  mounds  forming 
des  of  the  main  road  from  tho  Manna- 
it  tile  Zamorins  are  still  crowned. 
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the  Nayars  pressed  them  hard  and  wounded  many  of  the  Portuguese. 
Albuquerque  himself  was  first  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  his  loot,  and 
then  by  a  stone  which  knocked  him  down  insensible.  Laying  him 
on  shields,  ho  was  carried  without  further  mishap  to  the  shore,  and 
on  reaching  this  the  Portuguese  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
ships  under  rover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Captain 
Rebeilo.  They  loft,  however,  one  hundred  of  their  number  behind. 

After  returning  to  Cochin  and  giving  the  wounded  some  time  to 
recover,  Albuquerque  next  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  1  lorimi/,, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Moslem  trade  in  the  Persian  (lulf.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  up  the  coast  ho  touched  at  1-Ionore,  and  was  there  prevailed 
on  by  the  chieftain  Timmaya  to  attack  (ioa  before  proceeding  to 
Hormuz. 

The  chieftain  of  Goa,  Subbayi,  had  lately  died.  Ho  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  around  him  a  large  following  of  divers 
nations,  and  piracy  on  a  largo  scale  was  there  curried  on. 

Adil  Khan,  his  successor,  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  Goa  1'eil 
an  easy  prey  to  Albuquerque  aided  by  I, ho  Honoro  chief.  On  25th 
February  lull)  Albuquerque  entered  the  place  in  triumph,  and 
found  great  booty,  including  a  largo  number  of' horses  intended  for 
sale  to  tho  Vijayanagar  Raja. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  deep  harbour  like  (ioa  available  for 
shelter  for  even  his  largest  ships  in  the  south-west  monsoon  season 
struck  Albuquerque  vory  forcibly,  and  lie  determined  at  once  to 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  Ami 
to  this  end  he  set  about  strengthening  its  defences. 

He  accordingly  stayed  there  till  tho  monsoon  set  in,  and  mean¬ 
while  despatched  an  embassy  to  Vijayanagar,  proposing  nil  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  against  tiic  Moslems.  But,  Adil  Khan 
then  returning,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  so  effectually  intercepted 
supplies  that  Albuquerque  -was  compelled  at  last  to  evacuate  tho 
place  and  to  retreat  to  Ra-lmndcv,  where  ho  remained  in  great 
stress  for  provisions  all  through  the  monsoon.  Many  desertions 
from  the  Portuguese  ranks  took  place  at  this  time.  At  last,  taking 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  weather,  he  made  good  his  retreat  to 
Anjodiva  (August  1.510),  and  on  15th  September  arrived  at  Canna- 

Tlioro  in  a  largo  tout  orectcd  in  front  of  the  fort  a  grand  durbar 
was  held,  attended  by  tho  IColattiri,  his  minister  Chcnacheri  Kurup, 
and  Mammali  Marakkar,  the  chief  Moor  of  Cannanoro. 

At  this  council  an  urgont  message  was  received  from  Nuno,  left  in 
command  at  Cochin,  that  tho  viceroy  would  at  once  return  thither, 
because  the  reigning  Baja  had,  under  Brahman  advice,  decided  to 
relinquish  the  throne  according  to  custom  on  the  death  of  the  senior 
Raj  a,  wliioh  had  j  ust  taken  plane.  Tho  ruling  Cochin  Rajas  had  been 
previously  in  the  habit  of  rotiring  to  a  pagoda  to  lead  tho  livos 
of  hermits  directly  their  seniors  in  tho  family  died.  This  custom 
was  now  to  be  broken  through  in  deference  to  tho  wishos  of  tho 
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Portugues-3,  to  whose  interest  it  was  that  the  next  senior  in  the 
family,  an  ally  ol' the  Zamorin’s,  should  not  succeed  to  the  raj.  It  was, 
however,  with  much  reluctance  and  with  a  heavy  heart  that  tho 
reigning  Raja  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and  it  was  only  when 
a  number  of  his  chieftains  presented  themselves,  tendered  fealty, 
and  advised  that  tho  Brahmans  should  not  bo  listened  to  in  this 
matte]1,  that  ho  consented  to  break  through  tho  customs  of  his 
ancestors.  Albuqucr  quo  tried  to  reassure  him  and  said, 
“Brahmans’  have  coased  to  rule  this  kingdom.  Tho  mighty 
arm  of  the  foreigner  must  be  respected  in  future.  Seek  asylum 
therefore  in  tho  royal  favor  of  tho  King  of  Portugal,  and  you  will 
never  be  forsaken.” 

In  the  end  of  September  Albuquerque  decided  on  a  second 
expedition  against  Goa,  and  a  fresh  lleet  from  Europe  arrived  just 
as  he  was  organizing  the  expedition  and  enabled  him  to  make  up  his 
force  to  the  necessary  strength. 

Oil  arrival  at  Canuanore,  however,  the  mon  broke  into  mutiny  on 
hearing  that  a  force  of  nine  thousand  Turks  had  been  prepared  to 
meet  them.  The  Zamorin  too  sent  a  force  under  the  rival  Cooliin 
claimant  to  draw  off  the  IColattiri  from  the  Portuguese  alliance. 
Albuquerque  was,  howovor,  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  ho  eventually 
persuaded  the  IColattiris  minister,  Ohenacheri  Kurup,  to  join  his 
expedition  at  tho  head  of  throe  hundred  picked  Nayars,  and  this 
shamed  his  own  mon  into  facing  the  dangers  in  front  of  them. 

Proceeding  up  the  coast,  tile  expedition  touched  at  Ilonoro,  and 
after  ongaging  the  cliiof  of  that  place,  Tiinmnyya,  to  assist  him 
against  Goa,  and  on  1  earning  that  Add  Khan  was  again  absent  from 
the  place,  Albuquerque  determined  on  immediate  attack.  Ho 
reached  Goa  on  St.  Catherine’s  day,  (ith  November  1010,  and  after 
a  contest  lasting  only  for  six  hours  the  place  fell  into  his  hands. 

Albuquerque  took  a  statesmen-like  view  of  his  position,  and  it  was 
undor  his  orders  that  the  foundations  of  Portuguese  power  in  India 
were  laid.  Besides  building  forts  and  churches  and  carrying  out 
various  public  works  with  Moorish  spoils,  he  encouraged  his  men  to 
marry  tho  native  women,  and  on  them  lie  bestowed  the  lands  taken 
from  the  Moors.  To  tho  mixed  race  thus  produced  lie  looked  for  tho 
formation  of  a  native  army  which  should  be  as  powerful  by  land  as 
his  fleet  was  by  sea.  Adhering  to  these  views  with  firmness,  ho  ably 
carried  them  out.  But  the  people  undor  him  thirsted  to  be  rich  ; 
the  means  they  adopted  to  this  end  were  very  frequently  most 
unscrupulous,  and  all  such  irregularities  Albuquerque  repressed 
with  a  heavy  hand.  He  thus  made  numerous  enemi  s  among  his 
own  people.  • 

From  November  1510  Goa  finally  supplanted  Cochin  as  the  chief 
Portuguese  settlement,  and  the  effect  of  the  capture  was  so  great  that . 
the  different  Rajas  of  Southern  India  voluntarily  sent  embassies 
to  Albuquerque  acknowledging  the  Portuguese  supremacy. 

To  ruin  tho  Moslem  trade  in  India  and  the  East  had  been  the  aim 
of  all  the  Portuguese  commanders  from  Ha  Gama’s  time  downwards. 
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The  animal  quantity  of  pepper  to  bo  supplied  to  them  was 
fixed  as  fifteen  thousand  candies,  and  the  price  to  be  gover¬ 
ned  by  that  prevailing  at  Goohin. 

A  moiety  of  the  customs  revenue  was  to  bo  paid  as  tribute  to 
the  King  of  Portugal. 

The  loss  incurred  by  tho  destruction  of  the  factory  planted  by 
Cabral  was  to  be  made  good  from  tire  Zamorin’s  treasury. 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the  Portuguese  sot  to  work  to 
erect  a  fort  at  Calicut.  Tho  site  selected  appears  to  have  been  on  tho 
northern  bank  of  the  Kallayi  rivor  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Calicut.  The  position  chosen  had  tho  advantage  of  being  flankod  on 
two  sides  by  water.  The  fort  was  square  in  form  with  flanking 
bastions  at  the  corners  facing  the  sea.  Tho  Zamonn  personally 
exerted  himself  to  help  the  engineer,  Thomas  Fernandez,  who 
built  it. 

This  arrangement  with  the  Zamorin  increased  Albnquorqnc’s 
famo  in  Europe.  He  sent  tigers  and  elephants  to  Portugal ;  somo 
of  them  were  passed  on  to  Romo.  His  zeal  was,  however,  disparaged 
by  slanderers  among  his  own  officers,  and  tile  King  of  Portugal  began 
to  take  alarm  at  his  increasing  renown. 

In  February  1515,  Albuquerque  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  for 
ruining  the  Moslem  trade,  and  this  was  directed  against  Hormuz, 
the  emporium  of  the  Porsian  Gulf.  This  placo  fell  an  easy  conquest. 

But  meanwhile  tho  slanderers’  tales  had  been  lk  toned  to  and  Albu  - 
querque’s  supeiv-ea- ion  had  been  doomed.  Hi1  successor,  Suarez, 
sailed  in  April  and  reached  Goa  oil  2nd  September  .1515.  Albu¬ 
querque  was  still  absent  on  the  Hormuz  expedition,  and  a  ship  was 
despatched  to  convey  to  him  tlio  news.  His  anguish  was  great 
when  he  came  to  know  that  men  whom  ho  had  sent  in  disgrace  to 
Europe  had  returned  in  high  offices  of  State.  “  Oh  holy  Jesus,  deli¬ 
ver  mo  from  this  dilemma.  When  1  serve  my  long  loyally,  the  people 
hate  me  !  When  1  serve  the  people  the.  king  hates  mo  1  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  bid  farewell  to  tho  world.  All  ! 
do  not  forsake  an  aged  man.” 

Falling  ill  of  dysentery,  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  and  placidly 
aoquioscod  therein.  His  ship  arrived  at  Goa  on  IGtli  Decern bor  ;  a 
boat  was  despatched  to  shoro  to  fetch  a  priest ;  he  received  tho  last 
offices  of  the  Church,  and  oil  the  17th  he  died,  aged  03  years. 

Albuquerque  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  natives  for  his  justice 
and  honesty.  These  good  qualities  lived  long  in  their  memories, 
and  offerings  and  vows  wore  made  at  his  tomb  by  all  classes  and 
oroods  among  the  natives. 

The  events  of  tho  next  few  years  do  not  present  many  features  of 
interest.  But  an  important  change  came  over  the  Portuguese 
administration.  In  1517  a  Finance  Minister  was  sent  out  from 
Europe  to  control  expenditure,  and  as  a  check  on  the  hitherto 
unlimited  powers  of  the  Viceroy.  Dissensions  of  course  arose 
directly  he  tried  to  exerciso  his  authority,  and  in  the  end  he  had  to 
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go  home.  From  this  lime  forward  the  Home  Government  displayed 
great  j ealousy  and  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  its  Indian  adminis¬ 
trators,  ami  frequently  cancelled  their  orders.  This  treatment 
naturally  produced  indifference  in  public  affairs,  and  resulted  in 
every  one  connected  with  the  administration  striving  to  amass 
wealth  without  earing  much  how  it  was  obtained. 

In  11317  Suarez  arranged  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of  Quiloii. 
Compensation  was  given  for  the  loss  of  the  former  factory,  control  of 
the  pepper  trade  was  obtained,  and  a  fresh  factory  was  erected, 
probably  on  the  site,  of  the  existing  fort  at  Tangasseii .  An  un¬ 
successful  expedition  against  Jeddah,  and  the  subjugation  of  Egypt 
by  the  Turks,  also  marked  this  year.  The  impending  trouble  from 
a  fresh  Egyptian  expedition  consequently  passed  over. 

In  1518  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Maldives  and  to  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  end  of  the  year  a  change  of  viceroys  took  place,  Scqueira 
succeeding  Suarez. 

In  1519  some  trading  Moslems,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Portuguese  factory  at  the  Maldives,  massacred  the  garrison, 
and  from  this  time  forward  tho  islanders,  including  probably  those 
of  Minicoy,  wore  not  interfered  with  by  the  Portuguese,  and  in 
course  of  time  became  Muhammadans.  In  this  same  year  in 
September  tho  Quilon,  or  rather  Tangussori,  fort,  (Fort,  Thomas) 
was  begun  secretly  by  the  Commandant  Rodrigues  under  pretence 
of  repairing  the  factory,  and  was  completed  and  armed  ;  and,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement  giving  the  Portuguese  the  control 
of  the  pepper  trade,  Rodrigues  seized  five  thousand  bullock-loads 
of  that  article  which  certain  traders  from  the  East  Coast  had 
oolleoted  in  barter  for  five  thousand  bullock-loads  of  rice,  and 
which  they  were  on  the  poult,  of  taking  across  the  ghauts  via  the 
Arinnkavu  Pass.  From  that  time  forward,  East  Coast  merchants 
were  afraid  to  cross  by  that  pass  lor  trade  at  Quilon  and  it  gradually 
fell  into  disuse.  It  was  m  this  year  also  that  Sequoira,  the 
Vieoroy,  with  a  band  of  men  witnessed  near  Cochin  a.  duel '  on 
a  very  big  scale  between  a  chieftain  of  the  Zamorin  ami  a  uhioftain 
of  Cochin,  hour  thousand  men  were  ongagod  on  each  side,  and 
while  tho  lighting  was  in  progress  one  of  the  Portuguese  struck 
in  with  tho  Zamorm’s  moil,  whereupon  the  Cochin  men  scut 
a  flight  of  arrows  into  tho  Portuguese  spectators  and  killed,  five 
of  thorn,  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

In  January  1 520,  another  expedition  against  Jeddah  was  des¬ 
patched.  but  it  scorns  to  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing,  and  in 
the  monsoon  of  that  year,  Fort  Thomas  at  Tangassori  was  besieged. 
Tho  garrison,  numbering  only  thirty  Europeans,  had  rice  to  eat, 
but  little  else,  and  wore  driven  to  making  curry  of  rats  to  give  their 
rioo  a  flavour.  In  August,  however,  provisions  and  reinforcements 
arrived  from  Cochin,  and  tho  two  Queens  of  Quilon  sued  for  and 
obtained  peace. 
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Ill  1521  the  Cochin  Raja,  smarting  undor  the  rocolleotion  of  the 
former  defeats  sustained  attlio  Zamorin’s  hands,  thouglit  he  saw  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  the  latter,  which  ho  did  with 
a  force  of  fifty  thousand  Nayars,  and  the  Portuguese,  disregarding 
troaty  obligations  sent  some  gunners  to  assist  him.  But  the 
Brahmans  came  to  the  Zamorin’s  assistance,  and  by  cursing  the  land 
which  gave  protection  to  the  Parangis  (Portuguese),  succocclod  in 
making  many  of  tho  Cochin  Raja’s  followers  dosist  from  the  on  tor- 
prise,  and  the  rest  were  easily  driven  back  into  I, heir  own  limits. 

The  Portuguese  too,  under  Sequel™,  mado  thomsclvcs  vory  much 
disliked  by  the  natives  by  refusing  to  rocognise  thcii  own  passos  to 
native  ships  engaged  ill  trade ;  in  fact,  the  Portuguese  ship  captains 
booamo  little  hotter  than  organised  pirates.  Petitions  wont  homo, 
particularly  from  Cannanoro.  and  in  consequonoo  of  theso  Sequoira 
was  recalled  and  Bon  Duarte  do  Menezes  camo  out  as  Viceroy  with 
orders  to  maintain  peaco  and  to  propagate  Christianity. 

In  January  1523,  Menezes  came  to  Calicut,  and  thoi  o  fonndtohis 
astonishment  that  tilings  wire  rapidly  assuming  a  warlike  aspect. 
Tiro  Zamorin  was  dead  and  his  successor  did  not  favour  the  Portu¬ 
guese  allianco.  Moreover,  tho  piratical  acts  of  the  Portuguese  had 
made  the  Moorish  merchants  desperate.  The  Viceroy,  to  avoid  war, 
adopted  tho  rcadiost  means  for  bringing  it  on  by  overlooking  insults 
to  his  people.  His  own  Secretary  (Castro)  was  grossly  insulted  in 
Calicut  bazaar  and  driven  back  with  his  rotinuo  into  tho  fort  by  the 
rabble  with  stones,  several  of  the  retinue  being  wounded,  and  no 
notice  was  talcon  of  the  affront.  When  therefore  Monezos  sailed 
with  all  the  available  ships  to  Hormuz,  a  Moorish  merchant,,  one 
Kuti  Ali  of  Tanur  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  a  flout,  of  two  h  undred 
vessels  to  Calicut,  to  load  eight  ships  with  poppor,  and  to  despatch 
them  with  a  convoy  of  forty  vessels  to  the  Red  Sea  before  the  very 
oyos  of  tho  Pov  ugueso. 

On  the  11th  or  (perhaps)  21st  of  September  1524,  “  there  arrived 
at  the  bar  of  Goa  D.  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  discovered  India,  as 
Vioeroy  of  India.”  Ho  camo  in  great  state  as  befitted  his  position, 
with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  carrying  three  thousand  men,  and  his 
mission  was  to  reform  the  abuses  which  had  oropt  into  tho  adminis¬ 
tration. 

On  reaching  tho  land  at  Dabul  “  and  with  tho  wind  becalmed, 
during  the  watch  of  daybreak,  tho  soa  tromblod  in  such  a  maimer, 
giving  such  great  buffets  to  the  ships,  that  all  thought  they  wore  on 
shoals,  and  struck  tho  sails,  and  lowered  tho  boats  into  tho  sea  with 
great  shouts  and  oriesand  d.scharge  of  oannon.”  On  sounding,  they 
found  no  bottom,  “  and  they  cried  to  God  for  morcy,  because  the 
ships  pitched  so  violently  that  the  mon  could  not  stand  upright  and 
the  chests  wore  sent  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other.”  Tl>e 
trembling  came,  died  away,  and  was  renewed  “  each  time  during 
the  space  of  a  Credo.”  The  subterranean  disturbance  lasted  about 
an  horn-,  “  in  which  tho  water  made  a  great  boiling  up,  one  sea 
struggling  with  another.”  When  daylight  was  fully  come,  they  saw 
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it,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Portuguese.  Meantime  the  young  George 
Tellia  had  encountered  the  younger  Kutti  Ali  near  Goa  and  had 
defeated  him  too. 

When  the  royal  dospatoh  was  opened  after  Da  Gama’s  death,  it 
was  found  that  Henry  Menezes  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  event  of  his  death. 

About  thetiineofDaGama’sdeath,  the  Moors,  with  ilioZiunorin’s 
approval,  made  an  onslaught  on  the  Cranganoro  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  reason  allogod  bonig  1  hat  the  Moors  had  rcsoi'tod  to  various 
tricks  for  adulterating  the  popper,  otc.,  brought  to  market,  and 
some  Jews  and  Christians  had  beon  specially  selocted  to  discover 
such  tricks  and  mete  out  justice  to  the  offenders.  Assembling  from 
Calicut,  Pantalayini  Kollam,  Kappatt  “  Turkoz  ”  (?  Trikkodi), 
Chaliyam,  Parappanangadi ,  "  Xravanoore  ”  (?)  Tailin',  Paroni, 
Pomiani,  and  “  Baleenghat,"  the  Moors  mustered  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  grabs  and  attackod  Cranganoro.  They  slow  many  Tows 
and  drove  out  tho  rest  to  a  villago  to  tho  cast,  but  wlron  they 
attacked  the  Christians,  tho  Nayars  of  the  place  retaliated,  and,  in 
turn  di'ove  all  the  Moors  out  of  Cranganoro. 

One  of  the  first  aots  of  Henry  Menezes’  rule,  when  bo  arrived  at 
Cannanoro  on  his  way  to  the  south  from  Goa,  was  to  order  U10  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  pirate  Bala  Hassau,  who  had  beon  delivered  up  by  the 
Kolattiri  on  a  domand  from  Da  Gama.  Th  is  man  was  related  to  tho 
family  of  the  Arakal  Raja  of  Cannanoro  (Mappilla),  and  bribes  to  a 
largo  amount  woro  offered  for  his  release,  but  in  vain.  Tho  Kolat¬ 
tiri  also  offered  a  visit  to  the  Vi  ooroy  to  intercede  for  him,  but  tho 
execution  was  not  stayed.  Tho  Moors  woro  greatly  disgusted  at  this 
and  decided  that  in  the  futuro  they  should  aot  independently  of  tho 
Kolattiri  altogether.  And  the  Kolattiri  on  his  part  asked  the 
Viceroy  to  punish  those  Moors  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Darona- 
pattanam  Island.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  organised,  and  the 
towns,  bazaars  and  shipping  at  Dannapattanain  and  at  Maho  wore, 
destroyed  (January  1625). 

On  reaching  Caliout,  Monozes  found  that  the  place  had  boon 
attacked  by  the  Zamorin’s  troops  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  tho 
Zamorin  pretondod  ho  was  now  inclined  to  sue  for  peace.  Pushing 
on  to  Cochin,  Menezes  thoro  received  another  message  fiom  tho 
Zamorin  asking  for  peace,  but  in  roality  it  was  only  a  protonoo  to 
gain  time  till  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon.  Hurrying  his  prepara¬ 
tion,  therefore,  Menezes  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  so  he 
sailed  for  Ponnani  and  there  burnt  the  town  and  seized  or  burnt  the 
shipping  (26th  Pebruary  1525). 

Pantalayini  Kollam,  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Mecca,  next 
oooupied  his  attention.  It  was  defended  by  three  bastions  on 
a  hill 1  with  many  guns.  A  canal  had  been  dug  communioating 
with  the  sea  and  the  ships  and  meroantilewaro  houses  lay  along 
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this  canal.  The  town  was  defended  by  twenty  thousand  Nayars 
and  Moors. 

Monezcs  arrived  bcforo  it  one  evening,  and  both  parties  made 
great  preparations  for  the  fight  on  the  morrow.  The  Portuguese 
noxt  day  lauded  in  three  divisions  and  wcro  completely  victorious, 
taking,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  and  quantities  of 
ammunition.  The  town  and  bazaar  and  shipping  woro  all  burnt,  and 
the  Portuguso  carried  off  with  them  forty  vessels  to  Cannanore, 
where  til  oy  arrived  on  lltli  March  1525. 

The  effect  of  this  victory  was  great,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Portuguese  for  valour  was  revived. 

The  Viceroy  next  dealt  with  the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  are 
eighteen  in  number.  Orders  had.  come  from  Portugal  that  if  the 
Kolattiri  would  supply  all  the  coir  (for  which  the  islands  are  famous) 
required  by  the  Portuguso  at  a  cheap  rate,  he  ought  keep  the  islands. 
Mcnozos,  at  an  interview  with  thoKolal  r,iri,timn  demanded  a  thousand 
candies  per  annum  of  coir.  The  Kolattiri  replied  be  could  not 
undertake  to  supply  this  quantity  and  said  he  preferred  giving  up 
the  islands.  This  was  accoi  dingly  done,  and  Menozes  stationed  there 
forty  soldiers  ami  imposed  an  import  duty  on  all  rico  taken  to  the 
islands.  With  the  sum  thus  collected,  ho.  was  ablo  to  buy  the  coir 
required  and.  to  pay  for  the  establishment. 

Ho  next  blockaded  the  coast  to  intercept,  the  supplies  of  rico 
required  at  Calicut,  and  two  naval  actions,  both  in  favour  of  the 
Portuguese,  woro  fought  near  Mount  Deli. 

War  with  the  Zamorin  was  clearly  impending,  although  ho  still 
pretended  to  want  peace  with  a  view  to  throw  the  Portuguese  off 
their  guard  ;  sothoOalicut  fort  was  first  provisioned  and  strengthened 
for  the  monsoon  season,  and  Captain  Lima,  with  throe  hundred 
men,  undertook  its  defence. 

Tlie  Kurumbranad  Raja  and  Tinayanoheri  Elayad  invested  the 
place  with  their  Nayars  directly  the  monsoon  set  in,  and  they  were 
helped  by  a  band  of  Moors  under  the  command  of  a  skilled  European 
engineer  who  had  three  years  before  been  made  a,  captain  at  the  siege 
in  Rhode  Island  by  the  Turks  (1522),  and  who,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  renounced  Christianity  and  became  a  Muhammadan.  He 
threw  up  trenches  and  placed  guns  in  Vaimattan  paramba,  south  of 
the  fort,  and  in  tire  street  of  Ohinakkotta  (Chinese  fort).  The 
Portuguese  retired  within  their  fort  after  destroying  all  outlying 
warehouses  and  buildings.  They  had  water  and  rice  sufficient  for 
one  year,  and  curry  stuff  and  oil  for  one  month. 

On  the  13th  June  1525,  the  Zamorin  himself  came  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  force,  and  Lima,  although  the  monsoon  was  then  blowing, 
despatched  a  boat  to  Cochin  for  assistance.  'The  boat  reached  there 
after  much  buffeting  on  l Oth  July,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men 
were  despatched  to  succour  Calicut.  Only  thirty-five  of  them  landed 
with  great  difficulty,  owing1  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea,  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  under  protection  of  the  fort  guns.  The  rest, 
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it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one  at.  hand  to  organize  the  defence 
against  the  Turks,  the  next  despatch  was  opened  and  Sampayo,  at 
Cochin,  was  found  to  be  the  next  nominee.  He  was  informed  of  this, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  reins  oi  government,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  put  Goa,  Cannanore  and  Coelun  m  a  posture  of  defence 
to  resist  the  expected  Turkish  expedition.  Port  St.  Angelo  at 
Cannanore  was  extended  uji  to  I  lie  well  on  winch  the  garrison  depen¬ 
ded  for  drinking  water,  and  Fort  Emmanuel  at  Cochin  had  bastions 
erected  on  the  sea  side  ul  the  work. 

Dissensions  at  Mascarcnhas  supersession,  however,  arose,  and 
the  Portuguese  were  divided  into  two  parties,  and  party  spirit  ran 
high. 

Fortunately  for  them, m milar  dissensions  had  arisen  in  the  Turkish 
fleet  despatched  to  India,  and  anxiety  on  that  account  was  allayed 
bv  the  news  that  the  I  urks  had  failed  to  take  Aden. 

This  news  was  conveyed  to  Portugal  by  the  overland  route  via 
Hormuz  through  the  Turkish  dominions,  m  the  wonderfully  short 
space  of  three  months,  I, lie  first  occasion  on  which  the  overland  route 
was  ever  used  for  the  purpose.  When  M asoarenhas  arrived  from 
Malacca,  lie  was  favourably  received  at  Quilon.  but  at  Cochin  he  was 
driven  again  on  board  his  ship.  Sailing  to  Con,  Sampayo  there 
seized  him.  put  him  in  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Cannanore,  where,  in 
turn,  the  garrison  honourably  received  him.  In  July,  arbitration 
as  to  the  rival  claims  was  resorted  to,  and  the  result  being  in  favour 
of  Sampayo,  Mnsoarenhas  sailed  for  Europe  (21st  December  1527). 

Various  combinations  of  pirate  boats  under  the  Kutti  Alis  were 
dispersed  during  the  early  partof  1528,  andm  September  of  that  year 
there  occurred  a  violent  storm  while  some  Portuguese  ships  were 
lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  ( iliot.wai  River.  The  wind  came,  it  is  said, 
from  the  east.  but.  if  that,  was  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
several  ships  were  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked  and  the  crews 
massacred,  for  ail  east  wind  ought  to  have  blown  them  out  to  sea. 

In  the  following  month ,  the  Viceroy  made  a  descent,  on  Puraldsat, 
the  Nayar  chieftain  of  which  had.  up  l.o  the  l  ime  of  the  attack  on 
Panta.la.ymi  KoUam.  been  a  lirm  ally  of  the  Portuguese  and  had 
joined  them  on  several  expeditions  with  Ins  men.  On  that,  and 
probably  mi  previous  occasions  also,  the  Purakkat  people,  however, 
had  been  on  the  svateh  for  the  plundering  rathor  than  for  the  fighting, 
and  while  Piivakknt  was  lazily  looking  on  at  the  fight  at  Panlalayini 
Kollani  and  watching  Ins  chance  for  plunder,  Henry  Mene/.es,  the 
Viceroy,  in  a  rage  directed  one  of  lus  men  to  aim  ‘  al,  that  idle 
fellow.”  Purakkat  was  wounded  m  the  leg  and  fell,  but  concealed 
bis  feelings  of  indignation  at,  the  tune.  Afterwards,  howevei,  he 
joined  the  Zamonn  against  the  Portuguese,  and  was  m  particular 
present  at  the  siege  of  Calicut  fort.  It  was  to  take  vengeance  for 
his  desertion  that  the  Viceroy  attacked  bis  territory,  and  he  further 
timed  his  attack  so  as  to  arrive  there  when  the  chief  was  absent. 
On  the  1 5th  October  1528  the  Portuguese  took  the  place  and  obtained 
a  very  rich  booty.  Each  of  the  thousand  men  engaged  obtained  as 
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liis  share,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  eight  hundred  gold  pollutes  (ducats), 
and  Sampayo  himself  got  a  lakh  of  them.  Punikkat  after  this 
sharp  lesson  returned  to  his  allegiance  and  continued  steadfast  in 
it  up  to  the  very  last. 

In  October  11529,  Sampayo’s  successor  (Ntmlio  I)  Acuiilia)ai lived 
with  orders  to  send  Sampayo  in  custody  to  lOurope,  and  this  was  at 
once  done  when  Sampayo  boarded  the  Viceroy  s  ship  at  (  ainiaiiorc 
on  tlie  1 8th  November. 

Tile  now  Viceroy  governed  with  justice  and  impartiality,  and  the 
Portuguese  under  his  rule  again  became  all-powerful,  so  that  in  1  fill  I 
the  Zamorin  again  began  to  think  of  a  Portuguese  alliance. 

Terms  ofpea.ee  were  arranged,  and  the  Portuguese  selected  a  site 
for  a  new  fort  in  the  Zamorni’s  territory.  The  place  selected  was  tho 
Island  of  Ohaliyain.1  The  position  was  well  chosen  for  the  object 
which  the  Portuguese  from  Cabral  s  time  had  kepi,  steadily  m  view, 
namely,  "to  nun  the  trade  ot  the  Moors.’  Z.s 3  locu.i  ultra  Cah- 
cutum  limit  hitim  appniiu  navufalnh  imlmno  vmposUus,  mire,  faclus 
cm l  ml  A  rabian  mfestandu  com.me.rcw  cl  Zamonm  conn  ha  cxplommla., 
conalusque  oppnmcndos.  And  its  advantages  are  further  set  out  m 
Zem-ud-dm’s  wrok.  From  their  fort  there  the  Portuguese,  were  able 
as  MafTeius  says,  to  watch  the  Zntnonn’s  movements,  because  “  tho 
Zamorin,  his  troops,  and,  indeed,  all  travellers  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion  were  obliged  to  pass  ”  that  way  along  the  coast,  and  the  fort 
“  thus  commanded  the  trade  between  Arabia,  and  Calicut.”  Securely 
posted  at  Ohaliyain,  the  Portuguese,  with  the  aid  of  their  armed 
boats,  which  could  ply  at  all  seasons  of  tho  year  as  far  up  the  Bcvpore 
river  as  Avikkod,  and  even  farther  into  the  very  lioa.it.  of  tho  ghaut 
forests,  were  m  an  unequalled  position  to  harass  tho  Zaniorm  by 
overhauling  all  traffic  between  the  portions  of  his  dominions  lying 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  that  river.  This  armed  patrol 
service  in  fact  cut  his  dominions  in  half,  and  all  merchandise  passing 
to  Calicut  from  the  southern  territory  could  be  overhauled  as  it 
passed.  Even  his  troops,  unless  they  swam  the  river  whilst  the 
Portuguese  patrol  boats  were  absent,  could  not  cross  the  stream 
without  seeking  Portuguese  permission.  No  wonder,  thou,  that, 
Zein-ud-din  described  the  Protugnese  official  who  negotiated  the 
peace  as  a  “  master  of  the  greatest  subtlety  and  cunning  and  capable, 
of  employing  the  deepest  stratagems.” 

There  accordingly  a  fort  “  of  great  solidity  and  strength  ”  was 
built,  and  in  making  it  tho  Portuguese  were  not  particular  as  to  the 
materials  employed.  They  threw  down  tho  ancient  Jamat  mosque3 
and  even  “  demolished  the.  tombs  of  the  Moslems,  and  carried  off  the 
stones  of  which  they  had  been  built  to  complete  their  fortress.” 
On  being  remonstrated  with  for  this,  the  Vioeroy  liimself  came  to  the 
place  and  ordered  that  the  materials  belonging  to  tho  Portuguese 
only  should  be  employed.  The  work  of  destruction  went  on  however 
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and  it  then  transpired  that  the  local  chief  lmd  sold  the  mosque  and 
tombs  to  the  Portuguese.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  summarily 
dealt  with  bv  the  Zamorin. 

The  building  of  this  fort  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on 
tho  events  that  followed,  for  the  Portuguese  hold  of  the  Moslem  trade 
grew  stronger  than  ever  in  consequence.  And  the  events  of  the  next 
few  years  might  he  Hummed  up  in  a  few  words  us  fruitless  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Moors  to  break  the  chains  that  bound  them  in  this 
respect. 

Tn  1537  tho  Portuguese  made  a  descent  on  Poronoy  and  killed 
Kutti  Ibrahim  Marakknr  and  others  because  a  vessel  had  sailed  to 
Jeddah  with  popper  and  ginger  without  obtaining  a,  Portuguese  pass, 
and  punishment  wan  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  act, 
which  would  have  caused  the  Portuguese  great  loss. 

In  consequence  of  this  tho  Zainorin  started  for  Oranganore  to 
attack  the  Portuguese  and  the  Cochin  Raja,  but  his  courage  failed 
him.  and  to  protect  the  place' for  the  future  the  Portuguese  erected 
a  fort  at  Oranganore,  "by  which  and  other  acts  of  theirs  ’’  Zcin-ud-din 
says.  '  the  Zamonn  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.” 

Tn  the  same  year'  (1537)  the  Portuguese  followed  up  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  Kayil,  to  the  oast  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  destroyed  a  Moorish 
fleet  winch  had  rende'/voused  there.  And  a  somewhat  similar  event 
occurred  in  the  year  following. 

In  1530  peace  followed,  and  the  Zamorin’s  subjects  again  agreed 
to  accept  the  Portuguese  passes. 

Tn  1550  war  again  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  Zamorin 
interfering  in  the  succession  to  the  chiefship  of  some,  territory  near 
Cochin  famous  for  its  popper.  Its  chief  was  called  by  the  Portuguese 
“the  great  pepper-owner.”  The  chief  was  slain  and  the  Zamorin 
came  south  to  avenge  his  death.  The  hostilities  which  ensued  caused 
him  to  expend  “  much  good  substance,  which  never  returned  either 
to  himself  or  to  Ilia  posterity.”  The  Portuguese  retaliated  by  making 
descents  on  the  coast  towns,  particularly  on  Pantalayini  Kollam, 
destroying  mosques  and  houses,  and  giving  ono-1  bird  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  “  martyrdom.” 

In  1552  tho  Zamorin  received  assistance  in  heavy  guns  landed  at 
Ponnani,  brought  Ihither  by  Yoosuf,  a  Turk,  who  had  sailed  against 
the  monsoon. 

But  by  1555  the  desultory  war  had  exhausted  the  resources  both 
of  tho  Zamorin  and  of  bis  Moorish  subjects,  and  the  inevitable  had  to 
be  submitted  to  once  more. 

-  Peace  was  restored  on  condition  that  the  Portuguese  ship  passes 
should  be  taken  out  by  traders. 

Again,  in  1557,  the  Moors  in  North  Malabar  began  hostilities,  and 
these  continued  till,  in  1559,  they  made  the  usual  submission  and 
agreed  to  take  out  the.  hateful  passes, 
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It  was  at  this  time  (about  1500)  that  the  Portuguese  began  to  be 
most  stringent  in  enforcing  their  pass  rules.  They  confiscated  all 
vessels  not  carrying  their  passes,  even  in  cases  in  which  passes  had 
been  duly  taken  out  and  had  been  accidentally  lost,  and  it  is  alleged 
they  were  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  what  became  of  the  crews. 
Zein-utl-clin,  who  is,  however,  a  not  altogether  disinterested  witness, 
says  that  they  massacred  the  crews  by  cutting  their  throats,  or  lying 
them  up  with  ropes  or  in  nets  and  throwing  thorn  overboard. 

However  divergent  might  be  the  viows  ofPortnguoso  viceroys  and 
commandants  on  other  points,  they  appear  to  have  boon  at  one  on 
this  question  of  the,  advisability  of  destroying  tho  Moorish  trade. 
Their  policy  was,  therefore,  consistent  and  directed  to  one  end. 
They  began  by  making  contraband  any  trallic  in  the  articles  o f  pepper 
and  ginger.  Thoy  next  excluded  Muhammadans  from  tho  trade 
“  in  the  bark  of  spice  trees,  and  in  tho  clove  j'illi-tlower,  and  the  herb 
fennel,  and  in  produce  of  this  kind.’.'  Lr/atli/,  they  closed  to 
Muhammadan  merchants  "  the  Arabian  ports,  and  Malacca,  and 
Resha,  and  Thinasnrco,  and  other  places,”  so  that  there  remained 
to  the  Muhammadans  of  Malabar  “of  their  coast  trade,  nothing 
but  the  petty  traffic  in  Indian  nut,  coconut,  and  cloth,  whilst  their 
foreign  voyages  of  travel  were  confined  to  the  ports  of  Gujarat,  the 
Conean,  Solmundel,  and  the.  countries  about  Kneel.” 

Moreover,  the  Portuguese  also  obtained  the  control  of  the  lice 
trade  from  ffnnore,  Barcelore,  and  Mangalore  by  building  forts 
designed  to  prevent  Malabar  merchants  from  collecting  rice  in  gra¬ 
naries  and  exporting  it,  as  was  their  custom  from  those  places,  “  to 
Malabar  generally,  to  Goa,  and  even  to  the  Arabian  ports.”  Down 
to  the  present  day  an  artificial  famine  can  always  be  produced  in 
Malabar  by  stopping  its  imports  of  grain,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

These  stringent  measures  led  to  the  Moors  fitting  out  piratical 
fleets  of  small  floats — chiefly  at  Valarpattanam,  “  Turkov.  ”  1 


name  of  tho  Kotnfklial  Kunlmli  Mamkkm-8.  The  family  originfllly  hailed 
Pantnlayini  Kollom.  Probably  at  tho  timo  whoa  Hoary  Mumozoh  destroyed 


ing  from  tho  south  across  tho  Kota  rivor  mouth,  and  it.  completely  commanded 
tho  bar  of  tho  rivor  and  the  shipping  which  lay  insido  i(.  Tho  position  was  ono  of 
great  strength  against  anciont  artillery  ns  it  was  protected  on  two  sides  (north  and  cast,) 
by  wator,  on  a  third  side  (the  west)  by  a  swampy  salt  marsh,  through  which  tho  river, 

now  (18S5)  forced  its  way.  On  the  south  tho  narrow  nock  of  land  was  oneily  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  rampart.  This  fort  lay  just  opposito  to  Putupatlanom,  tho  ancient, 
soat  of  the  Tekkalonkur  (Southern  Regent)  of  Kollaltumid.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  spaoo  to  relate  the  history  of  this  family,  whoso  descendants  still  livo  in 
Kottakkal  in  compavativo  poverty.  Tho  tombs  of  tho  first  of  the  Kunhali  Marak- 
kavs  and  of  the  mother  of  the  founder  of  tho  family  (who  had  no  titlo),  oro  still 
pointod  out  in  a  building  attached  to  tho  chief  mosque  of  the  place.  A  memorial 
tomb  to  tho  founder  of  the  family,  who  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese  and  “  received 
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(ITrikkodi)  and  Pantalayini  Kollam  to  prey  on  the  commerce  of 
the  Portuguese  and  their  allies.  In  this  they  were  at  first  very 
successful,  and  the  Portuguese  thereupon  began  ‘‘  an  indiscriminate 
plunder  of  the  property  of  Muhammadans,  and  were  guilty  of  great 
oppression,  for  which  there  was  none  among  them  (Muhammadans) 
able,  or  willing  to  grunt  redress.” 

Nor  did  the.  Portuguese  content  themselves  with  suppressing  the 
Muhammadan  trade  ;  they  tried  to  convert  the  Moslems  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  it  is  related  that,  in  15(12,  they  seized  a,  largo  number  of 
Moorish  merchants  at  (Ion  and  forcibly  converted  them.  Of  course 
those  converts  reverted  to  their  own  religion  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

55ein-ud-din’s  indictment  of  the  Portuguese  for  these  and  similar 
oppressions  is  very  forcible.  They  were  “  guilty  of  actions  the  most 
diabolical  and  infamous,  such  indeed  as  are,  beyond  the  power  of 
description  ;  they  having  made  the  Muhammadans  to  be  a  just  and  a 
laughing  stock,  displaying  towards  thorn  the  greatest  contempt ; 
employing  them  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  and  in  other  menial 
employments  ;  spitting  in  their  faces  and  upon  their  persons  ; 
hindering  them  on  their  journeys,  particularly  when  proceeding 
on  voyages  to  Mecca  ;  destroying  their  property  ;  burning  their 
dwellings  and  mosques  ;  seizing  their  ships  :  defacing  and  treading 
under  foot  their  archives  and  writings  :  bin  ning  their  records  ; 
profaning  the  sanctuaries  of  their  moqtics  ;  even  striving  to  make  the 
professors  of  Tslamism  apostates  from  their  creed  and  worshippers 
of  their  crucifixes,  and  seeking,  by  bribes  of  money,  to  induco  to  their 
apostocy.  Moroovor,  docking  out  their  women  with  jewels  and  fine 
clothing  in  order  to  load  away  and  ontico  after  thorn  tho  women  of 
the  Muhammadans  ;  slaying  also  tho  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  all 
who  embraced  Islomism,  and  practising  upon  thorn  all  kinds  of 
enmities  ;  openly  uttoring  oxocrations  upon  tho  Prophet  of  God 
(upon  whom  may  tho  divino  favor  and  grace  for  ever  rest)  ;  confining 
his  followers  and  incarcerating  thorn.  Furtlior  binding  thorn 
with  ponderous  shackles  and  exposing  (hem  in  tiro  markets  for  sale, 
aftor  tiro  mannor  that  slaves  arc  sold  ;  and  when  so  oxposed,  tortur¬ 
ing  them  with  all  sorts  of  painful  inflictions,  in  order  to  exact  more 
from  thorn  for  thoir  freedom.  Huddling  thorn  togothor  into  a  dark 
noisome  and  horriblo  building  ; 1  and  wlion  performing  the  ablutions 
directed  by  thoir  law,  boating  thorn  with  slippors  ;  torturing  them 
with  firo  ;  soiling  and  making  slavos  of  some,  and  harassing  others 
with  disgusting  employments  ;  in  short,  in  their  treatment  of  tho 
Mnliammadans  they  proved  thomsolvos  devoid  of  all  compassion.” 
“  For  how  many  womon  of  noble  birth,  thus  made  captive  (at  sea) 
did  they  not  incarcerate,  aftorwards  violating  thoir  persons  for  tho 


1  This  refers  to  the  priHOil  of  tho  Inquisition  at.  Goa,  culled  by  tho  Portliguoso 
“Algowar.”  It  was  thus  dosoribocl  by  M.  Dollon,  who  was  confined  in  it :  “This 
prison  was  more  foul,  dark,  and  horriblo  than  any  ono  I  had  soon,  and  I  doubt  wliother 
there  nan  bo  ono  so  nauseous  and  appalling."  Ho  was  told  that  forty  out  of  fifty 
Malabar  pirates  confinod  in  it  some  years  before  his  time  hanged  themselves  with 
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production  of  Christian  children,  who  were  brought  up  enemios 
to  the  religion  of  God  and  taught  to  oppress  its  professors  ?  How 
many  noble  Saids,  too,  and  learned  and  worthy  men  did  thoy  not 
imprison  and  persecute  even  unto  death  !  How  many  Moslems, 
both  men  and  woinon,  did  thoy  not  oompol  to  embrace  Christianity  ! 
And  how  many  acts  of  this  kind,  atrocious  and  wicked,  tho  enumera¬ 
tion  of  which  would  require  volumes,  did  thoy  not  commit  !  May 
the  All  CraoiouH  and  Merciful  God  consign  them  to  eternal  des¬ 
truction  !  ” 

“  Notwithstanding  all  this,  howevor,  thoy  preserved  an  outward 
show  of  peaco  towards  tho  Muhammadans  in  consequence  of  their 
boing  compolled  to  dwell  amongst  thorn,  since  the  chiof  part  of  the 
population  of  tho  sea-ports  consisted  of  Muhammadans." 

The  yoar  1564  was  an  eventful  year  for  Southern  Tndia,  since  it 
was  in  that  year  that  tho  bulwark  which  the  Hindu  dynasty  of  Vijaya- 
nagar  had  presented  against  the  flood  of  Muhammadan  invasion 
from  tho  north,  was  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Talikota.  So  far  as 
Malabar  itself  was  noncorned  this  event,  howover,  did  not  boar 
fruit  for  two  centuries  more. 

In  that  same  year  tho  Portuguese  were  again  bosiogod  in  their  fort 
at  Cannanoro.  The  attack  was  howover  ropulsed,  and  in  retaliation 
the  Portuguese,  it  is  said,  cut  down  forty  thousand  coconut  troes  to 
punish  tho  inhabitants. 

In  1565  the  Zamorin  and  his  Moorish  allios  again  attacked  the 
Cochin  Raja  at  or  noar  Cranganoro,  and  in  tho  eourso  of  a  fortnight, 
it  is  said  that  two  of  tho  Cochin  Rajas  foil  at  the  boat!  of  their 
troops  in  this  war.  Tho  result  was  that  the  Portuguese  enlarged  and 
strengthened  their  Cranganoro  fort.  And  tho  Jows  in  this  same  year 
finally  deserted  their  anoiont  settlement  of  Anjuvannam  at  Cranga¬ 
noro  and  came  to  Cochin,  where  they  resided  within  tho  fort  limits 
until  Jew’s  Town  was  built.  It  was  completed  in  1567,  and 
the  Jews  in  a  body  moved  into  it. 

Moan  while  the  coast  pirates  wove  busy,  and  in  1566  and  again  in 
1568  those  of  P  i  1  K  Hi  Poker  made  prize  of  two  largo 

Portuguese  vessels.  In  one  of  those  ships  it  is  said  no  loss  than  a 
thousand  Portuguese  soldiors,  “  many  of  them  approved  voterans,’’ 
perished  either  by  the  sword  or  by  drowning.  Kutti  Pokor’s  ad von- 
turous  career  was  however  cut  short  in  1569,  for  affcor  having  made  a 
successful  raid  on  tho  Portuguese  fort  at  Mangalore,  ho  foil  in  with  a 
Portuguese  fleet  as  he  was  returning  south  off  Cannanore,  and  ho 
and  all  his  company  “  received  martyrdom.” 

The  Zamorin  about  this  time  tried  to  arrange  a  combined  attack 
on  tho  Portuguese  in  all  parts  of  tho  country  simultaneously,  and 
two  of  tho  confederate  Muhammadan  kings  of  the  Dokhan  (Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Bijapur)  bosieged  the  Portuguo.se  sottlomonts  of  the  north. 
Mutual  jealousies  fomontod  by  the  Portuguese,  however,  brought 
these  expeditions  to  naught. 
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In  1571  an  important  advantage  was  obtained,  lor  in  that  year 
”  on  tho  14tli  or  15th  of  the  month  Sufur  ”  the  Zamorin's  troops  laid 
siego  to  the  fort  at,  Ohaliyam,  which  had  boon  such  a  thorn  in  tho 
Zamorin’s  side  over  since  it  was  built  in  1851.  The.  Ponnani,  “Prm- 
noor,”  Tnnur,  and  Parnppanangadi  Moors  joinod  in,  and  tho  com¬ 
bined  forces  drove  I, lui  Portuguu.se  under  Allaido,  with  considerable 
slaughter,  insido  their  fortilicationa.  The  besiegers  throw  up 
trenches.  Tile  Zainoriu  expended  "  a  vast  sum  of  money,”  and  after 
two  mouths  eamo  in  person  from  'Ponnani  to  eonduct  tho  opoi’ations. 
Tito  bosiogod  garrison’s  provisinns  ran  short  and  they  wore  driven 
to  food  on  (logs  and  "  animals  of  a  similar  vilo  impure  nature.” 
Supplies  sent  from  Cochin  and  Oannanoro  wore  intoruopted.  The 
Portuguese  tried  to  arrange  tonus,  and  eventually,  on  tho  “  I Oth 
of  tito  month  J  umadoo  Alakhur  ”,  at  midnight,  tho  garrison  marchod 
out,  “safe  ogress  being  afforded  them,”  and  they  wore  shortly 
afterwards  sent  away  under  tho  escort  of  tho  Baja  of  Tailin' 
(?  Vottatta  Baja),  who  had  loaguod  with  and  abetted  thorn.  From 
Tamir  thoy  wore  shipped  to  Cochin.  A  relieving  expedition  from 
Ron  arrived  just  too  late  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

Tim  Chaliyam  fort  had  boon  such  a  source  of  trouble  and  anno- 
yanco  to  him,  as  already  explained,  that  tho  Zamorin  “  demolished 
tho  fort  ontiroly,  leaving  not  ono  stono  upon  another.”  Ho  made 
tho  site  “  a  barren  waste,  transporting  to  Calicut  tho  greater  part 
of  tho  stonos  and  masonry,”  whilst  ho  gavo  tho  remainder  to  be 
appropriated  for  rebuilding  tho  Jamat  mosque,  which  the  Portuguese 
had  destroyed  in  building  their  for t.  Tiro  ground  and  that  lying 
round  it  woro  givou,  as  previously  arranged,  to  tho  Baja  of  Chaliyam 
(Parappanad  Raja)  for  tho  ossistunoo  rendered  by  him  on  tho 
occasion. 

An  event  even  still  more  important  to  Portuguese  interests 
occurred  in  this  same  year  (1571),  for  orders  on  me  out  from  Portugal 
to  divide  their  possessions  into  three  portions,  designated  India, 
Monomotapa,  and  Malacca.  The  decline  of  the  Portuguese  power 
seems  to  have  dated  from  the  time  of  this  arrangement,  fertile  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  train  of  perplexities  that  distracted  the  Portuguese 
more  than  all  the  previous  attacks  of  their  enemies  in  India. 

Tho  war,  however,  still  went  on.  In  1572  tho  Portuguese  made 
a  descent  on  Chaliyam  and  burnt  it.  In  the  following  year  Parappa 
nangadi  was  attacked  and  four  Muhammadans  “  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom.”  In  1577  a  fleet  of  fifty  “grabs”  returning  from  South 
( lanara  with  rice  was  seized  by  tho  Portuguese  and  three  thousand 
Muhammadans  and  sailors,  it  is  said,  were  slain,  and  “the  trade 
of  the  Muhammadans  by  this  blow  became  almost  annihilated.” 
In  the  following  year  negotiations  were  opened  for  peace;  the 
Zamorin  offered  to  allow  them  to  build  a  fort  at  Calicut,  hut  they 
wished  to  have  one  at  Ponnani,  to  which  the  Zamorin  would  not 
agree.  In  1 570  the  Zamorin  was  at  the  sacred  temple  of  Kodungn- 
gallnr  (( 'ranganoi'e),  and  the  Cochin  Baja,  even  with  Portuguese 
assistance,  failed  to  dislodge  him  from  it.  Nettled  at  this  failure, 
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the  Portuguese  carried  on  hostilities  with  great  rancour  against  tiie 
Zamorin  and  his  subjects — at  Calicut,  “  the  new  harbour  ”  (?  Puti- 
yangadi),  Kappatt,  Pantalayini  Kollam,  “  Turkey  ”  (?  Trikkodi) 
and  Ponnani — attacking  them  at  all  times  and  seasons,  cutting  oft' 
intercourse  between  neighbouring  ports,  and  “greatly  hindering” 
the  importation  of  rice  from  South  Canara.  So  that  a  great  famine, 
such  as  had  never  before  occurred,  was  the  consequence,  “  the 
common  people  of  the  ports  above  named  being  deprived  of  all 
means  of  subsistence.” 

About  this  time  a  merchant  of  Venice,  CfBsar  Frederick,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  coast,  and  among  other  interesting  bits  of  information  lie 
gives  the  following  :  “  And  from  thence  (Barcelorc)  you  shall  go  to  a 
city  called  Cannanore,  which  is  a  harquobush  shot  distant  from  the 
chiefest  city  that  the  king  of  Cannanore  hath  in  his  kingdom,  being  a 
king  of  the  Gentiles.”  “  And  lie  (tile  Zamorin)  and  his  country 
are  the  nest  and  resting  place  tor  stranger  thieves,  and  those  be  called 
‘  Moors  ol  C'arposa,  because  they  wear  on  their  heads  long  red  hats  ; 
and  thieves  part  the  spoils  that  they  take  on  the  sea  with  the  King  of 
Calicut,  for  he  givelli  leave  unto  all  that  will  go  a  roving  liberally  to 
go  ;  in  such  wise  that  all  along  that  coast  there  is  such  a  number  of 
thieves,  that  there  is  no  sailing  in  those  seas,  but  with  great  ships,  and 
very  well  armed  :  or  else  they  must  go  m  company  with  the  army  of 
the  Portugals.” — (Eng.  Translation.) 

Just,  then  (IflhO)  another  blow  was  impending  still  further  to 
destroy  Portuguese  prestige,  for  on  the.  death  of  Henry  I.  Spain 
subdued  Portugal,  and  the  control  of  their  possessions  in  Hie  Hast 
passed  into  bpamsh  hands, 

This  event  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  another  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  fate  of  India  m  genera, I  and  of  Malabar  in  particular,  for 
in  1580-81  Holland,  one  oi  the  seven  “  Northern  United  Provinces,” 
declared  its  independence  of  Spain.  And  shortly  after  this  other 
European  nationalities  began  lo  trade  directly  with  the  East, 

About  1581-81.  the  Zamorin  had  bad  enough  of  lighting,  and  he 
arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  new  Viceroy  Mascarcnhas  (the 
first  appointed  by  Philip  oi  Spain),  whereby  the  Zamorin's  subjects 
were  permitted  to  trade  as  far  as  Gujarat,  and  to  other  parts  as 
formerly,  and  to  open  trade  with  Arabia  at  tiie  end  of  each  season. 

With  the  conclusion  oi'  this  treaty  of  peace  the  interest  in  the 
narrative  changes  from  Malabar  to  Europe,  because  it  was  only  for  a 
year  or  two  more  that  the,  Portuguese  enjoyed  that  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade,  particularly  in  Malabar  pepper  and  spices,  to  which 
their  efforts  had  hitherto  been  very  consistently  directed.  With  the 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  of  the  English 
and  of  the  French,  this  monopoly  died  a  natural  death.  Moreover  the 
Muhammadans,  whose  trade  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  to 
ruin,  again  began  after  a  while  to  exercise  their  former  privileges 
under  the  favouring  shelter  of  the  European  jealousies  imported 
into  the  East. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  trace  out  the  influences  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  all  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  India  outside.  Goa.  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  carry  the  history  of 
the  Malabar  coast  up  to  the  next  stage  m  its  course,  the  conquest  by 
the  .Dutch  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  culminating  in  that  of 
Cochin. 

In  1591  Captain  .Raymonds  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reach  the  East  in  three  English  ships.  In  .1594-95  Houtman 
organized  the  Dutch  Rust  India  Company.  In  I59li  another 
English  expedition  to  the  East  under  Captain  Wood  was  also 
unsuccessful.  In  1597  two  Dutch  ships  succeeded  in  reaching 
India,  but  the  one  was  destroyed  oil' Malacca,  by  a  Jleet  of  six  Portu¬ 
guese  ships,  and  the  other  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pegu.  In 
1598  the  Dutch  under  VanNec  reached  Amboymi,  established  trade, 
and  also  settled  at  Baroda.  On  31st  December  Kino  the  English 
East  India  Company  of  London  was  formed.  Henry  IV  of  France 
issued  letters  patent  for  the  formation  of  a  French  East  India 
Company  on  1st  June  I  (MW,  but  it  came  to  naught.  In  August  1607 
or  1608  the  first  English  ship  reached  Surat  under  Captain  Hawkins. 
In  1609  the  right  of  Holland  to  trade  with  India  was  formally 
recognized  by  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  1610  the  Dutch  settled  at 
Pulicat.  In  1612  the  English  factory  at  Surat  was  established, 
and  in  1615  Captain  Keeling  with  three  English  ships,  the  same 
which  had  brought  Sir  Thomas  Roe  on  his  embassy  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  arrived  off  Calient,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Zamoriu. 
But  it  very  soon  transpired  that  all  that  the  Zamorin  wanted  was 
to  get  assistance  against  the  Portuguese  for  the  conquest  ofCranga- 
nore  and  Cochin,  and  when  the  English  ships  left  without  assisting 
him,  very  scant  courtesy  was  shown  to  the  ten  persons  left  behind, 
who  were  to  have  founded  a  factory  at  Calicut.  In  1611-15  the 
United  French  East  India  Company  was  formed.  In  1616  this 
United  Company  sent  two  ships  to  Java,  and  the  result  is  described 
negatively  as  “not  a  failure.”  financially.  In  .1617  the  Dutch 
settled  at  Ahmedalmd.  In  1019-20  the  French  Company  sent  an 
expedition  to  Aeheen  and  Java,  and  it  was  fairly  successful.  In 
1 620-22  the  Dutch  settled  in  Persia  and  in  other plaoes  tentatively. 
In  1624  the  English  East  India  Company  was  invested  witli  powers 
of  Government.  In  1634-35  the  English  East  India  Company 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese  by  whicli  the  English 
gained  free  access  to  Portuguese  ports.  In  consequence  of  this 
some  Englishmen  appear  to  have  settled  at  Cochin,  and  in  1635 
pepper  was  for  the  first  time  exported  to  England  direct  from 
Malabar.  In  1636  other  bodies  than  the  English  East  Tndia  Com¬ 
pany  were  empowered  to  trade  with  India,  and  the  same  was 
renewed  in  1655.  Tn  1639  the  English  settled  at  Madras  and  the 
Dutch  made  their  first  attack  on  Goa.  In  1640  Portugal  recovered 
its  independence,  from  Spain.  In  1642  Richelieu  founded  “  La  Coin- 
pagnie  des  Indes  ”  with  exclusive  privileges  for  twenty  years,  but 
the  energies  of  the  company  were  wasted  in  air  ineffectual  attempt  to 
conquer  Madagascar.  In  1647  the  English  East  Tndia  Company 
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began  to  enlist  Members  of  Parliament  among  the  subscribers  to 
their  stock  ;  hitherto  they  had  been  shy  of  enlisting  gentlemen  ” 
among  their  servants.  Ln  1(502-53  ensued  the  naval  war  between 
England  and  Holland  in  Europe,  and  the  English  factories  in  India 
suffered  in  consequence.  In  1055  the  Dutch  settled  at  Vingorla. 
In  1(507  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  a  new  charter. 
In  10(50  the  Dutch  made  a  second  attack  oil  Goa  and  failed.  In  10(51 
the  English  East  India  Company  was  rc-ineorporatod  by  Charles  II, 
and  by  the  charter  granted  in  this  year  tho  East  India  Company’s 
servants  were  authorized  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any  prince  or 
people  not  being  Christians,  and  to  administer  justioo  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents.  This  provision  materially  improved  the 
status  of  the  chartered  Company’s  servants — who  had  up  to  this 
time  been  buccaneering  adventurers  rather  than  steady  traders 
and  ono  company  had  been  seeking  to  discredit,  another.  Moreover 
in  this  same  year  Bombay  was  transferred  to  the  English  Crown  as 
part  of  tho  Infanta  Cathorina’s  dowry  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Cochin,  and  of  the  other 
Portuguese  settlements  in  Malabar,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Day’s  “  Land 
of  the  Permauls  ;  or  Cochin,  its  Past  and  its  Present,”  p.  115.  Dr. 
Day’s  account  was  compiled  from  official  records  now  in  tho 
Collector’s  office  at  Calicut. 

"  Another  power  was  now  to  become  predominant  in  the  East, 
another  moo  was  to  try  their  hand  at  supremacy,  and  another  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  introduced.  The  Portuguese  had  become  objects  of 
aversion  to  their  old  allies,  the  princes  of  Cochin,  as  they  had  deposed 
the  Raja  and  created  his  aunt  the  Rani. 

“  Tho  Dutch  beginning  to  dislike  the  interference  of  the  Mogul 
and  others  at  Surat,  wished  to  establish  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  they  might  be  territorial  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
traders  without  being  subject  to  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the 
Muhammadan  Government,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  their  successful 
rivals,  the  English.  Cochin  appeared  a  suitable  spot,  so  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  dispossess  the  Portuguese  and.  occupy  it  themselves. 

“  In  10(51  the  Dutch  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Paliat 
Achan,  hereditary  chief  minister  to  the  Cochin  Raja,  to  assist  them 
in  their  schemes.  ‘  When  the  Dutch  planned  tho  conquest  of  tho 
coast,  he  (the  Paliat  Achan)  materially  assisted  and  mot  VanGoens, 
12th  March  1661,  in  a  friendly  manner  and  entered  into  an  agreement 
the  purport  of  which  was  that,  as  the  Portuguese  and  other  enemies 
had  deprived  him  of  liis  lands,  he  would  place  himself  entirely  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  to  restore  him  by  force  to  his 
territories,  whilst  he  was  to  obey  them  in  all  things.  ’  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  dated  the  same  day  on  board  the  ship  De  Muscaatboom. 
The  Dutch  troops  appeared  on  the  northern  side  of  Cochin  at 
Vypeen,  where  VanGoens  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  Bishop’s 
house,  and  strongly  fortified  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Leaving 
eight  hundred  men  to  garrison  it,  VanGoens  re-embarked  the 
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rnmamder  of  his  force,  and  landed  on  Uie  southern  side  of  the  town. 
The  Raja  of  Cochin  now  openly  asserted  that  he  and  the  Dutch 
had  entered  into  an  alliance. 

“  VanGoens  seized  a  church  to  the  south,  and  made  it  his  head¬ 
quarters.  He  then  attacked  the  Rani’s  palace  at  Muttanchcrry,  ami 
after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  taking  it  and  making  the  Rani  a 
prisoner.  On  the  following  day  the  Dutch  attacked  the  fort  of 
Cochin,  but  the  officer  commanding  the  storming  party  was  killed, 
and  they  retreated  in  confusion.  Regular  approaches  were  now 
opened,  but  the  old  Portuguese  spirit  showed  itself,  and  tile  garrison 
bravely  defended  themselves  for  several  weeks,  when  the  Raja  of 
Porca1  came  to  their  assistance  with  six  thousand  natives,  and  the 
Dutch  determined  to  retreat. 

“  In  the  dead  of  the  night  they  accordingly  embarked  in  silence. 
When  the  morning  broke,  the  Portuguese  were  amazed  at  finding 
their  enemy’s  camp  abandoned.  A  .Tew  had  sounded  the  hours  as 
usual,  thereby  effectually  deceiving  them  and  preventing  any  sally 
on  their  part.  Seven  hundred  men  were  left  in  the  entrenchment 
at  Vypeen.  This  year  Targaohcrry  fell  to  the  Dutch. 

“  As  the  .Jews  had  favored  their  enemies  the  Dutch,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  considered  it  necessary  to  punish  them  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  conduct,  and  therefore  immediately  on  the  siege  being 
raised,  they  plundered  Jews’  Town  of  almost  all  it  contained, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  synagogue,  and  carried  off  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  which  was  subsequently,  in  1608,  recovered  uninjured. 

“The  absence  of  the  Dutch  was  but  temporary.  In  1602 
Cranganore  fell  to  them  ;  in  October  of  that  year  they  returned  to 
Cochin  under  Hustart,  but  wore  vigorously 'met  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  their  landing.  The  head -quarters 
of  the  Dutch  were  fixed  at  the  convent  of  St.  John  the  destruction 
of  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  the  garrison.  In 
November  VanGoens  with  a  large  number  of  troops  joined  the 
besiegers,  but  the  garrison  bravely  determined  to  stand  a  siege. 

“  In  December  the  Raja  of  Porca'  arrived  with  a  large  native 
force  at  Ernaknlam,  and  threw  supplies  into  the  fort.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  attack  him.  The  natives  under  Portuguese 
officers  met  their  foes  most  gallantly  and  (hove  them  back  with 
great  loss,  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  bring  up  fresh  troops 
before  the  Porca  contingent  could  be  routed. 

“  But  the  Portuguese  still  held  out,  so  the  Dutch  with  tlio 
assistance  of  the  troops  of  their  ally  the  Raja  of  Cochin  and  the 
Paliat.  Achan,  determined  on  storming  the  fort,  and  for  eight  days 
and  nights  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  assailants,  the 
troops  being  relieved  every  three  hours,  A  remnant  of  the  glorious 
valour  of  the  early  Portuguese  appears  to  have  animated  this  little 
band  of  their  descendants  in  so  long  maintaining  such  an  obstinate 
defence.  At  length,  when  the  Portuguese  commandant  Pierre  de 
Pon  found  that  no  assistance  could  reach  him,  that  his  native  allies 
had  forsaken  him  and  had  joined  the  new  European  power,  that 
1  Purakkat. 
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provisions  were  becoming  very  scarce,  and  all  were  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  he  capitulated,  and  the  Dutch  became  piasters 
of  Cochin  on  the  8th  January  10G3. 

“  Tour  hundred  topasses  who  were  not  included  m  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  ‘  on  discovering  the  omission,  and  knowing 
the  cruel  and  licentious  character  of  the  Dutch  soliherv  m  India, 
drew  up  close  to  the  gate  at  which  the  Portuguese  were  to  inarch 
out  and  the  Dutch  to  enter,  declaring  that  if  equally  favorable 
terms  were  not  granted  to  thorn  as  to  the  Portuguese,  they  would 
massacre  them  all  and  sol  lire  to  the  town.’  It  was  doomed  advisable 
to  accede  to  their  demands,  and  subsequently  some  of  them  even 
enlisted  in  the  Dutch  service.” 


Section  (E). 

THE  DUTCH,  ENGLISH  AND  ERENCH  SETTLEMENTS, 

The  Struggle  for  the  Pepper  and  Piece  Goods  Trade. 


A.D.  1663-17(16. 

When  the  Dutch  a cqm’o7rTn"i“ maimer  described  m  the  preced¬ 
ing  section  all  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Malabar  they  found, 
among  the  settlers  at  Cochin,  a  small  factory  of  the  English  East 
India  Company  established  there,  as  already  described,  so  early  as 
1634-35,  and  these  factors  receiving  immediate  notice  to  quit,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the  place  after  it  fell  into  Dutch 
hands. 

From  a  very  early  period  m  its  history  the  English  Company  had 
set  its  face  against  martial  enterprises.  And  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the 
Ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  had  given  the  Company  some 
invaluable  advice  which  they  took  well  to  heart,  "  The  Portu- 
gueses”,  he  wrote,  “  notwithstanding  their  many  rich  residences 
are  beggared  by  keeping  of  soldiers,  and  yet  their  garrisons  are  but 
mean.  They  never  made  advantage  of  the  Indies  since  they  defend¬ 
ed  them.  Observe  this  well.  It  has  also  been  the  error  of  the  Dutch 
who  seek  plantations  here  by  the  sword.  They  turn  a  wonderful 
stock  ;  they  prole  in  all  places  ;  they  possess  some  of  the  best, 
yet  their  dead  pays  consume  all  the  gain.” 

So  far  indeed  did  the  English  Company  carry  this  policy  that 
they  even  forbade  at  times  an  appeal  to  arms  by  the  factors  for  their 
own  defence  ;  and  the  annoyances  experienced  in  consequence  of 
this  were  occasionally  almost  intolerable. 

But  the  strength  of  the  Company  lay  in  the  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  they  encouraged  trade  at  their  fortified  settlements. 
They  established  manufactures ;  they  attracted  spinners  and 
weavers  and  wealthy  men  to  settle  in  their  limits  ;  the  settlers  were 
liberally  treated  and  their  religious  prejudices  were  tolerated  ; 
the  privacy  of  houses  were  respected  by  all  classes  and  creeds  ; 
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settlers  were  allowed  to  burn  tlieir  dead  and  to  observe  their  peculiar 
wedding  ceremonies  ;  no  compulsory  efforts  were  made  to  spread 
Christianity,  nor  wore  the  settlers  set  to  uncongenial  tasks  ;  shipping 
facilities  were  afforded ;  armed  vessels  protected  the  shipping  ; 
all  manufactured  goods  wero  at  first  exempted  from  payment  of 
duty  ;  the  Company  coined  their  own  money  ;  and  courts  of  justice 
wore  established ;  security  for  life  and  property  in  short  reigned 
within  thoir  limits. 

In  1085-90  a  martial  policy  was  tried  at  Bombay  and  Surat,  but 
the  Company  found  to  thoir  lioavy  cost  that  it  did  not  pay,  and  so  it 
was  onco  more  abandoned.  And  the  settlod  policy  of  the  Company 
seems  to  have  been  from  this  time  forward  to  avoid  war,  cither  defen¬ 
sive  or  offensivo,  unless  a  substantial  return  could  be  obtained  for  the 
outlay  in  money  and  men. 

The  English  Company’s  servants  were  graded  in  thoir  order  of 
seniority  as  apprentices  for  five  years,  as  writers  for  five  years,  as 
faotors  for  three  years,  as  senior  factors  for  throe  years,  and  as 
merchants.  Some  changes  subsequently  took  place  in  these  grades, 
for  senior  factors  woro  latterly  styled  merchants,  and  the  merchant 
grade  became  senior  merchants.  The  pay  of  the  several  grades  was 
very  small.  In  1739  the  Chief  of  the  Telliclicrry  factory  received 
only  £70  a  year',  the  two  senior  merchants  £10  a  yoar  each,  one  junior 
merchant  £30  a  year,  and  one  writer  £5  a  year  with  an  additional 
Rs.  Ill  (equivalent  at  that  time  to  £18  a  yoar)  for  reading  divine 
service. 

One  or  more  of  these  servants  seem  to  have  boon  despatched  from 
time  to  time  to  look  after  the  Company’s  investments  at  the  different 
ports  on  the  coast.  They  lived  under  the  protection  of  tho  native 
rulers  of  tho  places  whore  they  settled,  and  wore  in  no  way  different 
from  ordinary  private  merchants.  In  time,  as  the  Company’s 
investments  became  largor  and  more  important,  the  necessity  for 
fortified  posts  to  protect  the  Company’s  warehouses  mado  itself 
felt ;  but  for  many  years  aftor  tho  Company's  factors  were  uncere¬ 
moniously  turned  out  of  Cochin  by  tho  Dutch  in  1603,  the  English 
Company’s  servants  in  Malabar  liml  to  roly  alone  for  protection 
on  the  native  uhioftuins  in  whoso  territories  they  were  settled. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  tho  benefits  of  tho  experience 
thus  obtained  in  tho  Company’s  dealings  with  the  nativos,  for  tho 
factors  had  perforco  to  study  native  character  and  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  it ;  and  in  doing  this  they  wore  unconsciously  fitting 
themselves  to  become  the  future  ruiors  of  the  empire. 

Such  settlements  seem  to  have  been  formed  at  Rattera  and 
Brinjan  in  Travanooro  territory  and  at  Pommni  and  Calicut  in  the 
Zamorin’s  country. 

It  was  with  the  latter  chief  that  tho  English  Company’s  earliest 
extant1  agreement  was  concluded  in  September  1664  shortly  after 
the  taking  of  Cochin  by  the  Dutch.  Two  of  the  Company’s  servants 
'  Collection  of  Treaties,  etc,,  i.  I. — Caliout,  1870. 
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by  name  Riveri  (?  Rivers)  and  Vetti  (?)  appear  to  have  proceeded  to 
Calicut  in  June  preceding  the  above  date,  and  to  have  been 
permitted  to  settle  there  on  agreoing  to  pay  duty  to  the  Zamorin 
on  the  trade  carried  on. 

The  Zamorin  is  described  shortly  after  this  time  as  ruling  the 
country  “from  Ticori  (Trikkodi1)  to  Chitwa,”2  a  distance  of  about 
22  leagues.  His  palace  at  Calicut  was  built  of  stone,  and  ho  kept  up 
“some  faint  resemblance  of  grandeur”  about  it.  He  was  still 
“  reckoned  the  powcrfullost  king  ’  ’  on  tho  coast,  and  he  had  the  best 
trade  in  his  country.  The  products  of  his  country  were  pepper, 
betel-nut,  coconut,  jaggciy,  copra,  sandalwood,  iron,  cassia-lignum 
and  timber.  His  supremacy  appears  to  have  been  acknowledged 
by  all  the  Malayali  chiefs,  except,  perhaps,  the  Cochin  Raja,  from  the 
northernmost  part  of  Malabar  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
Travancore  by  the  offering  of  a  Hag  or  other  token  of  submission, 
and  by  attending  him  once  in  twelve  years  at  the  Tirunavayi 
ceremony  already  fully  described.3  This  supremacy  was  howovor 
little  more  than  nominal,  and  his  position  among  the  country  powers 
appears  to  have  deteriorated  greatly  from  what  it  was  in  1498  when 
the  Portuguese  appoared  upon  the  scene. 

In  August  1664  the  French  “  Cnmpagnio  dcs  Indes  ”  was  formed 
by  Colbert.  It  started  with  a  capital  of  15,000,000  “  livi  cs  tournois  ” 
(£600,000),  and  Louis  XIV  had  to  publish  an  edict  telling  his  courtiers 
it  was  not  derogatory  for  a  man  of  noble  birth  to  trade  to  India. 
Men  who  had  thus  to  be  reminded  of  what  was  or  was  not  fitting  to 
thoir  position  were  not  tho  men  to  push  French  interests  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  English  Company’s  servants  soon  saw  that  the  French 
men  were  poor  mon  of  business  anti  not  likoly  to  prove  successful 
rivals  in  trade.  Fryer  described  their  Surat  factory  about  this  time 
as  “  better  storod  with  monsieurs  than  with  cash  ;  they  live  well, 
borrow  money,  and  make  a  show”.  Their  first  venture  was  a  fresh 
attempt  on  Madagascar,  and  most  of  their  funds  were  spent  in  com¬ 
bating  with  a  bad  climate,  a  poor  soil,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Mala- 
gasis.  In  1672  they  relinquished  their  attempts  on  the  island  and 
their  colonists  were  scattered  abroad,  some  to  India  and  some  to 
Mauritius  and  Reunion. 

Meanwhile  in  1665  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Dutch  4  in  1673  with  a  fleet  carry¬ 
ing  6,000  men  under  VanGoens  threatened  the  English  settlement 
at  Bombay,  where  in  September  23,  1668,  the  English  Company  had 
finally  settled  down  and  secured  for  themselves  from  the  Crown 


2  Chavakkod,  me  p.  7 


(4)  Cannanoro,  which  w< 
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authorities  an  unequalled  position  for  trade.  The  Dutch,  on  finding 
they  were  likely  to  receive  a  warmor  reception  than  they  had 
bargained  for,  wisely  determined  not  to  land. 

In  1674  tho  French,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  St.  Thome  by  the 
Dutch,  settled  under  Francois  Martin  at  Pondicherry. 

About  1680  the  Dutch  bogan  to  experience  the  rosults  of  thoir 
error  in  seeking  trado  at  tho  point  of  the  sword.  Tho  expenses  of  the 
garrisons  maintained  at  their  various  sottlonients  wore  so  largo  that 
their  trade  yielded  no  profits,  arid  they  began  gravely  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  destroying  tho  forts  of  (jannanoro,  Cranganore  and 
Quilon,  or  of  ro-solling  them  to  tho  Portuguese.  For  various 
reasons,  howover,  tho  resolution  was  not  carried  out. 

The  Dutch  wore  also  very  intolerant  of  persons  profossing  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  in  t.hoiv  nvorturos  to  Portugal  about  this 
time  they  proposed  to  hand  hack  tho  places  (except  Cochin)  whore 
that  faitii  had  obtained  a  firm  hold  of  the  pooplo.  Tho  negotiations 
foil  through,  and  in  1084  tho  Roman  Catholio  priests  weie  at  last 
allowed  to  return  to  tho  charge  of  their  flocks. 

In  this  same  year  (1684)  tho  English  Company  obtainod  from 
the  AUingal  Rani  (of  tho  Travanooro  family)  a  sandy  spit  of  land 
at  Anjengo.  Tho  silo  was  badly  selected  in  some  respects,  for  thore 
was  no  good  water  within  tliroo  miles  or  so  and  tho  open  roadstead 
and  surf  rondorod  shipping  operations  precarious.  Tho  place, 
howovor,  had  other  advantages.  Popper  was  abundant,  also 
calicoes  of  excellent  quality.  And  whon  tho  plaoo  was  fortified 
some  years  later,  the  oannon  of  the  fort  oommanded  the  river,  the 
main  artery  of  traffic,  as  woll  as  the  shipping  in  the  roadstead. 

It  was  in  1690  that  tho  Rani  of  Attingal  gave  permission  to  the 
English  Company  to  erect  tho  A  jongo  fort,  hut  no  written  treaty 
remains  as  a  record  of  tho  faofc. 

Tho  English  system  of  sending  factors  to  various  points  on  tho 
coast,  to  tost  the  value  of  the  trado  at  thoso  places  sooms  to  have 
enabled  the  Company  to  double  whore  it  would  bo  host  for  thoir 
interests  to  plant  factories  for  the  dofonoo  of  tho  trado  thus  ascer¬ 
tained  to  exist ;  and,  in  this  way,  towards  tho  close  of  tho  sovon- 
teentlr  century  thoy  settled  on  two  points  on  tho  Malabar  coast, 
one  at  Anjengo,  as  alroady  described,  and  the  other  at  Tolliohorry. 
Calicut  would  probably  have  boon  solootod  as  a  moro  favorable  spot 
for  trado  than  Telliehorry,  but  the  Zamorins  seem,  not  unnaturally 
after  their  experience  of  what  had  befallen  them  in  tho  Portuguese 
period,  to  have  looked  with  jealousy  on  all  foreign  fortified  settle¬ 
ments  ;  and  so  strong  seoms  to  have  been  the  feeling  on  this  point 
that  it  was  not,  until  after  tho  English  Company  had  boon  settled 
for  nearly  a  whole  century  at  Calicut,  that  they  wore  permitted  in 
1759  even  to  t.ilo  thoir  factory  there  so  as  to  soouro  it  against  fire. 

As  tho  English  Company’s  operations  expanded  in  this  way  so 
did  tho  Dutch  Company’s  business  fall  off,  notwithstanding  tho 
number  and  strength  of  their  fortified  posts.  On  September  10, 
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1691,  tho  Dutch  gave  up  Ohetwai  to  the  Zamorin.  In  1697  the 
walls  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  Cochin  Had  become  so  ruinous,  owing  to 
the  parsimonious  policy  pursued,  that  it  was  manifest  something 
must  be  done.  In  pursuance  therefore  of  the  policy  inaugurated 
in  1680.  stops  wore  taken  to  reduce  their  military  expenditure. 
The  Cochin  fort  was  reduced  to  half  its  size,  at  Cannanore  and 
Quilon  only  one  tower  was  to  be  lefi.  standing,  and  at  Oanganoro 
the  exterior  works  only  were  to  remain.  Moreover  the  military  at 
all  the  outposts — Papouetty,  Purakkat,  and  Calli-Quilon — woro  to 
bo  withdrawn,  and  the  marine  establishment  was  reduced  to  the 
most  attenuated  proportions — one  small  yacht,  two  sloops,  and 
three  row  boats. 

These  reductions  had  their  natural  effect  on  the  country  powers, 
and  the  Dutch  Company  was  no  longer  feared. 

It  was  in  1695  that  the  notorious  Captain  ICydd’s  expedition 
was  lilted  out  in  England  to  put  down1  European  piracy  in  the 
Indian  seas.  The  Mogul  held  the  factors  at  Surat  responsible  for 
the  piratical  acts  of  ICydd,  the  Dutchman  Chivers,  and  others. 
And  the  other  country  powers  seem  to  havo  roasonod  in  like  fashion, 

.  for  about  November  1697  the  Anjongo  settlement  was  violently 
•  but  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Travannorcans  on  the  plea  that, 

'  the  factors  wore  pirates.  It  may,  howovor,  ho  doubted  whether 
this,  their  ostensible  reason,  was  the  true  one.  for.  as  will  presently 
appear,  tho  presence  of  the  English  in  Travanooro  was  gradually 
leading  to  a  revolution  in  tb  at  State. 

It  was  not  the  country  powers  alone  who  chargod  tho  old  English 
Company  with  fomenting  piracy,  for  their  rivals  (the  new  company) 
also  brought  this  charge  against,  them  ;  and  indeed  from  tho  extent, 
to  which  European  piracy  had  prevailed,  the  alternative  lay  between 
the  suppression  either  of  it  or  of  honest  trade. 

It  would  bo  out  ol'  plaoo  hero  to  sot  forth  tho  grounds  of  quarrel 
botwcon  the  rival  East  India  Companies,  but  in  passing  it  requires 
to  be  noted  that  English  interests  suffered  severely  in  oonsoquence 
of  the  disputes,  whereby  piracy  was  encouraged.  The  Mogul  made 
the  Surat  factors  pay  heavy  damages,  and  oven  went  the  length  of 
ordering  tho  factories  to  be  destroyed.  The  differences  woro  at 
last,  however,  arranged;  on  April  27,  1702,  tho  rival  Companies 
approved  an  instrument  of  union,  and  on  and  after  July  22  of  that 
same  year  all  opposition  between  the  rival  Companies’  officers  in  India 
was  to  cease.  It,  took  a  year  or  two  more,  howovor,  to  adjust  all 
their  differences  ;  and  it  was  not  till  September  29,  1708,  that  tho 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  who  hacl  been 
appointed  arbiter  in  the  disputes,  made  his  famous  award,  and 
from  that,  date  the  style  of  the  association  was  altered  to  that  .of 
“  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies 
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Notwithstanding  these  troubles  the  English  settlements  on  the 
coast  were  making  progress. 

About  1080  there  had  occurred  a  disruption  in  the  Northern 
Kolattiri  family.  Hamilton,  who  visited  tho  reigning  IColattiri  in 
1702,  but  who  had  been  on  the  coast  some  y'oars  previously,  thus 
dosoribos  tho  evont  :■ — “  There  wore  tin  00  princes  of  tho  blood  royal 
who  conspired  to  out  him”  (the  reigning  Prince  TJrmiliri)  “and 
his  family  off,  to  possess  themsolves  of  tho  govommont  of  Callistroo  ” 
(Kolattiri)  :  “but,  being  detected  they  were  beheaded  011  altars 
built;  of  .stone.  About;  two  miles  from  Onunanoro  tho  altars  wero 
standing  whon  I  saw  there.  They  wero  only  square  pilos  of  hewn 
stono,  about;  three  yards  high  and  four  yards  oaoli  side.” 

Such  family  quarrels  wore  not  infrequent;  in  the  Kolattiri  Chief’s 
house,  and  the  reasons  thoiofor  are  in  operation  in  all  Malayali 
families  down  to  the  present  day.  and  more  especially  in  North 
Malabar.  Tho  head  of  a  Malayali  house  has  t  wo  conflicting  sets  of 
intorosliK  to  deal  with — first;,  those  of  bis  legal  hoirs,  the  children  of 
his  fomale  relatives  of  various  degrees  ;  and  socondly,  thoso  of  his 
natural  heirs,  his  own  wife  and  children.  Tho  lattor  Iiavo  no  legal 
claim  011  him,  but  natuial  affection  comes  into  Play,  and  to  provide 
suit, ably  for  his  own  children  andtlioir  mother  a  man  not  infrequently 
trenches  upon  the  right  of  his  legal  Uoir.  .  llonce.  arise  bitter 
quarrels  and  joalousies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  Kolattiri  family’s  dominions  had 
becomo  greatly  curtailed  by  such  provisions  having  been  made  for 
the  natural  heirs  of  tho  chiefs  out  of  the  territories  belonging  of 
right  to  the  legal  heirs.  And  at  the  period  when  the  Tellicherry 
factory  was  established,  somewhere  about  10!)4r-95,  one  of  the 
natural  offshoots  of  U10  family,  the  Kadattunad  Raja,  known  to 
the  early  English  as  the  Boyanoro  or  Baomn  1  of  Badagara  1  was  in 
seim-inclopondent  possession  of  Kadattunad  "  1  hat  is,  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  lying  between  the  Malia  and  Koi.I.a  rivers.  And  anoihei  such 
offshoot  was  in  similai  .somi-indo|icndout  possession  of  the  Mala- 
yalam  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  tho  Kavuyi  rivor.  And  of  tho 
tci  l  itory  lying  between  tho  Kavuyi  and  Malic  livers  various  portions 
lmd  come,  whothor  by  family  alliances  of  1,lio  kind  described  or  by 
giants,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  into  the  possession  of  various  chieftains 
who  wore  all  111c.  ro  01  loss  dependent  on  the  Kolattiris.  Rondallara, 
otherwise  callod  Poyanad,1  was  under  the  Achanmar  (fathers) 
four  houses  of  the  Nambiar  caste ;  Kottayam  was  under  tho 
Puranal  (foreign)  Rajas,  and  lruvalinad  fin  eluding  Kurangoth)  was 
ruled  by  six  houses  of  tho  Nambiar  canto  and  by  ono  bouse  of  tho 
Nai/ar  caste.  Besides  tho  above  the  two  bouses  of  Numbiars  still 
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continued  to  rule,  in  some  subjection  to  the  Kolattiris,  tho  teni- 
tories,1  assigned,  (it  is  said)  to  them  by  Cberaman  Porumal  himself 
along  the  foot  of  the  Western  Ghauts  in  the  present  Cbirakkal 
taluk,  and  there  were  other  houses  of  Nambiars  (though  of  lower 
lank)  located  in  different  places  in  what  is  now  the  Chirakkal  taluk. 
Lastly  tho  Mappilla  Chief  of  Cannanore  (the  Ali  Rajn)  or  Raja  of 
the  Sea  had  secured  to  himself  a  small  slioo  cf  tciritoiy  at  and  about 
Cannanore.  The  original  Kolattiri  dominicns  wore  thoreloio 
broken  up  into  a  large  numbor  of  petty  principalities  at  tho  time 
of  the  founding  of  the  Tellioherry  factory,  and  tho  territory  which 
remained  under  thodiicct  nilo  of  the  Kolatthis  was  of  comparatively 

To  understand  thoroughly  tho  position  of  affairs  at  this  time, 
it  is  further  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Kolattiri  house  itself  had 
beeome  largely  disintegrated. 

The  following  table  show's  its  present  (1880)  constitution 
Kolattiri  family. 

_ ! _ 


Udayamangalam.  Palli. 


Chirakkal.  Chenga.  Tevanamkotta.  Padinyara.  Kavinisseri. 


Prayikkara.  Ennakhat. 

I 


Ennaklcat.  Mavalikkara. 

Several  other  sub-branohos  had  broken  off  from  tho  paren'  stcm> 
but  these  have  all  since  become  extinot. 

The  eldest  female  of  all  the  branches  was  accustomed  to  some 
distinction,  and  was  entitled  to  the  sthanam  (dignity)  annexod  to 
the  Achamma  Mupasthanam.  She  was  nominally  the  head  of  tho 
whole  family  just  as  the  Ambadi  Kovilagam  Rani  was  the  nominal 
head  of  tho  Zamorin’s  house. 

But  the  executive  power  was  in  theory  at  loast  sub-divided 
among  the  five  eldest  male  members,  who  were  styled,  respectively, 
in  their  order  of  seniority. 

1.  The  Kolattiri, 

2.  The  Tekkalankur, 

3.  Tho  V adakkalankur , 

4.  The  Nalamkur,  and 

5.  The  Anjamkur. 


'(Chulali  and  NoriyotJ — Cortf.  p.  234. 
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When  this  arrangement,  was  first  made,  the  Kolattiri  himsolf 
probably  retained  originally  the  immediate  executive  charge  of 
only  the  middle  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  Takkalanhur  (tho 
Southern  Regent)  used  to  have  separate  charge  of  the  southern 
portion  of  tho  territories  of  tho  house  with  his  headquarters  at 
Putupattanam  on  the  Kotta  rivor,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was 
by  marriage  with  ono  of  tho  southern  regents  that  one  of  the  Kadat- 
tanad  Raja’s  fomalo  ancestors  acquired  the  territory  of  (hat  family. 
Tho  Vadakkdankur  (tho  Nortliorn  Rogont)  had  separate  charge  of 
tho  nortliorn  territories,  and  from  a  marriage  with  ono  of  thorn,  tho 
Nilosvararn  Rajas  acquired  their  torritory  forming  at  present  the 
southern  portion  of  the  ICasargodo  taluk  in  South  Cairora.  Tho 
other  ICurvalchas  (rulers  of  portions),  narnoly,  the  fourth  (Nalam- 
kur)  and  fifth  (Anjamkur),  probably  remained  in  more  or  less 
immediate  attendance  on  tho  Kolattiri  himsolf  and  rendored  him 
any  assistance  ho  requirod. 

The  dissensions  which  broke  out  from  time  to  time  in  the  family, 
and  of  which  that  noliood  by  Hamilton  is  tho  first  on  record,  were 
caused  no  doubt  by  the  extensive  surrenders  of  torritory  to  tho 
consorts  of  tho  ruling  members.  The  Tekkalankur,  when  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  that  dignity  in  order  of  seniority,  would  find  himself,  if  he 
accepted  tho  situation,  a  ruling  chief  without  any  territory  to  rule, 
and  lie  would  not  willingly  part  with  what  remained  of  the  territory 
attached  to  the  dignity  (tho  Vadakkalankw's)  he  was  about  to 
vacate. 

On  oxamining  the  records  it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ablost 
member  of  the  family,  sometimes  peaceably  with,  the  oonsent  of  all 
the  members,  sometimes  by  force,  seized  tho  reins  of  power  at  tho 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  although 
perhaps  senior  to  himself,  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands. 

This  oxplains  how  it  came  about  that,  the  grant  of  the  Tellioherry 
factory  site  was  obtained,  not  from  tho  Kolattiri  himself  but  from 
the  Northern  Regent  (the  Vadakkalanlmr),  who  happonod  at  the 
time  to  be  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Kolattunad. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  tho  Company  eventually  decided 
to  settle  at  Tolli cherry,  for  it  was  a  place  of  no  importance  up  to 
that,  time.  Hamilton,  who  howovor  bore  tho  factors  no  good-will, 
was  not  able  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  it  at  tho  time.  His 
narrative  runs  thus  : — “Tho  place  whore  tho  .Factory  now  stands 
belonged  to  tho  French,  who  left  the  mud  walls  of  a  Fort  built  by 
them  to  serve  the  English  when  thoy  first  settled  there,  and  for 
many  years  they  continued  so,  but  of  late1  no  small  pains  and  charge 
have  been  bestowed  on  its  buildings ;  but  for  what  reason  I  know 
not  for  it  has  no  River  near  it  that  can  want  its  protection,  nor  can 
it  defend  the  Road  from  the  insults  of  Enemies,  unless  it  be  for 
small  vessels  that  can  come  within  some  rooks  that  lay  half  a  mile 
oil  or  to  protect  tho  Company’s  Warehouse,  and  a  Punch-House 
that  stands  on  the  Sea-Shore  a  short  Pistol  Shot  from  the  garrison.” 

>  Published  in  Edinburgh  in  1727.  ~ 
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The  factory  site  was  probably  ohoson  more  for  purposos  of  trade 
than  with  a  view  to  securing  that  trade  once  it  was  developed. 
Tollicherry  lies  close  to  the  fine  popper-producing  countries  of 
Itottayara  and  Randattara,  and  the  finest  cardamoms  in  the  world 
are  produced  in  the  country  tying  at  (  lie  head  of  tho  Poriah  pass 
into  Wynad,  to  which  Tollicherry  is  tho  nearest  point  on  the  coast  . 
Theso  were  advantages  which,  the  Company  would  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate.  By  soleoling  Tlarmapatlanani  Island,  however,  (ho  same 
advantages  could  have  been  secured  along  with  capabilities  oi 
dafenoo  such  as  Tellichcrry  could  not  boast.  But  Iho  island  was  at 
this  time  in  dispute  among  tho  country  powers,  and  when  tlui 
chance  did  occur  of  acquiring  it  the  expense  of  moving  (he  garrison 
and  warehouses  to  the  island  was  so  heavy  that,  although  tho 
removal  was  sanctioned,  it  was  never  actually  onrriod  out. 

As  to  when  tho  factory  was  established  it  is  certain  that  this 
event  happened  some  time  before  the  24th  October  10!)!),  the  first 
date  in  the  “  Goneval  Letter-  Book  ”  of  the  factory  oxtant  on  8th 
May  1 728  as  mentioned  i  n  tho  factory  diary  of  this  latter  date.  Tho 
Company  had  probably  had  a  trading  post  at  Tolliohorry  for  some 
years  previously,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  tho  union  between  the 
Companies  in  1702  Tollicherry  is  mentioned  along  with  Karwar, 
Calicut  and  An  jengo  as  among  the  affiliated  factories  of  Bombay. 

It  was  tho  Vaiakkalankur  (Northern  Regent)  of  Kolattiri  who 
permitted  tho  English  Company  to  settle  at  Tolliohorry.  Their 
settlement  was  as  usual  unprotected.  And,  it  is  said,  that  one  of 
tho  rival  Kolattiri  princes  of  tho  Udayamangalam  branch,  in 
combination  with  the  neighbouring  Nayar  chieftain  of  Iruvaliimd, 
tho  Kurangoih  Nayar,  entered  the  Company's  warehouse  one  day 
about  1704-05  and  committed  eortain  irregularities,  which  were 
duty  reported  to  the  Northern  Regent,  and  it  was  at  tho  same  time 
pointed  out  to  him  that  such  evouts  would  reour  unless  tho  placo 
were  fortified.  The  Regent  thereupon  gave  his  consent  to  the 
building  of  a  fort,  and  it  is  said  that  ho  himself  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  thereof.  With  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of  the  Ponattil  Poduval 
and  of  the  Vallnra  Tangal,  a  house  site  belonging  to  the  former  and 
a  hill  (Tiruvallapau  Kunnu)  belonging  to  (ho  latter  were  taken  up, 
and  on  theso  sites  the  fort  and  fort-houso  were  built,.  The  Company 
also  bought  up,  for  tho  same  purpose,  a  street  of  weavers  which 
oxisted  at  the  place. 

The  town.  Hamilton  says,  lay  at.  the  back  of  the  fort  with 
a  stone  wall  round  it  “  to  keep  out  Enemies  of  the  Chief’s  making, 
for  in  1703  he  began  a  war  that  still  continues,  at  least  (bore  were 
Folks  killed  in  1723  when  I  was  there”.  The  buildings  and  the  war 
togothor,  ho  said,  had  taken  “  double  the  Money  to  maintain  them 
that  the  Company’s  investments  came  to,”  and  he  thus  relates  the 
origin  of  the  disturbance.  ‘‘The  occasion  of  tho  War,  as  I  was 
informed,  began  about  a  triflo.  The  Nayar,  that  was  Lord  of  the 
Mannor,  had  a  Royalty,  for  every  Vessel  that  unladed  at  Tolli- 
oherry  paid  two  Bales  of  Rice  duty  to  him.  There  was  another 
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Royalty  of  every  tonth  Fish  that  oamo  (o  tho  Market  there,  and 
both  together  did  not  amount  to  £20  Sterling  por  annum.  Tho 
Chief  either  appropriated  theso  Royalties  to  his  own,  or  tho  Com¬ 
pany’s  use,  and  tho  Nayar  complained  of  tho  Injustice  but  had  no 
Redross.  Those  little  duties  woro  the  host  part  of  tho  poor  Nayar’s 
subsistence  which  made  it  the  harder  to  boar,  so  Ids  friends  advised 
him  to  ropol  force  by  fore.o.  and  disturb  the  Factory  what,  he  could, 
whioh  ho  accordingly  did  (by  the  secret  assistance  of  his  .Friends) 
for  above  twenty  years.  Tho  Company  are  tho  host  .Judges  whothor 
tho  Wav  is  likely  io  bring  any  profit.  to  their  affairs  there  or  no.” 

It  is  extremely  improbable,  jl,  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  officers,  who  had  boon  careful  to  buy  up  the  woavors’  and 
othoi's’  houses  and  lands  boib.ro  beginning  to  erect  their  fort,  would 
have  jvfusod  to  pay  the,  petty  duos  Hamilton  writes  about,  had 
they  been  justly  payable,  and  bo  omits  all  mention  of  the  irregular 
entry  into  tho  Company's  warehouse  before  the  fort  was  built,  so 
ho  is  not  an  impartial  witness  in  the  matter.  Jealousies  between 
tho  Kolnttiri  chiefs  had  probably  mere  to  do  with  it  than  tho  reasons 
assigned  by  Hamilton. 

A  paper  in  the  records  states  that  every  endeavour  was  made  to 
arrango  matters  amicably  with  tho  Kurangoth  Nayar,  and  it  was 
only  when  theso  proved  abortive  that  the  English  Company  resorted 
to  force.  Thoy  stormed  the  Mailan  bill  on  the  outskirts  of  Telli- 
clierry  and  took  it,  although  it  had,  with  a  view  to  giving  trouble  to 
the  factory,  been  fortified  by  tho  Nayar  with  the  secret  assistance 
of  tiis  friends,1  no  doubt,  as  Hamilton  says. 

On  August  20th,  1708,  the  Northern  Regent  formally  gayo  z  and 
made  over  the  Tolliolierry  fort,  which  had  been  “  built  at  the 
requost  and  entreaties  made  by  me  as  a  friend  ”  to  the  Honourable 
Company,  and  he  added  that  within  its  limits  “no  person  shall 
demand,  collect,  or  plant,’’  and  “  our  custom-house  will  bo  obliged 
to  give  lis  what  lias  been  settled.” 

The  Nayar  appears  to  have  maintained  a  desultory  warfare  110111 
tho  factory  until,  on  20th  September  1710,  lie  submitted  proposals 
of  peace,  which  wore  accorded  to  him  and  ratified  on  that  date. 
Among  other  terms  11 3  he  gave  the  Company  “  two  great  guns  and 
a  slave  in  lieu  of  one  you  have  lost,”  and  he  agreed  to  give  tile 
Company  a  monopoly  of  In's  pepper  produce  without  any  duty  and 
to  surrender  “the  Ramem  hill,”  which  is  probably  identical  with 
that  of  Mailan  already  referred  to. 

Tho  Zamorin  in  1690  had  probably  received  an  advance  of  money 
from  the  Company,  as  in  that  year  lie  came  to  an  understanding 4 

1  Hamilton  himself,  who  was  an  Iutorlopov,  was  probably  10  bo  rockonrd  of  this 
number  as  ho  paid  ft  visit  lo  Malm,  tho  non  thorn  limit  of  (ho  Nnyar’s  territory  in 
1707. 

-  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  7X1.  This  treaty  wus  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Kolattin 
himself  and  other  members  of  the  family.  Ibid.,  i.  VIII.  TX  and  X. 

3  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  VI  and  VII. 
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with  a  Mr.  Ptni  (Penny?)  authorising  him  to  deduct  25  per  cent,  of 
the  duty  on  pepper  exported.  And  again  in  1710  he  had  autho¬ 
rised  1  them  to  employ  the  oil  ordeal  for  settling  their  disputes  with 
native  traders.  It  appears  thoy  also  had  the  privilege  of  protecting 
debtors  who  took  refuge  in  their  Calicut  factory,  to  the  disadvantage 
occasionally  of  interlopers  like  Hamilton. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  Zamorin’s  territory  had 
not  proceeded  so  satisfactorily  for  the  English  Company’s  interests. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Dutch  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
to  curtail  their  military  expenditure  had  in  1001  placed  the  Island 
of  Chetwai  in  the  Zamorin’s  hands.  The  Zamorin  was  not  slow  to 
follow  up  tho  advantage  this  gave  him  of  being  placed  on  the  flank, 
as  it  wore,  of  his  hereditary  foe,  tho  Cochin  Raja’s  territory.  War 
broke  out  shortly  afterwards,  and  from  1701  till  1710  the  Dutch 
were  drawn  into  it  in  a  desultory  manner  in  protection  of  tilt  Cochin 
Raja’s  interests.  It  was  this  protection  of  the  Cochin  Raja  against 
tire  Zamorin  which  involved  the  Dutch  in  so  much  profitless  expen¬ 
diture  in  Malabar.  So  long  as  the  Chetwai  Island  remained  in  the 
Zamoriu’s  hands,  he  could  at  any  moment  turn,  as  it  wore,  the  flank 
of  the  Cochin  Raja’s  defence,  and  it,  therefore,  became  an  object 
of  importance  to  the  Dutch  Company  to  protect  tho  northernmost 
point  of  the  island.  In  1714  thoy  accordingly  sot  about  the  erection 
of  a  fort  at  this  point. 

The  English  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  and,  if  Hamilton’s 
account  is  correct,  tho  Chief  of  the  English  factory,  Mr.  Robert 
Adams,  had,  in  particular,  interests  of  their  own  to  protect.  Ever 
since  tho  place  had  been  in  the  Zamorin’s  hands,  the  English  cliiois 
had  made,  as  Hamilton  expresses  it,  “  a  good  Milch  Cow  ”  of  it, 
by  vending  presumably  on  thoir  own  private  account,  “  botwnon 
500  and  1,000  Ghosts  of  Bengal  Ophium  yearly  up  in  tho  inland 
Countries  where  it  is  very  much  used.2  Tho  Water  Carriage  of  the 
River  being  cheap  and  secure,  the  Price  of  Ophium  high,  and  tho 
Price  of  Pepper  low,  so  that  their  profits  were  great  both  ways.” 

The  Raja  of  Cochin  made  over  his  claims  to  the  island  to  tho 
Dutch,  “  who,”  as  Hamilton  records,  “  made  small  account  who 
had  the  best  Title,  but  carried  on  their  Work  with  Diligence.” 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Adams  on  tho  other  hand,  the 
Zamorin  determined  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  recover  possession  of 
it.  He  accordingly  sent  some  soldiers  disguised  as  coolies  who 
entered  the  Dutch  service  to  help  in  tho  building  of  the  fort.  Those 
men  were  instructed  to  watch  their  opportunity,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  lay  in  ambuscade  “  in  a  Morass  overgrown  with  weeds 
noar  the  Port.”  The  two  Dutch  lieutenants  in  charge  of  the  works 
began  one  evening  to  play  dominoes  in  a  temporary  guard-room 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  while  the  garrison  strolled  abqut 
off  their  guard  in  the  cool  of  tho  evening.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  the  men  in  ambush  easily  overpowered 
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tho  sentinels  and  took  the  half-built  tort.  Collecting  a  few  men 
Lho  officors  rushed  to  the  spot,  hut  one  of  them  was  killed  in  the 
advanoe,  and  tho  other  losing  heart  drew  off  his  men  and  sailed  for 
Cochin.  Before  sailing  lie  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  English 
flag  flying  over  tho  fort.  On  reaching  Cochin  lie  was  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot,  Hamilton  being  present  at  the  execution. 
The  Zamorin’s  pooplo  set  to  work  at  onco  to  demolish  the  fort  and 
carriod  oil'  some  great  guns  belonging  to  tho  Butch.  “  And  this 
.  was  the  Prolmlo  of  the  War.” 

Tho  reason  for  tho  hoisting  of  tho  English  (lug  over  the 
unfinished  work  appears  to  have  been  that  in  February  1716, 
Mr.  Adams  had  obtained  permission  1  from  the  Zamorin  to  build 
a  warehouse  at  Ohetwai,  and  keep  a  person  there  for  trade 
purposos. 

Tho  Butch  could  not  stand  this  affront,  so  douncillor  Willem 
Bakkcr  Jacobi./,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  1,000  European  and 
native  troops.  Ohetwai  was  recovered  ;  Paponetty  previously 
mortgaged  to  tho  Zamorin  was  also  taken  ;  and  notwithstanding 
some  unacceptable  advice  tendered  to  Mr.  Adams  by  Hamilton 
“not  to  embark  his  Masters  in  that  Affair  because  war  was  a  different 
Province  from  his,”  the  war  ended  in  “a  dishonourable  and  dis¬ 
advantageous  Peace”  in  1717.  'The  Zamorin  by  the  conditions 
of  peace  “  was  obliged  to  build  up  the  Fort  he  had  demolished, 
to  pay  the  Butch  Company  7  per  cent,  on  all  the  pepper  exported 
out  of  his  Dominions  for  ever,  and  to  pay  a  large  Sum  towards  the 
Charges  of  tho  War.  Somo  Part  of  the  Money,  I  believe,  he 
borrowed.” 

The  Dutch  formally  resumed  possession  of  the  Ohetwai  fort  on 
April  10th,  1717.  It  was  named  Fort  William  and  ITeor  Wilhem 
Blasser,  Captain-Lieutenant,  and  first  commandant  thereof,  died 
there  on  the  2nd  of  February  1729,  as  his  tombstone  lying  at  the 
Ohetwai  public  bungalow  still  attests. 

After  tho  conclusion  of  this  disadvantageous  peace,  Mr.  Adams 
continued  to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Tcllichevvy  factory  for  many  years, 
and  he  was  not  relieved  of  that  e  barge  till  the  I  Oth  of  March  1728. 
Hamilton’s  belief  that  part  of  the  money  spent  by  the  Zamorin  in 
this  war  was  borrowed  was  fully  justified,  for  tho  early  Tellicherry 
records  show  that  the  Company  took  great  exception  to  the  loans 
which  Mr.  Adams  bad  made  out  of  their  money  to  the  Zamorin,  the 
Punnattur  Raja,  tho  Prince  Regent  of  the  Kolattiri  dominions  and 
others.  Notwithstanding  the  most  persistent  dunning,  the  Zamo¬ 
rin’s  debt  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  fanams  (1,68,122-04  when 
Mr.  John  Braddyl  eventually  took  charge  of  tho  factory.  Mr.  Adams 
dich  not  regularly  deliver  over  charge  of  it.  He  proceeded  with 
Mr.  Braddyl  to  Tanur  to  recover  some  of  the  money  lent.  Mrs. 
Adams,  after  some  restraint  (subsequently  withdrawn)  had  been 
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used  to  prevent  her  leaving  Tellicherry,  came  down  the  coast  “  on 
board  the  Decker  for  Fort  St.  George,”  picked  up  her  husband  at 
Calicut,  and  the  records  do  not  say  what  further  became  of  them. 

in  consequence,  of  these  expensive  wars  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
Cochin  was  not  paying  its  way,  so  in  1721  the  Supreme.  Council  in 
Batavia  on  mo  to  the  very  important  resolution  that  the  .Raja  of 
Cochin  was  no  longer  to  bo  supported  in  Ill's  interminable  lights  with 
the.  Zamorin,  and  the  Cochin  council  was  solemnly  cautioned  to 
live  peaceably  with  all  men  :  advice  more  easily  given  than  capable 
of  being  carried  out. 

This  resolution  of  the  Dutch  Company,  coupled  with  the  results 
of  certain  memorable  events  at  Anjengo,  speedily  led  to  great 
changes  among  the  country  powers. 

The  Honourable  Company  settled  at  Anjengo  mainly  for  two 
reasons — “Pepper”  and  “piece-goods.”  Travancore  was  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  and  for  many  years  subsequently  in  a  state 
which  did  not  favour  trade,  'flic.  Rajas  were  as  a  rule  mere  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  certain  Brahmans  of  the  Trivandrum  temple  and 
of  certain  petty  chieftains  of  Idle  Nayar  caste,  who  were  styled  the 
.7 ittuvitlil  Pittamar,  or  the  Pillays  of  the  eight  houses.  These  latter 
appear  to  have  been  the  local  heads  of  the  Nayar  tarn  organization — 
of  the  organization,  that  is,  which,  as  already  fully  explained,  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all  classes,  and  with 
preventing  any  such  from  Jailing  into  disuse.  The  country  was 
therefore  broken  up,  as  was  also  the  ease  with  Kolaltunad,  into 
an  immense  number  of  petty  chieftainships,  over  which  the  Rajas 
had  very  limited  and  precarious  authority.  Such  a  country  was 
not  favourable  for  trade.  Wliat  the  ICngiish  Company  would  have 
liked  would  have  been  a  despotic  monarch  who  could  assign  to 
them  monopolies  of  the  produce  they  came  seeking  and  could 
enforce  the  same  with  a  strong  arm. 

A  weaker  prince  than  usual  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Travancore  Kaj  in  1718,  and  another  prince,  then  guile  a  boy,  but 
afterwards  famous  as  the  great  Martamla  Vunna,  appears  to  have 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Brahmans  and  feudal  chiefs,  and  in 
consequence,  the  country  was  in  a  disturbed  state. 

In  April  1721  the  Anjengo  factors  were  applied  lo  for  their  usual 
annual  present  duo  to  the  Rani  of  A.ttingal,  of  the  Travancore. 
family.  “  Those1  who  demanded  it.  assured  him  (the  Chief  of  the 
Factory)  that  they  came  to  demand  it  by  the  Queen’s  order,  and 
offered  their  Reccit  of  it  in  her  Name,”  The  chief  appears  to  have 
had  reason  to  expect  that  if  the  present  were  sent  it  would  never 
reach  Her  Highness  as  the  TttluvUlal  Pillainar  were  just  then  in  the 
ascendant,  so  he  refused  to  pay  it  into  any  hands  Imt  those  of  the 
Rani.  Oil  tin's  the  Rani  invited  him  to  bring  it  to  Attingal  himself. 
“And  he,  to  appear  great  there,  carried  two  of  his  Council,  and 
some  others  of  the  Factory  with  most.  Part  of  the  Military  belonging 
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to  the  Garrison,  and  by  Stratagem  they  ww  all  cut  nIV,  except 
a,  few  black  Servants  whose  heels  and  language  saved  l lu-m  from 
the  Massacre,  and  they  brought  the  sad  news  ol  the  tragedy.” 
This  happened  on  the  15th  April  1721. 

r|\vo  years  late)'  the'  Chief  of  the  Anje.ngo  factory  was  JJr. 
Alexander  1  Orme,  the.  father  of  the.  Historian  *  Robert  Orme.  He 
had  come,  as  ail  adventurer  to  India  about  1706.  and  pro\  mg  service¬ 
able  as  a  surgeon  1"  the  factors  at  Anjcngo  Jie  had  been  taken  into 
the  Company's  service,  being  described  by  tire  Anjengo  factors,  who 
recommended  bis  being  entertained,  as  "  a  very  capable  and 
ingenious  person  that  would  be  extraordinarily  serviceable  to  our 
masters  and  us  in  sickness.  He  appears  to  have  boon  appointed 
as  the  chief  of  the  factory  directly  alter  the  massacre. 

The  resolution  taken  by  the  Honourable  Company  on  learning  of 
this  massacre  is  thus  expressed  m  an  olu  3  (oadjan  letter),  written  by 
the.  Travancore  Raja  to  Dr.  Orme  on  the  15th  August  1723:— 
"  Owing  to  tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  Honorable  Company  in  the 
capture,  of  Atiuga  (Attmgal)  and  the  money  and  artillery,  which 
the  enemies  robbed  in  our  country,  the  Honorable  Company  have 
resolved,  ill  spite  oi  money  expenses,  to  put  down  the  enemies  and 
subject  the  country  to  the  lung,  we  are  ready  to  do  anything,  which 
the  Honorable  Company  may  require,  and  shall  personally  ooiue 
there  ancl  punish  the  enemies  there  m  the  best  manner  you  may 
desire,  regarding  winch  we  allirm  to  do  without  fail,  and  wish  to 
know  when  must  we  come  there  with  our  army.” 

The  Raja  appears  to  have  died  shortly  after  tins  letter  was 
written,  and  it  was  not  till  1726  that  the  first  important  steji  was 
taken  by  his  successor,  advised  to  it  also  by  the  Prince  Martanda 
Varma,  now  twenty  years  oi  age,  to  break  the  power  of  the  ElMmUii 
PUImnar  and  other  ehieltains  whose  interference  was  as  unwelcome 
to  the  Baja  as  it  was  to  the  trading  English  Company.  This  step 
consisted  in  obtaining  a  body  oi:  troops— i.UOO  cavalry  and  2,600 
sepoys  from  the  Nayuk  oi  Madura — m  consideration  ol  Travancore 
undertaking  to  become  tributary  to  him. 

With  the  aid  oi  tins  force  the  refractory  feudal  chiefs  were  kept 
undei'  some  restraint,  but  it  was  not  until  alter  172!),  when  the 
famous  Raja  Martanda  Varma  at  hast  succeeded  to  the  Raj,  that 
effectual  steps  were  taken  to  put  down  the  enemies,  and  subject 
the  country  to  the  king.  ’  And  the  extirpation  of  the  Eltuvillil 
Pillmnar  was  the  first,  effectual  step  taken  m  this  direction  by  that 
enorgctic  chief. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  standing  army  of  trained  troops  had 
however  meanwhile  become  so  apparent  that  the  next  step  adopted 
by  this  capable  Martanda  Varma  was  to  employ  the  famous  Fleming 
Eustachius  D’Lanoy  to  organise  his  forces.  D’Lauoy  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Travancorean  attack  on  the  Dutch  fort  of 
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Colachel  in  August  1741  ;  tie  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Raja 
who  had  treated  him  with  much  kindness  and  consideration,  and 
in  return  he  and  several  ol  his  companions  had  cntciechthe  Raja’s 

Things  had  in  tins  way  become  rife  for  great  changes  in  the 
south,  and  in  consequence 

First,  of  the  Dutch  Company’s  resolution  in  1721  not  to  back 
up  their  native  allies,  or  to  do  it  in  an  irresolute  fashion,  which 
appears  to  have  been  what  actually  happened  ; 

Secondly,  of  the  English  Company’s  resolution  in  1723  to 
“  subject  the  country  to  the  king  ”  and  so  facilitate  their  trade  ; 

Thirdly,  of  the  formation  about  1741  of  a  standing  army  in 
Travancore, 

the  next  few  years  saw  the  Travaneorenns  masters  of  the  whole  of 
the  country  as  far  north  as  Cranganore,  leaving  to  the  luckless  ally 
of  the  Dutch  Company,  the  Cochin  Raja,  only  a  few  square  miles 
tying  round  his  palaces  at  Ernakulam  and  Cochin. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  secured  a  stable  footing  on  tho  coast 
as  competitors  for  the  Malayali  produce  of  pepper,  piece-goods, 
ginger  and  cardamoms,  and  the  way  of  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Hamilton,  as  already  set  forth,  mentions  incidentally  that  the 
French  had  formed  a  temporary  settlement  in  a  small  mud  fort  at 
Xollicherry  prior  to  the  occupation  of  that  place  by  tho  English. 
And  he  further  notices  the  fact  that  ill  1098  they  had  a  factory  at 
Calicut.  They  were,  however,  evidently  not  doing  much  there, 
as  he  says  they  had  neither  money  nor  credit  and  were  “  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  a  trade.” 

Hamilton  chanced  once  to  visit  the  place  which  lie  callod 
“  Mealie,”1  and  which  the  French  subsequently  seized  in  the 
manner  to  bo.  presently  described,  and  his  account  furnishes  much 
interesting  information  regarding  the  chief  of  that  district  of  Kolat- 
tunad,  whom  the  French  afterwards  dispossessed  of  a  small  portion 
of  his  territory. 

“And  8  or  10  miles  further  to  the  Southward  ”  (of  Malio)  “is 
Burgara,  *  a  seaport  in  the  dominions  of  Ballannre  *  Bnrgiirio  3  a 
formidable  Prince.  His  country  produces  Pepper  and  the  best 
Cardamoms  in  the  World.”  In  January  1703  Hamilton  appears 
to  have  visited  tho,  place  and  bought  cardamoms,  and  received  a 
visit  from  the  prince  on  board  his  ship,  which  he  minutely  inspected 
and  then  signified  his  intention  of  building  a  similar  ono  “  but  there 
wanted  water  enough  in  his  Rivers  to  flote  her.”  “  This  Prince 
and  his  predecessors  have  been  Lords  of  tho  Soa,  Time  out  of  Mind, 
and  all  trading  vessels  between  Cape  Comorin  and  Bauman  wpre 
obliged  to  carry  his  Passes.  Those  of  one  Mast  paid  for  their 
Passes  about,  8  shillings  yearly,  and  those  with  three  paid  about 
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sixteen  ;  but  when  the  Portuguese  settled  ni  India,  then  they 
pretended  to  the  (sovereignty  of  the  Seas  which  occasioned  a  War 
between  him  and  them  that  lias  lasted  ever  since.  He  keeps  some 
light  dallies  that  row  and  sail  very  well,  which  cruize  along  the 
Coast,  from  October  to  May  to  make  Prize  of  all  who  have  not  his 
Pass.  In  our  discourse  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  venture 
his  person  on  hoard  ol  a  Merchant  Ship  since  lie  himself  was  an 
Enemy  to  all  Merchants  that  traded  on  these  Coasts.  He  answered 
that  he  had  heard  of  my  Character,  and  that  made  him  fearless  and 
that  he  was  no  Enemy  to  trade,  but  only  vindicated  the  Sovereignty 
of  those  Seas  before  mentioned,  and  that  our  own  King  was  invested 
with  the  like  Sovereignty  not  only  on  Ins  own  Coasts,  but  on  those 
of  Prance,  Holland  and  Denmark  and  could  have  no  greater  right 
than  lie  had,  only  he  was  in  a  better  Position  to  oblige  the  trans¬ 
gressors  of  his  Laws  to  obedience  than  he  was.  However,  he  would 
maintain  his  claim  and  right  the  best  way  lie  could,  and  whoever 
lost  their  Ships  or  Vessels  for  contempt  of  his  authority  might  blame 
their  own  obstinacy  or  folly  and  not  him.”  On  parting  with  Hamil¬ 
ton  he  gave  him  a  bracelet  and  made  him  "  a  free  Denizen  in  all 
his  Territories.” 

Hamilton  paid  him  a  return  visit  on  shore  at  ”  his  palace  which 
was  vory  meanly  built  of  lleeds  and  covered  with  Coconut  Leaves, 
but  very  neat  and  clean.”  He  expressed  wonder  why  the  English 
did  not  settle  in  his  dominions  because  he  had  pepper  and  cardamoms 
which  were  carried  both  to  Calicut  and  Telliclierry  and  paid  customs 
en  route  to  other  chiefs  while  he  only  charged  5  per  cent  as  duty. 
Hamilton  replied  “  that  sending  his  Vessels  to  cruize  on  Merchant 
Ships  had  blasted  the  reputation  of  his  country.”  He  proposed  to 
Hamilton  to  settle  there,  but  Hamilton  told  him  in  reply  that  he 
could  not  accept  of  his  favours  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Company. 

In  1707  Hamilton  again  came  from  Cochin  to  buy  a  new  ship 
which  the  Raja  (Kadattunad)  had  built.  He  called  at  a  place, 
belonging  to  him  “  called  Mcalic.”1  He  was  received  with  great 
favour,  but  the  Raj  a  would  not  sell  the  sh  ip  until  he  had  first  employ¬ 
ed  her  in  one  voyage  himself.  “  When  I  went  to  bis  palace  the  first 
time  I  was  innocently  guilty  of  ill-manners,  for  walking  with  him 
near  his  lodgings,  I  chanced  to  touch  the  Thatch  with  my  Hat 
which  polluted  it  so  much  that  as  soon  as  I  went  away  he  stript 
it  of  its  Covering  because  Religion  forbade  him  to  sleep  under  it 
when  it  was  thus  polluted,  but  it  was  soon  re-sanctified  by  a  new 
Thatching.”  If  this  had  been  done  by  one  of  his  own  subjects 
he  might  have  been  in  danger  of  his  life  for  it. 

The  Ra|a  insisted  on  all  things  being  supplied  to  Hamilton 
without  payment,  and  he  had  in  consequence  to  pay  fishermen  on 
the  sly  for  the  fish  he  got  from  them. 

“  I  do  not  certainly  know  liow  far  Southerly  this  Prince’s 
Dominions  reach  along  the  Sea  Coast,  but  I  believe  to  Teoorie,2 


'  Mmjyali  =  Maho. 


3  Trikkodi,  p.  72. 
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about  12  miles  from  MeuHe, 1  and  iu'tlie  halfway  is  Cottioa, "  which 
was  famous  formerly  for  privateering  on  all  Ships  and  Vessels  that 
traded  without  their  Lord’s  Pass.” 

Hamilton  further  notices  the  ”  sacrifice  Hock  ”  lying  off 
Cottica,  about  8  miles  in  the  sea — so  called,  tradition  says,  because 
“  when  the  Portuguese  first  settled  at  Calicut,  the  Cottica"  cruisers 
surprised  a  Portuguese  vessel  and  sacrificed  all  their  Prisoners  on 
that  Rock.” 

Hr  171!)  the  ”  Perpetual,  C'ompani/  of  the.  Indian  ”  was  formed  in 
France  by  Law,  and  a  few  year's  after  this  event  a  French  squadron 
made,  in  1725,  a  descent  on  Malic3  “  in  pursuance4  of  outers  from 
the  Directors,  with  the  view  to  secure  on  the  Malabar  Coast  a  post 
that  would  indemnify  the  French  for  the  loss  of  Surat.” 

“  In  the  year  1725,  a  small  French  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  dePardaillan,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Government 
of  Pondicherry,  came  to  opposite  the  little  town  of  iVlaihi,  just 
below  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  summoned  the  plaee. 
to  surrender.  The  governor  refused.  The  situation  of  Maihi 
indeed  seemed  to  place  it  oid  of  all  danger. 

“  On  high  ground  rising  up  from  the  sea,  and  washed  on  its 
north  side  by  a  little  river,  the  entrance  into  which,  as  it  ran  into 
the  sea,  was  closed  by  rocks  for  even  tire  smallest  boats,  Maihi 
seemed  to  be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  any  enemy  who  should  attack 
it  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  So  at  least  thought  the  governor,  and  so, 
apparently,  seemed  to  think  the  French  commodore.  He,  at  all 
events,  was,  hesitating  as  to  the  course  lie  should  adopt  under  the 
circumstances,  when  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships  submitted  to 
him  a  plan  which  he  begged  lie  might  be  permitted  to  carry  himself 
into  execution.  The  name  of  this  captain  was  Bertrand  Francois 
Mahe  deLabourdonnais. 

“  On  arriving  at  Pondicherry,  lie  was  attached  to  the  squardoil 
of  M.dePardailhm,  just  starting  for  the  conquest  of  Maihi.  It  is 
under  the  orders  of  this  commodore,  hesitating  regarding  the  attack 
of  the  place,  that  we  now  fmd  him. 

“  I  he  plan  which  Labonrdonnais  submitted  to  the  commodore 
was  to  land  the.  troops  on  a  raft  of  his  own  designing,  in  order  of 
battle,  under  cover  ol  the  fire  of  the  squadron.  He  pressed  also 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  (cad  (hem  himself.  M.  dePardaillan, 
struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan,  and  with  the  energy  and 
quickness  oi  decision  evinced  by  the  young  officer,  gave  his  consent 
to  the  scheme.  It  was  carried  out  almost  instantly.  'The  raft  was 
made,  the  troops  were  placed  upon  it,  and,  piloted  by  Labonrdonnais, 

1  Malw  {Uayyali).  -'Kottalckal,  p.  72,  ontl  foot-note,  p.  330. 

3  It  appears  from  the  Tollioherry  factory  diary  of  28th  November  172(1  that  the 
French  hod  previously  in  1722  oocupiod  Mahe,  and  this  is  probably  the  oooupatien 
to  whioh  Hamilton  alludes  in  his  “  New  Account,  etc."  I.  298,  in  the  following 
terms  : — “  About  I  railos  to  the  south  ward  of  Telliehorry  is  a  small  French  faotory 
lately  settled  at  tho  mouth  of  a  small  river,  but  for  what  end  I  know  not :  but  I 
believe  more  to  employ  ;i  little  stock  for  Iho  gentlemen  of  Caliout  faotory’s  account 

4  Molloson’s  “  History  of  the  French  in  Indio,”  p.  f>2,  foot-note. 
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were  landed,  witii  dry  feet  and  almost  in  order  of  battle,  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  ground.  This  dilticulty  being  surmounted,  the  place 
was  stormed.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  his  young  captain,  the  commodore  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
letters  which  went  to  form  the  name  of  the  captured  town,  trans¬ 
formed  it  from  the  Indian  Madu  or  Main1  into  the  French  Make — 
the  Inst  name  ol  Labourdoiniius.  This  new  name  not  only  took 
root,  but  it  gradually  educed  the  recollection  that  the  town  had 
ever  borne  another. 

“  We  arc  indebted  to  the  Carnatic  Chronulogij  of  Mr, 
(J.  P.  Brown,  late  Madras  Civil  Service,  for  the  inform ation  regarding 
tfie  origin  of  the  name  ‘  Malic.'  Tt.  was  evidently'  unknown  to 
Mr.  Mid,  and  equally  so  to  the  authors  of  the  Indian  Gazetteers .”3 

The  Telliclierry  factors  naturally  enough  regarded  this  intrusion 
of  the  French  at  a  place  so  close  to  their  limits — only  two  miles  from 
their  outposts  ill  no  friendly  light,  and  the  first  paper  on  the  record 
of  the  extant  Tcllicherry  factory  diary  beginning  with  Monday,  1st 
August  1726,  is  a  letter  from  the  President  and  Council  at  Madras 
expressing  concern  at  the  success  ol  the  French  in  seizing  Malie. 

Prom  an  entry  a  week  later  it  would  appear  that  the  Kailattunad 
Raja  had  been  at  war  at  this  time  with  the  kottayam  Raja  as  well  as 
with  tlie  French.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  however  m  reconciling 
them  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  turn  all  tiio  Kadattunad  Raja’s  efforts 
towards  embarrassing  the  French,  and  the  terms  of  peace  demanded 
by  Kottayam  and  accepted  by  Kadattunad  were— (1)  The  districts 
of  “  Belief  a  ”  with  absolute  command  thereof  to  be  delivered  to 
the  former  ;  (2)  ail  elephant  to  be  given  to  Telheherry  pagoda 

by  the  latter  with  an  offering  of  butter  lied  round  its  neck (3) 
a  piece  of  ground  and  a  house  for  Brahmans  to  be  given  up  by 
latter ;  and  (4)  a  house  in  the  latter’s  country  to  be  burnt. 

This  however  did  not  much  affect  the  result.  On  the  14th 
August  the  French  seized  a  small  hill  lying  between  them  and 
Kadattunad’*  force,  and  notwithstanding  smart  firing  the  latter 
failed  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  loth,  100  ’Telliclierry  Nayars  were 
sent  to  assist3  Kadattunad  ;  but  he  wanted  money  and  being 
already  indebted  to  the  Company,  lie  was  told  first  of  all  to  settle 
his  accounts.  Rather  than  do  this  lie  preferred  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  French,  and  notwithstanding  the  chief’s  efforts  to 
“  embarrass  the  affair,”  he  sent  oil  the  8th  September  to  say  that 
lie  thought  himself  obliged  by  force  to  hearken  to  the  French,  and 
was  told  in  reply  that  lie  was  unreasonable. 

On  the  JOth  of  September  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
Kadattunad  began  to  try  to  obtain  the  best  terms  he  could  by 
playing  off  the  one,  factory  against  the  other. 


1  The  Mnlayalam  name  la  written  thus  :  a  mist  I  =■  Mmjyali. 
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No  sooner  kail  the  hostilities  with  Kadattunad  ceased  than  the 
French  under  M.  Eremisot  began  to  be  active,  in  other  directions. 
Between  the  two  factories  lay  the  territory  of  the  Kurangoth  Nuyai 
with  whom  the  English  factors  had  previously  been  at  war  as  already 
described.  The  Nayar  welcomed  tho  French  as  allies  and  with 
then’  aid  began  to  try  to  recover  the  territory  he  had  lost. 

The  great  annual  hunting  festival  of  the  Nivyars,  'I'luappatm,  • 
was  at  hand  ;  between  Toilichorry  and  Mahe  lay  some  hills  covorod 
with  brushwood  which  harboured  wild  pigs,  and  Mr.  Adams  obtained 
information  that  on  the  12th  of  October  the  Nayar  and  tho  French 
intended  to  hunt  on  two  hills,  called  Piinnella  and  Putinha,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Nayar  by  the  English  factors.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  get  up  an  opposition  bunt  and  to  guard 
the  hlls  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from  seizing  them. 

On  12th  October  accordingly  the,  Nayar  and  French  combined 
and  suddenly  attacked  the  people  stationed  on  the  disputed  hills. 
In  the  fight  which  ensued  one  Nayar  was  killed  on  the  side  of  tho 
English,  and  one  Frenchman  was  slain  and  several  wounded  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  following  day  there  was  another  fight  in 
which  one  Nayar  boy  was  killed  on  tho  English  side  and  three 
Nayars  and  a  fisherman  were  wounded.  The  affair  ended  in  mutual 
protests  between  the,  two  factories,  both  urging  that  their  nations 
were  at  peace  in  Europe  ,and  finally  a  conference  was  arranged  in 
December  to  settle  matters.  The  English  factory  limits  at  this 
time  arc  thus  described  :  “  From  Upnlla  Canadi  to  1’onella  Malla, 
north  and  south,  and  what  may  be  to  the  westward  of  said  places 
or  with  them,  and  Tellicheiry  fort  to  Moohara  and  Codalla.”  Tho 
firm  attitude  assumed  by  the  English  factors  had,  they  were  assured, 
greatly  advanced  theiv  credit  in  the  country. 

To  protect  their  trade  the  English  factors  resolved  to  assist 
Kadattunad  with  money,  etc,,  as  being  cheaper  than  war  ;  and 
they  made  use  of  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  Regent  in  the 
Koiattiri  dominions  to  bring  over  to  their2  side  the  four  Kulatta 
Nambiars  of  Truvalinad,  who  were  in  a  position  to  stop  country 
supplies  from  reaching  Teliiolierry. 

This  lighting  at  Teliiolierry  was  not  approved  either  at  (lie  Presi¬ 
dency  (Bombay)  or  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Orders  were  sent  to 
live  amicably  with  the  French,  to  reduce  expenses,  “ami  to  recover 


(3)  Coddnllce  do.  {Sf' 

(4)  Moolmru  do.  garrisoned  by  Nftrangapuratta  Nayar's  men  at  600 
(6)  Putniha  fort  Garrisoned  by  Narangapuratta  Nayar’s  men  at  50  fnnuma 


aily. 

(6)  Tirimalla  fort  "  cstoomod  at  600  fanams— (Diary,  14  th  February  1727). 
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debts.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  also  moved  to  send  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  French  Ministry  against  the  French  insults  at  Telli- 
chcrry,  and  the  Royal  Company  of  France  was  ordered  to  be  in 
amity  with  the,  English  settlements  in  India, 

The  result  was  that  the  two  settlements  began  to  interchange 
friendly  visits,  and  much  gunpowder  was  spent  in  salutes,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  ICurangoth  Nayar,  who  tried  various  plans  to 
prevent  the  respective  factors  from  coming  to  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing.  His  people  came  vapouring  up  before  the  English  posts, 
which  however  were  ordered  “  to  bear  everything  till  attaokt.” 
They  next  pulled  down  one  dark  night  a  fence  round  a  French  post 
in  their  own  lines  with  a  view  to  make  the  French  believe  the  English 
had  done  it,  and  set  the  French  firing  m  all  directions  :  but  Mr. 
Adams  had  no  difficulty  in  exposing  the  Nayar’s  “  villainous  arti- 

The  respective  factors  finally  arranged  terms  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  and  advantageous,  and  these  were  embodied  in  two  agree¬ 
ments  1  and  duly  executed  on  9th  March  and  17tli — 28th  April  1728. 
This  agreement  secured  both  factories  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Kurangoth  Nayar  and  other  petty  chieftains  in  fruvalinad  ;  it 
provided  for  the  surrender  of  deserters,  and  for  fixing  a  fair  price 
for  pepper  ;  and  even  if  war  prevailed  between  the  two  countries 
in  Europe  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  were  to  he  observed  until 
notice  to  the  contrary  was  given  by  either  side. 

Thus  peace  and  security  reigned  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Telli- 
cherry  factory.  To  the  north  disturbances  occurred  in  another 
quarter. 

The  Telliche.rry  factory  diary  records,  on  the  Oth  June  1727,  that 
Ally  Raja  “  did  last  night  Treacherously  seize  the  said  Hill  and 
Fort  ”  (namely,  Oodalia)  which  the  Prince  Regent  in  IColattunad 
had  erected  “  purely  as  a  barrier  to  a  Large  Country  which  produced 
a  great  quantity  of  Pepper.” 


The  Dutch  were  still  at  this  time  settled  in  Cannanorc  in  Fort 
Angelo  taken  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Ally  Raja,  or  move  correctly 
Ali  Raja  (the  sea  lung),  lived  under  the  guns  of  their  fort  at  a  house 
called  tho  Arakkal  in  Cannanorc  town. 

Reference2  has  already  been  made  to  the  origin  of  this  Mappilla 
chieftain.  The  ICeralolpatti  would  trace  the  family  history  back  to 
tho  time  of  Cheraman  Perumnl,  but  tradition  is  tolerably  unanimous 
that  the  first  chieftain  of  the  family  was  a  Nayar,  by  name  Arayan 
Kulangara  Nayar,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kolattiri,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  about  tho  end  of  the  11th  ov  beginning  of  tbe  12tli 
century  A.D.,  and  who  embraced  Islam  and  adopted  the  name  of 
IVfuliammad  or  Mammail  Ali.  Owing  to  his  skill  and  ability,  it  is 
said,  the  Kolattiri  retained  him  as  his  minister  after  his  conversion, 
and  his  successors  were  known  as  the  Mammaii  Kitavus,  who  were 
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in  the  time  when  the  Mammtdi  Kilaww  were  the  Koialtiri’s  Chief 
Sea  Customs  Agents  and  Admirals. 

After  the  Portuguese  reprisals  on  the  Moorish  commerce,  the 
relations  between  the  Ali  Rajas  and  the  Kolattiris  had  become 
strained,  and  at  the  period  now  reached  the  Dutch  had  evidently 
set  up  the  Ali  Raja  to  seize  Codally,  with  a  view  to  gain  for  them¬ 
selves  the  pepper  of  the  country  (Randattaru.)  commanded  from 
that  place.  The  Dutch  making  use  also  of  the  manifold  dissensions 
always  existing  in  the  Kolattiri  family  had  also  made  it  impracticable 
for  (lie  Prince  Regent  to  act  vigorously. 

A  detachment  sent  to  Agarv, 1  in  .lime  1727,  to  protect  the 
English  warehouse  there,  was  stopped  at  Darmapattanam  Island 
by  Ali  Raja’s  people  and  turned  back  with  insults.  The  Chief 
appealed  to  the  Prince  Regent,  to  '‘  unite  with  those  of  the  Royal 
line”  and  maintain  peace.  But  the  prince  quaintly  replied  that 
“  as  there  are  so  many  of  the  Royal!  Line  ’tie  extream  difficult  to 
effect  the  necessary  Union.”  The  Kottayam  .Raja,  however  came 
to  his  assistance  and  between  them  they,  in  February  1728,  took 
one  of  Ali  Raja's  forts  on  Darmapattanam  Island.  On  the  2fith 
of  the  same  month  the  Prince  Regent  took  and  destroyed  the 
Mappilla  settlement  at  VaJarpattanain.  killing  ttuO  men,  women 
and  children.  On  the  29th  the  united  forces  took  Darmapattanam 
Island,  another  great  Mappilla  settlement, and  Ali  Raja’s  people 
had  to  take  refuge  m  the  little"  island  lying  about  a  gunshot  off  the 
point  of  Darmapattanam.  whence  they  exchanged  shots  with  the 
Prince  Regent’s  people  on  the  mam  island :  and  there  they  main¬ 
tained  themselves  for  some  time.  In  their  letter  of  1 4th  March 
1728  to  Bombay  the  factors  reported  that  “  Ally  Rajah  .... 
is  sailed  for  -Juddah,  and  all  his  country  save  Cnnnanore  intirely 
destroyed  by  the  Prince.”  The  next  news  of  him  received  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  through  Bombay,  was  that  he  lmd  been  poisoned  at  Jeddah  by 
his  minister,  and  that  all  his  effects  had  been  seized  on  account  of 
presents  promised  to  the  prophet’s  tomb.  But  the  factors  informed 
Bombay,  that  hire  Moors  had  not  been  discouraged  thereby,  and  they 
were  14, 00ft  to  15,000  strong  in  Oannaiioro.  Ho  the,  war  went  oil  ; 
the  Prince  Regent,  m  great  need  of  money  and  supplies,  and  being 
refused  the  same  by  the  English  factors,  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Dutch  of  Cannanorc  to  hand  over  to  them  Darmapattanam 
Island,  the  possession  oi  which  was  essential  to  the  trade  of  Telli- 
cherry.  The  iaotors  thereupon  (September  1730)  determined  to 
open  their  purse  strings  and  store-rooms,  and,  as  the  best  means 
of  preventing  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  they  further  resolved 
to  bring  about  peace  between  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Mappillas. 
On  the  1st  of  November  the  Chief  (Mr.  Braddyl)  had  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and  on  the  2nd  at  another  inter¬ 
view  the  Chief  obtained  from  him  a  grant9  of  a  monopoly  of  trade  in 


Called  ill  Hamilton’s  lime  “  Caeca  Diva,  i.c.,  Crow  (Kakka)  Moral,  lint  usually 
oalloil  at  this  time  "  Crovo  Island  ”  by  the  factors, 
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Jnivalinad,  Darmapattanam  Island  and  Randattara,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  hoist  their  flag  if  the  Dutch  ur  French  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  these  places.  In  return  the  Clhinf  promised  him 
20,000  fanams  worth  of  military  stores  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  war  against  tho  Mappillas.  On  13th  January  and  1 0th  May 
following  further  loans  were  given  him,  and  on  the  9th  June  1 731, 
peace  was  at  last  arranged  through  tho  mediation  of  the  Kalliad 
Nambiar,  tho  Mappillas  agreeing  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  1,00,000 
fanams  at  once,  and  a  similar  sum  in  four  month’s  time.  Hearing 
of  this,  Mr.  Braddyl  promptly  applied  for  repayment  of  the  loans, 
but  the  prince  answered  :  “  The  present  Treaty  is  only  to  give  me 
a  Breathing  for  four  months.” 

Before,  however,  the  four  months  had  elapsed,  a  greater  danger 
to  the  Prince’s  authority  began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  seems  to  havo 
had  its  origin  in  tho  same  family  dissensions  which  had  probably 
precipitated  the  Mappilla  outbreak.  The.  prince  had  stated,  when 
applying  for  the  loan  given  to  him  on  the  10th  of  May,  that  tho 
money  was  wanted  to  enable  him  to  fight  tho  Oanarese  as  well  as 
the  Moors,  and  on  23rd  Octobor  following  lie  applied  for  Telliehcrry 
manchnas  (small  coasting  craft),  etc.,  to  “  cruize  against  tho 
Canarys,”  and  a  fortnight  later  news  came  from  the  factors  at 
Honore  regarding  “  the  Extraordinary  Tnsoloncy  of  the  Canarees  ” 
in  having  taken  the  guns  out  of  several  Bombay  boats  because  the 
English  at  Tellicherry  had  assisted  the  Pnnco  Regent  against  them. 

The  Ikkeri,  or  ICeladi,  or  Bednur  Rajas  wore  chiefs  who  had 
obtained  independence  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Vi|ayanagar 
dynasty  after  the  battle  of  Talikota  in  luli-i.  Prior  to  that  event, 
Wilks  says  :  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  had  been  raised  from  the 
situation  of  an  opulent  farmer  to  the  rank  of  Governor  oi  Bednur,  and 
the  ninth  in  descent  from  him  (Sivappa  Nayak)  who  reigned  from 
164-9  to  1671,  but  who  had  really  been  de  facto  king  for  a  much  ' 
longer  period  during  the  reigns  of  three  of  his  cousins  (1604-49),  lmd 
defeated  the  Jain  Rajas  of  Tuluva,  and  had  acquired  Canara  from 
Honore  to  Cassargode.  At  Cassargodc  the  Oanarese  necessarily 
came  into  contact  with  Malayans  and  with  the  dominions  of  that 
offshoot  of  the  IColattiri  family  which  had  been  founded  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  Zamorin’s  family.  The  Prince  Regent,  us  already 
described,  had  found  it  “  extreani  difficult  to  effect  the  necessary 
union  ”  among  the  various  branches  of  tho  family,  and  it  seems  to 
have,  been  on  the  invitation  of  one  or  more  of  his  discontented 
relatives  that  Somaselchara  Nayaldia,  the  thirteenth  of  this  lino  of 
Bednur  Rajas,  pushed  his  forces  across  the  Malayali  frontier. 

On  tho  16th  January  1732  the  factors  reported  to  the  President 
and  Council  at  Bombay  that  the  Prince  Regent’s  army  iiad  been 
routed  by  tho  Canarcse,  who  had,  they  said,  “  gott  as  fare  as  Monnty' 
Billy,”  and  the  factors  expressed  anxiety  as  to  their  grain  supplies 
usually  obtained  through  the  Oanarese  port  of  Mangalore.  On  the 
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28th  January  news  came  that  the  parts  ol  the  country  about-  Valar- 
pattanam  were  altogether  unsettled’  and  “  in  utmost  confusion  by 
reason  of  the  great  progress  made  by  the  Carnatick  army  against  this 
kingdom.”  Adhorencc  to  the  l’nnee  Regent's  cause  meant  starva¬ 
tion  to  the  Tellicherry  settlement,  and  great  anxiety  prevailed  as 
to  tlie  provision  of  gram  for  consumption  in  the  ensuing  monsoon 
season.  Moreover  to  add  to  the  anxieties  ol  the.  factors  nt  this 
time  the  native  pirates  became  unusually  active  ;  but  they  des¬ 
patched  two  sncoosslul  expeditions  against  them,  in  one  of  which 
a  pirate  vessel,  mounting  15  small  guns,  was  taken,  and  m  another, 
Ensign  Lewis  Mcndmv/.a,  after  first  taking  off  the  Valarpattanam 
river  mouth  a  small  ( 'anarese  vessel  which  attacked  his  party,  was  in 
turn  attacked  by  a  pirate  vessel  belonging  to  ‘  Cutty  Colleen  ” 
and  carrying  200  men.  A  skilfully  planted  shell,  however,  appears 
to  have  reached  the  pirates’  magazine  and  she  blew  up,  not  one  of 
her  crew  escaping.  The  factors  were  nearly  m  despair  as  to  the 
provision  of  gram,  and  were  planning  secret  expeditions  to  seize 
the  Canareso  boats  carrying  it  to  the  army,  when  a  welcome  supply 
of  2,000  bales  came  m  from  Bombay:  Almost  simultaneously, 
however,  came  the  unwelcome  news  that  the,  Oanarcse  had  taken  by 
assault  on  the  1 0th  of  May  the  fortified  peninsula  of  “  Matame  ’’ 
held  by  the  Mappillas  to  the  north  of  the  Valarpattanam  river. 
The  Prince  Regent  had  apparently  made  some  sort  of  terms  with  the 
Oanarese  on  condition  that  they  should  help  him  in  his  feud  with 
the  rebellious  Mappillas  of  Cannanore. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  prevent  the  Canareso  from  making 
themselves  masters  of  tlie  whole  of  the  country  down  to  the  very 
gates  of  Tellicherry,  and  from  overrunning  the  whole  of  the  country 
from  which  the  settlement  obtained  its  chief  supplies  of  pepper. 
The  situation  became  consequently  vary  embarrassing.  On  22nd 
October  1732  news  came  that  the  Oanarese  had  passed  to  the  south 
of  the  Valarpattanam  river,  and  were  about  to  besiege  Cannanore 
in  aid  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  with  him. 
The  factors  learnt  by  letter  next  day  from  the  prince  himself  what 
terms  he  had  acooptod  from  the  Oanarese  general  “  Ragonatt,  ” 
These  were  :  — The  prince  to  hold  the  country  north  of  Valarpat¬ 
tanam  river  as  far  ns  Nilesvaram  as  a  tributary  of  Bednur.  Bednur 
to  have  three  forts  in  the  said  territory —one  at  “Madacarro”1 
another  at  “  Cavi,  ”5  and  the  third  at  Nilesvaram  in  South  Oiinara. 
The,  country  south  of  tlie  river  to  be  under  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
was  to  receive  assistance  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  first  of 
whom  were  the  Mappillas  of  Oannanore.  In  January,  and  again 
in  February  1733,  Oannanore  was  accordingly  attacked,  hut  on 
both  occasions  the  Prince  Regent’s  troops  and  the  Oanarese  were 
repulsed  witli  loss. 

The  possession  of  the  Darmapattanam  Island  now  became  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  to  tlie  factory.  The  main  portion 
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taking  possession  of  the  largest  fortress  and  any  others  the  engineers 
might  think  necossary.  Theso  being  secured,  a  peremptory  demand 
was  to  bo  sent  to  the  Canarcse  to  evacuate  the  island  forthwith. 

Captains  Slaughter  and  Mendonza  and  Ensign  Adams  with  120 
soldiers,  140  Nayars  and  60  Tiyars,  and  others,  mustering 
altogether  400  mon,  accordingly  took  possession  of  tho  fortress  that 
samo  foronoon,  and  the  Canareao  gonornl  roooivod  notioo  to  quit, 
with  which  ho  feigned  compliance  ;  but  ire  did  not  actually  go. 

Tho  ICottayam  Raja’s  alarm  of  invasion  had  meanwhile  not 
abated,  and  on  tho  19lh  of  February  he  sent  to  the  Chief  an 
unconditional  agreemont  ’  to  plant  the  English  flag  and  post  garrisons 
on  the  island. 

It  was  then  only  that  the  prior  socret,  arrangement2  with  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Kolattunad  was  made  public,  making  tho  grant 
of  the  island  to  tho  English  absolute. 

As  soon  as  tho  business  of  gaining  a  solid  footing  on  Darmapatta- 
nam  Island  had  been  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  Chief  set 
himself  to  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  trying  to  form  a  combination 
of  tho  potty  country  chieftains  against  tho  Canaroso.  The  Prince 
Regent  had  proposed  this  to  tho  Chief  in  the  preceding  December 
(1734),  and  had  proposed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  “tribute, 
and  taking  from  such  Pagodas  as  are  supplied  therewith.”  On  8Lli 
February  1735  tho  Chief  advised  the  prince  to  holp  tho  Canareso 
until  tho  Kadattunad  and  Kottayam  Rajas  and  the  Nambiars  of 
Iruvalinad  were  forced  to  combine  against  the  invaders.  The 
Kottayam  Raja  shortly  after  this  gave  in  his  adhosiem  to  the  Chief’s 
project.  But  jealousies  were  rife  and  the  others  all  held  aloof. 
Tho  French  too  had  professed  their  willingness  to  strike  in,  hut 
when  the  Chief  visited  Maho  on  31st  March  to  arrange  the  matter, 
the  Prone  h,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  country  powors,  backed  out 
of  it.  The  negotiations  for  a  combination  did  not  make  much 
progress  under  such  circumstances. 

In  fact  it  was  not  till  29th  January  1730  that  any  substantial 
progress  was  mndo,  and  then  the  combination  included  only  the 
Prince  Regent,  tire  ICottayam  Raja  and  tho  English.  On  that  day, 
however,  tho  resolution  was  taken  to  begin  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  at  once  by  enlisting  Mappillas  at  23  fanams  per  month.  News 
had  come  from  Bombay  two  days  previously  that  Madras  and 
Anjengo  had  been  asked  to  help,  and  that  moii  and  a  sloop-of-war 
were  on  their  way  from  Bombay.  On  tiro  17th  February  the  Prince 
Rogont  deposited  Rs.  20,000  as  his  share  of  expenses.  On  the  24th 
February  the  Canarose  wore  poromptorily  ordered  to  move  back 
to  the  north  of  tho  Valarpattanam  river,  and  their  general  seeing 
that- mischief  was  brewing,  took  tho  hint  and  at  noon  on  the  25th 
retreated  across  the  Anjarakandi  river  towards  Agarr  and  a  strongly 
fortified  post  built  at  a  place  called  “  Cadalay”.  On  the  27th  the 


native  levios  from  Toliicherry— • all  Narangapuratta  Nayar’s  men, 
the  corps  of  Tiyar,  and  231  Mappillas,  450  men  in  all — proceeded 
to  join  the  Princo’s  and  Kottayam  Raja’s  forces  at  Edakad. 


On  the  29th  the  first  hostilities  ensued.  Tho  allies  wore  attacked 
by  the  Canarpso  at  Edakad,  but  the  assailants  wore  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  a  Canareso  redoubt  (“  Tmnkier  ")  at  tho  Edakad  point  was 
taken.  On  the  3rd  March  tho  Ohio!-  himself  (Mr.  >Sl, opium  haw) 
took  tho  fielri  and  planned  a  fort  to  annoy  the  “  Oadalay  ’’  fort 
hold  by  the  Canareso.  Ho  next  devoted  his  attention  to  tho  Oana- 
re.se  outlying  works  and  to  intercepting  their  supplies  of  food.  On 
tho  71, It  their  Madakara  fort  was  surrendered  to  tho  English  war 
“galli vats”.  On  tho  8th  the  Chief  proceeded  thither  and  found 


the  fort  to  bo  500  yards  in  circumference  1 
bastions.  Ho  wished  to  dismantle  it  and  aband< 
t.ho  Prince  Regent  fearing  it,  would  fall  into  tire  baud 
persuaded  him  to  keep  it,  and  an  ongagoinont 1 
afterwards 2  drawn  up  in  ratification  of  tire  nr 
nows  reached  him  on  tho  same  day  that  the  Can; 
to  desert  other  fortified  posts  to  the  north. 


),  but 


Tiio  incursion  of  the  Canarese  had  been  disast  rous  to  tho  Dutch 
trade  at  Cannanore  as  well  as  to  tire  .English,  and  un  tho  .15th  March 
the  Hutch  Chief  at  Cannanore,  under  orders  from  Cochin,  took  stops 
to  stop  tire  supply  of  food  to  the  Canareso. 


That  same  day  the  Chief  (Mr.  Stephen  haw)  began  to  draw  hr  his 
detachments  and  to  concentrate  on  tiro  isolated  position  of  tire 
Canarese  at  Oadalay.  The  preparations  for  attacking  it  wore  com¬ 
plete  on  the  17th,  and  on  tho  morning  of  the  18th  tho  first  attack 
was  delivered.  Tho  English  iorco  secured  an  eminence  with  tiro 
Nayars  on  thoir  right,  but  tire  lattor  fled  when  attacked  by  the  Cana- 
rose.  The  English  position  was  next  attacicoci  anct  was  successfully 
defended  with  the  loss  of  3  men  killed  and  20  wounded.  At  4  p.m. 
a  retreat  was  made  to  a  better  position. 


The  Dutch  factors  at  Cannanore  were  meanwhile  holding  aloof 
from  activo  operations  against  the  common  enemy.  They  wore 
afraid  lest  tire  post  of  Cadalay,  if  it  were  taken,  would  he  refuinod 
by  the  English  and  used  to  intereopt  the  Dutch  trade  with  the 
popper  country  lying  up  the  Valarpattanam  river.  To  remove 
their  jealousy  the  Chief  agreed  on  the  1 0th  to  give  thorn  a  cortifioato 
renouncing  all  claim  to  Cadalay  ifit  should  bo  taken.  It  is  like 
enough  that  if  the  attack  of  the  18th  had  .succeeded  Cadalay  would 
have  been  retained  by  the  English  and  used  to  out  out  tire  Hutch. 
On  the  20th  a  reinforcement  (an  ensign  and  80  men)  arrived  from 
Anjengo.  On  the  2 1st  the  Dutch  agreed  to  join  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Cadalay  should  be  razed  to  tho  ground.  On  the  2«th  Dutch 
reinfovcomonts,  in  five  ships  and  other  small  vessels,  arrived  at 
Cannanore,  and  on  the  20fli  Mr.  Law  visited  Cannanore  and  after 


2  On  5th  .Tuly  17:17. 
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some  more  fencing  about  tho  future  occupation  of  (Malay  the 
Dutoh  at  last  agreed  to  laud  300  men  (of  whom  180  were  Europeans) 
to  assist  the  English,  and  this  was  accordingly  done  on  March  30th. 

On  the  31st  a  oounoil  of  wav  was  hold,  and  it  was  agreed  to  soizo 
a  hill  near  the  Cannrese  earn)),  to  event  a  breastwork  thoro,  and  Hum 
to  tiring  up  cannon  and  niorlars  to  reduce  the  (Malay  fort. 


On  the  morning  of  1st  April  this  plan  was  put  into  operation. 
An  advanced  guard,  half  English  and  half  Dutoh,  seized  tho  bill. 
A  general  advance  of  tlio  wliolo  force  was  then  made.  The  Canavose 
horse  made  a  stand,  but  the  Dutch,  assisted  by  tho  English,  routed 
thorn  in  great  disorder,  some  talcing  towards  Ihe  fort  and  some  to 
the  ground  below  it.  The  combined  force  then  made  a  rush  for  the 
fort  ;  tho  Canavose  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  but  continued  firing. 
This  enraged  the  assailants,  and  a  groat  slaughter  took  place  at  the 
gate,  which  was  stubbornly  defended  by  the  Canarese,  and  which 
became  blocked  up  by  Urn  dead  bodies  of  assailants  and  dofonders. 
At  this  crisis  an  English  lopass.  one  .Toam  Pichota,  brought  up  a 
ladder,  seized  the  fort  wall,  and  discharged  lbs  own  piece  as  well 
as  those  of  18  others  handed  up  to  him  in  quick  succession.  This 
cleared  the  wall,  and  the  English  colours  wore  soon  flying  on  the 
ramparts.  Meanwhile  the  defenco  of  l-be  gate  slackened,  the 
assailants  poured  in,  and  many  of  the  Canarose  defenders  sought, 
safety  by  lowering  thomi selves  over  the  walls  by  ropes.  At  about 
7  a.m.  tho  fort  was  completely  taken  amid  great  slaughter,  women 
and  ohildren  and  tho  Canarese  genoral,  Gopalji,  being  among 
the  slain.  A  large  body  (300)  of  the  enemy,  after  giving  up  their 
arms  and  while  prooeoding  to  Cannanore,  were  barbarously 
massacred  by  the  Nayarx.  By  the  Chief’s  exertions  GOO  or  700 
more  wore  saved  and  taken  to  Tollichorry.  A  third  body  of  200 
horse  and  fool,  while  trying  to  escape  inland,  was  out  off  by  tho 
Navars.  The  loss  of  tho  allies  was  not  vory  great,  the  English 
lost  5  natives  killed  and  8  wounded.  Tho  Dutch  had  1  ensign 
killed  (died  ii^m  over-exortiou  on  tho  march),  anothor  European 
killed,  and  2  others  burnt  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
Nayars  and  other  Malnyalis  suffered  in  their  eagerness  for  plunder, 
for  a  magazine  blew  up  and  killed  100  of  them.  Eight  cannon 
and  1  mortar  woro  among  tho  spoils,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Canarese  would  have  been  very  soon,  starved  into  surrender,  ovon  if 
their  fort  had  not  boon  taken. 


The  othor  Canarese  forts  surrendered  one  by  one  after  this  event 
to  small  detachments  sent,  under  Ensign  Fisher  and  Captain  Lane. 
These  forts  wcio  located  at  Madayi,  Taliparamba.  Matalay  and 
Ayconny.  This  last  fort,  described  as  500  yards  in  oiroumferenee 
with  ten  half-moon  bastions,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Kavayi 
rivof  “in,  a  pleasant  plain  country,”  gave  some  trouble.  Captain 
Lane  bombarded  it  at  pistol-shot  distance  from  0  a.m.  to  3  a.m. 
After  its  surrender,  the  whole  of  tho  garrison,  men,  women  and 
children,  wore.  Captain  Lane  reported,  "  cruelly — shamefully — 
and  in  violation  of  till  laws  divine  and  humane,  most  barbarously 
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butohor'd  ”  by  the  Nayars.  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the 
English  officers  to  save  thorn. 

The  700  Cauaro.se  saved  by  tin;  Chief  at  Carklay  were  sent  back 
(all  but  three  officers)  under  safe  escort  as  a  soi  l,  of  peace-offering 
to  Beduur,  and  on,  1 1th  May  the  Chief  wrote  to  the  Bednur  Raja 
detailing  the  causes  of  his  breaking  with  him.  Those  wore  (1)  the 
factory  at  Honoro  had  to  be  abandoned  in  eon.soqnon.oo  of  the, 
oppressions  of  lii.s  peoplo  ;  (2)  the  Company's  broker  at  Mangalore 
had  boon  fined  and  imprisoned  on  a  false  pretext  ;  (2)  tbe  promise 
to  respect  tlio  English  trading  privileges  in  tile  Kolatliri  country 
had  been  broken  ;  (4)  and  two  English  vessels  driven  ashore  in 
Oanara  had  been  seized  and  plundered  and  no  redress  had  been 
given;  (5)  finally  the  Canarese  general,  (lopalayya,  had  created 
dissensions  in  I  ho  Kolattiri  family  and  tried  lo  alienate  th.o  Com¬ 
pany’s  privileges.  And  ho  followed  this  up  with  an  offer  to  nego¬ 
tiate  terms  of  peace,  between  Bednur  and  the  Prince  Regent.. 

On  the  12th  August  173(1  a  somewhat  questionable  transaction 
took  place.  The  Bibi  of  Cnnmnore  had  begun  !i>  show  some 
hankering  after  Darmapattanam  Island  acquired  by  the  Company 
in  the  way  above  described,  and  as  Grove  Island,  lo  which  I, ho 
military  had,  with  her  consent,  been  admitted  in  October  1734, 
commanded  the  entrance  to  one  of  its  rivers,  if  was  resolved  lo 
“  send  away  the  Moors  now  on  it.”  There  is  no  doubt  this  was 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  Mappilias,  and  was  resented 
as  such  ;  but  it  was  submitted  to  quietly  onougli.  The  fact  was 
that  the  Bibi  of  Cannanorc  could  not  afford  to  aid,  independently 
of  tbe  English,  and  on  the  Sill  October  173(i,  when  she  sliowod 
some  signs  of  trying  to  intrigue  against  tiro  Company,  the  Chief 
warned  her  to  desist  in  very  plain  terms  :  — “  If  in  future  you 
continue  in  same  evil  practices,  I  shall  no  longer  make  those  favoura¬ 
ble  allowances,  but  proceed  for  compelling  you  to  desist.”  The 
Bibi  was  so  placed  that  if  the  English  had  shut  up  her  communica¬ 
tions  by  sea,  as  they  could  very  easily  have,  done,  aigl  if  the  Prince 
Regent  had  co-operated  with  them  by  land,  as  he  w  ould  havo  been 
only  too  delighted  to  do,  the  Bibi’s  stronghold  at  Cannanorc  could 
not  have  resisted  tlio  joint  attack  for  any  length  of  time.  On 
30th  April  1737  the  Bibi  Vs  husband  agreed  to  tako  an  oath  in  tlio 
chief  mosque  at  Cannanoro  that  she  had  never  attempted  anything 
against,  the  English  Company.  The  country  pooplo  all  know  this 
to  be  false,  so  the  Chief  and  factors  accepted  the  offer,  judging 
it  would  make  tlio  family  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
After  this,  amicable  relations  wore  resumed  and  a  vessel  seized  at 
Anjengo  wan  restored. 

On  10th  September  1730  the  i'aclors  received  news  that  the 
Dutch  had  come  to  a  disagreement  with  the  Prince  Regent, -and 
had  threatened  to  refuse  further  aid  against  the  Caiuiroso. 

The  facts  forcibly  illustrate  the  different  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  country  powers  adopted  by  t-he  Dutch  ami  by  the  English 
Companies.  The  Dutch  wished  the  Prince  Regent  to  undertake 
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to  well  them  100  candies  of  pepper  at,  13|  Venetians,  to  bo  laid  on 
any  district  of  his  country.  To  this  the  prince  replied  that  he  did 
not  concern  himself  with  morel  andise,  that  ho  had  already  assigned 
to  the  English  Company  privileges  of  trade,  and  that  the  English 
only  bought  poppor  with  the  free  consent,  of  the  owners  thereof.  This 
did  not  content,  the  Dutch  ;  the  negotiations  wont  on  ;  and  eventu¬ 
ally  about  January  1737  an  agreement  was  arranged  that  the  Dutch 
should  assist  the  prince  to  expel  the  Canarose  beyond  the  Oassargode 
river,  should  aid  him  to  reduce  Die  Mappilla"  of  Cannanore  and  the 
Raja  of  Kotlayam  on  condition  that  the  prince  should  deliver  to 
them  annually  1,000  candies  of  popper  at  Rs.  56  per  candy,  about 
half  ■ its  market  rate.  This  arrangement  did  not,  much  disconcert 
the,  Tollioheny  factors,  who  shrewdly  recorded  in  their  diary  that 
oven  if  the  Dutch  did  their  part,  the  prince  would  not  do  liis  beeauso 
of  Ins  avarice,  which  prevented  him  from  paying  even  for  the  few 
Nayars  the  Company  had  onl  ertained  at  Ayconny  fort  (Alikkunnu 
opposite  Kavayi),  and  which  would  certainly,  they  concluded, 
prevent  him  from  paying  the  market  price  for  pepper  and  selling 
it  at  a  loss  to  the  Dutch.  The  English  Company  were  well  advised 
in  paying  market  prices  for  tho  produce  they  required,  for  North 
Malabar  was  so  broken  up  into  petty  principalities  that  the  Prince 
Rogont  could  not  have,  without  war,  secured  the  produoo  of  any 
district,  in  liis  dominions  at  less  than  the  market  rates. 

The  state  of  disunion  among  the  petty  chieftains,  and,  moro 
especially  between  tho  different  members  of  the  Kolattiri  family, 
and  their  mutual  jealousies  were  more  strongly  than  ever  foroed 
on  the  attention  of  the  factors  in  ondoavouring  to  arrange  a  poace 
with  Beduur  ;  and  after  an  unsucessful  effort  made  in  October 
1736  by  Captain  Gibbs  and  Mendonza  with  200  soldiers  and  180 
sopoys  to  take  the  Nilcsvaram  fort,  tho  last  remaining  stronghold 
held  by  tlio  Canarose,  tho  factors  decided  to  send  one  of  their 
number,  Mr.  Lynch,  to  Mangaloro  to  arrange  a  general  peaoe,  if 
possible,  and  if  that,,  as  seemed  probable,  wore  unattainable,  thou 
a  separate  peace  on  behalf  of  tho  English  Company. 

Mr.  Lynch  went  properly  equipped  for  tho  undertaking,  and  in 
his  bill  of  expenses  subsequently  submitted  there  occurred  the  item  of 
“Its.  200  defraying  the  equipping  himself  with  apparel  suitable  to 
tho  gay  temper  of  tho  Canarose,”  which  item  the  factors  passed 
with  the  romark  that  what  he  alleged  had  weight,  the  more  so  that 
his  ordinary  style  of  dross  was  very  indifferent. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Lynch’s  embassy  was  a  treaty,1  dated  9tb, — 
20th  February  1737,  ill  which  the  Ganareso  Governor  of  Mangalore 
Surapaya,  rat  ified  all  former  grants  to  tho  Company,  empowered 
them  to  re-open  tho  factory  at  lloiiorc,  scoured  all  English  wrecks 
from  seizure,  assigned  to  the  English  a  monopoly  of  popper  and 
cardamoms  in  all  tho  .Kolattiri  territory  that  might  thereafter  bo 
conquered,  secured  recognition  of  all  their  grants  theretofore  obtained 
■  Treutlen,  CIO.,  i.  XXXI.I1. 
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from  (he  IColattiri,  empowered  the  Company  and  their  officers 
to  export  rice  from  Mangalore  without  payment  of  a  heavy  duty 
oallod  Adlamy,  barred  the  C'anareso  from  coming  to  the  south  1 
of  the  Valarpattanam  river,  or  erecting  strongholds  near  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fort  at  Madat  kai  a  and  left  the  rest  of  tire  Kolal.tiri  dominions 
to  bo  overrun  by  the  Canamso  as  they  might  think  fit  ;  and  besides 
these  terms  the  diary  shows  that  damages  to  the  extent  of  5,91(1 
pagodas  were  obtained  for  wrongs  suffered. 

On  the  16th  February  1737  a  counterpart  agreement8  was 
executed  bv  the  Chief.  Mr.  .Stephen  Law,  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 

Directly  Mr.  Lynch  left  Mangalore,  the  C'anareso  to-crossed  the 
Nilesvaram  river.  The  Prince  Regent  applied  as  usual  for  money  to 
aid  him  to  oppose  them,  but  he  was  reminded  that,  at  the  first 
settlement  being  formed  at  Tellieherry,  the  Company  was  to  keep 
u]i  no  force,  and  that  the  Prineo  Regent  was  to  protect  the  .settle¬ 
ment  in.  return  for  the  customs  duties  which  the  Company  had 
agroed  to  pay.  He  was  accordingly  informed  that  money  would 
be  advanced  only  if  due  security  for  re-payment,  wove  given.  And 
tho  factors  noted  in  their  diary  that  oven  if  the  worst  came  to  tho 
worst,  “the  fortresses  we  have  erected  in  this  country  may  bo 
esteemed  a  tolorable  security  for  tho  trado,  oven  should  tho  prince 
or  whomsoever  ho  disposed  to  attempt  any  violations  therein.” 

On  the  1-tth  .Tanuary  news  arrived  of  a  grave  disaster  suffered  at 
the  Ayeomiy  fort  (Alikkunnu)  protecting  tho  mouth  of  the  Nilos- 
varam  river.  Bombardier  John.  Hull,  it  seems,  was  engaged  in 
fixing  some  fuzes.  Instead  of  using  a  woodon  mallot  ho  attempted 
to  do  it  with  an  iron  hammer  ;  the  magazino  door  was  carelessly 
left  open,  an  explosion  took  place,  and  in  a  second  tho  magazino 
exploded,  tho  fort  gate  was  knocked  down,  also  part,  of  tho  wall  ; 
G  soldiers  and  1  sepoy  were  killed,  13  soldiors  and  12  sepoys  wore 
wounded  ;  the  house,  provisions,  arms  and  most  of  the  stores  wore 
destroyed. 

But  under  the  treaty  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  this 
fort,  and  so,  on  16th  February  (the  date  on  which  tho  Chief  ratified 
the  terms),  orders  wore  sent;  to  vacato  it,  which  was  immediately 
done.  Tho  Nayars  on  this  dosorted  it,  and  it  was  immediately 
oeoupiecl  by  the.  Canarose.  It  gave  them  the  command  of  tho 
Nilesvaram  river  and  of  the  Nilosvaram  portion  of  tho  Kolattiri 
dominions. 

The  peace  onablod  the  factors  to  reduce  their  military  establish¬ 
ment.  They  sent  back  tho  Anjongo  and  part  of  tho  Madras  detach¬ 
ment,  and  a  return  shows  that,  on  7th  March  17.'!7.  they  had  2 
oaptains,  4  ensigns,  19  sergeants,  10  corporals,  13  roundors,’  14 


>  In  tho  diary  of'  January  (itji,  1737,  it  is  statud  that  this  is  tho  country  whore  all 
the  peppor  is  grown. 

-•  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  XXXIV. 
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drummers,  91  Europeans,  +2  imistoes,  221  topasscs,  total  422, 
less  3(1  sick,  leaving  392  effective  men  for  duty.  These  men  wore 
thus  distil  bulcd  : — 


(«)  Tcllicberry 

(1)  Limit  gate 

(2)  Banksaul  (warehouse) 

(3)  Great  bastion 

(4)  Hospital 

(5)  Fort 


(6)  Mailan  fort 
(c)  Putinba 
(tl)  Grove  Island 
(e)  Atarra  1  . . 

(/)  Darmapattanain  (Great) 
(;/)  Taohava  . . 

(h)  Codotu  . 

(i)  River’s  mouth 

(j)  Eddakat, . 

(k)  Madakknra 


9 

90 

—  125 


11 


For  tbe  necessary  roliofs  a  “  free  guard  ”  of  140  men  was 
wanted,  making  a  total  of  484 ;  so  the  factors  wanted  92  sepoys 
to  make  up  their  force  to  its  proper  strength. 

On  8th  April  1737  news  arrived  from  Bombay  that  Salsettc 
Island  had  boon  taken  by  the  Mahratt  as.  The  Presidency  asked  for 
sueoour,  and  the  factors  at  oneo  despatched  170  sepoys  (already 
under  orders  to  go  back)  and  3  gallivats  and  100  stand-of-arms. 

Tho  Canaroso  wore  busy  meanwhile  within  the  limits  allotted  to 
them  in  tho  treaty  with  the  English  Company.  In  April  1737  they 
had  again  come  south  as  far  as  Madakkara,  and  supplies  and  men 
had  to  be  sent  thither  as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  July  tho 
Prince  Regent  was  promised  Rs.  5,000  if  he  would  decline  to  deal 
with  any  other  European  nation  than  tho  English  and  if  ho  would 
consent  to  give  an  authentic  deed  ratifying  the  English  Company’s 
hold  on  Eddakat  and  Madakkara.  Rs.  1,000  wore  sent  to  him 
and  he a  did  as  he  was  required. 

Tho  Dutch  functionaries  too  retired  in  disgust  to  Cochin,  not 
being  able  to  arrange  terms  with  the  Canaroso  or  with  the  Priuco 
Regent,  uttering  vague  threats  of  vongomoe  against  the  Canareseas 
they  retired.  Their  trade  at  Cannanore  must  now  have  dwindled 
away  to  very  small  proportions,  as  the  English  Company  from  their 

1  Blum,  or  Agiirr.  1  ConJ.  Treaties,  etc,,  i.  XXXI,  XXXV, 
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Madakkara  fort  were  now  able  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Valurpatta- 
nam  river.  In  fact.,  on  mb  Maruli  1737,  as  some  of  their  boats 
entered  thoy  were  brought  to  by  the  fort  and  obliged  to  retire 
across  the  bar. 

J iy  August  1737  the  Canaroso  had  again  overrun  tho  whole  of  the 
country  as  far  south  as  the  Taliparainbarivor,  but  Madayi  tort  si, ill 
hold  out  against  them. 

The  factors  now  interposed  and  arranged  articles  of  peaeo 
between  the  Kolattiri  and  the  Oanarose.  The  Olviof  and  Mr.  Lynch 
and  the  Prince  Regent,  on  30th  August  1737,  mot  Hurapaya,  the 
Oanarose  general,  near  Madakkara.  Both  partios  wont  strongly 
armed  and  escorted  fearing  treachery,  and  tho  Oanarose  escort  was 
described  as  ”  very  ungovernable  ”  in  their  demeanour.  The 
terms  arranged  were  as  follows  *' : — 

"That  from  the  fort  of  Madday  (Madayi),  westward,  to 
Urboily,  southward,  and  as  tho  river  winds  to  the  foot  of  tho  hills, 
eastward,  with  all  the  country,  northward  of  tho  said  liver,  shall 
hereafter  appertain  to  the  King  of  Bodnur,  and  from  the  parts 
aforosaid,  southward,  the  King  of  Colastri  (Kolattiri)  shall  enjoy 
what  appertains  to  him,  etc.” 

These  terms  were  not,  however,  acceptable  to  the  King  of 
Bednur,  who  hod  moro  ambitious  schemes  of  conquest  in  viow,  and 
simultaneously  (20th ,  21st  Octobor  1737)  with  his  refusal  to  ratify 
tho  terms  came  tho  nows  that  the  Company’s  vossols  at  Mangalore 
had  boon  refused  a  supply  ot  rice.  The  Boduur  Raja  by  turning  off 
the  rice  tap,  so  to  speak,  had  it  always  in  his  power  to  inconvenience 
seriously  the  Company’s  settlements  and  to  cause  an  artifioial 
famine.  And  rice  was  urgently  roedecl  just  then  in  tho  Presidonoy 
for  the  Mahrattas  were  threatening  an  invasion. 

Surapaya  was  superseded  by  Ragonatt  as  Governor  of  Mangalore 
and  Commander  of  tho  Army,  and  the  selection  was  not  agreoablo 
to  the  factors.  On  29th  December  1737  he  reached  the  camp  at 
Madayi,  and,  on  1st  January  1738  the.  Chief  recoived  a  peremptory 
order  from  him  to  proceod  forthwith  to  the  camp  to  talk  of  important 
matters,  whereupon  the  diary  records  the  following  remarks  : 
“  The  Board  naturally  remark  tho  haughtiness  of  the  preoitod 
Ragonatt  and  how  base  is  his  disposition.  The  Chiof  novel'  thought 
proper  to  visit  him  oven  in  times  of  the  Cana  rose  elated  state,  well 
knowing  that  Chicane  and  Treachery  are  wliat  Ragonatt  is  extremely 
addicted  to.”  They  however  agreed  to  disguise  their  real  feelings 
and  to  send  a  deputation  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  and  on  tho 
4th  January  the  deputation  returned  and  reportod  that  the  Canarese 
wished  the  Company  to  remain  neutral  in  tho  war  about  to  bo 
commenced  against  “  the  Maliabars.” 

Tho  factors’  reply  to  this  was  the  putting  of  tho  Madakkara  fort 
in  a  thorough  posture  of  dofonoo  and  the  securing  the  mouth  of  tho 
Valarpattaiiain  river  so  as  to  prevent  the  Oanarose  from  crossing  it 
'  Oo>i/.  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  XXXVI,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII. 
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into  the  pepper  districts.  This  being  accomplished,  the  factors 
awaited  the  current  of  events,  but  beyond  seizing  (April  1738)  the 
guns  of  some  English  vessels  dotumed  at  Mangalore  the  Oanarese 
did  nothing  towards  pursuing  their  conquests  up  to  August  1738. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  diary  at  this  period,  and  the  events  of  the 
next  twclvo  months  cannot  bo  fully  ascertained  from  the  other 
rooords.  In  October  1738  tho  Prince  Regent  appears  to  have  been 
so  far  pressed  that  he  actually  delivered  Es.  30,000  to  the  factors 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  the  agreement  eomo  to  with  the  factors 
at  this  juncture  “  to  make  war  against  the  insolence  of  Caimra  ” 
and  “  to  drive  out  Canara  ”  is  still  on  record.1  About  the  end 
of  the  year  hostilities  wore  in  progress.  On  January  2nd,  173!), 
Mr.  haw  reported  from  Madakkara  a  skirmish  with  the  (Janareso 
in  which,  on  the  English  side,  the  Malabars  displayed  great  apathy. 
On  January  7th  an  attack  by  bombardment  was  delivered  on  the 
Oanarese  position  near  the  same  place  ;  the  Oanarese  made  a 
counter  attack  on  tho  English  flank,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
“  remarkable  fire  ”  of  the  English  troops.  On  January  10th 
prospects  of  peace  began  to  dawn,  the  Oanarese  being  dejected 
at  the  obstinate  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Valarpattanam  river, 
but  the  actual  terms  2  were  not  definitely  settled  for  another  thirteen 
months.  The  chief  points  were  the  permission  to  export  a  definite 
quantity  of  rice  without  duty  from  Mangalore,  and  the  omission 
of  the  clause  stopping  tho  Oanarese  from  making  conquests  to 
the  soutli  of  the  Valarpattanam  river.  In  other  respects  the  treaty 
followed  pretty  closely  that  of  February  1737,  which  was  likewise  at 
the  same  time  ratified. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  the 
Bednur  forces  gave  little  further  trouble  to  tho  Telli  cherry  factory, 
and  they  do  not  appear  over  to  have  subsequently  attempted  to 
force  their  way'  to  tho  south  of  tire  Valarpattanam  river,  which  was 
securely  guarded  by'  the  Company’’s  fort  at  Madakkara.  Tho  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  besides  tho  opposition  which  the  factors 
would  have  made  had  they  attempted  to  pass  to  the  south  of  the 
river,  the  invaders  liad  pretty  well  exhausted  tho  resources  of  tho 
country'  to  the  north  of  it,  and  found  a  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
largo  force  they  had  there,  and  which  it  is  said  was  costing  them 
in  January  174!)  as  much  as  12,000  pagodas  per  month. 

On  February  27th,  1739,  there  arrived  the  ship  “  Harrington  ” 
from  England  with  despatches  from  the  Court  of  Directors  appoint¬ 
ing  the  Chief,  Mr.  (Stephen  Law,  to  be  President  and  Governor  of 
Bombay',  and  appointing  Mr.  William  Wake  from  Anjengo  to  the 
chiefsliip  of  Telliehe.rry.  By  the  same,  ship  the  Directors  wrote 
pointing  out  that  “  Rs.  1,30,000,  tho  charge  (of  the  Telliclierry 
factory')  last  y'ear  is  a  sum  which  runs  away  with  all  our  profit.” 

The  dissensions  in  tile  Kolattlri  family  still  continued,  and  the 
party  of  disorder  appears  to  have  been  headed  by  a  prince  called 
“  Ockoo,”  who,  m  consequence  of  tho  peace  with  the  Oanarese, 
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seemed  to  have  turned  iris  attention  next  to  creating  trouble  in  the 
south.  In  an  attempt  to  reach  Kadattunad  by  sea  in  November 
1739  ho  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  faotors  and  sent  in  custody  to 
Madakkara  fort.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  disheartened  bis 
followers,  and  tho  record  of  the  next  few  years  is  full  of  references 
to  various  petty  risings  by  this  gang  in  different  parts  of  the  countr  y. 
Moreover,  two  of  Iris  immediate  follower's  escaped  from  custody  in 
Darmapattanam  Island  through  the  carelessness  of  a  “  Centinel  ” 
on  12th  December'  1739,  and  tho  factors  were  so  annoyed  at  this 
that  they  dealt  summarily  with  those  responsible.  “  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  is  relieved  and  severely  reprimanded.  Tire  eorpora.ll  is 
broke,  and  the  centry  Henry  Goodgame  ordered  to  run  the  gauntlet 
arrd  confined  to  duty  in  the  fort  for  two  months.”  The  escape  of 
these  men  appears  to  have  oncouraged  the  rest  of  their  party. 

Meanwhile  the  French  at  Make  had  been  at  war  with  the  Nain- 
biar's  of  Iruvalinad.  Tire  original  cause  of  dispute  was  whether 
a  certain  Nayar  callod  “  Polatclie  ”  should  pay  paltmn  to  the 
Nambiars,  who  claimed  him  as  a  vassal.  The  French,,  on  the  other 
hand,  laid  similar  claims  to  him.  Tire  Nambiars  imposed  an 
interdict  by  tying  a  bough  to  a  tree  after  the  country  fashion. 
The  French  pulled  tho  bough  down,  and  “  Polatclie  ”  took  their 
side.  Tho  French  obtained  assistance  from  the  Kadattunad  Raja, 
who  was  at  this  time  a  minor  and  under  their'  influence,  but  the 
Nambiars  repulsed  their  enemies  on  4th.  September  1739  after' 
killing  tho  French  commanding  oflieer  and  many  of  his  men.  The 
English  faotors  finding  the  Nambiars  har'd  pressed  shortly  after 
this,  assisted  them  indirectly  through  tho  Prince  Regent,  and  oil 
20th  November  the  French  wore  repulsed.  Tile  respective  factories 
then  protested  formally  against  each  otlior  and  peace1  was  restored 
in  December-  1 739. 

But  the  peace  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the  22nd  of  that 
same  month  the  French  seized  a  hill  near  Mahe  under  tho  pretext, 
that  they  had  bought  it  from  tire  minor  Kadattunad  Raja,  whose 
mother,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  tho  arrangement, 
and  tunic-able  relations  were  accordingly  broken  off  in  that  direction. 

The  French  were  very  busy  about  this  time  and  pushing  in  all 
directions.  In  December  1739  they  hoisted  their  colours  at  Tanur. 
In  January  1740  they  attempted  to  settle  at  Chetwai,  but  the 
Zamorin  would  not  consent,  and  the  Dutch  also  marched  down  on 
them  and  forced  thorn  to  leave.  Then  on  6t,h  March  1740  and  again 
in  the  end  ol  tho  year  came  news  from  Europe  of  a  pro  liable  impend¬ 
ing  war  between  England  and  Spain  assisted  by  France.  In  April 
the  French,  who  were  blockading  tho  Kadattunad  country,  seized 
an  English  boat,  but  released  it.  In  June  the  English  factors 
obtained  information  that  the  French  had  designs  on  Andolla  Mala, 
an  outlying  bit  of  territory  attached  to  Tellieherry.  The  English 
iactors  were  on  the  alert  and  hoisted  their  colours  on  the  hill,  sendiug 
at  the  same  time  a  party  of  military  to  protect  them.  The  French 
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his  requests  were  not  acceded  to,  he  had  amplo  foroo  at  his  batik  to 
compel  compliance.  And  so  it  turned  out,  for  next  day  nows  came 
that  three  other  Trench  ships  of  Labourdonnais’  squadron  had 
reached  Maho,  and  another  had  arrived  at  Calicut.  Thus  reinforced 
the  French  speedily  took  the  field,  and  on  the  22nd  their  forces 
captured  the  Kadattunail  entrenchments  after  a  warm  fight  in 
which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Labourdonnais  had  des¬ 
patched  one  of  his  ships  to  Goa  for  provisions,  etc.,  and  on  10th 
Docombor  nows  arrived  that  the  Mahratta  pirate,  Angria  of  Glieria, 
with  seven  grabs  and  thirteen  gallivats,  had  surrounded  and  aitor  a 
long  day’s  fighting,  from  7  a.m.  till  (5  p.m.,  had  taken  hor,  although 
she  had  200  European  soldiers  and  mariners  on  board.  Sho  was 
deeply  laden  with  rice,  wheat  flour,  and  arrack,  and  she  had  besides 
between  300  and  400  slaves  on  board  intended  for  the  French  Islands. 

Having  defeated  Kadattunad,  Labourdonnais  next  turned  his 
attention  towards  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  tho 
relations  between  the  French  and  English  factories.  Tho  agreement 1 
of  17th — 28th  April  1728  had  adjusted  the  differences  between  the 
factories  in  regard  to  tho  Ivurangoth  Nayar’s  domains.  Both 
factories  had  since  then,  and  particularly  just  before  Labourdonnais’ 
arrival,  been  competing  for  tho  command  of  the  Iruvalinad  Nambiars’ 
domains  which  adjoined  those  of  ICurangoth  inland.  Each 
had  seizod  and  fortified  soveral  places  in  that  part,  of  tho  country. 
At  Labourdonnais’  suggestion  they  now  wisely  decided  to  relinquish 
those  advanced  posts,  which  only  sorvod  “  to  bring  an  expense  on 
both,  give  disgust  to  the  Malabars,  and  afford  them  an  occasion  of 
sowing  divisions  between  tho  settlements  of  Tcllicherry  and  Mahe.” 
It,  was  accordingly  agreed  *  to  raze  tho  following  posts  and  to  with¬ 
draw  from  them  the  guns  and  garrisons  : — 

.  By  the  French.  By  the  English. 


1  Peringatuv.  1  Andolla  Malla. 

2  Cannamalla.  2  Putinha. 

3  Chimbora.  3  Tore  Malla. 

4  Poitera.  4  Ponella  Malla. 

fi  Bilay.  5  Muicavra  Cunnu. 

C  Maylat.  6  Muicarra  Gundy. 

Neither  factory  was  in  future  to  oroot  warehouses  or  forts  in 
Iruvalinad,  but  only  to  hold  such  places  as  might  bo  within  gunshot 
of  the  respective  settlements.  Commissaries  were  to  supervise 
the  carrying  out.  of  tho  abovo  ;  and  the  produce  of  the  Nad  was  to  bo 
bought  only  at  tho  respective  factories. 

On  Christmas  day  1741  the  abovo  articles  wovo  supplemented  by 
others.11  Joint  action  by  both  factories  was  to  be  taken  against  tho 
Nambiars  of  Iruvalinad  and  against  the  Kottayam  Raja  if  they 
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attempted  to  disturb  peace.  If  attempts  wore  made  to  sow  dissen¬ 
sions  by  showing  forged  letters,  otc.  (as  had  already  happened), 
inter-communication  between  the  factories  was  to  be  free  in  order 
to  got  rid  of  the  distrust  thereby  caused.  The  Nayars  1  in  the 
pay  oi  the  respective  companies  wore  to  be  kept  quiet.,  and  the 
factories  were  to  take  joint  action  in  case  of  dissensions  among  them 
and  also  m  protecting  them  against  other  people.  To  keep  down  tho 
price  of  pepper.  ‘  which  rises  daily,”  the  merchants  of  the  respective 
factories  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  monopolise  the  product  and 
the  factors  wore  to  consult  how  to  lceop  it  down.  In  January  and 
February  consultations  and  assemblies  of  the  respective  merchants, 
with  a  view  to  fixing  fair  rates  for  pepper,  were  to  bo  held.  If  after 
a  rate  was  fixed  the  price  should  rise,  tho  factors  ware  to  consult 
before  making  any  advance  on  the  rate  already  fixed.  Aud  if  the 
merchants  raised  the  price  inland  suitable  remedies  wero  to  bo 
applied.  Further  it  was  provisionally-  agreed  that  in  disputes 
arising  botweon  tho  Fronch  and  tho  Kadattunad  Raja  tho  English 
factors  wore  to  arbitrate,  and  the  French  factors  wero  to  act 
similarly  m  disputes  between  the  English  and  the  Prince  Rogont 
oi  Kolattiri.  and  as  regards  disputes  with  other  Malabar  powors  the 
factors  were  to  afford  mutual  succour  to  each  other  by  arbitration, 
if  asked,  and  failing  that  by  arms  n  necessary.  If  arbitration  were 
not  asked,  then  the  respective  factories  were  t,o  remain  neuter  and 
under  no  pretext  whatever  was  succour  to  be  given  to  the  native 
powors.  Tho  succour  to  bo  respectively  given  was  to  consist 
of  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  to  cvmcc  the  friendly  under¬ 
standing  between  tho  factories,  soldiers  and  officers  wero  likewise  to 
'bo  lent. 

Finally  tho  agreements  3  of  1728  and  1730  wore  to  remain  in  full 

On  the  following  day,  26th  December  1741,  orders  were  given  for 
withdrawing  the  guns  and  garrisons.  On  the  1 1th  January  following 
peace  was  declared  between  the  French  and  Kadattunad.  The  latter 
gave  up  the  two  hills  about  which  they  lind  bean  fighting,  besides 
some  adjoimng  land  from  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  hill  recently 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  Fronch,  called  Porto  Peak,  was  not  to  bo 
occupied  by  either  party.  The  Fronch  paid  Kadattunad  2,000 
pagodas  presumably  for  the  land  taken  by  them. 

Tho  French  also  concluded  peace  with  the  Nanibiars  of  Truvalinad 
who  relinquished  J  4  coconut  gardens  to  the  French  and  received  back 
their  bonds1  for  1,80,000  fanams  for  war  expenses,  but  tho  bonds 
wore  to  revive  if  they  misbohaved  themselves. 

Having  thus,  in  a  very  short  time  and  in  a  very  satisfatorv 
manner,  adjusted  the  affairs  of  the  Mahe  factory  with  its  neighbours, 

'  Enylhli.— (1)  N.mmport  Nayar,  (2)  Muienm  Cunuti  Nayar,  (3)  Mnienrn  Cnmlil 
Naynr.  French.-  -(1)  Kurangotli  Nayar,  (2)  Uniclmtoo  Nayar, 

It  Ones  not  appear  that  what,  follows  was  ml  iiifHl  by  tho  Proairbnt  nntf  Council  at 
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M.  deLabourdonnais  sailed  on  13th  January  1742  lor  the  Island  of 
Mauritius  with  one  ship  only. 


It  will  be  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  29th  December  1740,  on 
which  day  the  Aclianmar  (fathers,  chieftains)  of  a  district,  called  Ran- 
dattara,  repaired  to  the  Tellicherry  fort,  bringing  with  them  fanams 
1,029  in  part. -payment  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  debt  to  the  Company 
and  proposing  to  the  factors  to  hand  over  the  revenues  of  that  district 
“  for  the  remaining  part  of  their  proportion  of  said  debt,  and  such  a 
further  sum  as  will  make  the  whole  60,000  fanams  which  they  will 
repay  at  the  end  office  years,  and  pay  the  interest  thereon  annually 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.”  The  factors’  resolution  thereupon  was 
that  “  this  being  a  matter  that  requires  sonio  time  to  enquire  into, 
we  defer  giving  thorn  an  answer  for  some  few  days.” 


On  the  3rd  January  1741,  the  matter  was  fully  explained.  The 
Prince  Regent  had  assessed  the  district  of  Randattara  with  1,00,000 
fanams  as  its  shave  of  the  (Janarese  war  expenses  in  1737.  Of  that 
sum,  70,1 30  fanams  4  vis  had  been  paid,  and  there  remained  a  balance 
of  29,869  fanams  12  vis  of  the  principal  and  1 1,388  fanams  9  vis  as 
interest,  making  in  all  41,258  fanams  5  vis.  They  now  request 
that  we  lend  them  18,741  fanams  11  vis,  which  will  make  their 
balance  to  bo  60,000  fanams,  for  payment  of  which  in  five  years  and 
interest  arising  thereon  they  propose  to  make  over  the  rents  and 
revenues  of  their  country  to  the  Honourable  Company,  which  now 
by  moderate  computation  do  not  amount  to  less  than  2,20,000 
fanams  per  annum.  Out  of  which  they  constantly  maintain  about 
1,000  Nayars,  which  with  other  officers  and  servants,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  1,80,000  fanams,  and  pay  annually  towards  defraying 
Government  charges  in  time  of  peace  about  8,000  fanams  and  more 
in  war  or  on  emergent  occasions.  The  abovemontioned  1,00,000 
fanams  was  their  proportion  of  expense  incurred  by  Government  in 
the  late  wars  with  the  Canareso.  Whence  there  will  remain  in  timo 
of  peace  about  30,000  fanams  and  is  what  their  families — in  number 
now  1 3 — subsist  upon. 

“  Their  occasion  for  about  20,000  fanams  is  for  repairing  a 
place  of  worship,  which  sum  the  country  people  cannot  now  pay 
without  overburthening  them  at  a  time  when  the  country  requires 
cultivating  to  restore  it  to  its  former  productive  state  destroyed  by 
the  Canaresc  war,  and  which  occasioned  Chattoo  Clfitty  to  be  in 
arrears  with  the  Company,  the  country  at  present  not  producing 
half  the  quantity  of  pepper.  We  could  formorly  depend  on  it  for  a 
yield  of  800  to  1,000  candies  annually. 

“  It  is  observed  that  they  will  not  go  for  a  loan  to  shroffs  and 
merchants  who  cannot  protect  them  ;  but  if  wo  do  not  comply  they 
will  have  to  mortgage  their  country  to  the  prince,  who  probably 
could  not  supply  them,  and  if  he  could  it  would  subject  thorn  to  him 
more  than  is  consistent  with  their  privileges.  Tlio  only  other 
people  they  can  apply  to  are  the  Honorable  Company  or  the  French, 
or  the  Cotiote.  It  would  damage  the  Company’s  interest  if  the 
French  or  Cotiote  were  to  supply  them,  as  the  pepper  would  be  lost. 
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“  The  security  offered  is  undeniable,  and  if  the  President  and 
Council  should  disapprove,  then  the  money  could  be  raised  from 
others  at  Tellieherry  living  under  the  Company’s  pretention. 

“  Resolved,  therefore,  to  accept  their  proposals  by  lending 
fananis  00,000  (inclusive  of  41,258  fanams  5  vis  now  due  by  thorn) 
for  five  years,  and  to  obtain  their  mortgage  1  ola  making  over  to  tho 
Honorable  Company  tho  routs  and  revenues  of  their  country.” 

This  entry  in  the  diary  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  tho  former 
relations  between  the  ruling  chiefs  and  the  petty  chieftains,  who, 
under  them,  directly  governed  tho  country.  The  petty  chieftains 
had  to  defray  out  of  the  puttam  (or  authority’s  share  of  tho  produce) 
tho  charges  connected  with  maintaining  the  body  of  militia  of  the 
district.  The  pultun i  was  still  in  fact  the  public  land  revenue  of  tho 
country,  and  was  not  rent  as  understood  in  Europe.  This  coincides 
with  the  views  on  the  subject  adopted  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  relations  between  the  Honorable  Company  and  the  Randat- 
tara  Achanmar  thus  inaugurated  were  afterwards  mure  closely 
cemented,  and  the  bonds  of  union  were  of  so  much  advantage  to  the 
respective  parties  that  no  serious  attempt  seems  ever  to  have  been 
made  by  tho  Achanmar  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  to  recover  their 
former  independence.  On  1 2th  June  1741,  in  consequence  of  a 
son  of  the  Achanmar  having  sided  with  some  members  of  Ockoo’s 
gang  of  rebels,  the  necessity  of  having  more  control  over  them  was 
felt,  and  the  Achanmar  agreed2  to  keep  all  intruders  out  of  their 
district  who  were  inimical  to  the  Prince  Regent  or  to  the  Honorable 
Company  and  to  chastise  any  of  their  own  number  who  might  molest 
the  prince  or  Company.  The  factors  recorded  in  regard  to  this 
deed  : — “  The  intent  of  the  above  ola  is  to  give  the  Honorable 
Company  authority  ovor  the  Achanmars  as  also,  to  interpose  with 
tho  prince  if  ho  should  oppress  them  by  extra, vagant  taxes  which 
has  heretofore  happened.”  But  the  temples  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  bond,  and  it  became  necessary  to  include  them 
formally. s  This  did  not,  however,  work  well,  and  the  Bralunans 
appear  to  have  been  jealous  of  English  interference  in  their  affairs. 
The  principal  of  the  bond  was  accordingly  in  J749  reduced  by  15,000 
fanams  by  enfranchising,1  for  payments  to  that  amount,  the  lairds  in 
Randattara  held  by  the  temples.  The  Achanmar  at  tire  same  tirno 
(7th  September  1749)  renewed 1  their  bond  and  gave  additional 
security.  On  16th  October  tho  principal  of  the  debt  had  increased  4 
to  65,000  fanams.  On  March  23rd,  17(55,  after  a  period  of  distur¬ 
bance  during  which  the  management  of  the  district  was  conducted 
by  the  Kolattiri,  the  Prince  Regent  finally  ceded  T  tho  protection  of 
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Randattara  to  the  Honorable  Company,  and  from  that  yoar  tlio 
Honorable  Company  became  tire  virtual  '  sovereigns  of  that  district 
and  began  to  levy  a  regular  land  revenue  from  it.  Hydor’s  impend¬ 
ing  invasion  of  Malabar  at  this  latter  time  also  weighed  with  tho 
factors  in  accepting  this  charge.  Hyder  at  first  respected  tho 
Honorable  Company’s  rights  in  tho  district. 

It  has  already  been  statod  that  a  large  french  ship  belonging  to 
Labourdonnais’  squadron  was  captured  in  December  1741  by  a  fleet 
of  country  vessels  belonging  to  the  pirate  chief  Angria  of  Gheria. 
This  important  capture  seems  to  have  inflamed  the  imaginations  of 
the  coast  pirates  generally  and  to  have  ineitod  thorn  to  ronowed 
activity,  for  tho  records  during  the  next  two  years  are  full  of  notices 
of  them  and  of  their  exploits.  On  30th  January  1742,  tho  gallivats 
of  a  Mahratta  pirate  known  as  “  Kempsant  ”  made  a  descent  during 
the  night  on  the  coast  near  Clannanore  and  looted  and  burnt  some 
houses.  On  15th  March,  one  ICunhi  Ahamad,  a  nephew  of  the  pirate 
chief  of  Kottalcal,  who  was  generally  known  as  “  Cota  3  Marcar,” 
was  captured  with  a  boat’s  crow  of  his  men  by  tho  English  boats 
employed  in  stopping  the  exportation  of  pepper  from  Cannanore  to 
Calicut.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  was  piratically  engaged  at  tho 
time,  so  he  resented  the  treatment  and  taking  opium,  ran  amuck. 
He  killed  a  sergeant  with  a  knife  and  was  then  shot  by  the  guard. 
Of  his  companions  several  escaped,  of  whom  two  were  retakon,  one 
of  them  being  killed.  The  general  opinion  was  that  tho.  pirates  had 
been  badly  treated,  and  this  treatment  seems  to  have  led  to  an 
outburst  of  fanaticism  both  at  Tellichcrry  and  Calicut,  in  which 
several  lives,  including  that  of  a  Portuguese  Padre,  were  lost  and 
other  persons  were  wounded.  Great  honors  were,  it  seems  paid 
to  the  tomb  of  ICunhi  Ahamad,  and  to  that  of  tire  man  wlio  killod 
the  Padre  at  Calicut.  After  the  monsoon  of  1742  the  pirates  were 
again  busy.  Coompta  was  looted  by  Kempsanl.  In  January  1 743 
Angria  with  7  grabs  and  1 1  gallivats  appeared  at  Calicut  and  fired 
about  100  rounds  at  the  shipping,  driving  some  of  them  ashore. 
On  the  13th  this  piratical  fleet  was  off  Mahe.  In  February  the 
Company’s  armed  gallivat  “Tiger,”  under  Richard  Richards, 
succeeded  in  capturing  ono  of  Kempsant’ s  gcullivats  and  three  small 
vessels.  Angria’s  fleet  was  meanwhile  lying  off  Mount  Deli,  and 
Kempsant’s  off  Mangalore,  intercepting  the  rice  vessels.  In  March 
the  latter  took  a  French  ship,  which  was  however  again  taken  from 
them  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  off  Mangalore.  Angria  also  took  anoth  er 
French  ship,  and  appeared  oil  Calicut  in  March,  causing  a  great 
panic  there  and  causing  people  to  desert  the  place  with  their  families 
and  valuables.  In  April  several  encounters  occurred  between  the 
pirates  and  various  English  ships  and  the  “  Tiger  ”  gallivat  on  tho 
voyage  between  Bombay  and  Tellichcrry.  The  “  Tiger  ”  was  kept 
busy  in  looking  after  the  Kottakal  pirates  to  tho  south  likewise. 

1  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV. 
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After  the  monsoon  of  1743  Angria  again  put  to  sea  and  came  south 
to  Calicut  and  Tellicherry.  The,  “  Montagu  t"  and  "Warwick" 
coming  down  the  coast,  were  engaged  from  8  p.m,  till  4  a.m.  during 
ono  night  and  from  0  a.m.  till  noon  next  day  with  a  fleet  of  Angria’s, 
consisting  of  7  grabs  and  8  gallivats,  but  4  of  the  small  vessels  under 
their  convoy  were  taken.  In  January  17 44  a  Portuguese frigato  was 
engaged  for  two  days  and  two  nights  off  “  Pigeon  Island  ”  with  7  of 
Angria’s  grabs  and  17  gallivats.  She  would  likely  have  fallen  a 
prize,  for  all  her  masts  had  been  shot  away,  had  not  the  Company’s 
vessels  above  named,  under  Commodore  Freeman,  come  to  her 
resouo  ;  two  of  the  piratical  grabs  were  bauled  off  from  this  encoun¬ 
ter  in  a  sinking  state.  In  July  the  ICadaHunad  Raja  (tho  king  of 
the  pirates)  asserted  his  right  to  the  wreck  of  a  French  brigantine, 
which  went  ashore  to  the  south  of  Malic. 

In  1744  war  broke  out  in  Europe  between  England  and  France. 
Unfortunately  the  records  are  incomplete  at  this  time  (August  1744 — 
31st  July  1745).  But  the  war  had  little  effect  at  first  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  settlements  owing  to  the  great  losses  at  sea  sustained  by  the 
Frenuli.  In  March  1740  the  fao  tors  found  thore  were  “  no  buyers  of 
pepper  now  but  us,”  and  taking  advantage  of  that  fact  t.lioy 
promptly  proceeded  to  lower  tho  price  of  the  article.  The  following 
month  they  recorded  that  the  French  commerce  was  now  carried 
in  Dutch  ships.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  anticipations  of  the 
Bombay  President  and  Council  that  tho  French  would  not  be 
troublesome  would  be  fulfilled.  But  cn  1 7tli  July  174G  two  ships 
came  into  Mahe  roadstead,  a  French  brigantine  ancl  an  English  prize 
(a  country  ship  from  Bengal)  captured  off  Mozambique.  On  the 
20th  the  factors  heard  with  dismay  of  the  aotivity  of  their  quondam 
friend  Labourdonnais  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  On  the  24th  tho 
French  at  Mahe  began  to  make  warlike  preparations,  giving  out 
they  would  soon  bo  saying  mass  in  Tellicherry  as  their  fleet  was 
expected  in  October. 

Matters  thus  suddenly  began  to  look  alarming,  and  it  was  well 
that  the  factors  had  just  bofore  this  news  reached  them  been 
successful  in  getting  one  of  tho  Kolattiri  princes,  favorable  to  their 
interests,  installed  in  Kolattanad.  They  had  in  August  1745  been 
obliged  to  recognise  another  of  the  Kolattiri  princes  and  assist  him 
with  gunpowder  and  lead  in  order  to  check  the  Prince  Regent  “  his 
arbitrary  proceedings.”  The  weakness  of  that  prince  was  avarice, 
and  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  helped  by  the  French,  had  been  “  spiri¬ 
ting  up  ”  the  Prince  Regent  with  money  and  creating  dissensions 
between  him  and  the  English  factory.  A  desultory  war  ensued 
betwoen  Ali  Raja  aud  the  English  about  the  mouth  of  the  Valar- 
pattanam  river  and  the  English  fort  at  Madakkara,  but  Captain 
Fair  doll  with  300  men  on  22nd  October  1745  dislodged  the  enemy 
from  their  entrenchments  witli  tho  loss  of  1  soldier  killed  and  5 
wounded.  As  a  protection  on  the  landward  side,  the  factors 
enlisted  1  in  their  interest  tho  Raja  of  Kottayam  as  it  seemed  not 
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unlikely  the  Prince  Regent  himself  would  take  the  field  against 
them.  Tlioy  next  asked  the  Dutch  for  permission  to  attack  Canna- 
nore  directly,  but  this  was  refused.  In  April  1746  there  was  a 
revolution  in  Kolattunad,  and  a  prince  favourable  to  the  Company’s 
interests  obtained  the  reins  of  power  after  golting  rid  of  an  obnoxious 
minister,  named  Unni  Cliandu  ICurup.  Almost  simultaneously  there 
was  a  riot  in  Cannaiiore  and  two  of  Ali  Raja’s  ministers  were  slain  by 
the  populace.  In  June  the  ex-Prince  Regent  died,  so  that  in  July, 
wlion  the  above  ominous  news  came  from  the  Coromandel  Coast,  the 
factors  were  in  a  position  to  raise  all  the  important  country  powers 
(except  Ali  Raja)  in  their  favour  if  there  should  arise  a  necessity  for 

Nor  was  the  foresight  thus  displayed  long  in  being  justified,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  indecisive  naval  action  off  Point  Oalimcrc,  in 
which  Labourdonnais  was  wounded,  that  indefatigable  officer  with 
his  customary  promptitude  and  decision  brought  matters  speedily 
to  a  crisis  by  capturing  Port  St.  George  at  Madras.  The  first  news 
that  arrived  was  l hat  it  had  fallen  on  the  8th  September  1746,  but 
Mr.  Hindc  at  Port  St.  David  shortly  afterwards  corrected  this  date 
to  tiio  10th  and  at  the  same  time  sent,  the  factors  the  reassuring 
message  that  he  had  just  completed  a  bomb-proof  building,  as  the 
French  used  bombs,  that  tho  factors  should  follow  his  example, 
and  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  could  hold  out  in  Fort  St.  David  for 
twelve  months  against  all  the  force  the  French  could  bring  against 
him. 

The  French  at  Mahe  marked  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Madras  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  with  much  expendi¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder  from  all  their  forts.  Hie  English  factors  at  once 
set  to  work  to  prepare  for  a  seige  by  the  French  fleet.  Provisions 
and  liquors  were  laid  in,  men  were  enlisted,  the  garrison  was  con¬ 
centrated  as  much  as  possible,  the  Native  (  hicfs.  the  Prince  Regent, 
tho  Bednur  Baja, the  Nileswaram  Raja,  tho  Achanmar  of  Randattara, 
etc.,  came  forward  with  offers  of  assistance  of  men,  some  of  whom 
were  accepted.  The  French  at  Mahe  enlisted  1.500  Mappillas,  and 
the  Mudaliyar  (chief  man)  of  the  Yalarpattanam  Mappillas  joined 
the,  English.  The  English  garrison  was  camped  out  between 
Tclliclierry  and  Mailan  forts  to  lie  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
But  their  services  were  not  required,  for  Fori,  ,St.  David  not  only 
stoutly  held  out,  but  even  repulsed  the  enemy.  And  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  French  fleet  was  reported  as  having  passed  Anjengo  and 
Tanur  on  its  way  north  io  Mahe.  D  nnivcd.m  two  detachments 
on  27th  February  and  1st  March  1747,  and  consisted  of  the  Centaur, 
Mars,  Brilliant,  til,  Lems,  Princess  Man/  and  one  other.  All  Raja 
repaired  at  once  to  Mahe  with  501)  men.  But  his  reception  seems 
to  have  cooled  lus  ardour  for  the  French  alliance,  and  after  tins 
powerful  French  fleet  had  sailed  away  without  even  attacking  Tejli- 
oherry,  he  soon  sued  the  English  factors  for  peace  and  stated  his 
hearty  repentance.  The  factors  promptly  tendered  to  him  a  bill 
for  3,10,550  fans.,  12  tar.  He  offered  to  pay  Rs.  15,000,  which 
was  declined  at  first,  but  after  a  day  or  two’s  delay  accepted, 
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The  French  fleet  had  gone  ;  the  factors  knew  not,  whither-  They 
heal'd  it  was  at  Goa  and  awaitum  Labourdommis’  return  from  tlie 
islands  with  another  squadron.  They  were  still  in  daily  dread  of 
being  besieged.  It  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  therefore  that, 
about  July  1747,  they  received  the  welcome  news  that  the  dreaded 
Labourdonnais  had  been  sent  an  unhappy  prisoner  to  France. 

The  departure  of  the  French  licet  enabled  the  English  factors  to 
reduce  their  military  establishment,  and  to  succour  Fort  St.  David 
with  250  sepoys  in  J  one  1717  and  with  1 30*  more  on  the  1 9th  August. 
These  men  afterwards  proved  unfaithful  to  their  salt.  Their  com¬ 
mander,  “a  Moor”  (I  Mappilla)  was  tampered  with  by  an  ex¬ 
interpreter  of  the  Governor  of  Madi  as,  who  was  in  secret  communi¬ 
cation  with  Madame  Dupleix,  the  wife  of  the  French  Governor  of 
Pondicherry.  The  commander’s  design  to  desert  to  the  French  in 
the  first  engagement  that  should  happen  was  discovered,  and  he 
and  ten  of  his  officers  were  banished  to  St.  Helena,  where  several 
of  them  helped  each  other  to  end  their  lives  rather  than  remain  as 
prisoners  in  such  a  hopelessly  remote  island. 

The  naval  warfare  between  the  English  and  French  still  went  on. 
and  after  the  monsoon  of  1747,  the  English  fleet  appears  to  have  kept 
to  the,  Coromandel  Coast  and  the  French  lo  tlu  M  cst  (  oist  ami  them 
was  constant  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Company*  ships.  On 
14th  and  20th  September,  four  French  ships  arrived  at  Malic,  one  of 
them  bringing  in  two  prizes,  one  English  and  one  Dutch,  taken  oil 
Bombay.  As  they  came  into  the  roads  they  were  flying  English 
colours  “with  the  union  downwards.”  But  after  the  receipt  on 
8th  February  1748  of  the  news  of  Anson’s  victory  off  Finisterre, 
events  took  a’different  turn,  and  on  March  20th,  H.M.’s  ships  Exeter 
(Commodore  Panlot)  and  Winchester  (Lord  Tlios.  Bertie)  came  into 
the  Tellicherry  roads,  and  took  on  board  a,  party  of  men,  with  a 
design  to  destroy  the  El.  Lewis,  which  was  lying  in  the  Malic  roads 
at  the  lime.  Accordingly,  on  March  30th,  H.M.’s  ships  ran  into 
Mahe  roads  under  Portuguese  colours,  wdiicli  they  hauled  down  about 
noon  and  the  English  ensign  was  hoisted  in  their  place.  The  French 
were  taken  by  surprise  ;  the  81.  Lewis  fired  signal  guns  and  boats 
pushed  off  from  Malie  to  her  assistance.  They  did  not  all  arrive 
in  time,  however,  and  the  action,  which  lasted  only  about  an  hour, 
resulted  in  the  81.  Lewis  cutting  her  cables  and  getting  under  the. 
protection  of  the  Malm  forts  with  the  aid  of  her  jib  or  jib  staysail, 
the  rest  of  her  rigging  having  been  tom  from  her  yards,  mid  her  three 
top-gallant  masts  having  been  shattered ;  she  continued,  however, 
to  defend  herself,  and  the  engagement  ceased  at  sunset.  Next 
day  the  French  unloaded  their  ship  and  hauled  her  in  so  close  under 
the  forts  that  it  was  thought  she  was  aground.  She  lost  50  men  in 
the  action,  including  her  captain,  while  the,  English  loss  was  only 
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Meanwhile,  the  tables  had  been  successfully  turned  on  the  French  . 
on  the  Coromandel  Coast  also,  and  the  French  at  Mahe  were  obliged 
to  despatch  men  to  help  to  defend  Pondicherry,  besieged  by  Admiral 
Boseawen. 

On  24th  October  1748  the  news  of  the  preliminaries  having  been 
settled  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapello  arrived,  and  orders  came  at 
the  same  time  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  after  19th  October.  The 
French  at  Mahe  were  immediately  apprised  of  the  fact.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  24th  September  1749  that  H.M.’s  proclamation  of 
peace  arrived.  This  proclamation  was  read  to  the  military  and 
artillery  train  drawn  up  outside  the  Tellieherry  gates.  The  Chief 
(Mr.  Thomas  Byfold)  proceeded  thither  in  state,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Mahe  factory,  with  whom  cordial 
relations  had  again  been  established.  Twenty-one  guns  were 
fired  from  the  fort,  and  the  day  was  “  spent  in  other  demonstrations 
of  joy.”  The  French  and  English  factors  had  meanwhile  likewise 
combined  and  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  price  of  pepper  to 
11s.  no  per  candy,  the  lowest  price  it  had  ever  fetched. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Kolattunad  during  the  time  of  the  French 
war  (1744-49),  by  name  Kiuihi  Raman,  appears  to  have  been  jealous 
of  the  Company’s  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Randattara,  and  to 
have  impeded  the  Company’s  officers  in  collecting  the  revenues  of 
that  district.  Tn  1747  he  claimed  the  property  of  a  Mam bidi,  who  died 
without  heirs,  and  interfered  in  two  desams,  “  laying  impediments  on 
the  ground,”  besides  which,  it  was  brought  to  the  factors’  notice,  he 
had  “  tyecl  four  or  five  elephants  in  Randattara  and  ordered  the 
olaejt  and  fruit  to  be  gathered  from  trees  belonging  to  themselves  (the 
Achanmar)  and  others  which  used  not  to  bo  done  formerly.”  His 
alliance  was  of  too  much  importance  to  the  factors  at  this  time  for 
them  to  attempt  to  break  with  him,  and  as  the  Achanmars’  troubles 
continued,  and  the  Prince  Regent  encroached  more  and  more  on 
their  privileges.  In  August  and  September  1748  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  by  the  Prince  Regent  “laying  an  impediment”  on  one  of 
the  Company’s  merchants,  on  mulcting  him  heavily.  On  being 
remonstrated  with  for  this  and  other  similar  behaviour,  he  strenu¬ 
ously  asserted  his  right  to  take  the  half  of  every  man’s  property, 
and  the  whole  of  it  if  he  committed  a  fault.  In  November  1748  he 
had,  it  seems,  portioned  out  his  country  to  certain  headmen  in  order 
that  they  might  plunder  hie  subjects,  and  the  Commandant  at 
Madakkara  reported  that  soon  the  country  would  be  rained.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  France  had  strengthened 
the  factors’  position,  and  they  were  able  to  deal  with  him  with  more 
firmness  in  regard  to  Randatlara  and  other  matters.  The  result  was 
duly  recorded  in  an  agreement,'  dated  10th  January  1749,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  turn  a  number  of  people  out  of  his  dominions,  to  dismiss 
his  customs  master,  and  not  to  interfere  except  as  agreed  in  Randat- 
tara  affairs.  But  there  were  other  matters  remaining  to  be  settled, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Madakkara,  and  the  Chief 
1  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  XLVI. 


The  trade  of  the  Company  likewise  received  attention.  The 
method  adopted  for  getting  the  pepper  at  a  low  figure  was  as 
follows  A  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  country  having  been 
secured  from  the  various  chiefs  by  treaty,  the  exporting  of  the 
article  without,  permission  was  prohibited  botli  by  sea  and  land. 
This  prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  sales  being  made  to  outsiders, 
but  whenever  the  price  of  tho  article  in  a  free  market,  as  at 
Calicut,  rose  high,  the  merchants  were  tempted  to  run  the  risk  of 
exporting  for  the,  sake  of  the  extra  prices  obtainable.  The  Com¬ 
pany,  however,  had  much  control  over  its  merchants,  for  the 
latter  obtained  no  protection  anywhere  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Tcllicherrv  factory,  and  when  the  Chief  found  that  they  were 
exporting  the  pepper  to  a  free  market,,  and  that  they  were  conse¬ 
quently  unable  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  ho  took  summary  means 
to  bring  them  to  reason  by  incarcerating  them. 

The  same  influences  which  lm.d  so  weakened  and  distracted  the 
Kolaltiri  inmilv  m  the  past  were  still  at  work.  The  1’rmcc  Regent 
had  married  tho  Kodnttunad  Rapt  s  sister,  and  had  built  a  house  for 
her  111  Iruvalmad,  the  country  of  the  Xambuirs.  His  ob|eefc  was  to 
establish  Ins  son  therein  as  ruler  ( Valunmvar ,  the  title  held  bv  the 
Kadattunad  Raja).  But  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the  semi- 
mdependent  Nambiavs  should  either  submit  willingly  or  be  compel¬ 
led  to  it.  Tho  Chief  seeing  m  this  a  means  of  counteracting  French 
influences  in  that  district,  assented  to  the  proposal,  which  also,  of 
course,  had  the  support  of  the  Kadattunad  Raja,  whose  nephew 
and  heir  this  youth  was.  The  Company  were  not,  however,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  :  indeed  on  the  contrary,  they  just 
then  took  the  opportunity  of  reducing  their  military  to  a  peace  1 
footing.  The  design  of  the  prince  was  not,  however,  carried  through , 
but  in  March  17;>0  the  Kadattunad  ruler  formally  assumed  the  title 
of  Raja,  the  Prince  Regent  being  privy  to  it. 

On  17th  January  1750  Mr.  Byfeld  handed  over  charge  of  the 
Tellicherry  factory  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dorril,  as  Chief,  and  immediately 
a  change  for  the  worse  came  over  its  management.  Mr.  Dorril 
appears  to  hare  been  rash  as  well  as  narrow-minded  and  weak. 
He  was  easily  misled,  and  being  weak,  lie  mistook  obstinacy 
for  firmness.  The  Prince  Regent’s  bad  advisers,  banished  in 
Mr.  Byfeld’s  time,  returned  and  signalled  their  return  by  an  outrage 
ou  a  private  servant  of  one  of  the  English  officers  at  Madaklcara  fort. 
The  new  Chief,  nettled  perhaps  at  this  event,  set  his  face  against 
the  designs  of  the.  Prince2  Regent,  who  had  married  Kndattiinad’s 
sister  ;  and  this  estrangement  speedily  led  to  divers  troubles,  lor, 
although  the,  Chief  and  factors  acknowledged  an  cider  prince,  who, 
by  virtue  of  his  age,  ought  to  have  been  the  ruling  prince,  the  latter 

>  Tlio  establishment  consisted  of  400  military  undor  u  “  Cuplnin,"  who  received 
10  shillings  sterling  per  tiny  ;  7(1  gunners  under  u  “  Liout Client  Fireworker,"  who 
received  £75  per  nintim,  end  305  “  militia,"  consisting  of  sepoys,  Mnppillas  ond 
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was  powerless,  and  very  probably  at  heart  unwilling  to  help  them. 
Of  the  Iruvalinad  Nambiars,  some  adopted  one  side  and  some 
another.  The  Chief  was  warned  from  the  Presidency  not  to  allow 
the  Company  to  be  dragged  in  as  principals  in  any  of  the  country 
quarrels,  but  he  blindly  took  the  steps  best  calculated  to  bring  this 
about.  The  de  facto  Prince  Regent  finding  himself  thrown  over  by 
Mr.  Dorril,  naturally  turned  to  the  French  alliance.  Mr.  Dorril  in 
April  1751  proceeded  to  the  Mada  kltara  fort,  and  thence  to  Valarpat- 
tanani  fort,  and  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  nominal 
head  of  the  house,  the  Kolattiri  Raja  himself,  a  frail  old  man,  who 
had  no  power  in  the  country.  He  assented,  at  Mr.  Dorril’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  to  the  appointment  of  a  junior  prince,  without  any  power  ill 
the  country,  by  name  Ambu  Tamban,  to  be  Prince  Regent  in  super- 
session  of  tho  dc facto  ruler,  and  this  arrangement  was  duly  embodied 
in  three  deeds,  *  dated  the  21st  April  1751.  The  Chief’s  eyes  ought 
to  have  been  opened  to  the  fatal  step  he  was  taking,  when,  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  strongly  guarded  to  Cotaoiuina  (Kottakkunnu)  to  interview 
the  elder  Prince  regnant,  the  latter,  on  learning  his  mission,  abruptly 
withdrew  inside  his  fort  and  prepared  to  lire  at  the  Chiefs  party. 
The  Chief’s  guard  were  ill  advised  enough  to  oi>cn  fire  at  this  threat. 
It  was  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  Chief  withdrew  to  Vnlarpat- 
lanam,  where  he  received  the  news  that  the  dc  judo  Prince  Regent, 
then  iu  the  south,  was  advancing  with  1 ,500  KoUayam  and  Kadattu- 
nad  men  to  attack  Tclhcherry.  .Next  day  (22nd  April),  as  tho  Chief 
and  party  withdrew  from  Valaipattanam  to  Madakkara,  they 
were  again  fired  at.  And  to  complete  the  list  of  Ins  errors,  Mr. 
Dorril  made  prisoner  of  the  aged  Ifolattm  and  of  tho  young  Ambu 
Tamban,  and  took  them  off  with  him  to  Tellichcrry,  presumably  as 
hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  possibly  have  been  Mr. 
Dorril ’s  object  in  acting  thus,  for  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  bad 
roused  the  country,  and  had  no  friend  left  among  the  chieftains, 
except  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  who  only  promised  to  remain  neuter. 
Lost  the  Aohanmar  of  RandatUra  should  give  him  aid,  the  de  facto 
Prince  Regent  threw  2,000  men  into  that  district  to  overawe  it  and 
demanded  1,00,000  fanams  from  tho  Aehanniar.  Finding  no  friend 
noar  home,  Mr.  Dorril  had  perforce  to  sook  them  abroad,  and  on 
7th  July  ho  advised  the  Bcdnur  Governor  of  Mangalore  that  now  was 
his  opportunity  to  seize  Kilosvaram  fort.  His  real  objoct  in 
tendering  this  advice  was  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  for  it  was  only  too  obvious  by  this  time  that  tho 
French  wore  stirring  with  a  view  to  benefit  themselves  in  tile 
impending  struggle,  and  tho  NUosvaviuu  country  yielded  sandal¬ 
wood  and  cardamoms,  which  would  be  lost  to  tho  English  if 
the.  French  settled  there. 

Tho  French  wore  not  slow  to  make  use  of  tho  opportunity  offered, 
and  by  the  17th  July,  they  had  hoisted  their  flag  at  Nilcsvaram  and 
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tho  mouth  of  Itavvayi  river  (Ayeoima — Alikkumiu)  and  were  busy 
fortifying  both  places.  Tiioy  had  also  thrown  mon  into  Valar- 
pattanam  fort. 

Tho  Canarose  undor  a  Bralunan  who  is  dosoi'ibod  as  an  “  inaotivo 
man,”  movod  towards  Nilesvaram  in  August,  but  created  very 
little  diversion  on  that  side.  Tho  Aohamuar  of  Randattara  eamo 
to  Tollicherry  to  sook  protootion,  and  roooiving  aid  in  military 
and  militia,  attempted  to  return  to  their  district  via  Agarr  ;  after 
some  smart  skirmishes,  the  military  had  to  return  on' finding  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  5,000  of  tho  Prince  Regent’s  Nayars.  Their 
loss  was  2  killed  and  9  wounded. 

The  Prince  Regent,  on  25th  September  openly  visited 
Mahe  and  was  received  with  a  salute.  And  this  was  followed  by 
fresh  concessions  to  the  French  ;  Ramdilly  fort  and  the  Ettikulam 
fort  on  tho  point  of  Mount  Deli  wore  placed  in  their  hands. 

Moreover,  by  this  time,  the  Prince  Regent  was  able  to  assume  tho 
aggressive.  On  9th  (September  he  had  attacked  and  been  repulsed 
from  the  Company’s  post  ol'Edakad.  On  18th  October  he  attacked 
Ponolla  Malta  on  the  outskirts  of  Tollicherry  with  4,000  men.  Being 
repulsed  he  set  to  work  w.th  French  a:d  to  erect  a  battery  cm  a  hill 
called  Clhimbra  which  commanded  Ponolla  Malle.  On  21st  October 
Tirimalla,  another  outpost  on  tho  Tolliohorry  limits  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  (rt  was  alleged)  treachery.  The  garrison  res  is  toil, 
bravely  headed  by  their  corporal,  hut,  being'  taken  unawares,  they 
had  nut  tirno  to  fix  their  bayonets  and  woro  all  slain  and  thoir 
bodies  placed  on  the  chcvaux  dr.  friar.  Ponolla  Malta  was  also 
hotly  attacked.  A  panic  ensued  among  tho  inhabitants,  who  all 
Hocked  into  tho  limits  commanded  by  tho  Tollicherry  fort.  Then 
a  crisis  occurred.  The  Nayars  and  Tiyars  at  Ponolla  Malla  deserted, 
and  tho  sepoys  refused  to  saerilico  themselves.  Orders  wore  sent 
to  retreat  from  Ponolla  Malla  after  spiking  the  guns  and  destroying 
the  ammunition  and  stores  and  this  was  dono.  Tho  English  loss 
in  this  days  engagement  was  about  100  killed,  and  20  wonndod 
were  brought  to  hospital.  Flow  many  more  wore  not  brought  in 
does  not  appear. 

The  panic  among  tho  inhabitants  continued  ;  families  were  sent 
away  arid  the  merchants  deserted.  The  Prince  Regent  busied 
himself  on  the  23rd,  burning  the  houses  of  tho  inhabitants  within 
tho  Tollicherry  limits,  and  threatening  Morakkunnu,  which  was 
immediately  reinforced. 

On  tho  24th  the  Tiruvengad  pagoda,  another  outpost,  was  in  his 
hands  and  Melur  and  ICodolli  were  threatened.  On  the  27th  a 
Fi  euch  ship  of  considerable  force  came  in  sight,  and  the  most  gloojny 
anticipations  were  indulged  in  by  the  boloagurcd  factors. 

In  the  st rails  to  which  he  had  so  easily  brought  the  settlement, 
Mr.  Dorril  turned,  as  already  said,  to  the  Raja  of  Bednur  for  help, 
and  to  this  end  he  despatched  the  Company’s  Canarese  linguist,  as 
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he  was  called,  by  name  Antonio  Piles,  to  Mangalore  to  seek  assis¬ 
tance.  Tho  linguist  arranged  two  treaties,1  dated  respectively 
25th  and  30th  October  1751,  but  these  wore  of  little  advantage 
beyond  provonting  tho  French  from  concluding  terms  with  Bednur. 

On  29th  October  a  welcome  supply  of  rico  from  Mangalore 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  garrison  from  starvation.  And  tho 
Chief  was  on  2nd  November  at,  last  successful  in  creating  a  split  in 
the  enemy’s  camp.  From  the  positron  of  the  Kottayam  Raja’s 
.territories  abutting  on  the  Tellichcrry  limits  inland  and  extending 
thence  into  tho  Ghats  and  Wvnad,  the  Raja  and  tho  Company 
combined  could  prevent  tho  passage  of  troops  and  intor-communi- 
cation  between  tho  Kolattm  s  ami  Kadattunad  s  dominions.  And 
any  enemy  attacking  Tellichcrry  from  tho  landward  side  was  liable 
to  have  Ins  roar  attacked  unless  ho  had  laid  his  accounts  to  have 
Kottayam  as  a  friend.  Kottayam  ratified  tho  proposals  *  on  12th 
November,  and  bargained  for  Rs.  40  per  diem  as  lus  own  allowance, 
payable  fortnightly  ‘  so  long  as  ho  acted  as  a  faithful  ally  to  tho 
Honorable  Company  .  Ho  also  agreod  to  lend  the  Company, 
on  paymont,  1,000  men  with  arms  and  to  stop  tho  communication 
between  the  Kolattiri  and  Kadattunad  dominions  as  soon  as  tho 
Prince  Rogonl  had  gone  north  into  Kolattunad  and  his  wile  (Kadat¬ 
tunad  s  sister)  had  gone  south  into  her  brother's  territory. 

Tt  was  well  for  the  Tellichcrry  factory  that  tins  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded.  for  tho  Company  was  beleaguered  on  all  hands — Madaklcara 
fort  was  also  besieged.  On  4th  November  the  Moraklcumiu  redoubt 
within  the  Tclhcherry  limits  was  attacked,  and  the  enemy  came  up 
to  tho  very  gatos  of  tho  Tolhchorry  fort  itself.  The  cavalier  bastion 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  latter  was  of  groat  service  oil  this 
occasion.  On  tho  14th  the  communications  with  Mailnn  fort 
guarding  tho  southern  hunts  were  intercepted,  aiul  a  second  un¬ 
successful  attack  was  made  on  Morakkuimn  redoubt.  On  the  IGth 
the  siege  was  pressed  with  grea  t  vigour  and  tho  batteries  kept,  up  an 
incessant  fire  with  shot  and  shell  on  tho  besiegers.  On  tho  22nd 
tho  lactors  resolved  that  il  any  advantage  wan  gamed  against 
Mailan  fort  thev  would  withdraw  I, heir  forces  from  all  tho  outposts. 
Next  day  came  the  crisis,  and  it  fortunately  took  a  favourable  turn, 
for  Captain  Cameron,  m  command  at  Mailan  lort.  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  opposing  battery  on  Putmha  lull,  and  greatly  alarmed 
the  French  by  sending  a  low  shells  into  Ponolla  Malta  battery,  whore 
their  gunpowder  was  unprotected.  Kottayam.  who  had  probably 
been  waiting  the  turn  of  events,  now  came  forward,  and  oil  the 
25th  Novomber  ho  managed  that  the  Pi  moo  Regent,  should  with¬ 
draw  his  forces  from  Narangapuram  and  Putmha  and  so  free  tho 
Tolhehorry  limits. 

The  Bombay  President  and  Council  hail  had  troubles  of  tlicir  own 
on  hand  just  then  and  had  boon  unable  to  send  the  successor  urgently 
demanded  for  Tollichcrry.  On  1 4th  Docomber  they  at  last  managed 
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to  send  ships  to  the  assistance  of  Tellichorry,  and  with  it  came  a 
lotter  expressing  their  utmost  surprise  at  the  turn  affairs  had  so 
unexpectedly  taken,  and  attributing  it  all  to  Mr.  Dorril’s  great 
want  of  judgment  for  reasons  already  sot  forth  above. 

Meanwhile  the  mediation  carried  on  by  Ixottayam  went  on 
slowly.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrange  terms  while  being  paid  a 
personal  allowance  of  Rs.  40  per  day  as  may  be  imagined,  and  he 
appears  not  to  have  scrupled  at  declaring  openly  that  he  meant 
to  make  the  most  he  could  for  himself  of  the  troubles  in  the  country. 
So  the  war  went  on.  In  December  the  Canarese  met  with  a  severe 
reverse  when  attempting  to  cross  tiie  Nilosvaram  river.  In  January 
1752,  when  terms  of  peace  had  been  almost  arranged,  the  Prince 
Regent  “flew  off”  on  hearing  of  another  success  in  the  north. 
On  10th  March  the  French  attacked  Madakkara  fort  with  big  guns 
from  a  new  battery,  alleging  they  had  acquired  land  there.  On 
22nd  March  the  enemy  returned  to  Putinha  and  began  erecting 
a  battery  there.  Captain  Mostyn  offered  to  take  it,  and  he  appears 
to  have  succeeded.  But  a  panic  ensued  consequent  on  Ensign 
Target’s  being  shot  through  the  head  going  up  to  the  captured 
redoubt,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was  made  by  the  common  soldiers, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  “  happy  was  he  who  ooultl  run  fastest.” 
On  the  1st  of  April  an  attack  was  made  on  Madakkara,  but  the  enemy 
were  driven  back  with  100  to  150  killed  and  wounded.  On  12th 
April  the  batteries  on  Putinha  were  enlarged,  butontho  17th  the 
fire  from  Mailan  fort  silenced  them  for  a  time.  Up  to  I3th  May 
the  duel  between  these  two  places  continued. 

A  week  later  on  (or  22nd  May  1752)  an  armistice  was  concluded, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  terms  1  of  peace  were  ratified  by  the 
Prince  Regent.  These  wero  for  the  most  part  very  general  The 
Honourable  Company  and  the  Kolattiri  princes  were  not  to  meddle 
in  each  other’s  affairs,  the  grants  to  the  Company  being  confirmed. 
They  were  to  give  each  other  mutual  assistance  if  attacked.  And 
finally  the  Tellickerry  linguist  (Pedro  Rodrigues)  and  his  family 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  any  transactions  between  the  parties. 

But  besides  these  terms  there  wero  others  which  did  not  appear  : 
Rs.  50,000  was  paid  to  the  Prince  Regent  as  compensation,  and 
Rs.  10,000  to  Kottayam  as  mediator.  Madakkara  fort  was  given 
back,  and  the  prince  was  to  destroy  his  redoubts  on  the  outskirts 
of  TellichcTy  on  the  hills  of  Andolla,  Ponolla  and  Putinha.  Mr.  Dorril 
objected  to  the  insertion  of  these  terms  in  the  treaty  because  they 
were  disadvantageous  to  tlio  Honourable  Company  and  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  facts  entered  on  the  “  Prince,  his  records.” 

The  records  for  some  time  after  this  arc  full  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Company’s  linguist,  Pedro  Rodrigues.  Mr.  Dorril  and 
the  factors  endeavoured  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  him,  but  although 
he  fled  to  Ma-he  and  the  factors  gave  out  that,  his  property  was 
going  to  be  seized,  no  serious  steps  were  really  taken  against  him, 
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and.  on  10th  September  1752  the  Bombay  President  and  Council 
sent  orders  forbidding  the  seizure  of  Ins  effects,  this  family  har  ing 
been  so  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  Honorable  Company.” 
And  tho  despatch  continued :  “  We  peremptorily  order  you  not 
to  do  it.” 

The  French  continued  at  war  with  Bednur  in  aid  of  tho  Prince 
Regent  ot  Kolaltin  during  1753,  and  meanwhile  a  fresh  combination 
ol  the  country  powers  was  brought  about.  The  Zamorin  was  in 
April  1753  induced  to  visit  the  Telhcherry  factory,  and  on  ins  return 
lourney  lie  was  escorted  with  great  military  pomp  by  sea  as  far  as 
Quilandy.  An  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Zamorin,  ICotta- 
yam.  and  the  Imvalmad  Nambiars,  backed  of  course  by  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  Company,  and  their  object  was  ‘  to  ward  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Prince  Regent  (Kolaltin)  and  Kadnttnnad  backed 
by  the  French.”  Tins  combination  made  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Kolattunad  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  m  June  he  wished  to  visit 
the  factory.  But  on  desiring  the  Chief  to  come  out  to  meet  him, 
Mr.  Hornl  declined  and  the  prince  then  went  to  Malic,  where  ho 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  French  Chief.  The  war, 
however,  had  told  on  the  French  resources,  and  they  began  to 
be  m  straits  for  money,  their  new  forts  in  the  north  costing  them  as 
much  as  Rs.  15,000  per  mensem.  Moreover,  pist  about  this  time  the 
Canaresc  gamed  an  important  success  over  the  French  allies,  the 
details  of  which  were  carefully  kept  secret. 

In  October  1753  the  Kadat, tumid  commenced  hostilities  in 
Iruvalinad  against  the  Nambiars  and  Kottayam,  who  were  backed 
of  course  by  the  Tellicberry  factors.  The  Prince  Regent  would 
fain  have  come  to  his  brother-in-law’s  help,  but  the  factors  and 
Kottayam  together  effectually  blocked  his  way  in  the  manner 
already  described.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  tile  Prince  Regent, 
for  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Dorril  commenced  hostilities  against 
him,  came  to  the  factory  on  the  17th  November  1753. 

Little  time  however  remained  for  effecting  a  complete  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  them,  for  on  3rd  January  1754  there  arrived  from 
Bombay  two  gentlemen  (John  Sewell  and  Thomas  Hodges),  com¬ 
missioned  as  “  Supra  vizors,”  to  enquire  into  Mr.  Dorril’s  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  factory  affairs,  and  after  completing  the  enquiry 
one  of  them  (Thomas  Hodges)  was  commissioned  to  remain  on  as 
Chief  of  the  settlement.  The  “  supravizors  ”  completed  their 
enquiry  by  the  15th  March,  on  which  date  Mr.  Hodges  assumed  the 
office  of  Chief.  The  enquiry  resolved  itself  into  a  battle  between 
Mr.  Dorril  and  the  linguist  Pedro  Rodrigues.  The  supravizors 
naturally  held  Mr.  Dorril  solely  responsible  for  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  the  factory  and  Pedro  Rodrigues  was  acquitted, 
and  on  12th  May  1754  restored  to  office  as  linguist. 

In  July  the  French  Chief  (M.  Louet)  managed  to  arrange  a,  peace 
between  Kadattunad  and  the  Iruvalinad  Nambiars  and  Kottayam. 
ICadattunad  accepted  M.  Louot’s  intervention,  but  was  disgusted 
fit  the  French  having  secretly  assisted  the  Nambiars . 


Mr.  Hodges’  management  of  affairs  was  much  more  prudent  than 
Mr.  DorriTs  and  the  factors  began  slowly  to  regain  the  ground  they 
had  lost  in  the  latter’s  time.  He  avoided  war  ;  but  steadfastly  set 
his  face  to  turn  the  French  out  of  JSTiiesvaram.  To  this  end  he 
succoured  the  third  Prince  of  the  Nilosvaram  family  in  opposition 
to  the  first  Prince,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  French,  and  a  desul¬ 
tory  war  begun  in  August  1700  kept  the  French  employed  in  that 
quarter  till  after  the  news  had  arrived  (28th  May  1750)  that  Franco 
was  again  at  open  war  with  England. 

Meanwhile  it  will  he  necessary  to  revert  to  Dutch  affairs.  The 
important  resolution  taken  by  the  Supreme  Conned  in  Batavia  in 
1721  not  to  succour  their  native  allies,  winch  lias  already  been 
alluded  to.  began  shortly  afterwards  to  hear  its  natural  irmt.  In 
October  1 733  Calli-Quhon  was  threatened  by  the  energetic  Mavtanda 
Varma  of  Travancore  :  the  Dutch  Governor,  A.  Matcn,  was  applied 
to  for  aid.  and  the  result  was  a  refusal  to  grant  it.  coupled  at  the  same 
time  with  advice  to  join  another  duel  who  had  refused  passage  to 
the  Travancoreans  and  to  drive  back  the  invaders.  In  1734  the 
territories  ol  this  latter  chief  and  another  were  annexed  by  Travan- 
corc.  In  1730  Mr.  Van  Imhoff  became  Governor.  He  was  a  most 
intolerant  man.  and  directly  he  arrived  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  rising  power  of  Travancore  if  the  Dutch  were  to  retain 
their  hold  of  the,  trade  of  the  country  and  not  allow  it  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  were  backing  up  the  Travancore 
Raja.  Van  Tinhoff,  it  is  said,  carried  to  the  Travancore  Raja  his 
own  protest  against  the  .Raja’s  occupation  of  the  territory  acquired 
in  1734.  His  protect  failed,  and  Van  Imhoff  nettled  at  this  result, 
spoke  of  invading  Travancore.  “  The  Raja  replied  1  that  doubt¬ 
less  he  might  do  so,  but  there  were  forests  into  which  ho  could  retire 
in  safety.”  Imhoff  retorted  that  “  where  Travancoreans  could  go, 
Dutch  could  follow.”  The  Raja  then  broke  up  the  conference  by 
sneeringly  observing,  he  had  “  boon  thinking  some  day  of  invading 
Europe !  ”  Unfortunately  for  Van  Imhoff  lie  had  no  sufficient 
force  at  hand  to  command  respect  arid  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
War  ensued,  but  it  was  not  conducted  with  energy  and  vigour,  and 
the  successes  obtained  by  the  Dutch  at  starting  were  not  maintained. 
They  waited  for  orders  from  Batavia,  and  maintained  a  desultory 
war  meanwhile.  On  October  18th,  1748,  the  Batavian  Council  at 
last  approved  of  the  terms  finally  accepted  by  Travancore,  but  it 
was  not  till  nearly  five  years  later  that  peace  was  finally  established 
on  August  15th,  1703. 

The  Dutch  were  mean  enough  to  stipulate  on  this  latter  date 
that  they  "  shall  2  recede  from  all  engagements,  which  they  may 
have  entered  into  with  the  other  Malabar  princes,  whom  tlio  King 
of  Travancore  might  choose  to  attack,  and  on  no  account  interfere 
in  their  disputes,  afford  them  assistance  or  shelter,  or  in  any  respect 
raise  any  opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  king.”  And  what 


were  they  to  get  in  exchange  fur  such  a  pledge  ?  Just  4  annas  on 
every  25  lb.  of  pepper  to  be  supplied  to  then)  from  Travancorc  and 
from  the  territories  io  be  conquered  by  that  State  !  ! 

Sneh  sordid  meanness  defeated  its  own  end  of  eourse,  and 
shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  after  the  Travancore 
frontiers  had  advanced  as  Jar  as  Cochin,  the  'Iravan core  Ra|a  of 
course  turned  on  them  and  repudiated  Ins  obligations,  telling  (lie 
Dutch  factors  at  (  oclini  they  were  no  longer  a  sovereign  power, 
but  merely  a  number  of  petrv  merchants,  and  il  they  inquired 
spices  they  should  go  to  the  bazaars  and  purchase  them  at.  the 
market  rates.  They  had  eventually  to  pay  market  prices  lor  tho 
pepper  they  wanted. 

Tins  treaty'  gave  the  coup  dr  i/mce  to  Dutch  influence  in  Malabar. 

The  pirates  too  had  meanwhile  begun  to  give  trouble  once 
more.  Tn  1753-54  the  Telliolierry  factors  were  kept  in  constant, 
anxiety  on  account  ol  the  Honourable  Company's  shipping,  and  the 
Mahraita  Angria  s  fleet  was  much  feared.  In  September  1755, 

close  alliance  with  Angria.  Tfo  sent  3,000  men  with  guns  in 
70  native  small  craft  (vmndmae)  and  large  boats  to  ravage  the 
(Janarcse  country.  This  expedition  attacked  Miinirsliwar  and 
obtained  (here  a  booty  of  4.000  pagodas,  besides  too. non  more  from 
a  private  merchant.  They  also  landed  people  to  the  north  of 
Mangalore,  marched  IS  leagues  inland  to  a  very  rich  pagoda  called 
"  Collure  ”  and  carried  off  booty  to  the  extent,  it  was  reported, 
of  no  less  than  4,000,000  pagodas.  Ill  this  expedition  the  Mappillas 
killed  .some  Brahmans  who  were  greatly-  mourned  at  the  Bednur 
court.  And  of  course  Bednur  adopted  the  readiest  means  at  his 
command  for  bringing  everybody  to  their  senses  :  lie  stopped  the 
export  of  rice  from  Mangalore,  and  thus  put  everybody,  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Nayars,  and  Mappillas,  all  m  a  serious  predicament. 
The  Bombay  President  and  Council,  oil  7th  November  1755,  sent 
Ali  Raja  a  sharp  letter  ot  remonstrance  on  Ins  conduct.  Ho  had 
not  attacked  the  Company’s  shipping,  else  he  would  have  been  as 
summarily  dealt  with  as  lim  ally,  Angria,  shortly  afterwards  (January 
and  February  1756)  w'as  at  Ghcnali  by  a  squadron  of  JT.M.’s  and  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  ships  under  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel 
Clive.  The  Tcllicherry  factors  were  jubilant  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  (llicriah  on  the  13th  February  reached 
Tellicherry  on  the  23rd  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  at  once. 

It  had  come  shortly  after  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  factors 
that  affairs  were  again  in  a  critical  state  in  Europe  between  England 
and  France,  so  like  wise  men  they  set  all  their  energies  to  work  to 
lay  in  a  suitable  stock  of  grain  in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  in 
this  Mr.  Hodges  was  successful  in  the  early  part  of  1756. 

On  the  28th  May  of  that  year  authentic  news  arrived  via,  Madras 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  America,  but  war  had  not  been 
declared.  All  doubt.,  however,  on  this  latter  point  was  set  at  rest 
on  17th  October  1756  on  receipt  of  H.M.’.s  declaration  of  war  against 
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France.  Tlie  news  came  via  Bussorali  and  Bombay.  The  factors 
had  not,  when  they  got  the  news,  completed  their  collection  of 
stores,  so  they  waited  a  day  or  two  before  publishing  it  till  all  their 
rice  and  store  boats  had  come  in.  On  2Gth  October  a  store  of 
12,000  bales  of  rice  was  on  hand  and  the  factors  felt  themselves  to 
be  relieved  of  anxiety  on  that  score. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  news  of  the  critical  state  of  politics 
in  Europe  reached  the  factors  on  the  28th  May  175(1.  Mr.  Hodges 
had  prior  to  this  event,  boon  vigorously  sending  aid  to  his  ally  the 
third  Prince  of  Nilesvaram  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  driving  the 
French  out  of  that  country  and  securing  its  cardamoms  and  sandal¬ 
wood  for  the  Honourable  Company.  Tlio  results  of  Mr.  Hodges’ 
action  wore,  soon  apparent,  for  on  5th  April  news  had  come  that 
the  third  Prince  had  defeated  the  French  in  two  hand-to-hand 
engagements.  On  the  1st.  of  May  news  of  another  victory  came  to 
hand  :  the  French  had  again  been  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2  officers 
and  20  sepoys  and  others  killed  and  70  more  wounded.  Then  on 
23rd  June  came  (he  slill  more  important  news  that  the  French  fort 
at  Mattnlyc  had  been  surprised  by  the  third  Prince  of  ISlilesvaram. 
This  foil,  maintained  the  French  communications  between  their 
fort  of  Ramdilly  ( Alikkunnu )  and  their  furthest  post  at  Nilesvaram, 
so  that  its  capture  imperilled  their  line  of  communications.  The 
garrison,  consisting  of  1  officer  and  20  soldiers,  was  put,  to  tho 
sword  ;  all  but  tho  gunner,  who  was  spared  on  the  condition  that 
lie  would  point  their  guns  for  (lie  captors.  The  fort  mounted 
20  guns,  chiefly  lS-pounders,  and  1  mortal',  and  (here  were  also 
200  muskets  with  suitable  ammunition.  On  the  4th  , Tilly  the  third 
Prince  was  further  aided  by  Mr.  Hodges,  both  witli  money  and 
stores,  as  news  had  come  that  the  Prince  Regent  himself  meant  to 
take  the  field  with  1,000  men  in  aid  of  the  French.  The  French 
were  very  uneasy,  as  may  he  imagined,  at  the  loss  of  tho  fort  and 
tlie  danger  to  their  line  of  communications  witli  Nilesvaram,  and 
were  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms  to  have  it  restored.  The  Prince 
Regent  intervened  in  their  favor,  and  arranged  that  if  Mattalyo 
fort  were  restored  to  them  they  would  evacuate  Nilesvaram  and 
some  other  small  places,  and  (lie  Prince  Regent  ill  return  for  his 
services  was  to  have  his  bond  for  Rs.  60,000,  advanced  to  him  in 
the  war  with  the  Tcllicherry  factors,  returned  to  him  and  cancelled. 
Moreover  tlie  Prince  Regent  guaranteed  on  oatli  that  the  French 
would  perform  their  part  of  tlie  contract  and  surrender  Nilesvaram 
and  the  other  places. 

The  French  fired  a  salute  of  15  guns  at  Malie  on  being  repos¬ 
sessed,  on  22nd  July  1756,  of  Mattalye  ;J»U  (hey  deliberately  broke 
Iheir  promises  of  evacuating  JNdesvaram  and~other  places', and* of 
returning  the  Prince  Regent’s  bond  lo  him. 

This  was  not  unnaturally  the  turning  point  in  the  Prince  Regent’s 
friendship  with  the  French. 

When  the  declaration  of  war  arrived  therefore  on  the  17t,h  Octo¬ 
ber  following,  the  English  factory  affairs  under  Mr.  Hodges’  able 
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guidance  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  while,  the  French  at  Malic 
wore  exhausted  with  the  protracted  warfare  in  the  north  and  with 
the  heavy  monthly  expenses  of  their  garrisons  in  those  regions. 

The  Chief  next  directed  his  energies  towards  extending  and 
consolidating  good  relations  with  the  various  country  powers. 
Koltayam  and  Ali  Raja  appeared  inclined  to  join  the  Honorable 
Company  against  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  French.  And  it  was 
hoped  (hat  Kadattunad  and  the  Iruvalinad  Nambiars  too  would 
join.  There  remained  tho  Prince  Regent  to  he  brought  to  terms, 
and  matters  were  already  arranging  themselves  in  the  desired 
direction  because  of  Ids  disgust  at  the  broken  promises  of  the 
French.  On  2nd  November  lie  came  to  tho  factory  and  gave  vent 
to  his  anger  at.  Mr.  Dorril  having  been  let,  off  so  easily  ;  he  had 
been  dismissed  the  service  :  but,  that  was  punishment  insufficient 
he  thought  for  what  he  had  done  :  he  called  him  a  “  cull, in 1  (which 
in  Mallabars  signifies  infamous  man,  or  more  literally  interpreted, 
robber).”  At  this  interview  it  is  noted  that  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Taylor,  from  the  progress  they  had  made  “  in  Mallabars,”  were 
able  to  understand  the  Prince  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  so 
that  tho  linguist,  Pedro  Rodrigues,  had  not  to  be  called  in.  A  very 
important*  step  had  consequently  been  taken  towards  freeing  tire 
Chief  from  underhand  intrigues  of  the  linguist  .  This  interview  was 
followed  by  a  secret  one  on  the  following  day,  at  which  the  Prince 
Regent  promised  to  assist  the  factors  against  the  French  and  to 
oblige  Kadattunad  to  do  the  same.  He  would  not,  however, 
though  pressed,  give  this  in  writing.  He  evidently  wished  to  give 
tho  French  a  last  chance  of  fulfilling  their  promises,  and,  accordingly, 
on  11th  November,  on  his  way  to  the  south  with  his  wife  and  family, 
he  had  a  very  private  interview  with  the  French  Chief  of  Malie. 

The  French  loo  were  on  the  alert,  and  on  the  very  day  after  the 
Prince  had  thus  gone  to  the  south,  the  Honorable  Company’s  fort 
of  Mcylurc  on  Darmapattanam  Island  was  attacked  by  throe 
Mappillas,  who  kilted  two  people  and  dangerously  wounded  the 
corporal  in  charge.  They  were  however  themselves  slain,  and 
Mr.  Hodges,  on  informing  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  affair,  learnt 
that,  in  the  Prince’s  opinion  it  was  an  act  of  his  enemies  to  embroil 
him  with  tho  Company.  On  hearing  from  him  to  this  effect  Jie  was 
asked  to  send  some  of  his  people  to  be  present  to  “  assist  ours  in 
spitting  them  as  they  arc  not  worthy  of  burial.”  This  was  accord 
ingly  carried  out,  and  on  tho  25th  November  the  bodies,  after  being 
“  spitted  ”  a  sufficient  time,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  to  prevent 
others  from  erecting  monuments  and  canonizing  them  for  having 
slain  others  of  a  different  religion.  The  factors,  though  in  some 
doubt  on  the  point,  concluded  that  this  attack  was  an  artifice  on 
the  part  of  “  Candotty  Pacquey,”  the  Mahe  merchant,  to  embroil 
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the  English  factors  with  the  Prince  I  logout..  It  will  he  recollected 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Doml’s  term  of  office,  a  somewhat 
similar  event  at  Madakkara  had  led  him  into  hostilities  with  the 

On  the  lath  December  1750  the  negotiations  with  Kottayam  for 
a  defensive  alliance  had  progressed  so  far  dial  a  treaty  1  was  arranged 
on  a  basis  favorable  to  both  parlies.  He  promised  to  let  the  factors 
iiave  the  services  of  as  many  as  6,000  Nayars.  and  ho  h unsell  was  to 
receive  a  douceur  oi  Ks.  4,000  whenever  war  broke  out  and  the 
French  assumed  1  lie  offensive:  but  if  the  Company  worn  going 
against  the  French  lie  agreed  not  to  assist  (lie  latter,  but  lie  would 
not  act  against  them. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  load  commenced  in  November  by  tlio 
Honorable  Company's  Conunoorire  capturing  between  Telheherry 
and  Calicut  a  French  vessel,  the  “  Indian,  ”  ol  700  tons  and  24  guns 
with  400  men,  coming  from  Pondicherry  and  laden  with  military 
stoves  for  Malie.  No  details  of  the  tight  are  given,  but.  the  Com¬ 
modore’s  loss  was  not  great. 

This  capture  must  have  crippled  still  more  the  French  resources. 

Mr,  Hodges  was  still  busy  extending  good  relations  with  the 
country  powers,  and  even  the  Kurangoth  Nayar  appears  to  have 
at  this  time  been  on  good  terms  with  the  factory.  The  Prince 
Regent-  had  fallen  sick,  and  when  lie  had  recovered  sufficiently, 
Mr.  Hodges  on  Kith  April  1757  set  out  for  Chirakkal  to  pay  him 
a  visit.  He  was  very  handsomely  received  and  the  Prince  sent  liis 
own  chaise  for  him,  and  in  it  Mr.  Hodges  travelled  as  far  as  the 
road  would  permit.  The  result,  of  this  interview  was  embodied  in 
an  agreement,2  dated  the  21st  April  1757,  though  the  terms  had 
been  arranged  in  the  previous  November.  The  Prince  agreed  to 
assist  the  Honorable  Company  against  the  French  or  any  other 
nation  who  might  attack  them,  and  to  use  his  influence  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  other  country  powers.  If  a  French  fleet  arrived, 
1,500  musketeers  and  other  armed  men  were  at  once  to  be  sent  to 
Tellioherry,  and  if  the  English  were  to  go  against  the  French,  the 
Prince  was  to  assist  after  settling  what  gain  he  was  to  get.  lie  was 
in  turn  to  be  assisted  by  the  Honorable  Company  if  lie  required  it, 
and  his  people,  if  killed  or  wounded,  were  to  be  treated  like  those 
of  the  Company.  Finally  I  he  Company’s  trade  was  to  remain  on 
the  same  footing  as  formerly,  and  to  be  enlarged,  if  possible,  and 
the  Prince  was  to  be  assisted  on  his  part  as  formerly. 

This  treaty,  brought  about  in  groat  measure  by  the  broken 
promises  of  the  French,  restored  English  prestige  in  Kolattnnad  to 
its  old  footing  and  completed  Mr.  Hodges’  masterly  preparations 
for  the  coming  conflict. 

But  just  as  the  factors — their  preparations  being  completed — 
were  settling  quietly  down  to  await  the  anticipated  conflict,  an 
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event,  happened  which  upset,  for  a  time,  their  calculations  of  pre¬ 
paredness.  For  on  19th  August  1767  the  diary  records  that 
“  Gotioto  (Kottayam)  demised  of  a  bile  in  his  arm,”  and  of  course 
the  agreement,  with  him  became  mere  waste  paper  unless  ratified  by 
his  successor'.  Who  that  successor  was  to  be  was  fiercely  contested, 
for  the  J’riuco  Regent  of  Kolattunad  intervened  in  the  dispute,  and 
so  did  the  French.  Tt,  was  not  till  the  281  h  June  1769  that  the 
Vice  Regent  of  Kottayam  was  able  to  report  that  lie  had  been 
crowned  at  “  Vaennlt  ”  (Wyvrnd),  and  on  23rd  August,  following 
the  Chief  obtained  from  him  a  ratification  1  of  the  former  treaty  in 
an  amplified  form. 

Meanwhile,  another  similar  event  had  happened,  and  in  the 
diary  of  91  h  May  1759  it  is  recorded  that  the  Prince  Regent  too  had 
“  demised.”  The  Chief  had  much  difficulty  in  securing  a.  .suitable 
successor,  but  lie  decided  at  last  to  exercise  all  his  great,  influence 
in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  already  succeeded  to  the  title  of 
Vttdakhilmkttr  or  Northern  Regent  of  the  Kolattunad,  and  who 
was  senior  in  ago  to  the  Into  prince,  and  to  oppose  the  claims  of  a 
junior  prince,  TJuamau,  who  had  married  the  late  Prince  Regent’s 
daughler,  and  who  was  therefore  likely  to  fall  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  exerted  through  his  wife’s  uncle  the  Kadattunad 
Raja.  The.  preliminaries  took  months  to  arrange,  but,  at  last,  on 
5th  September  1769,  everything  was  ready  and  a  combination  of 
the  Kolaltiri  Northern  Regent,  of  Kottayam.  and  of  Ali  Raja  of 
Oannanore  was  formed.  On  9t.li  September  the  Northern  Regent 
executed  two  agreements 2  ratifying  the  Company’s  privileges  and 
extending  them.  On  the.  23rd  hostilities  commenced  and  were 
rapidly  and  successfully  carried  through,  place  after  place  being 
taken  from  Prmcc  Unamnn  by  the  allied  forces,  while  the  Kadnttu- 
nad  Raja  s  forces  were  kept,  from  passing  to  the  north  to  assist  his 
beleaguered  nephew-in-law  by  the  cordon  drawn  across  the  country 
from  the  sea  shore  at  Telhcherry  to  the  limits  of  Wynad  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Honorable  Company  and  of  Kottayam.  On 
the  8th  October  Prince  Unaman  sued  for'peace,  but  the  terms  he 
obtained  were  so  lit  tle  to  lus  liking  that  he  determined  to  go  to  the 
south,  taking  his  wife,  Kadattunad’s  niece,  along  with  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  cordon  on  16th  October,  and  on  the 
17th  the  Northern  Regent  wok  in  full  possession  of  the  country  and 
the  Honourable  Company’s  forces  were  recalled.  Pursuant  to  his 
engagement  m  the  previous  treaty,  the  Northern  Regent  then 
transferred  5  ‘  for  ever  ”  to  the  Honorable  Company  the  “whole 
right  of  collecting  the  customs  in  all  places  in  our  dominions  ”  for 
the  sum  of  21,000  silver  lanams  to  bo.  paid  annually.  The  formal 
deed  evidencing  this  transaction,  though  elated  21st  November 
1760,  was  not  signed  till  11th  March  1761,  the  Northern  Regent 
having  in  the  meanwhile  on  various  pretexts  put  off  signing  it. 


1  Treaties  etc.,  i.  LXXIII.  =  Treaties  etc.,  i.  LXXIV  and  LXXV. 

»  Treaties  etc.,  i.  LXXVI. 
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So  far  the  Tclliolicvry  factory  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
French.  On  4th  July  1708  the  factors  heard  with  alarm  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Fort  St.  David  in  the  previous  month .  The  Prince  Regent 
shortly  after  this,  actuated  by  tiio  French,  put  on  foot  negotiations 
for  a,  strict  neutrality  between  the  settlements,  but  after  what  had 
passed  this  had  no  chance  of  being  listened  to.  On  11  ill  March 
1759  tile  factors  wero  jubilant  witli  21  guns  over  the  nows  of  the 
saige  of  Madras  having  boon  raised,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  they  fired  21  guns  on  receiving  intelligence  of  (ho  tailing  of 
Surat  castle  and  of  Admiral  Boscnwcn’s  successful  expedition 
against  Louisbourg.  On  the  24th  they  flouted  the  Dutch  by  stopping 
one  of  their  ships  from  exporting  popper  from  Vadaldiar®. 
And  things  altogether  seemed  to  wax  prosperously  with  them  : 
each  of  tho  ships  despatched  at  this  time  to  Canton  with  pepper 
and  sandalwood  was  freighted  by  them  up  to  £40,000  sterling. 
Tho  Chief  even  found  timo  to  devote  to  such  petty  matters  as  tho 
“  cloathing  of  our  irregulars.”  Tho  sepoys  had  ”  scarlet  coats 
faced  with  green  perpets  ”  and  a  belt  “  covored  with  green  porpets.” 
Tho  Calli-Qiiiloners  (Mappillas)  had  “  bine  coats  faced  with  green 
perpets”  and  thin  belts  like  those  of  tho  sepoys.  The  artillery 
lascars  had  blue  coats  faced  and  bound  with  red,  and  no  belts. 
The  coats  were  made  to  reach  just  below  the  knees. 

The  English  fleet  had  come  up  the  coast  in  the  end  of  1769,  and 
tho  Chief  had  thought  of  going  against  Mahe  hut  desisted  for  want 
of  an  Engineer  officer  to  make  the  approaches. 

In  January  1760  the  French  again  brought  toward  proposals 
for  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  settlements,  which  were  of  course 
rejected  on  the  obvious  ground  that  all  the  advantages  of  such  an 
arrangement  under  the  oxisting  circumstances  would  bo  with  the 
French.  The  French  at  Mahe  wero  in  fact  in  a  bad  way.  On  13th 
April  1700  the  factors  wrote  to  Bombay  that  “  Mahe  had  long  been 
in  a  deplorable  condition  and  was  then  without  appearance  of  relief.” 
On  the  11th  September  1760  the  first  ostensibly  aggressive  act  of 
the  factors  against  the  French  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
out  a  French  “  Snow  ”  from  under  the  guns  of  Mount  Deli  fort. 

The  English  on  the  East  Coast  were  still  engaged  with  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry,  when  on  27th  December  1760  there  occurs  tho 
following  entry  in  the  Tcllicherry  factory  diary  : — “  Imported  the 
Honorable  Company’s  ships  Neptune,  York  and  Earl  Temple  from 
England  and  Triton  from  Bengal — and  camo  ashore  Major  Hector 
Monro,  Commander  of  H.M'.’s  troops  on  board.”  (I'lie  troops 
belonged  to  Colonels  Parslow’s  and  Moriss’  regiments,  the  former 
undor  Major  Piers,  and  the  latter  under  Major  Hoctor  Munro 
tile  senior  officer.  There  were  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  rank 
and  file,  besides  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  three  of  them  were 
down  with  scurvy. 

On  the  following  day  (28th)  the  troops  were  landed  and  put 
undor  tonts  to  await  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  Fort  St. 
George,  and  at  a  consultation  with  tile  factors  Major  Hector  Mun?p 
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expressed  an  opinion  that  Malic  could  bo  reduced,  since  the  French 
there  were  now  in  great  straits  and  had  even  been  selling  their  good 
arras  to  procure  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  European  soldiers 
were  kopt  on  constant  duty  to  prevent  their  deserting  lor  want  of 
pay.  On  the  29th  more  troops  arrived  in  the  Honorable  Company’s 
ship  London ,  and  on  the  30th  there  came  H.M.’s  ships  Elizabeth , 
Baleine  and  South  Sea  CW/ewith  a  tender  and  a  French  prize,  the 
Hcrmione — all  from  Trinoomallee.  On  the  31st  the  fleet  sailed  for 
Bombay,  all  but  the  Triton.  On  the  3rd  January  1701  the  Company’s 
ship  Ecjmont  arrived  from  England  with  the  rest  of  the  troops. 

Tho  factors  now  found  thomselves  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Make  and  so  prevent  the  French  from  exporting  pepper,  as  they  had 
been  doing  in  Portuguese  bottoms,  but  orders  came  from  Bombay 
disapproving  of  this,  as  tho  place  must  fall  on  Pondicherry  being 
taken.  And  Pondicherry,  it  was  well  known,  had  for  somo  time 
been  in  an  almost  hopeless  plight  and  provisions  were  so  scarce  in 
that  beleaguered  city  that  the  poorer  inhabitants  liad  been  reduced 
for  somo  time  back  to  the  eating  “of  camels,  elephants,  dogs  and 
cats.”  The  Bombay  authorities,  therefore,  directed  that  if  tile  ne.ws 
of  Pondicherry  having  been  taken  reached  the  factor  s  before  they 
had  forwardod  tho  troops  to  Madras,  they  wore  to  employ  them 
against  Mahe. 

These  orders  arrived  on  19th  January,  and  simultaneously 
came  the  melancholy  news  from  Colonel  Coote  of  a  dreadful  storm 
having  occurred  on  2nd  Idem  at  Pondicherry,  which  had  driven 
ashore  several  of  Admiral  Steven’s  squadron,  had  dispersed  the 
rest,  and  had  blown  down,  with  many  casualties  among  the  native 
troops,  tho  greater  part  of  his  encampment,  and  damaged  most 
of  his  gunpowder.  Ho  sent  an  urgent  requisition  for  stores  and 
gunpowder,  and  the  fa.cto.vs  at  once  began  their1  preparations  to 
aid  him. 

By  the  3 1st  their  preparations  wer  e  almost  complete  and  every¬ 
thing  was  ready  to  start,  when  there  arrived  “  the  glorious  news  ”  of 
the  surrender  of  Pondicherry  on  the  16th  idem. 

Messages  were  at  once  sent  flying  about  the  country  informing 
the  various  chiefs  of  what  had  happened,  amidst  thundering  salutes 
from  the  batteries  and  ships  and  a  feu  chjoie  by  the  king’s  troops. 

On  February  1st  the  factors  accordingly  set  to  work  in  earnest  for 
the  conquest  of  Mahe.  They  prevented  both  by  sea,  and  by  land 
with  Kottayam’s  help,  the  French  from  calling  in  their-  garrisons 
in  the  north  ;  whilst  they  themselves  withdrew  ns  many  as  possible 
of  their  outpost  troops  in  order  to  combine  with  H.M.’s  troops  under 
Ma  jor  Hector  Munro  for  tho  reduction  of  Mahe. 

*  On  tire  3rd  M.  Louct  was  called  on  to  surrender  Mahe  and  its 
dependencies,  to  which  he  repliod  on  tho  Otii  that  be  the  respective 
forces  whali  thoy  might,  he.  could  not  “  but  defend  and  support 
H.M.’s  colors.”  Tho  factors’  reply  to  this  was  tiro  seizure  of  Cham- 
bra  hill,  from  which  to  attack  Fort  St.  George  at  Mahe,  and  on  tho 
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On  the  13th,  in  pursuance  of  i  lie  above  articles.  Major  Piers  with 
about  flvo  hundred  men  wont  to  take  iiossosaon  ol' Maho,  and  about 
noon  tire  British  flag  was  run  up  under  a  salute  from  the  ships  and 
forts.  At  2  p.M.  the  French  troops  arrived  at  Tellidierry  with  drums 
beating,  colors  flying,  etc.,  and  grounded  (heir  arms  at  the  southern 
limit  gate.  M.  Louet  and  the  officers  were  received  by  the  Chief, 
Mr.  Hodges,  who  returned  them  their  swords,  and  M.  Louet  was 
saluted  with  fifteen  guns  as  ho  entered  the  fort. 

M.  Louet  publicly  declared  that  if  the  country  powers  had  not 
been  drawn  off  from  the  French  alliance.  Malic  would  hare  made  a 
hotter  stand,  which  was  a  well-doservcd  tribute  to  ilni  superior  diplo¬ 
matic  powers  of  Mr.  Hodges. 

On  the  16th  of  February  Major  Ilcctor  Minim  proceeded  to  the 
north  to  recover  the  French  folds  in  Prince  Capu  Tamban’s  hands. 
Ho  had  some  difficulty  i  n  effecting  this  service,  and  some  experience, 
which  has  already1  been  quoted,  of  the  Nayar  modes  of  fighting.  By 
the  tilth  of  March  ho  had  accomplished  tho  task  and  procoeded  to 
demolish  the  forts,  of  which  Mattalyc  was  reported  to  be  of  great 
natural  strength .  Their  retention  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  tho 
Company’s  trade  in  those  parts.  When,  therefore,  tho  fleet  came 
round  from  Pondicherry  m  March,  bringing  with  u  the  79th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Highlanders  and  artillery  lo  assist  m  the  capture  of  Malm, 
thoro  was  nothing  for  them  lo  do  and  they  were  considerably 
disappointed. 

On  the  1st  May  1701  M.  Louet  with  his  family  and  the  other 
French  prisoners  were  embarked  for  Europe  on  board  tho  Lord  M ms- 
field  under  a  salute  of  fifleen  guns.  And  nothing  else,  of  importance, 
except  an  unseemly  quarrel  between  the  factors  and  Major  Hector 
Munro  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  French  stores  found  in  the 
Mahe  forts,  occurred,  until  ou  201  h  April  1763  Il.M.’s  proclamation 
of  a  cessation  of  arms  was  received  and  published. 

In  consequence  of  tho  destruction  of  the  French  influence  and 
competition  in  trade  the  factors  were  onahlod  to  withdraw  a  number 
of  outposts  and  to  concentrate,  their  establishments  with  economy. 
In  this  way  the  Mtidaltkara  fort  was  blown  up,  and  tho  island  was 
restored  to  the  King  Regent  on  28th  August  1762,  and  other  smaller 
posts  were  similarly  relinquished,  until  on  1st  August  1764  the  only 
outposts  kept  up  consisted  of  Darmapattanain  Island  and  Mount 
Deli. 


Section  (F). 
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Meanwhile,  however,  fresh  and  most  serious  trouble  was  browing 
in  a  totally  unexpected  quarter. 
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On  the  lltli  March  1761  the  Kolattiri  Regent  wrote  to  the  Chief 
to  say  that  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore  had  given  the  groatost  affront 
possible  to  the  Hindu  religion  by  putting  a  golden  spire  on  the  top  of 
one  of  his  mosques,  it  being  contrary  to  their  established  rules  to 
have  a  spire  of  gold  on  any  edifice  throughout  the  coast  except  on  the 
principal  pagodas ;  and  only  those  of  Taliparamba,  “  Turuka- 
coonotu  ”  iuKottayam,  and  “  Urupyachy  Cauvil  ”  at  Agarr  wore 
ontitled  to  the  distinction.  War  ensued  :  the  Court  of  Directors’ 
orders  wore  peremptory  and  forbade  the  factors  from  interfering, 
except  as  mediators,  in  the  disputes  among  tho  country  powers. 
At  last  on  28th  August  1762  a  hollow  peace  was  patched  up  betwoon 
the  Kolattiri  Regent  and  the  Cannanore  Mappillas. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  Mr.  St.vacoy,  tho  Honourable  Company’s 
Resident,  at,  Honoro,  sent  an  urgent  message,  which  arrived  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  1768,  to  say  that  a  large  Mogul  (sic)  army  was  threatening 
Bednur,  and  t  hat,  he  urgently  wanted  a  ship  to  bo  sent  to  remove  the 
Honourable  Company’s  property  from  Ilonore.  And  on  the  same 
day  tho  linguist,  at;  Mangaloro  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  but  informed 
the  factors  that  the  army  belonged  to  “  Hodder  Naiquo  ”  and  not 
to  the  Mogul. 

The  factors  were  not  kept  long  in  susponso,  for,  on  the  24th  of  tho 
same  month,  the  news  ofthe  taking  of  Bednujr  by  “  Hodder  Naiquo  ” 
on  the  16tli  arrived,  and  on  the  28th  this  was  followed  up  by  an 
account  of  “Nabob  Hyder  Ally  Cawn’s  ”  arrival  at  Mangaloro 
on  the  27th. 

In  the  success  of  a  Muhammadan  like  Hyder  Ali,  the  AIi  Raja  of 
Cannanoro  sarv  hopes  of  future  aggrandisement  and  of  settling  the 
long  score  ho  had  to  repay  the  Kolattiris.  The  factors  received 
intelligence  that,  even  so  early  as  January  1708  ho  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  Hyder  Ali  to  the  conquest  of  Malabar,  but  for  a  time  it 
did  not  suit  that  potentate’s  sohomes  to  oomply  with  tho  request. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  story  of  Hyder  All's  conquest  ol 
the  province,  it  will  be  well  to  lako  note  briefly  of  the  changes 
brought  about  in  tho  south  in  the  last  few  years. 

When  in  175;!  tho  Dutch  basely  throw  over  their  native  allios  and, 
more  particularly,  tho  Raja  of  Cochin  in  the  manner  already  descri¬ 
bed,  two  important  aggressive  forces  wore  lot  loose  on  tho  hapless 
Raja  of  Cochin  and  his  allies  and  vassals.  The  Zamorin  coming 
along  tho  coast  line  from  tho  north  in  1755-56  attacked  Chotwai, 
drove  in  tho  Dutch  outposts,  and  rapidly  possessed  himself  of 
Cranganore,  Paroor  and  Verapoly.  And  the  Travanoore  Raja 
advancing  in  like  11111111101'  from  the  south,  rapidly  overran  Tokkan- 
kur,  Vadakkankur,  Purakkat  and  other  places — allies  or  vassals  of 
Cochin — whom  their  suzerain  attempted  but  in  vain  to  assist. 
Tho  allied  forces  were  completely  routed  by  the  Travancorcans  at 
Purakkat.  The  Duteli  managod  to  recover  thoir  fort  at  Chotwai, 
and  by  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the  Zamorin  in  1758  they 
obtained  three  islands  lying  off  Palliport,  but  otherwise  these 
encroachments  from  the  north  and  south  were  unchecked. 
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Ill  bis  extremity  tho  Cochin  Raja  turned  for  assistance  to  Travan- 
core  instead  of  to  his  hereditary  foe  the  Zamorin,  and  on  the  22nd 
and  23rd  December  1761  articles 1  of  allianno  passed  between  the  two 
Rajas,  providing  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Zamorin  and  for  th  e  cession 
of  further  territory  to  Travancore.  Tho  Travanoore  troops  wore 
admitted  to  tho  Cochin  territory  for  its  defence,  and  the  first  act 
of  tho  Travanoorouis  was  to  sot  about  the  construction  of  the 
famous  Travanoore  lines  stretching  m  an  almost  straight  line  from 
the  shore  of  the  backwater  opposite  the  ancient  town  of  Oranganore 
to  the  foot  of  tho  ghats.  The  lines  consisted  of  an  imposing  earthen 
rampart,  but  of  no  great  height,  fronted  on  the  north  by  a  ditoh 
formed  by  excavation  of  earth  required  for  the  rampart.  At 
intervals  were  placed  flanking  lowers  and  at  the  western  extremity 
a  fort  of  considerable  strength.  Its  weakness  lay  in  the  fact  that 
so  few  of  the  points  wore  closed  on  the  rear  or  south  side,  and  that 
if  one  suoh  point  were  taken  the  whole  line  of  defence,  extending  to 
nearly  thirty  miles,  necessarily  collapsed. 

But  however  imperfect  tho  Travanoorean  engineering  was,  the 
importance  of  such  a  lino  of  works  was  not  perceived  by  the  troops 
of  the  Zamorin.  The  meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  by  the  Travan- 
coreans  in  constructing  such  a  work  was  not  seen  until,  with  their 
right  flank  thoroughly  protected  by  this  work,  the  Travaiiooreans 
in  1762  launched  thomsolves  under  their  General  Jiustachius  Bene- 
dictus  do  Lannoy3  in  throe  divisions  oil  the  Zamoun’s  garrisons, 
extending  in  a  long  weak  line  into  Cochin  territory  at,  Cranganore, 
Pai'oor  and  Verapoly.  The  defeat  of  the  Zamorin  was  rapidly 
aohieved  and  his  troops  were  completely  and  finally'  driven  from 
Cochin  territory.  This  left  the  Travaucoreans  masters  of  the  whole 
country  from  Cranganore  to  Cape  Comorin,  a  small  isolated  portion 
of  territory  lying  round  the  Cochin  Raja’s  palace  at  Tirupunattara 
on  tho  east  of  the  backwater,  and  another  portion  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Cochin  on  the  west,  of  it,  being  all  that  was  loft  to  the 
Cochin  Raja  of  his  dominions  to  the  south  of  the  Travancore  lines. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  Cochin  territory  that  the  Zamorin  was 
actively  aggressive  about  this  time.  Homo  time  previously,  but  in 
what  particular  year  it  is  impossible  to  say,  he  had  driven  a  wodgo 
through  the  territories  of  Ins  other  hereditary  foe,  the  Walluvanad 
Raja,  and  had  cut  the  dominions  of  the  latter  in  two  by  annexing  a 
broad  band s  of  territory  extending  from  his  own  country  of  Ernad 
in  tho  north  to  the  previously  oonquored  Walluvanad  territory  of 
Nedunganad  in  tho  south.  And  by  adopting  similar  tactics  with  the 
dominions  of  the  Ralghat  Raja,  his  neighbour  on  tho  east,  the 
Zamorin  had  about  1756-57  driven  a  similar  wodgo,  to  which  lie 
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gave  the  name  of  the  Naduvattam,  ‘  through  the  Palghat  territory 
and  out  it  in  two  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  eventual  absorption 
of .  he  whole. 

Tho  Palghat  Raja  turned  ill  this  emergency  to  his  neighbour  on 
the  east,  and  despatched  in  1757  a  deputation  to  Hydor  Ali,  thon 
Foujdar  of  Dindigul  under  tho  nominal  sovereignty  of  tho  puppet 
Chick  Kishon  Raja  of  Mysore  desiring  his  assistance  against  the 
Zamorin.  Hyder  Ali  sent,  his  brother-in-law2  M'ukluluin  Sahib 


with  2,000  horse,  5,000  infantry,  and  guns  to  assist  him  :  and  th  s 
force  aided  by  the  Palghat  Nayars  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the 
sea  coast.  Tho  Zamorin’s  force  retreated  and  the  Zamorin  bought 
off  his  opponents  by  agreeing  to  restore  his  Palghat.  oonquosts 
and  by  promising  to  pay  in  instalments  a  war  indemnity  of 
Rs.  12,00,000.  Not  relishing  the  presence  of  Muhammadan  troops, 


while  waiting  for  payment  of  the  subsidy,  the  Zamorin  opened 
negotiations  with  Deo  Rajuoneof  the  puppet  Mysore  Raja’s  minis¬ 
ters.  This  afforded  Deo  Raj  an  opportunity  he  desired  of  settling 
some  o  her  matters  in  di  spute  between,  himself  and  Hyder  Ali,  and 
the  latter  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  Rs.  12,00,000  in  favour  of 
Deo  Raj,  who  thereupon  seal,  tho  Rajput  corps  of  Ilerri  Sing,  the 
most  zealous  of  his  supporters,  to  collect  it.  Herri  Sing  failed  to 
recover  any  portion  of  tho  monoy,  and  returned,  on  hearing  of 
Deo  Raj’s  death,  which  took  place  at  Seringapatam  on  19th  June. 
1758,  to  Avanasi  in  Coimbatore.  Here  he  was  troaeherously  sur¬ 
prised  and  murdered  at  night  by  a  force  sent  by  Hydor  Ali  under 
Mukhdum  Sahib  for  this  special  purpose,  though  tho  force  was 
ostensibly  detailed  for  service  at  Dindigul.  Tho  claim  to  this  war 
subsidy  was  never  relinquished,  and  to  recover  it  was  one  of  Hyder 
Ali’s  avowed  objeots  in  invading  Malabar. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  in  Juno  1759  Hyder  AH  successfully 
intrigued  to  remove  Nunjeraj,  the  remaining  minister  of  tho  puppot 
Mysore  Raja.  He  was  supplanted  by  Kunde  Row,  a  creature  of 
Hyder  Ali’s  and  the  latter  became  virtually  the  ruler  of  Mysore. 
Two  years  later,  in  tho  beginning  of  June  1761,  Hyder  Ali  finally 
overthrew  Kunde  Row  and  usurped  the  Government,  st  ill,  howover, 
nominally  recognizing  the  Raja  as  such. 

To  resume  tho  narrativo  of  ovonts.  On  the  7th  May  1763  the 
TeUichorry  factors  heard  that  hostilities  had  been  commonoed  on  tho 
Canara  frontier  by  the  king  of  Nilesvaram.  Hyder  Ali  threatened 
to  oome  down  to  take  the  forts  lately  vacated  by  tho  French,  and 
the  Honourable  Company’s  Agents  considered  it  high  time  to  come 
to  some  understanding  with  him.  A  treaty,  datod  27th  May  1763, 
was  accordingly  arranged  at  Bednur  in  the  shape  of  a  “  Phur- 
maund  ”  3  from  tho  “  Nabob  Hyder  Ali  Khan  Bahadur,”  permitting 
the  Honourable  Company  to  export  rice  from  Mangalore  for  Tolli- 
cherry,  and  binding  both  parties  not  to  assist  each  other’s  enemies. 


1  See  tho  map  at.  paragraph  1 1 ,  Sect, 
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Hyder  All’s  plans  wore  not  yet  ripo  for  the  conquest  of  Malabar, 
and  in  the  interval  orders  were,  about  April  1764,  reoeived  from 
Bombay  that  the  French  were  in  accordance  with  treaty  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  all  their  places  as  they  stood  in  1749.  To  Captain 
Louis  D.  Plusquellec,  Commissary  appointed  by  John  Law  of 
Lauriston,  Commander-in-General  of  all  the  French  Settlements  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  factors  accordingly  in  due  course  on  October 
20th,  1766,  restored 1  “  Mahe  and  its  dependencies  and  the  places 
where  the  fortifications  stood.” 

During  this  interval  also  the  Mappillas  began  to  give  trouble. 
The  factors  in  exorcise  of  their  treat}1-  rights  had  established  round 
boats  to  prevent  the  export  of  popper  from  Kadattanad.  These 
boats  were  found  not  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose, 
as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Mappilla  boats  rowed  by  eight 
or  ten  men  with  four  or  six  more  to  assist,  all  of  whom  (oven  the 
boatmen)  practised  with  the  “sword  and  target”  at  least.  In 
retaliation  for  the  prossrue  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the 
factors,  the  Mappillas  took  to  committing  outrages.  In  March 
1704  two  of  them  entered  a  ch  uroh  on  Darmapattanam  Island,  where 
a  priest  was  saying  mass,  and  murdered  one  man  and  severely 
wounded. several.  They  were  shot  by  the  garrison  “  and  spitted.” 
A  few  days  afterwards  another  Mappilla  came  behind  two  Europeans 
while  walking  along  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  leading  to  Fort  M'ailan 
and  cut  one  of  them  through  the  neck  and  half  way  through  tire 
body  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  other  was  mangled  in 
such  a  way  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  After  this  the  Mappilla 
picked  a  quarrel  with  a  Nayar  and  was  subsequently  shot  by  the 
Tiyar  guard.  His  body  was  “  spitted  ”  along  with  those  of  the 
others,  and  then  thrown  into  tho  sea,  to  prevent  their  caste  men  from 
worshipping  them  as  saints  for  killing  Christians.  Such  outrages 
became  frequent,  and  on  July  !>th,  1765.  tho  Chief  was  obliged  to 
issue  a  stringent  order  2  to  disarm  them  within  factory  limits. 

The  factors  wore  fully  alive  to  the  hict  that  Hyder  Ali’s  invasion 
of  Malabar  was  only  a  question  of  time  ;  and  with  a  view'  no  doubt  to 
obtaining  a  reliablo  estimate  of  his  power  tho  Chief  had,  so  early  as 
January  1764,  despatched  Ensign  Parker  on  a  long  journey  overland 
to  Madras.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  trip  was  to  survey  tho  line 
of  country  “  through  Cotioto3  to  Syringapatam  and  thence  through 
the  pass  in  the  mountains  called  Sautgurrto  Vellour.”  with  a  viow  to 
marching  troops  that  way  if  necessary  to  Madras. 

On  the  8th  October  of  that  same  year  Hydor  A)i  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Chief  by  the  hands  of  Anant  Row,  who  hint  ed  that  it  was 
Hydor  Ali’s  intention  to  invade  Malabar  as  soon  as  he  had  settled 
with  tiro  Mahrattas.  Against  this,  of  course,  the  Chief  and  factors  ' 
protested ;  but  on  the  6th  November  following  came  anothor 
lettor  from  Hyder  Ali,  and  Anant  Ron'  asked  the  factors  to  offor 

1  TtuMa,  He.,  i.  I.XXX  and  CXXJC  =  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  OXXVIH. 

s  The  Kottayam  Raja’s  territory  comprising  the  present  taluks  of  Kottuvam  and 
Wainad. 
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no  opposition  when  Hyder  AH’s  army  entered  tho  country  as  ho  had 
now  made  up  his  mind  to  make  tho  Koiattiri,  the  Zamorin,  and  the 
Cochin  and  othe  •  Rajas  tributary  to  him.  Anat  Row'  invited  the 
Honourable  Company  to  assist  Hydor  Ali  in  carrying  out  his  designs 
or  to  at  least  remain  neuter.  The  Chief  and  factors  at  first  said  thoy 
could  not  listen  to  such  p  oposals,  but  on  further  consideration 
“  that  ho  might  not  in  all  probability  be  prevailed  upon  to  desist 
from  car  ying  his  already  projected  plans  into  execution  ”  by  any¬ 
th' hg  they  might  sa  or  do,  1  they  finally  rosolvod  to  make  tho 
best  forms  possible  for  the  Honourable  Company.  They  accordingly 
mionnod  Aiiant  Row  that,  i  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Company 
would  remain  neuter  unless  Hyder  Ali  ontorod  previously  into 
engagements  for  preserving  the  Company’s  proper  fooling  in  any 
countries  he  might  subdue,  and  thoy  suggested  the  following  ns  a 
basis  for  an  agreement :  -(1)  The  commodities  dealt  in  by  tho  Com¬ 
pany  o  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  Company  on  payment  of  the 
usua  Oils  oms  and  no  mom.  (2)  Wollen  goods  and  Europe  staples 
to  pass  customs  free  on  tho  Ciiief’s  certificate.  (3)  Goods  (cloth,  etc., 
purchased  inland  for  the  Company  to  pass  duty  free,  and  that  not 
for  the  Company  to  pay  hall  the  usual  rates.  (4)  Any  quantity 
of  lice  to  be  exported  free  of  adlamy  from  the  Canara  ports. 

A1  Raja  of  C&imanore,  iu-viow  of  the  impending  invasion,  next 
proceeded  to  better  himself  by  siding  with  the  irreconcilable  party  of 
Capu  Tamban  in  tho  Koiattiri  family.  Tho  Piinco  Regent  appliod  to 
the  factors,  and  thoy  tried  to  bring  Ali  Raja  to  reason,  but  without 
much  success  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  engagement  3  given  by  him 
to  give  back  what  ho  had  unjustly  seized  and  not  to  intorfore  further 
in  Kola  tnnad  affairs,  the  Wear  wont  on,  and  on  18th  August  1765  the 
Ramdilly  ( Alikkunnu)  fort  was  taken  by  a  party  sent  from  Tolliohorry 
undo  Captain  Lytt  m  Le  .lie  to  a  d  the  Pr  nco  Regent.  The  rro- 
coneilables  under  Prince  Ambu  Tamban  still,  howovor,  kept  tho 
field, and  it  was  in  ostensible  aid  f  this  prince,  and  also  to  c  llect 
an  old  Bednur  outstanding  of  Pagodas  2,00,000  against  the  Koiattiri 
and  his  own  debt  against  the  Zamorin,  that  Hydor  Ali  eventually 
crossed  the  frontior,. 

The  news  of  this  ovont  reachod  the  factors  on  the  ,10th  Feb¬ 
ruary  1766,  and  on  the  12th  Mr.  Ashburner  reported  from  Nilos- 
varam  that  Hydor  Ali  was  tb.oro  with  a  considerable  army  bont  on 
subduing  Malabar.  1 1  accordance  with  ordors  from  Bombay  two 
members  of  the  Tcllichoiry  Board  sot  out  for  Hydor  All’s  camp 
to  point  out  to  him  what  powers  wore  in  alliance  with  the  Company 
and  should  not  be  molested.  And  tho  result  of  this  mission  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  “a  grant”3  from  Hydor  Ali,  exocuted  at  Madayi  on 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  confirming  all  tho  Honourable  Company’s 
trading  privileges  in  Malabar. 


1  Ensign  Parker’s  mission  had  no  doubt  opened  their  eyes  to  tho  power  Hyder 
!  TreJin,  etc.,  i.  CXXIX. 
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Prior  to  this,  Hyder  Ali  had  been  directing  his  attention  to  the 
formation  of  a  floot,  and  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  who  already  had 
a  number  of  well-equipped  vessels  at  sea,  was  appointed  High 
Admiral,  while  his  brother  Sheikh  Ali  recoivod  the  appointment  of 
“  Intcndant  of  tlio  marino,  of  the  ports,  and  of  the  maritime  com¬ 
merce  of  his  dominions.”  Reinforced  by  a  numbor  of  the  disciplined 
soldiers  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  High  Admiral,  it  is  said,  sailed  for  and 
conquered  the  Maidive  Islands.  After  taking  the  King  of  the  Islands 
prisoner,  he  had  the  barbarity  to  put  Iris  eyes  out. 
Returning  victorious  to  Mangalore,  Ali  Raja  next  proceedod  to 
Na.gar  with  his  unfortunate  captive.  But  Hyder  Ali  was  so  irritated 
at  the  cruelty  practised  on  the  unfortunate  king  by  his  admiral 
that  ho  instantly  deprived  him  of  the  command  of  the  float,  which 
ho  afterwards,  it  is  said,  bestowed  on  an  Englishman  named  Stanot. 
And  it  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  Hydor  Ali’s  character  that  he  entreated 
the  unfortunate  king  to  forgive  the  outrage  committed,  and  that  he 
provided  sumptuously  for  the  blind  man’s  comfort.  Thonce  forward 
Ali  Raja  and  his  brother  served  on  land,  and  aided  by  a  body  of  their 
troops,  stated  to  have  been  8,000,  and  by  a  different  account  12,000 
in  number,  they  acted  as  very  efficient  scouts  to  Hydor  Ali’s  army 
in  its  progress  through  Malabar. 

Hyder  Ali’s  own  army  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  1 2/  00  of  Iris  best 
troops,  of  which  4,000  were  cavalry  and  tho  rest  infantry,  and  his 
artillery  consisted  of  only  4  pieces,  but  tho  fleet  accompanied  him 
along  the  coast  and  afforded  assistance  as  required.  A  general 
instruction  was  given  to  the  army  to  grant  no  quarter. 

On  the  2lst  February  1766  the  factors  heard  that  tho  force  had 
taken  possession  of  a  temple  ’  and  had  laid  seige  to  Madayi,  which  the 
officer  in  command  offored  to  deliver  up.  Hydor  Ali  would,  however, 
consent  only  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  On  the  following 
day  news  camo  that  tho  fort  had  been  evacuated. 

Tho  Kolattiri  family  made  no  resistance,  for  simultaneously  with 
Hydor  Ali’s  advanco  Ali  Raja  and  his  men  seized  thoir  palace  at 
Cliirakkal,  and  the  old  Tokkalankuv  prince  with  liis  attendants  came 
to  tako  refuge  at  the  Brass  Pagoda  within  Tollichorry  limits.  They 
wero  followed  by  numerous  rol'ugoos,  fleeing  probably  moro  before 
the  terror  of  tho  Mappilia  scouts  than  before  Hyder  Ali’s  army. 

On  tho  6tli  of  March  Hydor  Ali,  oncampod  at  Chirakkal,  sent  a 
message  to  tho  Chief  (Mr.  James  Ryloy)  asking  for  a  personal  inter¬ 
view,  but  tho  Chief  declined  tho  honour  unless  Hyder  Ali  would 
consent  to  come  to  Dannapattanam  Island,  or  on  board  a  country 
ship  then  in  Tollichorry  roads. 

On  the  7th  tho  army  entered  Randattara  and  began  to  commit 
irregularities,  whereupon  the  factors  sent  ono  Ramjoe  Purvoe  to 
remonstrate.  Hyder  Ali  changed  his  domeanour  and  told  the 
mossengor  it  was  entirely  the  factors’  own  fault  :  “  Why  did  they 
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not  hoist  his  colours  instead  of  the  English  ones,  which  lus  people 
did  not  know?” 

The  Nabob  had,  by  this  timo,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
English  wore  destined  to  be  the  masters  of  all  India  unless  a  change 
soon  took  placo.  They  woro  alroady,  he  was  hoard  to  say,  “  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
they  are  trying  to  got  Malabar  under  them,  and  they  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  send  an  expedition  to  China.”  Ho  was,  he  uddod, 
determined  to  prevent  this  coming  to  pass.  This  conversation  was 
reported  to  H.  Kroonenberg,  the  Dutch  Commandant  at  Catmanore, 
when  he,  in  great  stato  mounted  along  with  Hyder  AH  on  tho  latter’s 
own  elephant,  returned  tho  visit  paid  by  tho  lattor  to  Cannanore 
fort  on  the  15th  of  March.  The  Nabob  said  ho  looked  to  tho  Dutoh 
to  help  him  to  drive  out  tho  English. 

Being  in  this  frame  of  mind,  tho  Mysorean  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  Tellicherry  settlement  to  the  refugees  who 
fled  before  his  army.  Ho  also  asked  to  bo  supplied  with  gunpowder 
and  arms,  and  being  refused,  mado  another  gnevanco  out  of  this. 
The  factors  at  the  same  time  had  information  that  Ali  ltaja  was  all 
this  timo  urging  Hyder  Ali  to  attack  the  factory,  but  to  this  he 
would  not  listen.  On  the  15th  March  the  army  entorod  tho  Kotta- 
yam  Raja’s  territory  aftor  some  opposition  and  with  some  casualties, 
on  both  sides.  The  Kottavam  Mappillas  dosortod  the  Raja  and 
assisted  tho  invaders. 

On  the  21st,  at  6  p.m.,  an  interview  took  place  between  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Chief,  Mr.  Rylej',  at  a  spot  in  ICottayam  territory  opposite  to 
Darmapattanam  Island,  but  no  business  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Ramjoe  Purvoe  should  remain  behind  to  settle  all  such 
affairs. 

On  the  25th  the  factors  despatched  the  Achanmav  of  Randattara 
to  their  district,  escorted  by  British  sepoys,  but  the  Mappillas 
^  refused  them  passage  thither . 

On  the  26th  came  ordors  from  Bombay  counselling  tho  adoption 
of  a  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  invaders,  as  opposing  them  would 
lead  the  Company  into  projects  far  too  extensive,  for  which  thoro 
was  no  sufficient  force.  Theso  ordors  wore  subsequently  modified 
by  further  ordors  from.  Bombay,  ordering  tho  factors  when  it  was 
too  late — the  orders  were  received  only  on  tho  17th  April — to  repol 
force  by  force  if  the  invaders  attempted  to  pass  tho  Tollichcrry 
limits,  or  to  invade  tho  Company’s  immediate  proporty.  The  orders 
were  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Hyder  Ali  himself,  which  was  sent 
to  him,  upbraiding  him  for  attacking  the  Company’s  allies. 

Tho  invaders  met  with  tho  first  serious  opposition  thoy  had 
experienced  when  attempting  on  the  28th  to  enter  Kadattanad. 
To  do  this  they  had  to  cross  the  Maho  river  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
strongly  posted  on  its  southern  bank.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  the 
exact  scene  of  this  battle,  but  it  probably  lay  at  or  near  the  existing 
ferry  of  Perinkulam. 
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The  fight  is  thus  picturesquely,  but,  perhaps,  not  very  accurately, 
described  by  the  Mogul  officer,  whoso  work  was  subsequently  editod 
by  Prince  Ghulum  Muhammad, 1  Tippu’s  only  surviving  son. 

“  To  succeed  in  his  attempt,  in  spite  of  this  numorous  army  and 
the  artillery,  Hyder  causod  his  floot  to  enter  tho  river.  His  vessels 
sailod  up  as  i'ar  as  possible  ;  and  drawing  up  his  infantry  in  order 
of  battlo  in  a  singlo  lino  in  face  of  tho  onomy  with  his  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  ho  waited  for  tho  ebb  of  tho  water.  When  tho  river  was 
at  the  lowest  he  ontorod  it  full  gallop  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
which  ho  had  till  thou  kept  out  of  sight  of  tho  Nayros  :  they  wore 
led  on  by  fifty  of  tho  French  Hussars  lately  arrived  from  Pondi¬ 
cherry.  '  As  tho  rapidity  of  tho  current  was  diminished  by  his  vossols, 
ho  traversed  tho  rivor  without  difficulty  at  a  place  whoro  it  was  a 
league  in  breadth,  sometimes  swimming  and  sometimos  wading  : 
he  soon  oamo  to  the  other  river  whoro  the  Nayros  were  busied  in 
attempting  to  o  pose  tho  infantry,  who  pretended  to  he  on  the  point 
of  passing  over.  They  woro  frightened  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
cavalry  and  fled  with  tho  utmost  precipitation  and  disorder  without 
making  any  other  dofonuo  but  that  of  discharging  a  few  cannon  which 
they  wore  too  much  intimidated  to  point  proporly.  Hydor  foresooing 
this  event,  had  gi von  orders  to  pursuo  tho  fugitives  full  spood,  cutting 
down  all  they  could  overtake,  without  losing  timo  either  by  taking 
prisoners  or  securing  plunder. 

“  This  order  being  executed  with  the  utmost  strictness,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  tho  roads  for  the  distanco  of  four  loaguos  round  but 
scattered  limbs  and  mutilated  bodies.  Tho  country  of  tho  Nayres 
was  thrown  into  a  general  consternation,  which  was  much  increased 
by  tho  cruelty  of  tho  Mapolets,  who  followed  the  cavalry,  massacred 
all  who  had  oscaped,  without  sparing  women  or  children  :  so  that  the 
army  advancing  under  the  conduct  of  this  enraged  multitude, 
instoad  of  mooting  with  resistance,  found  tho  villages,  fortresses, 
templos,  and  in  goneral  every  habitablo  place  forsaken  and  deserted. 
It  was  not  till  thoy'worc  near  tho  environs  of  Tollichorry  and  Maho, 
French  and  English  establishments,  that  they  began  to  find  peoplo, 
who  had  taken  refuge  near  those  places.” 

Tiro  factors’  information  regarding  this  sovoro  engagement  wa3 
that  it  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  that  thoro  were  many  casualties, 
including  some  principal  officers,  and  that  the  Kadattanad  Raja 
retired  to  a  pagoda  with  his  force  not  altogether  boaton. 

Tho  invading  army  remained  at  the  spot,  making  good  their 
passage  for  over  a  week,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  a  force  of  1,000 
men  entered  and  searched  Maho  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
Kadattanad  treasures.  On  that  same  day  anothor  force  of  6,000 
mon  was  despatched  against  Calicut.  Tho  invadors  met  with 
little  further  resistance,  and  as  they  proceeded  they  secured 
the  country  in  thoir  roar  by  a  series  of  block  houses  (callod  lakkidi- 
kottaa  or  wooden  forts).  The  Nayars,  in  thoir  dospair,  defended 
such  small  posts  as  they  possessed  most  bravely.  “  One  of  these 
-  rTondon :  Thacker  &  Co.,  1S55,  p.  60. 


Tamelpelly,  was  surrounded 
first,  a  line  of  regular  infa: 
,  a  lino  of  peons  ;  third,  of  cavi 
he  purpose  of  striking  torroi 
struct  ion.  Tho  Nayars  defer 
the  confinement,  and  I, lion  lea' 


Cottayam  wrote  on  the  10th  to 
■iemlly  footing  with  tho  Hon 


oived  news  from  Calicut  that 
lad  rouchod  the  Zamorin’s  pa 
it.  to  surrender,  had  been  reft 
inly.  Calicut  ltsoli  was  qui 

Zatnorin  himself  met  Hyder  A1 
or  had  advanced  with  his  a: 
.onuind  made  for  a  croro  of  j 
ne  Zamoriu  protested  bis  inab; 
deliver  the  whole  of  his  troai 
i  not  satisfy  his  adversary,  • 
isonod.  “  He  was  sent 1  nnA 
in  try  to  tlio  fort  of  Calicut ; 
isc  without  food,  and  was  st.ri 
ceremonies  of  his  religion: 
it  inflict  some  further  disg: 
i  to  be  hanged,  or  blown  f 
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assurance  of  English  support,  replied  that  Hydor  Ali  had  not  com¬ 
menced  the  war  to  please  him  or  with  his  advice,  that  therefore  he 
objected  to  contribute  anything,  that  moreover  he  was  already 
tributary1  to  the  Nawab  Muhammad  A.li  and  could  not  afford  to 
subsidise  two  suzerains  at  the  same  time,  but  that  ho  would  contri¬ 
bute  a  considerable  sum  if  Hydor  Ali  would  reinstate  the  Koiattiri 
and  the  Zamorin,  and  ended  by  suggesting  to  tiro  Dutch  to  do  the 
same.  And  strangely  enough,  in  spito  of  the  ill-treat, mont  which 
the  Cochin  Raja  had  quito  recently  received  at  the  hands  of  tho 
Zamorin,  the  Cochin  Raja  too  in  his  reply  trusted  that  (lie  Koiattiri 
and  the  Zamorin  would  bo  restored.  The  Dutch  did  not  care  to 
send  such  replies  to  Hydor  Ali,  as  in  the  case  of  Travancore  they 
would  have  shown  him  how  helpless  in  reality  thoy  wore  to  conduct 
such  negotiations,  and  how  powerful  by  contrast  thoir  English 
rivals  wore  ;  the  Cochin  Raja  eventually  obtained  immunity  from 
conquest  by  agreeing  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  2  lakhs  of  rupees  and  8 
elephants. 

To  the  demand  of  Hyder  Ali  the  Travancore  Raja,  on  July  20th, 
1766,  made  further  significant  reply  hy  commencing  on  that  date  to 
extend  the  Travancore  linos  to  within  rango  of  the  guns  of  the  Dutch 
fort  at  Oanganore  and  on  to  the  territory  of  tho  Cranganore  Raja. 
Tho  Dutch,  in  thoir  fear  of  offonding  Hydor  Ali,  required  them  to 
desist  from  this  work  within  Dutch  limits. 

After  engaging  in  these  negotiations  and  in  further  preparations 
for  securing,  by  means  of  fortifiod  posts,  tho  conquered  country, 
Hyder  Ali  at  length  started  eastwards,  leaving  a  movable  column  of 
3,000  regular  troops  aided  by  Ali  Raja  and  his  Mappillas  at  Calicut. 
Ho  also  left  Madanna,  an  experienced  revenue  officer,  as  civii 
governor  of  the  province. 

He  had  remained  too  long  on  the  coast,  however,  and  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  south-west  monsoon  on  his  fourth  day’s  march.  His 
march  -was  rendered  difficult  in  consoquonce,  and  it  was  only  after 
sustaining  a  heavy  loss  of  horses  and  cattle  that  his  army  debouched 
at  last  on  the  coo!  and  pleasant  plains  of  Coimbatore.  At  Madakkara 
he  left  Raza  Sahib  in  quarters  noth  3.000  infantry. 

While  Hyder  Ali  was  thus  engaged  in  the  south,  the  Tellicherry 
factors  on  the  17th  April  again  attempted  to  recover  Randattara, 
and  a  small  force  sent  thither  for  the  purpose  had  to  retire.  A  boat 
sont  to  the  Valarpattanam  river  at  the  same  timo  to  protect  the 
Company’s  trade  was  captured  by  the  Mappillas,  two  guns  and  three 
mortars  were  seized,  and  the  sergeant  in  charge  was  made  prisoner. 
The  factors  suspected  that  Ali  Raja  (“  that  Moor  ”)  was  being 
secretly  assisted  by  Hyder  Ali,  who,  however,  when  appealed  to, 
restored  on  7th  May  the  guns  and  mortars  and  other  property.  As 
regards  Randattara,  Hyder  Ali  told  the  factors  to  send  only  one 
Brahman  thither  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  wound  up  ironically 
thus;  “but  if  you  do  not  choose  to  trust  me,  keep  what  people 
you  please  there.” 

>  Cm}.  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  CXXXIV  to  CXLI. 
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On  the  22nd  June  came  a  lottor  from  Madras  strongly  advising 
the  Bombay  Council  not  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  Hyder  Ali- — 
first,  because  having  command  of  the  passes,  he  might  send  his 
cavalry  and  ravage  the  country ;  seoondJy,  because  he  was  a  check 
on  the  Mahrattas,  who  but  for  him  would  do  the  same  thing  ;  and, 
finally,  because  the  Mogul  having  recently  givon  a  grant  of  the 
Northern  Sirkars  to  the  Company,  and  tho  Nizam  being  inclined  to 
oppose  it,  it  would  be  a  formidable  combination  if  Hyder  Ali  were 
driven  to  join  him.  Moreover  they  pointed  out  that  the  Company’s 
position  on  the  West  Coast  put  it  in  their  power  to  disturb  him  at 
any  time  when  he  was  not  prepared  to  resist,  or  when  troubles  in 
other  parts  of  his  extensivo  dominions  called  him  away  elsewhere. 
They  recommended,  however,  that  the  faotors  should  not  submit 
to  be  insulted  by  him. 

On  the  24th  June,  after  Hyder  Ali  had  retired  to  Coimbatoro, 
news  reached  the  factors  that  the  Kottayam  and  Kadattanad 
Nayars  had  risen  and  retaken  many  places,  alid  next  day  it  was 
reported  that  Ali  Raja  had  been  appointed  civil  governor  and  his 
brother,  Sheikh  Ali,  military  governor  of  Kolattunad.  Tho  former 
was  at  Quilandy  with  200  men  and  unable  to  pass  through  Kadatta¬ 
nad,  being  opposed  by  the  Nayars.  In  September  too  Prince 
Ambu  Tamban  revolted,  took  two  forts,  and  inflicted  a  defeat 
with  a  loss  of  300  men  on  the  Mappillas.  The  Kottayam  Nayars 
also  retook  tho  Nittur  fort  close  to  the  Tellioherry  limitB,  and  tho 
country  rose  en  masse. 

The  revolt  was  also  general  in  South  Malabar.  No  word  of  it, 
so  effectually  were  messengers  intercepted,  reached  the  Mysoreans 
at  Coimbatore  until  after  tho  chief  forts  at  Calicut  and  Ponnani  had 
been  closoly  invested.  And  even  then  the  news  was  only  convoyed  by 
a  Portuguese  sailor,  who,  on  promise  of  a  handsome  reward  from 
the  officer  commanding  at  Ponnani,  succeeded  after  many  hardships, 
and  with  only  a  compass  for  guide,  in  reaching  Madaldcara 
and  apprising  Raza  Sahib  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  dangers  to  the 
garrisons  at  Calicut  and  Ponnani.  Raza  Sahib  marched  at  once 
with  his  infantry  alono  in  spite  of  the  incl  nnent  weather  and  of  the 
inundated  state  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  his  oavalry  enabled 
the  Nayars  to  harass  the  force  at  every  river-crossing,  and  at  length 
it  was  drawn  into  a  position  at  the  junction  of  tho  Tutakal  and 
Ponnani  rivers,  whence  it  could  neither  advance  on  account  of  tho 
streams,  nor  retreat  on  account  of  tho  ravines  strongly  held  by  the 
enemy  in  the  rear. 

Prince  Ghulam  Muhammad’s  author  gives  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  aocounl  of  Hyder  All’s  march  to  relieve  his  lieutenant  : — 

“  Raza  Sahib  having  contrived  to  send  advice  of  his  situation, 
Hyder  immediately  marched  with  3,000  horse  and  10,000  sepoys  or 
topasscs.  He  ordered  his  oavalry,  both  officers  and  men,  to  ride 
without  saddles ;  and  commanded  his  infantry  to  quit  their  habits 
and  march  naked,  excepting  a  pair  of  light  drawers  and  shoes.  Each 
Boldier  was  providod  with  a  waxed  doth  to  wrap  up  his  knapsack,  and 
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tho  300  Europeans  lately  arrived  from  Pondicherry  and  Colombo, 
were  offered  parasols  as  they  did  not  choose  to  quit  their  habits' 
Their  refusal  was  the  cause  that,  t.hoy  were  almost  the  only  persons 
in  tho  army  that  were  attacked  by  the  dysentery. 

“  All  tho  artillery  of  this  small  army  consisted  in  twelve  light 
pieoes  of  cannon  that  were  carried  by  elephants. 

‘ 1  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  species  of  war  to 
which  Hyde)'  led  his  troops  this  campaign.  Imagine  an  army  of 
15,000  men  marching  from  the  break  of  day  through  a  mountainous 
country  in  roads  or  passages  scarcely  admitting  more  than  three 
men  abreast,  exposed  from  morning  till  night  to  a  constant  shower, 
equal  to  those  that  fall  in  the  greatest  storms  attended  with  frequent 
thunder  and  lightning,  excepting  for  throe  hours  after  noon  in  which 
the  sun  shone  out  with  almost  insupportable  lustre  and  heat ; 
frequently  obliged  to  cross  rivers  up  to  the  chin  in  water  and  some¬ 
times  swimming  ;  and  passing  the  night  in  towns  or  villages  deserted 
by  their  inhabitants,  where,  howevor,  they  found  plenty  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Their  path  was  everywhere  marked  by  rain  and 
destruction,  for  their  orders  were  to  bum  and  pillage,  and  they 
exerted  themselves  so  much  in  this  horrible  work  that  they  loft 
behind  thorn  nothing  hut  heaps  of  ruins  whore  houses  had  formerly 
stood. 

“  This  unexpected  march  obliged  tho  Nayars  to  collect  all  their 
troops  and  gave  some  relief  to  tho  troops  of  Baza  Sahib,  though  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  losing  many  of  his  men  for  want  of  neoessari  es 
and  in  consequence  of  the  hardship  they  were  subjected  to.  The 
Nayar  princes,  though  half  defeated  by  tho  fear  of  the  consequences 
of  their  revolt,  nevertheless  expected  Hyder  with  confidence  in  a 
retrenched  camp  noar  Pondiaghari, 1  which  on  its  left  wing  had  a 
village  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  parapet  planted  with  pallisades 
well  furnished  with  artillery  and  maintained  by  the  most 
resolute,  who  had  determined  rather  to  perish  than  to  yield. 
Hyder,  for  tho  attack  of  this  retrenched  camp,  disposed  of  his  army 
so  that  4,000  of  his  best  sepoys,  forming  tho  right  wing,  were  charged 
to  attack  the  village  ;  this  corps  was  commanded  by  a  Portuguese 
Lieutenant-Colonel  lately  arrived  from  Goa,  with  different  officers 
of  bis  nation.  The  left  wing,  composed  of  topasses,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  an  English  officer,  and  Hydor  himself  commanded  the 
main  body,  having  behind  him  a  reserve  of  Europeans,  almost  all 
French,  with  whom  were  joined  those  who  aro  called  the  Bara 
Audmens  or  great  men,  a  corps  composed  of  all  the  young  nobility 
and  courtiers,  without  excepting  even  the  generals  who  have  not 
appointed  posts  or  commands  on  the  day  of  battle.  They  were  all 
on  toot  and  armed  with  sabres  and  bucklers,  having  voluntarily  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  the  officer  of  Europeans,  whom 
they  promised  to  follow  wherever  ho  might  lead  them. 


*  Tho  jdaco  indicated  apj 
taluk.  It,  in  usually  referred 


to  havo  boon  Vettatt  Putiyangadi  in  Tom 
i  Putiyangadi  (lit.  now  bazaar). 
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“  The  cavalry,  that  could  not  be  of  service  till  after  the 
entrenchment  was  forced,  was  formed  behind  the  corps-de-reserve. 
According  to  the  orders,  the  Portuguese  officer  attacked  the 
retrenched  village  with  his  4,000  sepoys,  by  conducting  them  bravely 
to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  ;  but  without  advancing  a  step  farther, 
he  contented  himself  with  causing  his  troop  to  fire  as  if  at  their 
exercise.  These  unfortunate  sepoys,  totally  exposed,  were  destroyed 
with  impunity  by  their  enemies,  who  fired  from  pent-holes  or  from 
behind  the  hedges.  This  firing,  which  lasted  upwards  of  two 
hours,  highly  enraged  Hyder,  who  receiving  every  moment  news 
of  the  state  of  the  attack,  learned  with  the  utmost  mortification  the 
unavailing  loss  of  his  best  troops.  The  French  oilicor,  commandant 
of  the  Europeans,  who  lately  arrived,  and  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  offered  to  advance  with  the 
corps-de-reserve  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  sepoys.  Hyder 
answered  that  he  might  do  as  he  thought  proper  ;  and  ho  immediately 
joined  his  troop,  which  was  impatient  for  the  combat  and  burned 
with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  French  who  were  inhumanly  1  massacred 
at  Pondiaghari.  Headed  by  this  active  and  courageous  officer, 
and  joined  by  the  Bara  Audmees,  they  ran  with  violent  eagerness 
to  the  attack.  The  intervals  between  the  battalions  of  sepoys 
afforded  them  a  passage  :  they  jumped  into  the  ditch,  and  hastily 
ascending  the  retrenchments  tore  up  the  pallisades,  and  wore 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  an  instant.  They  gave  no  quarter  ;  and 
the  enemy,  astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  their  impetuosity  and 
rage,  suffered  themselves  to  be  butchered  even  without  resistance. 
The  flames  of  the  village  on  fire,  and  the  direction  of  the  cannon 
now  pointed  on  the  distracted  Nayars,  evinced  to  Hyder  that  the 
village  was  carried.  The  whole  army  in  consequence  moved  to 
attack  the  retrenchment ;  but  the  enemy  perceiving  that  Hyder’s 
troops  had  stormed  their  outpost,  and  catching  the  affright  of  the 
fugitives,  fled  from  their  camp  with  disorder  and  precipitation. 

“  Hyder  had  supposed  his  enemies  would  have  exhibited  more 
firmness  on  this  occasion.  This  brave  and  fortunate  attack,  which 
was  much  exalted  by  the.  young  nobility  that  shared  the  glory,  gave 
him  infinite  pleasure.  He  created  the  French  commandant  Bahadur 
upon  the  spot ;  and  in  the  evening  presented  him  with  a  patent 
appointing  him  general  of  10,000  horses,  which  is  the  highest  military 
post  among  the  Moguls,  at  the  same  time  declaring  him  generai- 
in-ehief  of  his  artillery.  He  likewise  gave  a  gratification  of  thirty 
rupees  to  every  soldier,  and  twice  that  sum  to  each  of  the  wounded, 
of  which  there  was  a  great  number,  though  no  move  than  one  died. 
As  the  Nayars  had  no  bayonets,  the  wounds  were  only  cuts  with 
the  sabre,  little  dangerous  where  ready  assistance  is  to  be  had.  The 
Europeans  inspired  the  Malabars  with  a  new  terror  by  this  exploit  ; 
and  Hyder,  to  increase  it,  spread  a  report  that  he  expected  magiy 
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thousand  men  from  Europe  ;  he  added  that  they  were  a  cruel  people 
and  devourers  of  human  flesh,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  deliver 
all  the  coast  to  their  outrages.  The  rage  and  fury  by  which  his 
small  handful  of  French  were  urged  on  to  revenge  their  murdered 
countrymen  gave  much  force  to  the  belief  the  wretched  inhabitants 
were  disposed  to  afford  to  his  reports.  Wherever  he  turned  he 
found  no  opponent,  nor  even  any  human  creature  ;  every  inhabited 
place  was  forsaken  ;  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  the  woods 
and  mountains  in  the  most  inclement  season,  had  the  anguish  to 
behold  their  houses  in  flames,  their  fruit-trees  cut  down,  their 
cattle  destroyed,  and  their  temples  burnt.  The  perfidy  of  the 
Nayars  had  been  too  great  for  them  to  trust  the  offers  of  pardon 
made  by  Hyder  ;  by  means  of  Brahmans  he  despatched  into  the 
woods  and  mountains  to  recall  these  unhappy  people,  who  were 
hanged  without  mercy  and  their  wives  and  children  reduced  to 
slavery  whenever  they  were  found  in  the  woods  by  the  troops  of 
Hyder,  severity  and  mildness  being  both  equally  ineffectual  in 
making  them  return  to  their  homes.  Ali  Raja  and  the  Mappillas, 
who  saw  themselves  thus  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  Nayars, 
persuaded  Ilyder  to  return  to  Coimbatore  in  hopes  that  liis  absence 
might  remove  the  timidity  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  dysentery  that  raged  in  his  army  was  a  much  more  effectual 
reason  that  induced  him  to  leave  the  country.  The  officers  and 
Europeans,  who  had  retained  their  clothing  and  had  more  parti¬ 
cularly  abused  the  liberty  of  doing  as  they  pleased,  were  the  most 
exposed  to  this  dangerous  malady. 

“  Before  he  quitted  the  country,  Hyder  by  a  solemn  edict, 
declared  the  Nayars  deprived  of  all  then'  privileges  ;  and  ordained 
that  their  caste,  which  was  the  first  after  the  Brahmans,  should 
thereafter  bo  the  lowest  of  all  the  castes,  subjecting  them  to  salute 
the  Farias  and  others  of  the  lowest  castes  by  ranging  themselves 
before  them  as  the  other  Mallabars  had  been  obliged  to  do  before 
the  Nayars ;  permitting  all  the  other  caste  to  bear  arms  and  forbidding 
them  to  the  Nayars,  who  till  then  had  enjoyed  the  sole  right  of 
carrying  them;  at  the  same  time  allowing  and  commanding  all  porsons 
to  kill  such  Nayars  as  were  found  bearing  arms.  By  this  rigorous 
edict,  Hyder  expected  to  make  all  the  other  castes  enemies  of  the 
Nayars,  and  that  they  would  rejoice  in  the  occasion  of  revenging 
themselves  for  the  tyrannic  oppression  this  nobility  had  till  then 
exerted  over  them. 

“  This  ordinance  being  found  to  make  the  submission  of  the 
Nayars  absolutely  impossible,  because  they  would  have  thought 
death  preferable  to  such  a  degradation,  he  made  a  new  edict  by 
which  he  re-established  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges  such  Nayars 
as  should  embrace  the  Muhammadan  religion.  Many  of  theso 
nobles  took  the  turban  on  this  occasion,  but  the  greater  part 
remained  dispersed  and  chose  rather  to  take  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Travancore  than  submit  to  this  last  ordinance.  Though  the 
approach  of  the  fine  season  and  the  terror  he  had  spread  might 
have  left  little  apprehension  of  another  revolt,  yet  he  left  several 
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bodies  of  troops  in  the  country  distributed  in  posts  so  situated 
as  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  necessity,  and  quartered  the  rest  of 
his  infantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madigheri, 1  taking  only  his 
cavalry  with  him  to  Coimbatore,  which  he  was  obliged  to  spread  over 
the  country  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  forago.” 

In  addition  to  the  measures  described  above  Hyder  Ali  adopted 
other  means  of  subduing  the  refractory  Nayars.  His  troops  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  country  after  taking  Vettattputiyangadi,  and 
acting  from  Manjeri  in  the  Ernad  taluk  as  a  centre,  they  brought 
in  numerous  prisoners.  Those  wore  at  first  either  beheaded  or 
hanged ;  “  but2  as  their  numbers  increased,  Hyder  conceived  the 
plan  of  sparing  them  for  the  use  of  his  former  territories.  This 
cure  for  rebellion  in  one  province  and  for  defective,  population  in 
another,  of  which  such  numerous  examples  occur  in  the  Jewish 
history,  was  not  successfully  practised  by  Hyder.  The  captives 
were  uncarcd  for,  and  owing  to  privations  and  a  violent  change  of 
climate,  of  15,000  who  were  removed,  it  is  supposed  that  200  did 
not  survive  the  experiment.” 

These  violent  measures  produced  a  deceitful  calm  in  the  province, 
and  Ilyder  Ali  thinking  he  had  permanently  tranquillized  the 
country  proceeded  to  Coimbatore,  giving  orders  en  route  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  Palghat  fort,  which,  lying  in  the  centre  of 
the  gap  in  the  line  of  ghats,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  an  advanced 
post  and  depot  to  facilitate  communications  with  the  newly- 
subdued  province. 

Hyder  Ali  at  this  juncture  had  to  face  a  more  formidable  con¬ 
federation  than  any  he  had  yet  experienced.  The  Mahrattas  and 
the  Nizam,  aided  by  an  English  corps,  were  threatening  him  on 
the  north  and  north-east.  In  the  face  of  this  combination,  he 
accordingly  resorted  to  measures  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  one  of  his 
antagonists,  and  on  3rd  November  1766  the  factors  at  Telliclierry 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  he  had  evinced  a  veal  desire 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Honourable  Company,  and  in  proof 
of  it  he  had  ordered  all  the  pepper  and  other  monopoly  products 
of  Malabar  to  be  given  to  them. 

But  the  seeming  calm  was  not  destined  to  last.  Hyder  Ali  had 
not  received  the  submission  of  Travancore,  and  only  a  week 
after  the  above  event  the  factors  obtained  intelligence  that  ho  was 
preparing  to  invade  Travancore  and  was  seeking  for  a  passage  for 
his  troops  through  the  mountains.  And,  on  10th  January  1767, 
came  the  further  news  that  a  force  despatched  for  this  purpose 
had  been  defeated,  and  this  reverse  seems  to  have  been  the  signal 
for  another  general  rising  in  Malabar.  A  force  of  4,000  men  had 
been  sent  into  the  Kottayam  territory.  It  was  attacked  by  2,000 
Nayars  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  and  loss  of  their  camp 
and  stores.  Tho  Nayars  all  over  the  country  again  rose  and  shut 
up  the  invaders  in  their  stockades  (lakkidikotta). 

1  Madakkai-a.  -  Wilks’  “  Historical  Sketches,  etc.,”  I,  293. 
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Hyder  Ali  bought  off  tho  Mahrattas,  and  the  Nizam  was  induced 
to  throw  over  his  allies  and  to  join  Hyder  Ali  in  a  campaign  against 
the  English  on  the  east  coast.  The  first  act  of  hostility  occurred  on 
25th  August  1768,  hut  the  news  did  not  reach  Tellicherry  till  the 
13th  October. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  in  detail  the  operations  which  followed. 
Tile  allies  were  beaten  in  the  field,  the  Nizam  made  a  separate  peace, 
the  English  in  conjunction  with  Muhammad  Ali,  Nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  overran  Hyder  Aii’s  dominions,  and  planned,  with  an 
utterly  inadequate  force  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  an  invasion 
of  Mysore  itself. 

To  aid  the  operations  on  the  east  coast  an  expedition  under 
Messrs.  Govin  and  Watson  was  despatched  in  February  1768  from 
Bombay  to  take  or  destroy  Hyder  Ali’s  fleet.  The  leaders  of  the 
expedition,  on  reaching  Honoro,  wrote  to  Tellicherry  for  boats  to 
assist  in  crossing  the  Mangalore  surf,  and  Mr.  Sibbald  at  Honore 
prevailed  on  Hyder  Ali’s  naval  commander  to  join  the  expedition 
with  one  three-mast  grab,  one  two-mast  grab,  and  five  gallivats. 
In  Mangalore  the  expedition  took  the  “  Buckingham  and  another 
three-mast  grab.  On  1st  March  the  news  arrived  that  Mangalore 
had  been  taken  and  that  three  vessels  of  the  expedition  were  being 
despatched  to  help  the  Tellicherry  factors  in  an  expedition  the}' 
had  planned  against  Ali  Raja’s  town  of  Cannanore.  On  the  3rd  of 
March  the  expedition  against  Cannanore  was  despatched.  The 
force  consisted  of  2  captains,  5  subalterns,  and  182  infantry,  the 
commanding  officer  of  artiller}'  and  47  of  his  train — 232  Bombay 
sepoys,  80  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  Narangpuratta  Nayars, 
and  175  Tiyars — altogether  716  effective  men  besides  officers;  and 
tho  Prince  of  Kolattunad  and  the  Raja  of  Kottayam  had  agreed 
to  join  with  1,700  Nayars.  The  whole  force  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Thomas  Henry  assisted  by  Mr.  Robert  Sparkes. 

Their  first  move  was  from  Darmapattanam  Island  to  Gaily 
Hill  on  3rd  March.  After  reconnoitring  the  place  Captain  Henry 
determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  a  fort  called  Avarakotta 1 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  Once  in  command  of  this 
fort  the  town  would  have  been  at  his  mercy.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  on  the  9th  March  to  storm  it,  but  the  defence  was  des¬ 
perate  and  the  attacking  column  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of 
1  officer,  9  Europeans,  6  seamen,  and  6  natives  lolled,  and  1  officer, 
1C  Europeans,  4  seamen,  19  Bombay  sepoys,  and  8  Nayars  wounded 
—altogether  70  men  killed  and  wounded. 

An  application  to  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  at  Mangalore  for 
assistance  was  made,  but  only  one  artillery  officer’s  services  could  be 
spared,  and  so  on  22nd  March,  after  a  council  of  war  had  beon  held, 
at  which  it  was  estimated  that  a  force  of  2,200  men  of  all  arms 
would  be  required  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  place,  the  scheme 
was  finally  abandoned.  The  factors  were  indignant  at  their  native 
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allies,  Kottayam  and  Kadattanad,  for  not  assisting  them.  The 
Prince  of  Kolattunad,  on  the  other  hand,  was  present  and  energeti¬ 
cally  assisted  the  besiegers. 

On  the  20th  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Honorc  was  reported, 
and  on  the  same  day  came  a  vigorous  remonstrance  from  the  Bom¬ 
bay  council  at  the  line  of  action  taken  by  the  factors.  “  This  your 
precipitate  and  ill-judged  conduct 1  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
lays  us  under  the  greatest  embarrassment.”  And  the  despatch 
peremptorily  directed  operations  against  Ali  Raja  to  bo  suspended 
in  order  that  those  against  Hyder  Ali  might  be  carried  on  more 
vigorously. 

Hyder  Ali’s  rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  peninsula  and  his 
re-capture  of  Mangalore  are  matters  of  history.  The  Bombay  force 
was  driven  out  of  Mangalore  with  such  indecent  haste  that  they 
even  left  their  sick  and  wounded  behind  them,  as  well,  as  their 
field-pieces  and  stores.  Honors  and  other  places  were  recovered 
with  equal  ease,  and  before  the  monsoon  commenced  Hyder  Ali’s 
army  had  reascended  the  ghats. 

In  June  he  was  at  Bodnur  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants  who  had  favoured  the  English  designs,  and  on  tho  18th 
of  the  month  he  prevailed  on  a  Madras  officer  thero  imprisoned  to 
write  to  the  Chief  at  Tellicherry,  signifying  his  desire  for  peace. 
This  letter  was  in  due  course  forwarded  to  Colonel  Wood,  and  on 
20th  August  the  Chief  was  instructed  from  Madras  to  reply  as 
follows  : — “  I  have  communicated  to  the  Governor  of  Madras  what 
you  wrote  to  mo  at  tho  desire  of  Hyder  Alty,  the  1 8th  June,  to 
which  I  have  received  the  following  answer  : — ‘  In  the  letter  you 
sent  me  from  the  officer  at  Biddanora  it  is  said  Hyder  Ally  is  desirous 
that  a  general  peace  may  be  effected  through  the  mediation  of 
Bombay.  I  have  no  objections  to  receive  his  proposals  for  peace  ; 
if  Hyder  Ally  lias  anything  to  propose  on  that  subject  and  will 
write  to  me,  I  shall  answer  his  letters.  If  he  rather  chuses  to 
write  to  Bombay  ’tis  well,  it  will  only  prolong  the  negotiations, 
the  end  will  be  the  same.  It  is  said  also  in  the  same  letter  that 
Hyder  Ally  desires  not  to  make  war  with  tho  English  but  with 
Nabob  Muhammad  Ally  only.  The  English  are  always  truo  to 
their  friends  and  faithful  to  their  allies  and  therefore  must  look 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Nabob  Wallajah  as  their  enemios.  Whether 
the  forts  we  have  taken  be  of  mud  or  stone  ’tis  not  necessary  to 
explain  here,  ’tis  enough  that  Ilyder  Aliy  knows  what  they  were 
worth  to  him,  and  I  know  well  their  importance  to  us.  As  to  his 
threats  of  laying  waste  these  countries  and  destroying  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  of  what  avail  are  words — they  cannot  hurt  and  merit  not  a 
reply — ’Tis  not  my  custom  to  threaten  but  to  act.’  ” 

Hyder  Ali’s  threats  were  not  empty  words,  however,  as  tho 
Madras  council  learnt  to  their  cost  when  in  November  1768,  Fazlulla 
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Khan  in  command  of  one  column  and  Hyder  Ali  himself  in  command 
of  another  made  a  rapid  and  unexpected  descent  on  Coimbatore 
and  Salem,  and  Colonel  Wood’s  weak  and  scattered  posts,  designed 
more  for  the  Nabob  Muhammad  Ali’s  extortionate  exactions  of 
revenue  than  for  military  operations,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Myso¬ 
reans,  some  by  treachery  and  some  by  force.  Lieutenant  Bryant 
and  ids  sepoys,  being  well  apprised  of  treachery  within  their ’own 
lines,  left  Paighat  by  night,  and  marching  south-west  into  Cochin 
territory  eventually  reached  Madras  by  way  of  Travuncoro  and 
Cape  Comorin.  Hyder  Ali  fulfilled  his  threat  by  scouring  tho 
country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Madras  itself  and  almost 1  dictated 
peace  within  sight  of  its  walls  on  the  3rd  April  1769. 

The  Tellicherry  factors  were  not  too  well  pleased  with  the  terms 
obtained,  although  the  Honorable  Company’s  trailing  privileges 
were  confirmed,  and  recorded  their  opinion  that  Ah  Raja  should 
cither  be  obliged  by  Hyder  Aii  to  restore  Kolatlunad  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  be  compelled  to  give  it  up  by  force  of  arms.  The  fact 
was  that  Hyder  Ali  had  insisted,  as  a  special  condition  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  Madanna,  the  Civil  Governor  of  South  Malabar,  had 
opened  with  the  various  Malabar  chiefs  in  Docembcr  1768,  that 
Ali  jttaja  should  remain  undisturbed,  and  as  Paighat  was  also 
studiously  omitted,  Hyder  Ali  had  thus  previously  secured  two 
points  on  the  coast  from  which  at  any  time  he  could  resume  his 
designs  on  the  province.  Excepting  Kolaltimud  and  Paighat, 
therefore,  and  perhaps  ICottayam  and  other  petty  chieftains,  whose 
territories  Hyder  Ali’s  officers  had  never  so  far  been  able  to  com¬ 
mand,  the  Malayali  chiefs  eageriy  adopted  the  terms  offered,  and 
"Hyder’s2  provincial  troops,  whose  escape  would  otherwise  have 
been  impracticable,  not  only  retreated  in  safety,  but  loaded  with 
treasure — tho  willing 3  contribution  of  the  chiefs  of  Malabar — the 
purchase  of  a  dream  of  independence.”  The  Malabar  contingent 
of  troops  thus  relieved  in  December  1768  formed  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  army  with  which  Hyder  Ali  and  Fazlulla  Khan  a 
few  months  afterwards,  ravaged  the  Carnatic  plains,  and  forced 
tho  Madras  Government  to  auee.pt  the  terms  of  peace  above  alluded 


Ali  Raja’s  territory  did  not  however  in  the  factors’  view,  or  in 
that  of  the  native  chiefs’,  extend  to  the  south  of  the  Anjamlmndi 
river,  and  accordingly,  in  December  1768,  the  factors  shelled  his 
people  out  of  a  bamboo  fort  which  they  had  erected  on  Nittur 
point  close  to  the  Tellicherry  limits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Koduvalli  river,  And  this  fort  was  in  due  course  made  4  over  to 
the  Kottayam  Raja,  its  rightful  owner,  and  he  in  return  finally 
waived  his  claim  to  some  land  on  the  Honorable  Company’s  Island 
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of  Darmapattanam,  regarding  which  lie  liad  from  time  to  time 
been  troubling  the  factors  ever  since  1735. 1 

At  the  conclusion  of  tho  poaee  with  Hydor  Ali  in  1769,  affairs 
in  Malabar  seem  to  have  settled  down  into  their  usual  qniosoont 
state.  In  1 770  tho  factors  were  onco  moro  reinstated  in  full  possession 
of  the  district  of  Randattara.  And  in  the  following  year  the  Dutch, 
following  out  their  policy  of  reducing  tho  number  of  tlioir  l'orOifiod 
places,  sold  Fort  St.  Angelo  at  Cannanoro  to  Ali  Raja,  and  about 
this  same  timo  or  a  little  oarlior  tho  equipments  of  their  forts  at 
Chetwai  and  Onnganoro  wore  materially  l'oducod.  Cochin  fort 
too  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  Governor  Moons  set  to  work  to  repair 
it. 

While  tho  Dutch  wore  thus  still  furthor  reducing  3  their  hold  on 
the  country,  the  English  factors  wero  busy,  but  in  another  way,  in 
strengthening  their  position.  On  12th  March  1772  the  factors  bogan 
to  levy  a  regular  land  revenue  assessment.  Private  gardens  woro 
taxed  at  “  25  per  cent,  of  tho  produce,”  rice  lands  belonging  to  the 
Honourable  Company  paid  40  per  cent,  of  tho  gross  produco,  and  tho 
factors  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  impose  on  other  lands  of  that 
description.  A  roforonco  to  Bombay  brought  back,  oh  24th  April,  an 
order  that  “  the  estates  and  vorgos 3  not  yet  assessed  must  be  taxod 
at  10  per  oont.  on  account  tho  Honorable  Company.”  Tho  olfioor 
charged  with  collecting  the  revonue  of  Randattara  was  styled 
“  Inspector  of  Randattara.” 

Hydor  Ali  had  meanwhile  aftor  suffering  many  reverses  boon 
forced  by  tho  Mahrattas  to  make  a  disadvantageous  peace.  In  a 
short  timo,  howovor,  his  treasury  was  again  replenished  at  tho 
expense  of  his  subjects  and  his  foruos  woro  reorganized  :  so  that 
when  dissensions  broke  out  in  the  Mahratta  camp  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Madu  Row  in  November  1772,  Hydor  was  ready  “  for  1 
whatever  event  the  page  of  fate  should  unfold  ;  ”  and  in  little  more 
than  six  months,  between  Soptombor  1773  and  February  1774,  ho 
managed  to  repossess  himself  of  all  tho  territories  he  had  lost  during 
the  English  and  Mahratta  wars. 

Coorg  fell  to  him  in  November  1 773,  and  a  force  despatched  under 
Said  Sahib  and  Srinavas  Row  Berki  pushed  through  Wynad  and 
descended  nil  Malabar  about  27th  December  by  a  new  and  diroot 
route  via  tho  'lamarassori  pass.  Tho  Malayali  chiefs  yielded  without 
striking  a  blow,  and  Srimvas  Row  remained  as  Foujdar  (or  military 
governor)  assisted  by  Sirdar  Hhan,  while  Said  Sahib,  roturnod  to 
Soringapatum  with  the  cavalry  and  other  troops  not  required  as  a 
garrison. 
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About  a  year  later  (1775)  Hyder  Ali  appeal's  to  Uavo  made  up  his 
mind  that  any  idea  of  an  alliance  with  the  English  was  hopeless. 
The  latter  had  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  17G9  to  assist  him  against,  tho 
Maharattas,  but  Muhammad  AU,  tho  Nabob  of  tho  Carnatic,  had  by 
intrigues  in  England  effectually  prevented  tho  fulfilment  of  that 
part  of  tho  treaty  in  order  to  carry  out  an  ambitious  scheme  ol'  Iris 
own.  Hyder  Ali  appears  to  have  fathomod  tho  Nabob’s  designs, 
which,  as  a  preliminary  to  still  more  ambitious  schemes,  inquired 
Hyder  Ali’s  own  destruction,  and  ho  accordingly  determined  to 
break  with  tho  English.  His  relations  with  tho  Mahrattas,  however, 
led  him  to  toniporiso  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  if  ho  could  possess 
himself  of  Travancoro  he  would  not  only  replenish  his  eotfors,  but 
would  soouro  an  advantageous  position  on  his  onemy’s  flank  for  his 
contemplated  invasion  of  tho  Carnatic. 

In  1776  then  he  demanded  of  the  Dutch  at  Cochin  a  fine  passage 
through  their  territories  into  Travancoro.  The  Dutch  still  hold 
possession  of  their  fort  at  Oanganore,  which  effectually  protected 
the  western  flank  of  the  Travancoro  lines,  and  which  was  regardod 
on  this  account,  and  also  becauso  it  commanded  the  groat  natural 
water  communications  betweon  north  and  south,  as  tire  key  of  tho 
country.  Hydov’s  demand  to  bo  allowed  to  pass  was  refused  on 
tho  plea  that  a  reference  had  to  bo  made  to  Batavia  :  but.  ton  years 
previously  this  very  saino  request  had  been  mot  by  this  very  same 
voply.  Hyder  Ali  knowing  that  the  Dutch  had  had  ten  years  to 
consider  his  proposal,  not  unnaturally  regardod  the  reply  as  evasive 
and  threatened  the  Dutch  with  annihilation. 

Sirdar  Khan  was  accordingly  set  in  motion  at  tho  hoad  ol  about 
10,000  men.  He  invaded  in  August  1776  the  northern  portion  of 
Cochin  and  took  tho  fort  of  Tricluir.  The  Cochin  Raja  agreed  to 
give  a  nazar  of  4  lakhs  of  vupeos  and  4  elephants  anil  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  Rs.  1 ,20,000  ;  but  tho  Travancoro  linos  blocked  a 
further  advance  southward  of  Sirdar  Khan’s  force  and  the  Dutch 
wore  boginning  to  hope  there  would  be  no  more  trouble. 

“The  Dutch  now  congratulated  themselves  on  the  disappear- 
anoo  of  the  Mysoreans,  but  a  letter  .soon  arrived  from  Sirdar  Khan 
in  which  he  claimed  the  Chotwai  territory  on  tho  pioa  that  it  had 
formed  a  portion  of  tho  Zaniorin’s  dominions  wrested  from  him 
by  the  Dutch,  who  had  promised  to  return  it  aftor  a  cortain  period. 
That  time  having  elapsed,  and  Hydor  being  now  by  right  of  conquest 
the  successor  to  the  Zamorin,  the  Cochin  council  were  requested  to 
give  up  tho  lands,  which  they  doclinod  doing.  On  October  9th, 
Sirdar  Khan  crossed  tho  Chotwai  river  near  Poolicarra,  a  littlo  to 
the  north  of  tho  Dutch  fort,  and  took  possession  of  the  customs¬ 
house,  making  a  prisoner  of  tho  writer  who  was  sent  to  him  as  tho 
bearer  of  a  message.  The  Mysore  forces  now  divided  into  two 
bodibs,  one  of  which  proceeded  southwards  towards  Eaponetty, 
from  whence  tho  Dutch  Resident  retired  into  the  Cranganorc  fort, 
taking  with  him  tho  company’s  treasure.  Sirdar  Khan  now  throw 
up  strong  works  at  I’aponetty  and  despatched  a  letter  to  tho 
Governor  of  Cochin,  stating  that  Hyder  Ali  considered  that  he  had 
27a 
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met  with  a  premeditated  insult  from  the  Dutch  Governor,  who 
had  given  no  decided  reply  to  his  letter.  Still  lie  wished '  to  be 
friends,  but  a  free  pas3ago  for  his  troops  towards  Travaneoro  was 
essential;  and  were  such  ref  used,  it  would  be  considered  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

“  Governor  Moens  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  understand 
that  the  Mysoreans  wished  to  be  regarded  as  friends,  and  lie  should 
feel  obliged  by  their  evacuating  the  Dutch  territory,  and  not  allow¬ 
ing  their  people  to  approach  the  Cranganore  fort.  But  before  his 
reply  could  reach  its  destination,  Sirdar  Khan  attempted  to  sur¬ 
prise  this  fort  Oil  October  lltli,  but  failed.  He  then  wrote  another 
letter,  stating  that  having  taken  the  lands  of  JL’aponetty,  be  should 
feel  obliged  by  the  accounts  of  tlio  lust  twenty  years  being  forwarded. 
He  also  demanded  the  territory  the  Dutch  Company  had  received 
from  the  Zamorin  in  1758,  as  well  as  a  nazar  and  a  free  passage 
towards  Travaneoro. 

“  Without  sufficient  troops  to  hold  their  own  by  force,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  native  states  outwardly  friendly  but  secretly  hostile, 
attacked  by  the  Mysoreans,  and  awaiting  instructions  from  Batavia, 
Moens’  position  was  a  very  difficult  one.  A  common  danger,  it  was 
true,  bound  the  Cochin  and  Travaneoro  States  to  tile  Dutch,  but  it 
was  feared  that  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  forces  to  afford  any 
effectual  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the  Mysore  troops.  Still 
Moens  considered  it  advisable  to  sound  tiie  dispositions  of  the  two 
Rajas,  so  wrote  and  informed  them  that  lie  was  ready  to  commence 
offensive  operations  against  the  Mysoreans,  but  lie  lirst  required 
a  categorical  answer  as  to  how  far  ho  could  depend  upon  their  sup¬ 
port  ;  lie  also  proposed  a  plan  on  which  all  would  have  to  act  in 
concert  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Raja  of  Travaneoro 
replied  that  lie  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  tlic  .Nabob  of  Arcot 
and  the  British,  in  which  it  had  been  stipulated  that  he  was  only  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  be  tile  aggressor,  otherwise  lie 
would  receive  no  aid  :  so  lie  regretted  being  unable  to  join  the  Dutch, 
except  for  defensive  measures.  Should  the  Mysoreans  advance  on 
liis  territory,  British  and  Arcot  troops  were  promised  for  liis  assist* 

“  Urgent  requests  were  despa, tolled  to  Ceylon  for  more  troops 
as  there  wore  only  200  effective  soldiers  present  and  the  safety  of 
Cochin  itself  was  now  endangered,  for  it  was  ascertained  that  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  one  threc-masl  ship,  six  two-mast  grabs,  and  twenty 
well-armed  gallivats,  were  preparing  at  Calicut  to  take  troops  by 
sea  past  Cranganore  to  the  island  of  Vypccn.  It  was  suspected 
that  the  Ayacotta  fort  would  be  first  attacked,  and  should  it  fall, 
that  Cranganore  would  be  bosioged  from  the  south,  whilst  Sirdar 
Khan  invested  it  from  the  north.  An  armed  sloop  was  placed  at 
tiie  entrance  of  the  Cranganore  river,  and  two  armed  merchant 
ships  further  out  to  sea  to  cover  tiie  coast.  The  Raja  of  Travaneoro 
and  Cochin  improved  the  lines,  which  commenced  from  Clio  rear  of 
the  Ayacotta  fort  and  were  carried  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  towards  the  ghauts.  The  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta  fortB 
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wore  strengthened,  the  first  and  most  important  by  having  a 
retrenchment  thrown  lip  under  its  guns,  and  tlie  latter  by  being 
repaired. 

“  Some  Travanoorn  sepoys  were  now  sent  to  Ayaootta,  which 
the  Mysore  troops  prepared  to  attack  ;  hut.  unwilling  to  come  to 
blows,  the  Travancoreans  retired  to  their  own  country,  h'ortu- 
nately  at  this  critical  time  a  Dutch  detachment  arrived  by  sea,  and 
consequently  the  Mysoreans  retreated.  A  strictly  defensive  policy 
was  now  decided  upon,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  tiio  British  and 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  in  November,  as  a  further  reinforcement 
had  airivod,  the  Dutch  considered  themselves  strung  enough  to 
become  the  aggressors. 

“  The  Muhammadans  had  invested  Clietwai,  the  garrison  of 
which  place  sent  a  message  to  Cochin,  representing  that  they  could 
not,  hold  it  much  longer,  so  Governor  Moens  now  determined  to 
attempt  its  rebel.  Provisions  and  ammunitions  having  been 
packed  in  casks,  ISO  men  embarked  in  the  ship  Ilnohverf ,  having 
some  small  boats  in  tow  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  men  and 
stores.  On  the  same  afternoon,  November  11th,  they  arrived 
before  Chetwai,  but  the  surf  being  high,  the  wary  Muhammadans 
had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  they  delayed  landing  until 
the  next  day.  A  chosen  band  of  Sirdar  Khan’s  troops  was  told  off, 
and  in  the  dead  of  the  night  placed  in  ambuscade  close  to  the 
beach  where  the  landing  was  most  likely  to  be  effected,  and  in 
silence  awaited  the  disembarkation  of  their  prey. 

“  The  morning  dawned,  and  the  Dutch  having  examined  the 
shore,  could  see  no  vestige  of  an  enemy,  all  appeared  perfectly  quiet, 
and  they  congratulated  themselves  on  surprising  Hyder’s  troops. 
The  landing  commenced,  the  first  boat  upset,,  but  the  troops  waded 
to  the  beach  with  their  loaded  muskets  wet,  and  their  ammunition 
of  course  spoilt.  Suddenly  the  ambuscade  rushed  out,  and  finding 
advance  impossible,  the  Dutch  retreated  in  good  order  to  the 
beach  ;  but  their  boats  wore  gone,  and  the  tonified  native  boatmen 
were  pulling  quickly  away  from  the  scone  of  strife.  Some  of  tho 
detachment  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  obliged  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

“  The  Europeans  were  disheartened  and  abandoned  tho 
attempted  relief  whilst  the  Muhammadans  were  greatly  elated  and 
tlie  fort  of  Clietwai  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  tho  13th,  one 
condition  being  that  the  garrison  should  lie  permitted  to  retreat  to 
Cranganore,  a  promise  winch  was  of  course  broken.  The  prisoners 
were  plundered  of  everything,  even  to  their  very  clothes,  and  with 
the  women,  children  and  slaves,  were  sent  to  Calicut.  Prom  thence 
the  military  were  despatched  loaded  with  chains  to  Sc.ringapatam, 
where  all  took  service  with  Ilyder,  excepting  the  Commandant  of 
Clietwai  and  the  Resident. 

“  The  whole  of  the  island  including  Chetwai,  Ayvoor  or 
Paponctty,  and  the  territory  of  the  Raja  of  Cranganore  (excepting 
tlie  Dutch  fort),  all  of  which  were  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  now 
succumbed  to  Hyder’s  general ;  but  ho  found  his  further  advance 
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“  In  Miiroli  thu  Dowan  of  Travancnro  camo  to  Cochin  t.o  havo 
an  interview  with  Governor  Moons,  who  pointed,  out  to  him  the 
necessity  of  preventing  Cranganoro  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Hyder,  and  urged  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  tho  Travaneoraans 
to  join  the  Dutch  as  thoy  wore  running  a  risk  of  losing  their  country, 
whilst  the  Dutch  could  only  loso  a  little  strip  of  territory,  which 
Moens  hinted  might  oven  bo  avoided  should  ho  join  tho  Mysoreans. 

“  About  this  timo  Hydor,  who  was  now  most  indignant  with 
tho  Dutch,  was  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  tho  .English  and  tho 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  On  his  way  ho  found  timo  to  plunder  the  Dutch 
store-house  at  Porto  Novo  and  make  a  prisoner  of  tho  Rosidont.” 


“  In  1783  tho  Raja  of  Chotwai  was  poacoably  reinstated  in  his 
dominions  by  tho  Dutch  when  thoy  retook  tho  placo  from  Tippu’s 
forces  ;  but  in  tho  following  year  orders  arrived  from  Batavia  to 
return  this  territory  to  Tippu,  Ilyder  having  died  in  December 
1 782.”, — Day’s  Land  of  the  Permmtls,  pages  149  to  155. 

Meanwhile  in  North  Malabar,  in  consoquonco  of  AH  Raja’s  failure 
to  pay  tho  stipulated  tribute,  tho  Princo  Regent  of  Chirakkal  (Kolat- 
tunad)  hod  boon  restored  to  his  dominions  and  a  Mysorean  officer 
had  been  sent  to  adininistor  tho  rovoimo.  On  25th  April  1775  tho 
Prince  Regent,  backed  by  tho  Mysoreans,  lorcod  the  Kurangoth 
Nayar,  backod  by  the  French  of  Malie,  to  como  to  terms,  and  on 
5th  May  the  French  paid  Rs.  80,000  and  procured  tho  withdrawal 
of  tho  onomy.  In  June  the  Prince  Regent  proceeded  into  Kottayam 
to  reduce  various  forts  :  all  guns  takon  wore  sont  to  Hydor  Ali. 
The  Prince  Regent  however  during  all  this  time  continued  to  supply 
tho  Tellioherry  factory  with  pepper,  and  thereby  tho  factors  incurred 
tho  jealousy  of  tho  French  Soltlojnont  at  Maho.  M.  Law  do 
Lauriston  wrote  to  Warren  Hastings,  complaining  of  tho  entire 
ruin  of  French  trado  on  tho  coast  through  tho  factors  “  now 
treaties  ”  with  tho  Princo  Regent  “  for  all  the  popper  and  other 
productions  of  the  country.” 

Notwithstanding  this  aid,  howovor,  in  thoir  mercantile  pursuits, 
the  Tollicherry  faotory  had  not  for  some  years  past  boon  a  paying 
investment.  On  8tli  January  1770  advices  wore  received  by  tho 
Gallon  that  what  had  been  imponding  for  some  years  had  at  last 
boon  ordered  to  be  earriod  out.  Tho  factory  was  to  ho  roduood 
to  a  residency  and  tho  troops  removed.  At  this  juncture  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  all  classes  camo  forward  voluntarily  and 
presented  a  petition,  “  roprosonting  the  deplorable  situation  they 
will  be  reducod  to  in  ease  tho  Honorablo  Company  withdraw  their 
protection  frftm  them,  and  as  thoy  learn  that  tho  great  oxponse 
of  this  settlement  is  tho  cause  of  the  Honorablo  Company’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  withdraw  their  troops,  thoy  havo  agreed  to  raise  a  sum 
sufficient,  with  the  present  revenues,  to  maintain  a  force  for  thoir 
protection  by  a  tax  on  thoir  oarts 1  and  houses  as  specified  at  the 
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fool,  of  thoir  petition.  Tho  officer  commanding  ostimatod  that  tho 
Corco  required  would  cost  Rs.  00,000  per  aimum,  and  the  new  tax 
and  other  revenues  were  estimated  likewise  to  produce  that  sum. 
Tho  potition  was  accordingly  sent  to  Bombay  for  orders,  and  tho 
factors  pointed  out  that,  unless  tho  settlement  was  kept  up  on  a 
more  rospoctablo  footing  than  a  residency,  it  would  be  impossible 
1  o  provide  for  the  annual  investment  in  pepper  and  cardamoms, 
oxcopt  at  exorbitant  rates.  It  remained  as  a  residency— -with  an 
establishment  of  a  Resident,  and  one  or  sometimes  two  factors — 
until  27th  January  1784,  on  which  date  the  ohielship  was  re-esta¬ 
blished,  and  it  continued  on  this  footing  down  to  1794,  wlion  tho 
factory  was  finally  abolished. 

On  March  13th,  1778,  tho  French  recognised  tho  declaration  of 
American  independence  and  thus  brought  on  another  war  with 
England.  The  nows  reached  Tellicherry  via  Anjongo  on  tho 
2!)th  July,  shortly  after  a  French  reinforcement  for  Hyder  Ali  had 
boon  passed  on  to  him  through  Malie. 

Maho  was  at  this  time  of  more  importance  to  Hyder  Ali  than  oven 
Pondicherry  itsolf,  for  it  was  through  that  port  that  ho  rocoivod  his 
guns  and  ammunition  and  French  roinforccmonts.  Ho  was  busy 
westing  from  the  Mahrattas  tho  territory  lying  botwoon  tho  Tum- 
bndra  and  tire  Kistna  rivers,  when  the  English  laid  siege  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry  on  August  8th,  1778,  and  ho  failed  to  make  a  diversion  in 
thoir  favour.  Pondicherry  fell  on  18th  October.  The  news  reached 
Tellicherry  on  3rd  November,  and  shortly  after  that  date  tho  factors 
heard  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  Maho  also.  But  tho 
reduction  of  Maho  would  havo  out  off  Hyder  Ali  from  his  base  of 
supplies,  so,  although  not  yet  prepared  finally  to  break  with  tho 
English,  he  appears  directly  Pondicherry  foil  to  have  sent  orders, 
which  resulted  in  tho  Prince  Regont  of  IColattunad  joining  the 
French  at  Make  with  1,500  of  his  Nayars.  Besides  which  200  of 
Hyder  Ali's  own  sepoys  were  thrown  into  tho  place  ;  and  ordors 
wore  sent  to  Kadaltauad  to  reinforce  Maho  with  2,000  moro  men, 
and  IColattunad  was  to  send  a  like  furthor  number.  Kadattanad, 
however,  inclined  to  tho  English  alliance,  and  so  did  tho  Zamorin 
and  ICottayam.  Tho  factors  at  Tollieherry  took  every  possiblo 
means  to  secure  these  allies,  and  as  the  event  turned  out,  the  IColat- 
tunad  Prince  was  t.hc  only  chief  who  remainod  faithful  to  Hyder 
AH’s  interest  until  after  Maho  had  fallon. 

On  January  3rd,  1779,  tho  siego  stores  for  Mahe  came  in  from 
Bombay.  On  February  6th  the  IColattunad  force1  in  dofonco  of 
Malic  was  reinforced  by  2,000  mon  from  Conrg.  On  February  21st 
the  first  division  of  Colonel  Bratliwaite’s  expeditionary  force, 
800  sopoys  under  Captain  Walker,  reached  Tellicherry.  On 
February  24tli  (.hero  arrived  anotlior  battalion  under  Capt/iin 
Fraser.  On  March  2nd  there  came  tho  Terrible  bomb  ketch  Asia, 
man-of-war,  and  on  March  1 2th  H.M.’s  ships  Sea  Horse  and  Coventry, 
with  tho  Resolution  m  convoy,  carrying  Colonel  Brath waite  and 
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a  Europoan  battalion.  At  4  p.m.  on  that  day  tho  colonol  lamlod 
under  a  salute  of  15  guns,  and  at  5  p.m.  tho  first  gun  was  fired  by 
the  French  at  the  British  advanced  posts.  On  March  15th  tho 
Royal  Charlotte  brought  Major  Clifton  and  thveo  companion  of 
artillery.  And  the  force  being  now  comploto,  Colonel  Brathwaito, 
on  the  16th  March  at  S  p.m.,  summoned  M.  Picot  to  surrender  the 
place.  Lieutenants  Bato  and  Williams,  his  mossongers,  returned 
with  M.  Picot’s  refusal  at  8  p.m.  on  tho  same  day. 

But  meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Kolattunad  had,  on  February  27th, 
thrown  a  cordon  round  Tellichorry  and  stopped  the  import  of  provi¬ 
sions.  The  factors,  however,  effectually  replied  to  this  move  by 
supplying  Kottayam  with  military  stores  and  despatching  him  on 
March  Iltli  to  recover  his  country.  Tho  Prince  Regent  thus  found 
himself  with  Kottayam  and  the  British  actively  hostilo  on  his  rear- 
ami  right  flank,  and  Kudattanad  and  the  Truvalinad  Nambiars 
passively  hostile  on  his  left  flank,  and  it  became  at  once  apparent 
that  ho  was  holploss  to  assist  tho  French  unless  they  could  feed 
him  and  his  mon. 

The  position  was  hopeless  for  tho  French,  so  on  the  19th  March, 
at  7  a.m.,  proposals  of  capitulation  wore  received  from  M.  Picot. 
Brathwaito’s  reply  was  accepted  1  the  same  day,  and  at.  4  p.m.  the 
British  colours  were  hoisted  on  “  Ourrachnc  rodoubfc”.  Chimbrah 
and  Fort  St.  George  were  handed  over  next  morning  under  a  salute 
of  21  guns,  and  tho  British  colours  wore  flying  in  Malie  itself  at 
6  p.m.  on  the  evoning  of  the  20th.  The  garrison  marched  out  with 
tho  honours  of  war,  but  all  arms,  stores,  etc.,  wore  surrondored,  and 
tho  forts,  etc.,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Honourable 
Company. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Kolattunad  effected  his  retreat  from  Maho 
through  Nittur  after  suffering  defeat  from  Kottayam  and  sustaining 
considerable  loss,  and  both  Kottayam  and  the  Zarnorin  for  a  tirno 
recovered  most  of  their  dominions  from  Hyder  Alt’s  troops. 

The  Company  was,  however,  still  nominally  at  peaco  with  the 
latter,  and  no  overt  encouragement,,  beyond  the  grant  of  supplies 
of  arms,  etc.,  was  held  out  to  the  country  powers,  though  tho 
circumstances  might  hnvo  justified  the  adoption  of  active  measures, 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Freeman,  the  Company’s  Resident  Factor  at  Calicut, 
had,  by  ordor  of  tho  Governor,  boon  obliged,  on  March  18th,  sum¬ 
marily  to  leave  that  place,  and  tho  Company’s  goods  and  some  of 
their  employees  had  boon  loft  behind  by  him  at  tho  merer  of  Hyder 
Ali’s  people  thoro. 

Tho  Mysorean  provincial  troops  had  consequently  no  difficulty  in 
putting  down  the  rising  in  tho  south,  and  the  Kolattunad  Prince, 
after, joining  Bulwant  Row,  returned  to  tho  Kottayam  country, 
dispersed  the  Kottayam  force,  and  then  proceeded  to  Kadattanad, 
where  the  Senior  Raja,  who  had  sided  with  the  English,  was  doposed 
in  favour  of  a  young  princo. 
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Tho  offoct  of  those  measures  was  soon  apparent  at,  Malio  anti 
Tellichorry.  Oil  Juuo  24th  young  Kadattanad’s  force  closed  in  on 
Maho  and  began  erecting  fortifications.  On  August  20th  a  washer¬ 
man  belonging  to  Brathwaite ’s  force  camped  at  Malic  was  carried  off. 
Restitution  was  demanded,  and  in  a  collision  which  occurred  in 
eonsoquonco  eight  of  the  Kadattanad  Nayars  wore  slain.  Hyder  Ali 
approved  of  young  Kadattanad’s  conduct,  and  the  latter  boheaded 
the  unfortunate  dhnbi  in  the  presence  of  a  peon  of  Brathwaito’s,  who 
had  gone  with  a  message,  and  of  a  horsokooper  who  had  also  boen 
entrapped.  The  two  latter,  with  their  hands  out  off,  were  permitted 
t  o  return  to  Maho. 

It  soon  became  apparent  in  short,  that  Hyder  Ali,  by  means  of  the 
Malabar  chiefs  in  his  interest,  meant  to  become  actively  hostile. 
The  country  powers  intercepted  letters  and  stopped  the  supply  of 
provisions,  and  in  October  still  more  active  measures  wore  under¬ 
taken  by  them— first  against,  the  British  outpost  at  Mount  Deli 
in  tho  beginning  of  that  month,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  the 
British  district  of  Randattara  was  overrun  by  the  Kolattunad 
Prince  with  his  force.  The  Mappillas  of  this  latter  district  under¬ 
took  to  assist  the  British  to  maintain  choir  hold  of  the  piovinco, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  push  their  hearts  failed  them.  A  small 
foi'ce  sent  out  to  assist  the  Randattara  Achanmars  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  overwhelming  numbers  to  Darmapattanam  Island. 
On  October  24th  the  factors  recorded  their  opinion  that  Hyder  Ali 
intended  to  break  with  the  Honourable  Company,  and  that  the 
native  chiefs  were  acting  under  secret  orders  from  him. 

On  October  31st  young  Kadattanad  attacked  the  British  outpost 
at  “  Moicara  ”  and  seized  it  and  Andolla  and  Tira  Malas,  and  as  tho 
factory  was  now  attacked  on  all  sides,  the  factors  sent  a  requisition 
to  Colonel  Brathwaite  to  come  to  Tnllicherry  to  assist  in  its  defence. 

On  November  1st,  1779,  tho  factory  diary  thus  runs  :  “  As  the 
enemy  scorn  to  be  gaining  ground — resolvod  that,  agreeable  to  tho 
Company’s  orders,  we  delivor  the  keys  of  the  fort  to  the  Military 
Commanding  Officer,  who  is  to  take  all  possible  means  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  fort  and  districts.”  From  this  date  till  January  8th, 
1782,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  close  siege  on  the  landward  side, 
and  the  keys  wore  only  returnod  to  the  Resident  on  tho  24th  of  this 
latter  month. 

Colonel  Brathwaite  accordingly  evacuated  Mahe  and  brought  his 
Madras  troops  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Tellicherry.  Part  of  tho 
British  Island  of  Darmapattanam  wras  soized  by  the  enemy  so  early 
as  November  3rd,  but  the  rest  of  it  was  held  till  July  18th,  1780, 
t  wo  days  prior  to  tho  date  on  which  Hyder  Ali  finally' threw  off  the 
mask  and  descended  on  tho  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  territory  with  his 
army  of  90,000  men  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  with  the  Mahrattas  of 
annihilating  the  English  power.  And  it  was  on  that  very  day, 
July  20th,  1780,  that  tho  factors  were  at  last  authentically  apprised 
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by  a  dosortor  that  Hycler  Ali  was  at  war  with  tlio  Company.  Tho 
only  remaining  outpost  at  Mount  Doli  was  evacuated  in  November 
1780. 

Prior  to  those  ovonts  the  state  of  siege  was  maintained  ostensibly 
by  the  IColattunad  and  Kadatlanad  Princes  ;  for  Kottayam  was 
througliout  tho  siege  firmly  attached  to  tho  Honourable  Company’s 
interests,  and  helped  materially,  with  a  body  of  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,000 
of  his  Nnyars,  to  enable  them  to  hold  tho  town  successfully.  Tho 
post  was  not  a  strong  ono,  although  it  was  protected  on  three  sides 
by  tho  sea  and  tho  river  with  redoubts  1  on  all  positions  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  there  was  cover  available  for  the  enemy  up  to  within  200 
yards  of  tho  main  fort  itself  if  they  bad  mice  broken  through  tho 
“  extensive  ",  but  indefensible  ”  outer  line  of  defence. 

Into  this  small  and  insufficiently  protected  area  flocked  every  ono 
whohadpropertytolo.se.  Hauler  All’s  “  Buxy  ”  ( Tiakshi  =  pay¬ 
master)  at  Maho,  in  a  letter  of  May  20th,  1780,  to  the  Resident  put 
the  matter  very  forcibly  thus  :  "I  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  giving  an  asylum  to  people  that  ought  to  pay 
to  the  Nabob  lacks  and  lacks  of  rupees,  and  given  assistance  to  the 
vassals  of  tho  Nabob.  You  also  keep  in  your  protection  thieves, 
who  ought  to  pay  lacks  and  lacks  of  rupees.”  Hydcr  Ali  himsolf, 
too,  in  a  letter  to  the  Resident  received  on  February  4th,  1780, 
complained  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  Nayars  and  their 
families  and  of  the  assistance  given  to  them  in  arms,  etc.,  in  order 
to  create  disturbances,  whereby  “  my  country  of  20  lacks  of  rupeos 
revenue  is  entirely  ruined,  and  I  cannot  get  the  same  inoroasod.” 
This  security  of  property  and  perfect  trust  in  tho  Company’s  officers 
probably  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue,  for  there  was  no  other  spot  on  the  coast,  not  excepting  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Cochin,  where  such  perfect  security  to  person 
and  properly  could  be  found.  The  persons  who  flocked  into  Telli- 
chorry  from  all  the  country  round  accordingly  fought  and  watched 
with  the  courago  and  vigilance  of  despair,  and  ovory  effort  of  tho 
enemy  to  break  through  the  slender  lino  of  scattered  outworks 
was  defeated. 

On  December  6th,  1779,  Sirdar  Khan,  accompanied  by  some 
European  officers,  minutely  reconnoitred  all  tho  posts,  and  on  January 
17th,  1780,  the  factors  reported  to  tho  Govornor-General  (Warren 
Hastings)  that  Sirdar  Khan  was  expected  shortly  with  a  largo  force 
from  Seringapatam.  On  February  17th,  1780,  the  news  arrived 
that  lie  had  reached  Tamarasseri  and  wished  to  treat  with  Kotta¬ 
yam,  the  Honourable  Company’s  only  native  ally  at  this  timo,  for 
tho  restoration  ’  to  him  of  his  country  below  the  glints.  The 
negotiation  took  place  :  a  demand  was  made  for  fivo  lakhs  of  rupees, 
of  which  two  lakhs  were  to  be  paid  at  once.  Kottayam  could  raise 

> "  Omdiicundy",  lCoiluvalli,  Pallildumnu,  Morakkramu,  ChirnkMkimdi,  Tiru- 
vengarl  temple  ami  Muilan  were  the  principal  outworks. 

Wilks'  “  Historical  Sketches",  II.  1. 

3  It  appears  (hat  Kottayam  had  previously  received  from  Hycler  Ali  a  “  Phir- 
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but  ono  lakh  ;  an  application  to  tho  factors  for  the  loan  of  another 
lakh  was  of  course  rofusecl,  although  it  would  luivo  gyno  hardly 
with  tho  besieged  had  tho  Kottayara  Nayars  been  withdrawn. 
Eventually  Kottayajn  paid  Rs.  60,000  to  Sirdar  Khan,  hut  this  was 
not  onough  to  satisfy  tho  latter,  and  his  roquesl  to  bo  restorod  to  his 
dominions  was  accordingly'  refused.  The  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  to  attach  Kottayain  more  strongly  than  before  to  the  Company’s 
interests. 

On  December  23rd,  1779,  Bra th waite  was  relieved  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  town  by  Major  John  Ootgrave,  another  Madras  officer. 
On  July  8th,  17S0,  Sirdar  Khan  appeared  at  Make  with  a  large  force, 
which  three  days  later  lie  began  1  o  pass  across  the  river,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  the  force  readied  “  Mellure.”  This  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  Darmapattanam  Island  and  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  Honourable  Company's  force  within  the  lines  of  Telli- 
eherry.  Sirdar  Khan  refused  to  assign  any  reasons  for  his  action- 
but  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  Hydor  Ah  had  (mally  broken 
with  the  Company. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  the  season  permitted,  Sirdar  Khan  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  on  October  1st, 
17X0,  the  factors  reported  that  they  were  “blocked  by  sea  by  a 
ketch  and  a  great  number  of  armed  lnnnchuns  and  toneys.”  But 
this  did  not  last  long,  for  on  October  6th  came  the  “  Drake  ”  and 
"  Eagle  ”  cruisers,  which  disabled  the  enemy’s  ketch  and  drove 
away  the  smaller  vessels  into  the  creeks  and  livers,  whore,  however, 
they  lay  ready  for  future  operations. 

When  the  news  of  Bailey’s  defeat  by  Hyder  Ali  arrived  on 
November  1st,  matters  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  as  it  was 
supposed  the  Madras  troops  under  Maior  Cotgrave  would  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  evacuation  of  two  redoubts  called  Whippey’s  and 
Connor’s  created  shortly  after  this  quite  a  panic  in  the  town.  But 
a  day  or  two  later  (November  27th)  matters  began  to  look  brighter 
when  Sir  Edward  Hughes  with  H.M.’s  ships  Superb,  Exeter,  Eayle, 
U'mresler,  and  Burford  and  others  in  convoy  put  into  the  roads. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Mahratta  Angriah,  in  command  of 
Hydor  All’s  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  snows,  six  ketches, 
and  two  gallivats,  sailed  south  as  far  as  Cannanorc  to  attack  the 
ships  in  the  Tellielierry  roadstead,  but  he  did  not  like  tho  aspect  of 
the  shipping  when  he  arrived  there  and  wisely  retreated. 

Directly,  however,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed  north  to  Bombay, 
the  enemy’s  fleet  again  began  to  give  trouble,  and  to  remedy  this 
Captain  LcMosurier  of  the  Ponsboruc  was  appointed  Cammodore  of 
the  Tellieherry  roads. 

Ill  March  and  April  1781  tho  enemy’s  exertions  were  redoubled, 
but  the  garrison  reinforced  by  two  1 2-pounder  guns  and  60  marines 
from  the  ships  successfully  repelled  the  attacks.  The  following 
singular  account  of  one  of  the  modes  of  attack  adopted  by  Sirdar 
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Khan  is  given  by  Wilks  1  on  tile  authority  of  I'm-  Barry  Close,  ‘  one 
of  the  besieged  ”  : — “  Sirdar  Khan  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
European  science  of  attack  and  defence,  but,  after  failing  m  several 
assaults  which  were  repelled  by  the  bravery  of  the  delendcrs.  and 
finding  every  ordinary  battery  opposed  by  corresponding  and  more 
skilful  defensive  means,  or  destroyed  by  sorties,  adopted  a  species 
of  offensive  work,  which  from  its  height  should  enable  lnm  to  goo 
and  counteract  tile  designs  of  the  besieged,  andirom  its  construction 
be  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  assault.  An  immense  extent  of 
base  served  as  the  foundation  for  several  successive  storey's, 
constructed  of  tiic  trunks  of  trees  m  successive  layers,  crossing 
caeii  other  and  compacted  by  earth  rammed  between  the  intervals  ; 
the  contrivances  in  the  rear  for  raising  the  guns  wer  e  removed  when 
the  erection  was  complete,  and  enormous  inaccessible  towers  rearing 
up  their  summits  by  the  successive  addition  of  another  storey  as 
the  besieged  covered  themselves  from  the  proceeding,  exhibited 
a  system  of  attack  too  curious  to  be  dismissed  m  silence,  hut  too 
imperfectly  impressed  by  distant  recollection  to  be  well  described/’ 

Shortly  after  this,  on  May  7th,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  squadron 
again  came  into  the  roads  with  troops  and  stores  and  Major  Abmgton 
as  “Major  Commandant  ”  in  succession  to  Maior  Cotgrave.  who 
with  tiie  Madras  troops  sailed  with  the  fleet  on  May  1  (>th. 

On  May  17th  and  18th  ineffectual  attempts  were  nwdo  by  the 
enemy  to  set  fire  to  the  Sen  Home  in  the  roadstead,  nor  were  their 
efforts  by  land  more  successful. 

On  August  6th,  however,  they  opened  a  fresh  battery  of  5  guns 
against  Morakkunnu,  a  redoubt  by  the  river  side,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  incessant  firing  kept  up  in  reply,  the  gunpowder  supply  of  the 
garrison  began  to  run  short  and  became  “  very  alarming.”  An 
urgent  requisition  was  sent  to  Aiijcngo,  and  Mr.  Firth,  one  of  the 
factors,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Cochin  to  endeavour  to  get  a  supply  from 
the.  Dutch. 

A  day  or  two  after  he  had  gone  (August  27f.li),  the  news  arrived 
that  England  was  at  war  with  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Firth  was  accordingly 
detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Cochin,  and  the  money  and  other 
tilings  that  he  carried  with  him  were  seized. 

As  the  British  fire  slackened,  the  enemy  came  closer  to  the.  lines, 
and  in  spite  of  the  news  of  Sir  Eyre  Cooto’s  victories  on  the  East 
Coast  in  July  and  August,  the  enemy  wore  no  whit  less  assiduous 
in  the  siege.  On  October  .1 1th  they  had,  Major  Abington  reported, 
mined  “  under  and  even  within  our  lines.”  But  on  that  day  also 
arrived  the  first  instalment  of  the  long  looked  for  supply  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  hand  grenades  from  Anjengo,  and  the  anxiety  so  long 
felt  was  removed. 

On  November  22nd  Mr.  Firth  was  released  at  Cochin  in  exchange 
for  a  Dutchman,  a  relative  of  the  Dutch  Governor  Van  Angelbeck. 
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Willi  tlie  beginning  of  December  1781  came  tile  news  from  the 
East.  Coast  of  the  retaking  of  Areot  and  of  Hyder  All  being  in 
“  a  very  perilous  situation  at  a  place  called  G'onvy.”  And  by  this 
time  tiro  Bombay  authorities  had  matured  their  plans  for  relieving 
the  settlement.  Accordingly,  on  December  18th,  the  .Resident, 
and  Major  Abington  had  a  consultation  and  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations  to  be  put  in  force  directly  the  expected  reinforcements 
arrived. 

The  plan  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  that  already 
long  before  proposed  by  the  Koltavam  Rapt  m  December  1780, 
and  then  warmly  approved  by  Major  Cotgrave.  Kottayam  was 
to  advance  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  ghats  in  roar  of  the  enemy 
opposing  tlie  Morakkunnu  redoubt.  The  garrison  were  to  join 
hands  with  him  there  and  thus  cut  the  besieging  army  in  half  and 
afterwards  vanquish  it  in  detail. 

Besides  this,  the  cruizers  were  to  be  stationed  to  the  south  of 
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a  prevent  a  retreat 

of  Sirdar  Khan’s  force  by  sea.  TI 

cruizers 

protecting  the  roai 

dstead  at  this  time  were  the  Month 

Star  anc 

1  the  Drake,  and  as 

a  preliminary  to  the  further  operation 

they,  or 

l  21st  December,  sei 

t  upon  Hyder  Ali’s  gallivats,  took  oi 

of  them 

i,  and  drove  the  re 

maindor  in  a  very  shattered  conditic 

into  the 

Valarpattanam  rive 

•r.  On  the  same  day'  tho  enemy  uprui 

two  mines  at  Fort  Mailan,  but  without  doing  any'  damage,  and  that 
post  was  made  stronger  than  ever.  On  December  28th,  the  Travan- 
core  and  Zainorin  Rajas  wore  addressed  to  assist  in  crushing  Hyder 
Ali’s  force  on  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  Telliuherry  siege  was  raised, 
[t  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  strictest  secrecy'  in  regard  to  the 
intended  movements,  and  hence  the  addresses  to  these  Rajas  were 
not  sent  sooner. 

On  December  30th,  1781,  the  expected  reinforcements  arrived 
from  Bombay,  consisting  of  the  2nd  and  8th  battalions  of  sepoys 
and  40  artillery'  men  with  four  (j-poundors,  besides  lascars. 

With  this  force,  and  as  many  of  the  troops  in  garrison  as  could 
be  spared,  Major  Abington  left  his  trenches  at  5  am.  on  Monday', 
8th  January  1782,  and  “  stormed  and  carried  tile  enemy’s  batteries, 
took  their  cannon,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  prisoners, 
etc.”  And  the  further  results  were  thus  described  by  him  in  a  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Resident,  written  from  “  Guerechee  ” 
at  11  o’clock: — “Sir,  T  congratulate  you  on  our  success,  and 
1  behove  our  whole  loss  does  not  exceed  30  killed  and  wounded. 
We  are  in  possession  of  Guerocliee,  Ihitney,  Bench  Hill  and  I  hope 
by  tliis  time  of  everything  under  Moylan,  all  the  guns  and  2  brass 
field-pieces.  Scirdar  Caun  is  now  setting  with  me,  and  all  his 
family;  he  is  wounded  and  seems  very  ill;  the  Buckshee  of  the 
irregulars  is  killed,  and  they  have  suffered  very  considerably. 
Poor  Woodington  is  the  only  officer  wounded.  Yours  very  sincerely 
— William  Abington.” 

Port  St.  George  at  Malie  surrendered  at  9|  p.M.  on  the  8tli,  and 
Mahe  at  5  a.m.  next  morning. 


The  left  attack  being  thus  unmhilc 
icging  army  on  the  point  of  Nittu 
aid  evacuated  their  positions  on  the 

The  keys  of  the  fort  were  re-delivered 
h.  The  Nayars  rose  all  over  the  coi 
fling  on  southwards  took  Calicut  c 
20th  of  that  month  “  Ralicatchcrm 
y  place  of  importance,  though  this 
Hycler  Ali’s  hands  in  South  Malabai 
i  life  at  9  o’clock  this  morning  ”  (he 

Hyder’s  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  a 
lar  Khan’s  army  destroyed  at  Teliich 
thought,  deceived  by  the  Trench,  I'oile 
ite.  Rebellions  in  Malabar,  in  Coorg 
eatened  by  a  Mahratta  invasion  from  i 
concentrate  his  force,  to  abandon 
omandel,  and  to  direct  his  undivided 
1  of  the  English  from  the  Western  Ci 
servation  of  his  dominions,  and  f 
nts.”  He  had  to  reduce  his  army  in 
irderto  despatch  tlie  three  expeditioi 
els.  Mukhdum  Ah  was  sent  to  Mala 
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attack  in  an  injudicious  position  and  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
two  guns.  Experie  ice  of  the  nature  of  the  season  already  commenced 
compelled  Colonel  Ilumbcrstone  to  seek  for  bettor  cover  to  shelter 
his  troops.during  the'monsoon,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  first 
favourable  interval  to  return  to  Calicut  after  a  short  course  of 
operations  highly  creditable  to  his  energies  as  an  executive  military 
officer,  but  founded  on  views  neither  sufficiently  matured  nor 
combined  by  the  Governments,  who  were  to  supply  the  means 
necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  service  and  finally  undertaken 
at  an  improper  season. 

“  In  contemplating  the  policy  of  such  diversion,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  Bombay  were  wisely  of  opinion  that  no  middle  course  was 
expedient  between  measures  purely  defensive  on  that  coast,  and  an 
armament  capable  not  only  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  but 
maintaining  its  communications.  Previously  to  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Huniborstone  from  Bombay,  the  Government  had  distinctly 
objected  to  a  project  which  he  had  suggested  for  employing  the  troops 
under  his  command  in  the  reduction  of  Mangalore  or  Cochin,  and 
urged  his  proceeding  to  Madras  where  the  reinforcement  was  expec¬ 
ted.  The  operations  which  have  been  described  arc  therefore  to  be 
viewed  as  resulting  from  a  coincidence  of  circumstances,  and  not  the 
effect  of  digested  measures,  for  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
see  that  the  combinations  which  might  Jiave  rendered  thorn  safe  and 
efficient  were  never  practically  adopted.  On  receiving  intelligence, 
however,  of  his  landing  at  Calicut  and  sending  back  the  ships, 
although  the  Government  of  Bombay  si  a, to  tins  determination  to 
have  ‘  disconcerted  their  measures,  ’  ‘  they  nevertheless  resolved  to 
take  the  proper  means  to  assist  him  ’  ;  afterwards  however 
expressing  their  regret  that  ‘  while  General  Coots  is  in  want  of  every 
European  we  can  collect,  as  appears  by  the  Madras  letter  received 
on  the  13th  ultimo,  the  force  under  Colonel  Humberstoue  should  be 
shut  up  at  Calicut  in  the  utmost  distress  for  many  necessary  articles  ; 
in  no  situation  to  render  any  service  to  the  public  ;  and  out  of  tho 
reach  of  support  or  supply  from  hence  at  this  season  of  the  year.  ’ 

“  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  judiciously  converting  liis  own  dis¬ 
appointment  with  regard  to  this  reinforcement  into  the  means  of 
effecting  a  secure  diversion,  placed  Colonel  Hnmberstone  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  of  Bombay,  recommending  to  them  such 
a  concentrated  and  powerful  attack  on  ITydcr’s  western  possessions, 
as  should  have  the  effect  of  compelling  him  to  return  for  t  heir  defence 
and  thus  leave  his  French  allies  in  Coromandel  to  their  own  separate 
resources.  Before,  however,  these  measures  could  be  matured,  or 
the  season  could  admit  of  conveying  to  Colonel  Huniborstone  the 
requisite  orders  for  his  guidance,  that  officer  was  again  in  motion  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  original  design.  The  river  Paniani  afforded 
conveyance  for  his  stores  as  far  as  the  post  of  Tirtalla,  thirty  miles 
inland,  and  lie  soon  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  Ramgerry,  a 
place  of  some  capability,  five  miles  further  up  the  river.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  extreme  peril  of  the  expedition  was  here  tempered  by  the 
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consequences  of  local  inexperience,  and  apparently  inadequate  means 
of  communication  with  the  natives;  lie  describes  himself  to  be 
‘  ignorant  of  the  road  and  situation  of  the  country,  and  could  place 
little  dependence  on  the  information  of  the  Nayars,’  natives  of  i  hat 
part  of  the  country,  and  deeply  interested  in  his  success  :  he  conse¬ 
quently  determined  to  leave  under  the  protection  of  a  battalion  of 
sepoys  at  Ramgerry  the  whole,  ol'  his  battering  t  ain  and  heavy 
equipments  and  marched  with  six  6  pounders,  two  1 -pounders,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  force  ‘  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and  fortress  of 
Palghautoherry,  before  lie  should  undertake  to  attack  it.’  The  re¬ 
mains  of  tlie  Mysorean  troops  appeared  to  make  a  stand  in  a  position 
not  far  from  the  place,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  easily  dislodged, 
and  retreated  into  the  fort.  The  colonel  proceeded  under  cover  of 
his  troops  to  reconnoitre  the  southern  and  western  works  ;  he  moved 
on  the  ensuing  day  to  the  northward  of  the  fort,  and  alter  linding  by 
a  complete  examination  that  it  was  1  everywhere  much  stronger  than 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,’  he  returned  to  his  first  ground  to  the 
westward  of  the  place,  hut  in  this  movement,  a  judicious  and  well- 
timed  sortie  produced  the  Joss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  provisions 
and  the  discomfiture  of  all  his  Nayars,  who  seem  to  Imve  gone  off  in  a 
panic  in  consequence  of  being  attacked  in  a  morass  during  a  I  hick  fog. 
On  tlie  ensuing  day  he  fell  back  to  a  little  place  named  Mangaricotu, 
eight  miles  distant,  where  he  had  left  some  provisions.  An  attack 
in  force  upon  his  rear  repelled  with  judgment  and  spirit  was  of  less 
importance,  than  the  distress  sustained  by  rains  which  fell  from  the 
21st  to  the  24th  with  as  great  violence  as  during  any  period  of  the 
monsoon,  and  rendered  impassable  for  several  hours  a  rivulet  in  his 
rear.  It  appears  by  letters,  not  officially  recorded,  that  on  the  10th 
November  he  received  at  Mangaricota  orders  from  Bombay  to  ret  urn 
to  the  coast ;  he  commenced  his  march  for  that  purpose  oil  the  12th. 
On  the  14th  he  was  at  llumgerry,  about  halfway  from  I’algliaut 
to  the  coast.  A  chasm  occurs  in  the  materials  which  the  public 
records  afford  from  the  3(>t!i  of  October  till  the  10th  of  November, 
when  Colonel  MacLeod,  who  had  been  sent  by  Sir  ifyro  C'oote  to 
assume  the  command,  landed  at  Paniani.  '  On  the  20th  Colonel 
Humberstone  with  his  whole  force  came  in,  having  made  a  rapid 
retreat  before  Tippu  and  Rally,  who  followed  him  by  forced  marches 
with  a  very  superior  force  the  last  march  being  from  Tirta-lla, 
thirty  miles.  Tlie  public  despatches  are  silent  with  regard  to  his 
numbers  and  the  fate  of  the  battering  train,  but  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this  attack  are  better  ascertained. 

"After  the  defeat  of  Mukhdum  Ali,  Hyder  had  made  all  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  endeavouring  to  ropair  that  misfortune 
as  soon  as  the  season  should  permit.  Tippu’s  usual  command 
including  the  corps  of  M.  Rally  had  been  reinforced  and  improved, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  rains  in  Malabar,  affected  to  bo  medi¬ 
tating  some  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly  in  order 
that  when  the  state  of  the  season  and  of  the  roads  should  be  reported 
favourable,  and  above  all  when  Colonel  Humberstone  should  have 


advanced  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  coast,  Tippu  1  might  bo 
enabled  by  a  few  forced  marches  to  come  unexpectedly  upon  him. 
The  receipt  of  orders  from  Bombay  for  his  return  to  the  coast, 
considered  bv  himself  ns  a  public  misfortune,  may  be  deemed  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Tippu  commenced  bis  forced  march  from  the  vicinity  of  Garoor 
in  the  confidence  of  finding  Colonel  hi umbersLono  at  Ma-ngaricota 
advancing  his  stores  for  Hie  siege  of  Paighaut.  Tippu  arrived  at 
the  latter  place  on  the  I  Ht.li ,  when  his  enemy  had  receded  to  Kam- 
gerry ;  it  was  not.  however,  until  the  IKth, 2  at  night,  that  he  had 
any  intelligence  which  satisfied  him  of  the  necessity  of  retreat  at 
lour  o'clock  on  the  ensiling  morning  ;  but  from  an  official  neglect 
to  send  the  order  to  a  piequet  of  150  men  stationed  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  distance  of  three  miles,  five  hours  were  lost  ;  incessantly 
harassed  and  cannonaded  throughout  the  day,  he  attempted  without 
success  to  pursue  his  roule  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  was 
not  fordable,  but  found  himself  slopped  by  impenetrable  swamps. 
Thu  early  part,  of  (ho  night  was  passed  in  anxious  search  for  a  practi¬ 
cable  ford,  and  at  length  one  was  found  so  deep  as  to  take  ordinary 
mon  to  tho  chin  ;  yet  by  clinging  together  i  n  silence,  the  tall  assisting 
the  short,  the  whole  got  across  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Tippu 
supposing  the  river  to  bo  everywhere  impassable,  employed  tho 
night  in  making  dispositions  for  destroying  his  enemy  in  the  snare 
in  which  he  supposed  him  to  be  entrapped  ;  but  by  daylight  on  tho 
2l)th  the  detachment  had  performed  the  largest  portion  of  the  march 
and  was  only  overlakon  within  two  miles  of  Vaniani.  The  hope 
of  intercepting  him  was  thus  frustrated  by  an  unexpected  event, 
but  Tippu  determined  to  persevere  in  the  attack. 

“Colonel  MacLeod,  on  examining  his  position3  at,  Pauiani, 
began  to  strengthen  it,  by  some  fieldworks,  and  on  tlio  25th  attempted 
to  surprise  Tippu’s  cam])  by  night,  an  enterprise  from  which  lie 
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night  divided  the  columns,  but  the  English  taetj.-.  was  unifovm.  A 
single  company  of  Europeans  did  not  hesitate  <o  change  with  the 
bayonet  a  oohimn  of  vital  ever  weight  without  knowing  or  calcu¬ 
lating  numbers.  M.  Lally’s  disposi irons  were  excellent,  if  the  quality 
of  the  troops  had  boon  equal,  a  pretension  which  could  only  lie 
claimed  by  a  portion  of  one  column  out  of  the  four,  and  the  attempt 
ended  in  total  discomfiture  and  confusion,  the  Mysoreans  leaving 
on  the  field  200  men  killed  and  carrying  off  about  1,000  wounded; 
the  loss  of  lire  English  was  41  Europeans  and  47  sepoys  killed  and 
wounded,  including  eight  officers. 

“Sir  Edward  Hughes  proceeding  with  his  squadron  from 
Madras  to  Bombay,  came  in  sight  of  the  place  on  the  ensuing  day  ; 
and  on  learning  the  circumstances  in  which  the  troops  wore  placed, 
offered  to  Colonel  MacLeod  the  alternative  of  receiving  them  on 
board,  or  reinforcing  him  with  450  Europeans.  He  adopted  the 
latter,  from  considering  that  while  Tippu  should  remain  in  his  front, 
the  small  body  under  his  command  could  not  ho  better  employed 
than  in  occupying  the  attention  of  so  largo  a  portion  of  tho  enemy’s 
army,  and  that  while  at  Paniani  he  was  equally  prepared,  as  at 
any  other  part  of  tire  coast,  to  embark  and  join  tho  concentrated 
force  which  he  know  to  be  preparing  at  Bomba)-.  Tho  return 
furnished  by  Colonel  MacLeod  to  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Madras 
of  bis  total  number,  after  receiving  firm  Sir  Edward  Hughes  tho 
reinforcement  of  450  men,  was  European  800,  English  sopor's  1,000, 
Travaneorean  troops  1,200,  showing  that  tho  number  of  Europeans 
engaged  in  the  late  encounter  were  fewer  than  400  men,  and  as  he 
had  been  accompanied  in  landing  by  40  men,  the  number  with 
which  Colonel  Humberstono  returned  to  Paniani  onuld  not  have 
exceeded  300  men.  out  of  the  thousand  with  which  he  bad  landed 
in  tho  preceding  February. 

“Tippu  after  this  ineffectual  attempt 1  retired  to  a  further 
distance  to  await  tho  arrival  of  Ins  heavy  equipments  in  order  to 
resume  the  attack  on  tho  position  at  Paniani ;  but  on  the  12th  of 
December,  tho  swarm  of  light  troops  which  had  continued  to  watch 
tho  English  position  was  invisible,  and  successive  reports  oonfirmed 
the  intelligence  that  the  whole  Mysorean  force  was  proceeding  by 
forced  marches  to  tho  eastward,  whither  our  narrative  must  return.” 


Hyder  Ali  died  on  tho  7th  December  1782  and  Tippu  was  in  full 
march  back  to  secure  his  father’s  throne. 


On  hearing  of  Colonel  MacLeod’s  position  at  Ponnani  tho  Bombay 
Government  determined  lo  despatch  their  Commander-in  Chiof, 
Brigadier-General  Matthews,  to  relieve  him  with  such  forces  as  were 
immediately  available.  In  bin  progress  down  the  coast  Gonoral 
Matthews  heard  of  the  hasty  retreat  of  tho  enemy’s  force,  and 
instead  of  going  on  to  Ponnani,  ho  commenced,  under  special  orders 
from  Bombay,  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  scheme  for  an  advanoe 
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dii  Bodnur.  For  t.liis  purpose  lie  sent  sliips  to  Ponnani  and  brought 
away  Colonel  MacLeod  and  tho  force  under  his  command.  The 
factors  at  Telliehorry  were  alarmed  at  tho  withdrawal  of  the  foroo, 
as  it  exposed  the  settlement  to  great  danger  in  the  event  of  its 
boing  again  attacked. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  this  narrative  the  unhappy  issue 
of  tho  campaign  thus  rashly  undorlakon.  or  of  the  defence  oi 
Mangalore  which  brought  it  to 'a  glorious  but  unfortunate  close.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  Mangalore  garrison,  with  their  bravo 
commander,  Colonel  Campbell,  reached  Tollicherry  on  the  3rd 
February  1183  in  the  ships  Sulivan,  Hawke,  and  Alfred,  escorted 
by  the  Morning  Star  and  Drake,,  cruisers. 

As  a  diversion  in  another  quarter  to  draw  Tippu’s  attention 
away  from  Mangalore  after  his  broach  of  the  armistice  at  that  place 
Colonel  Fullarton,  in  command  of  a  force  '  of  1,700  Europeans  and 
seventeen  battalions  of  sepoys  which  had  boon  organised  by  Mr. 
.Sullivan,  the  Resident  of  Tanjorc,  to  operate  in  Mysore,  pushed 
westwards  from  Dindigul  via  Darapuram  towards  Palghaut  as  soon 
as  he  had  been  apprised  2  by  the  factors  of  Tollicherry  of  a  re¬ 
commencement  of  hostilities  at  Mangalore.  “  The  immediate 
object  of  this  movement  was  the  relief  of  Mangalore  :  the  ultimate 
object  was  the  reduction  of  Hyder’s  family,  or  at  least  tho  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  respectable  accommodation.”  The  vaguest  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  the  topography  of  the  country  prevailed,  and  Mangalore  was 
found  to  be  too  distant  to  be  reached  by  tho  forco,  but  tho  seizure 
of  Palghaut  “  as  an  intermediate  place  of  strength  and  resources  ” 
and  to  serve  as  a  magazine  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  our  undertaking  or  to  socure  a  retreat  if  neoessary,”  with  a 
view  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  ultimate,  object  for  which  the  force 
had  been  organised,  appeared  to  Colonel  Fullarton  an  operation 
of  the.  greatest  importance. 

His  own  account 3  of  his  Palghaut  campaign  is  thus  related  : — ■ 

‘‘  Palghautcherry 4  held  forth  ovory  advantage;  it  was  a 
place  of  the  first  strength  in  India,  while  its  territory  afforded  a 
superabundance  of  provisions.  The  mountains  that  bound  the 
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pass  which  it  commands  are  strengthened  by  thick  forests  and 
surrounding  woods,  and  the  intersections  of  the  Ponnani  river, 
through  deep  rice  grounds,  all  concurred  to  onablo  a  small  body  of 
infantry  to  defend  tho  territory  against  any  number  of  horse.  It 
commanded,  further,  the  only  practicable  communication  between 
the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  and  promised  us  possession 
of  all  the  countries  from  Trichinopoly  by  Darapuram,  in  a 
reach  of  more  than  two  hundrod  miles.  It  opened  the  means  of 
supply  from  Travancorc,  Ooohin,  and  ol.hor  placos  on  tho  Malabar 
coast.  It  afforded  confidence  to  the  Zamorin  and  other  disaffected 
rajas,  from  Cochin  to  Coa,  who  worn  struggling  to  shako  off  tho 
yoke  of  Hyder.  It  left  us  at  liberty  to  disguise  our  movements 


o  proceed  either  1 
or  by  Calicut  on  the  Malal 
to  tho  siege  of  S  1 
consequence  to  tho  Myso 
could  not  fail  to  woigh  t 
then  said  to  be  in  agitan 
raise  the  siege  of  M  1 


t  of  Coimbatore  and  Gudgereddy, 
d  the  pass  of  Damalcherry,1 
I  as,  besides,  of  such  intrinsic 
ent  that  the  reduction  of  it 
tially  in  tlie  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  promised  to  make  Tippu  Sultan 
.  order  to  oppose  our  farther  progross. 


“  We  marched  from  Pulney  m  Ootobcr,  reduced  the  forts  of 
Gumalum,  Cliucklygerry,  and  Aimamally,  and  passed  through  a  rich 
country  abounding  with  dry  grain,  cattle,  wood,  and  vicc-ficlds. 
At  Poliatchy  the  ground  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and  the 
streams  run  east  and  west  to  the.  Coromandel  and  Malabar  seas. 
During  our  whole  march  through  this  part  of  tlie  country,  the  flank 
brigade,  under  Captain  Maitland,  moved  constantly  in  front, 
occupied  positions,  and  secured  provisions  for  the  army. 

“  Prom  Aimamally  our  progress  became  truly  laborious  ; 
we  had  to  force  our  way  through  a  forest  twonty  miles  in  depth, 
extending  thirty  miles  across  tho  pass  of  Palghaut.  Our  object 
was  to  reach  Oalnigoodvf  a.  post  oil  the  western  side  of  the  forest, 
within  fifteen  miles  ol  Palghaut  cherry.  Tho  frequent  ravines 
required  to  be  filled  up  before  it  was  possible  to  drag  the  guns  across 
them  ;  innumerable  large  trees.  which  obstructed  the  passage, 
required  to  be  cut  down  and  drawn  out,  of  the  intended  traok, 
and  then  the  whole  road  urns  thou  to  be  formed  before  the  carriages 
could  pass.  The  bridges  were  distributed  ui  succeed  each  other  at 
intervals,' preceded  by  pioneers,  m  order  to  clear  what  the  advanced 
body  had  opened,  for  the  guns  and  stores  that  were  to  move  under 
cover  of  the  rear  division. 


“  While  we  were  thus  engaged,  an  unremitting  rain,  extremely 
unusual  at  that  season,  commenced.  The  ravines  wore  filled 
with  water,  the  paths  became  slippery,  the  bullocks  lost  their  footing, 
and  tho  troops  were  obliged  to  drag  tho  guns  and  carriages  across 
the, whole  forest.  I  forced  on  with  the  advance  to  Calingoody,2  in 
order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  people  of  tlie 
Zamorin,  who  had  prepared  for  the  future  subsistence  of  the  army. 
The  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  us,  and  their  means  of 
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supply,  exceeded  onr  most  sanguine  expect fttions.  The,  Zamorin’s 
vakeel  informed  the  Brahmans  that  we  were  friends  to  their  cause, 
and  eager  to  doliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  Hydcr  ;  that  we  only 
wished  to  receive  the  public  proportion  of  grain,  but  none  from 
individuals,  and  that  any  person  belonging  to  the  camp  who  should 
attempt  to  plunder,  would  ho  hanged  in  front  of  the  lines.  On 
hearing  these  declarations  they  testified  the  strongest,  satisfaction, 
and  their  confidence  increased  when  they  found  that  the  first 
offenders  were,  executed.  The  ruins  continued  fourteen  days 
without  intermission,  the  passage  through  the  forest  became  daily 
more  distressful,  and  the  troops  were  exposed,  in  thoir  whole 
progress,  without  the  possibility  of  pitching  tents  or  of  affording 
them  either  cover  or  convenience. 

“  Clalingoody 1  is  fifteen  miles  from  Palghautcherry,  and  the 
road  lies  entirely  through  rice  grounds,  with  intersecting  ridges 
covered  with  oocoa  and  other  trees  ;  the  water  and  embankments 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  render  it  difficult  for  guns  to 
pass  and  impracticable  for  cavalry  to  act.  As,  soon  as  sufficient, 
force  got  through  the  wood,  the  advance  corps  moved  to  Uio  hank 
of  the  Ponnani  river,  within  random  shot  of  the  works  of  Palghaut- 
chorry.  There  we  took  a  secure  position  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  place.  My  Brahman  Hirearrahs  2  had  executed  a  model  of  the 
fort  in  clay,  a  work  at  which  they  are  oxtromely  dexterous,  and  on 
all  hands  we  had  received  accounts  of  it  that  appeared  exaggerated  ; 
but  on  a  near  inspection,  my  admiration  of  its  strength  was  mingled 
with  serious  apprehensions  that  much  timo  might  be  wasted  on 
its  reduction. 

“  On  the  4th  of  November  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  not 
including  the  real'  division,  arrived  at  our  position  on  the  river, 
which  we  crossed  next  day,  and  encamped  about  two  miles  east 
from  the  fort  aoross  the  great  road  that  leads  from  Coimbatore. 
The  engineer’s  stores  arrived  and  a  post  for  them  was  established, 
where  all  the  preparations  for  a  siege  were  collected.  As  our 
next  object  was  to  circumscribe  the  besieged  and  aeeolerate  our 
approaches,  with  this  view  we  occupied  the  pot, tali,  or  open  town, 
on  the  east  and  north  faces  of  the  fort ;  and  on  each  of  these  faces 
we  carried  forward  an  attack.  During  the  whole  period  of  our 
approaches,  and  in  the  eonstruction  of  our  trenches,  parallels  and 
batteries,  tile  besieged  kept  a  continued  fire  on  our  covering  and 
working  parties.  The  battering  train  and  stores,  under  oover 
of  the  4th  brigade,  readied  our  encampment  on  the  9th,  after  a 
succession  of  toils  that  would  appear  incredible  if  recited  in  detail. 

“  Apprehending  much  delay  from  the  strength  of  the  defences 
and  the  obstinaoy  of  tho  defenders,  especially  if  they  should  force 
us  to  approaoh  by  sap  to  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  to  proceed 
from  thence  by  regular  gradations  across  the  ditch,  we  resolved, 
at  a  seasonable  opportunity,  to  attempt  the  gateway.  We  found 
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it  so  strongly  flanked  and  fortified  that,  if  appeared  almost,  securo 
from  any  attack  ;  however,  having  no  drawbridge,  wo  foundod 
our  hopes  of  accelerating  the  siege  on  this  oiroumstnnoo.  Wo  did 
not;  permit  any  heavy  metal  whatever  to  lie  fired  till  the  13th  when 
we  opened  with  twelve  guns  and  four  howitzers  from  two  batteries, 
at  four  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  east  and  north  faces  of 
the  fort,  and  before  sunset  the  defonees  wore  so  much  damaged 
that  the  fire  of  the  besieged  considerably  abated.  The  fortunate 
circumstances  1  attending  our  attack,  and  the  surrender  of  tho 
place  during  the  night,  are  explained  in  my  letter  of  the  lath  Nnvcm- 

“  On  the  surrender  of  Palghautehmy,  I  appointed  Captain 
Dewar,  ono  of  your  ablest  officers,  to  command  there,  and  the  Iftth 
battalion  with  a  few  Europeans  and  some  irregulars  to  garrison 
the  place.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  Zamorin  left  liis  retirement, 
in  tho  woods  and  remained  with  mo  during  the  siege.  In  answer 
to  his  urgent  solicitations  dial  I  should  restore  him  to  the  dominions, 
of  which  Ryder  had  deprived  his  family,  I  declared  that,  in  the 
event  of  our  min  ing  by  Calicut,  I  hoped  to  effect  his  rc-establish- 
ment,  there  ;  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  should  be  reinstated 
in  the  territory  of  Palghaut,  an  ancient  dependency  of  the  Zamorins, 
requiring  only  from  him  that,  he  should  furnish  grain  for  the  army 
while  in  that  vicinity,  without  any  other  obligation  until  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  or  until  your  Government  should  make  some  regular 
agreement  with  him.  To  establish  more  fully  the  Zamorin’s 
authority,  and  to  afford  him  the  necessary  support  m  his  present 
situation,  a  large  body  of  Brahman  liiroarrahs,  who  had  constantly 
remained  with  me  in  camp,  were  employed,  and  proved  not  only  of 
material  service  in  tho  business  of  intelligence,  but  of  material 
influence  in  conciliating  the  Gentoos.  Accompanied  by  them 
we  frequently  rode  through  the  adjacent,  villages,  assomliled  the 
head  people,  and  assmed  them  of  protection.  ’ 

.Finding  that  tho  physical  difficulties  m  tho  way  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  General  MacLeod  s  ionic  at  Tollicherry  with  a  view 
to  a  combined  movement  against,  Mysore  were  insurmountable, 
Colonel  Fullarton  still  bent  on  reaching  Mysore,  turned  eastwards, 
and  on  26llt  November  received  t  lie  surrender  of  Coimbatore. 

Two  days  later  he  room ved  instructions,  which  he  at  first  sensibly 
disregarded,  from  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  proceeding  to  Tippu’s 
camp,  to  abandon  his  intentions  of  aggression  against  Mysore  and  to 
retire  within  the  limits  held  by  tho  English  on  the  26th  July  preced¬ 
ing.  But  tho  orders  received  confirmation  from  Madras,  and  Fullar- 
ton  on  28th  December  began  reluctantly  to  obey  them.  Hardly 
however  had  ho  reached  Diiuligul  once  more,  when  the  government 
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of  Lord  Macartney  changed  its  mind  and  he  was  told  to  stand 
fast  in  his  possessions. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  the  evaouation  had  been  earned  out 
and  as  Mr.  Swartz,  t.ho  famous  missionary,  forcibly  expressed  it, 
“they  had  let  go  the  reins  and  how  were  they  to  oontrol  the  beast  !  ” 

Falghaut  had  been  occupied  by  the  Zaraorin  of  Calicut  as  soon 
as  the  British  force  retired.  Fullarton  applied  for  and  received  four 
battalions  of  Tra  vancore  sepoys,  which  he  despatched  to  the  place  to 
help  the  Znmorin  to  hold  it  till  further  assistance  could  arrive,  but 
before  the  succour  arrived,  the.  Zamorin’s  force  despairing  1  of  support 
had  abandoned  the  place  and  retired  into  the  mountains.  Tippn’s 
forces,  thereupon,  speedily  re-occupied  all  the  south  of  Malabar  as 
far  as  the  Kota  river,  at  which  point  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
Tellioherry  was  stationed  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  encroaching 
on  the  Kadattanad  country  to  the  north  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  an  independent  expedition  had  been  planned  against 
( •jiimnnore.  '  that  nest,  of  enemies”  as  the  office)'  in  command, 
Brigadier-General  Xorman  MacLeod,  styled  it.  The,  reason  for 
attacking  it  was  that  some.  300  sepoys  on  their  way  from  Bombay 
to  join  General  MacLeod’s  army  had  been  wrecked  on  the,  coast  in 
a  storm.  Two  hundred  of  them  had  been  detained  by  Tippu  as 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  had  similarly  been  detained  by  the  Bibi  of 
Uannanore.  There  are  very  few'  particulars  in  the  records  regarding 
this  expedition,  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  factors  were  not  informed 
until  after  the  place  had  fallen.  General  MacLeod  arrived  at  Telli- 
cherrv  on  October  12,  1783,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  French  troops  under  Colonel  Cossigny,  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  earlier  operations  against  Mangalore,  blit  which  liad  left 
Tippu’s  service  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  .English  and 
French.  On  October  20th  there  arrived  the  squadron  of  II.M.’s 
ships  under  Sir  Richard  Biclcerton  bringing  with  them  from  Madras 
“  800  of  H.M.’s  troops  for  General  MacLeod’s  command.  More 
troops  came  from  Bombay  shortly  afterwards,  and  by  11th  December 
General  MacLeod  reported  "  everything  in  great  forwardness  in  the 
siege.”  And  three  days  later.,  or  on  14th  December,  the  place 
was  carried.  The  42nd  and  100th  regiments  and  two  companies 
of  the  Tellicheny  grenadiers  took  part  in  the  operations. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1784  the  General  and  the  Bibi  of  Cannauoro 
entered  into  an  agreement/  of  peace  and  friendship,  stipulating  for 
repossession  of  all  the  countries,  of  which  the  Bibi  stood  possessed 
beiore  the  English  army  entered  the  country  (thereby  including  8 


Nayars,  retention  of  the  forts  by  the  English,  and  offer  of  the  pi 
crop  at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  engagement  was  however  disavowed  subsequently  V 
Bombay  Government  as  having  been  eonel  udod  without  autlu 
but  afterwards  it  was  temporarily  confirmed  during  the  arm 
with  Tippu  or  until  peace  should  be  concluded. 


of  which  the  English  could  bo  proud  ;  for  Tippu,  already  in  posse 
of  all  the  territory  which  the  English  held  as  guarantees  of 
excepting  Caunanore  and  Bindigul,  was  in  a  position  to  flou 
peace  plenipotentiaries,  and  he  on  the  Jlth  March  1784  acqui 
eventually  in  the  articles  '  only  when  he  loarnt  that  the  El 
were  again  preparing  in  earnest  for  a  further  conflict. 

In  the  first  article  tho  parties  stipulated  for  peace  on  beh; 
their  “  allies  and  friends,”  among  whom  the  English  partioi 
cited,  as  theirs,  the  Rajas  of  Tanjore  and  Travancore  and  the  N 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  among  those  whom  Tippu  similarly  cited 
“  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore  and  the  Rajas  or  Zaniindars  of  the  Ma 
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bowed  their  necks  either  to  ITyder  Ali  nr  to  Tippu’s  rule,  had  pre¬ 
ferred  exile  in  t  heir  mountain  fastnesses  to  submission  to  the  con¬ 
queror,  had  in  company  with  Kadattanad  rendered  “  very  essential 
service  to  the  company  during  the  siege  of  Tellioherry,”  and  had, 
since  January  17S2,  been  in  independent  possession  of  their  country, 
and  finally  that  Kadattanad,1  though  a  feudatory  of  Hyder  Ali’s 
from  1774,  had  ill  177!)  evaded  his  demand  to  assist  tile  French 
at  Malie,  had  on  being  driven  out  in  favor  of  his  nephew  taken 
refuge  in  Tellioherry,  rendering  also  good  service  to  the  company 
during  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  had  since  the  raising  of  it  boon  in 
independent  possession  of  all  his  own  territory,  Tippu  was 
admittedly  in  possession  of  South  Malabar,  but  from  the  Kota 
river  northwards  the  chiefs  and  the  company  were  exclusively  in 

On  the  17th  March,  Messrs.  Staunton  and  Hudlcston,  two  of  the 
plenipotentiaries,  arrived  by  sea  at  Tellioherry,  bringing  news  of  the 
peace,  and  of  the  Malabar  chiefs  having  been  included  by  Tippu 
among  hits  friends  and  allies  ”  !! 

The  fourth  article  stipulated  that  Cannanore  should  be  evacuated 
by  the  English  and  restored  to  the  Bibi  ''  as  soon  as  all  the  prisoners  3 
are  released  and  delivered,”  On  Tippu’s  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
prisoners,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Beginning  with  the  brave 
Captain  Burnley, he  had  already  poisoned,  or  destroyed  in  other  ways, 
all  whom  lie  thought  from  their  gallantry  or  abilities  would  be 
dangerous  opponents  in  a  future  struggle.  But  he  was  not  without 
a  grievance  himself  owing  to  the  summary  manner  in  which  the 
fort  of  Cannanore  had  been  evacuated  in  April  by  General  MacLeod 
in  express  breach  of  this  fourth  article.  Without  waiting  to  hear 
of  the  release  of  the  remaining  prisoners,  MacLeod  in  April  disbanded 
his  force  which  included  the  42nd  and  100th  regiments,  sending 
some  to  the  east  coast,  some  to  Bombay,  and  some  to  garrison 
Tellicherry,  and  he  himself  left  Tellioherry  on  the  27th  of  that  month. 
There  were  doubtless  reasons-near  approach  of  the  monson,  difficulty 
ill  obtaining  transports,  and  difficulty  in  feeding  the  force — for 
evacuating  the  fort  so  soon  ;  but  these  ought,  to  have  been  set  aside 
in  favor  of  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Tippu 
complained  bitterly  of  this  evasion,  and,  on  the  25th  May,  the 
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was  being  laid  iu  at  Calicut,  and  next  day  they  received  the  “  alarm- 
ing  intelligence  ”  of  his  being  actually  “  this  side  ol  the  Tainaicherry 
(Taiuarasseri)  Qliaut.”  The  Calicut  governor  was  meanwhile 
engaged  with  the  “  Tnsurgont  Moors.”  The  Calicut  .Resident  was 
at  the  time  at  Tcllicherry,  but  he  was  sent  post-haste  back  to  his 
appointment  at  Calicut,  with  instructions  to  bog  for  the  removal  of 
the  embargo  laid  on  articles  entering  the  Teliicherry  settlement 
from  the  districts  lying  round  it,  which  appeared  to  have  been  iu 
force  more  or  loss  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  and  in  spite 
of  the  specific  terms  of  that  treaty. 

Various  alarming  rumours  were  current  as  to  what  Tippu’s 
intentions  were,  and  the  factors  set  earnestly  to  work  to  repair 
their  defences  which  had  fallen  considerably  into  disrepair  since 
the  close  of  the  siege  ;  but  more  re-assuring  nows  came  from  the 
Resident  directly  he  reached  Calicut.  Tippu  had  only  5,000  men 
and  100  field  pieces  and  no  battering  train. 

Calicut  was  not  well  placed  for  the  operations  then  in  hand,  the 
subjugation  of  the  “  rebellious  Moors,”  and  shortly  after  having 
had  an  audience  with  Tippu  on  14th  April,  the  Resident  sent  word 
that  “the  Nabob  has  been  twice  to  Beypore,  where  on  the  12th 
lie  began  the  construction  of  a  strong  fort,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
intends  to  transfer  the  trade  of  Calicut  thither,”  and  next  day  he 
reported  that  the  Nabob  was  to  proceed  that  day  to  Beypore  to 
select  a  site  “  to  build  Jits  new  city.” 

On  April  25th  (lie  Resident  (Mr.  Gribble)  had  another  audience  of 
Tippu,  but  failed  to  extract  any  promise  from  him  in  regard  to  trade. 
Tippu’s  formal  reply  to  the  factors’  letter,  with  the  delivery  of  which 
and  ol'  tlie  customary  present  the  Resident  had  been  charged,  was 
given  into  Mr.  Giibblc’s  own  hands,  and  Tippu  insisted  that  lie  him¬ 
self  should  convey  it  to  Tcllicherry.  This  very  unusual  request 
was  complied  with.  When  the  reply  was  opened  it  was  found  that 
Tippu  referred  the  factors  to  Mr.  Gribble  Cor  full  details  of  business, 
and  Mr.  Gribble  had  none  to  give,  his  conversation  with  the  Nabob 
having  been  of  the  most  general  character  ! 

On  May  3rd,  Mr.  Gribble  was  sent  back  to  Calicut  with  another 
letter  from  the  Chief,  and  another  audience  produced  no  better 
results  although  on  this  occasion  some  verbal  promises  were  made. 
On  tlie  litli  it  became  quite  certain  that  the  Nabob  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  place  and  on  the  1 2th  the  report  was — “  The  Pasha  is 
now  in  tlie  country  lately  infested  by  the  rebel  Moplas  (Mappillas) 
to  the  southward  of  tlie  Beypore  river,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  he. 
will  proceed  to  Panany  (Ponnani)  on  his  way  to  Palaeatcherry 
(Palgliaut).” 

The  monsoon  was  on  him  before  bis  journey  was  completed,  aYid 
ho  arrogantly  said  that  he  would  order  tlie  clouds  to  cease  discharg¬ 
ing  their  waters  till  lie  should  have  passed  but  the  rains  showed  no 
respect  to  him  and  bis  army  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  on  their 
march. 
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The  factors  plainly  saw  that  Tippu  was  the  real  aggressor  1  in 
these  instances.  The  monsoon  season  had  just  commenced,  com¬ 
munication  with  Bombay  was  consequently  cut  off,  and  the  factors 
wrote  urgent  letters  to  Madras  and  via  Madras  to  Calcutta  ol  the 
dangers  threatening. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  they  heard  that  the  Chirakkal  prince  had 
met  with  an  honourable  and  flattering  reception  bom  Tippu  at 
Coimbatore  and  that  ho  had  been  sent  back  with  onlei.s  to  molest 
the  English  .settlement.  On  the  2.7th  came  fuithei  news  that  the 
prince  meant  to  seize  Muieara  on  the  south-east  ol  d  clhehorry  as 
his  nephew  had  been  appointed  by  Tippu  Governor  ol  Iruvalinad 
and  ICurangoth.  There  was  every  prospect,  therelore,  ol  the  settle¬ 
ment  being  put  at  an  early  date  in  a  stale  ol  close  seige,  as  it  was 
from  Iruvalinad  that  supplies  ol  country  provisions,  etc.,  were 
chiefly  obtained. 

Happily  for  the  factory  this  latter  design  was  never  carried  out, 
for,  on  his  return  journey,  the  Chirakkal  prince  was  suddenly'  taken 
ill  and  died  on  Juno  i'Jtli  at  Palghaut,  and  his  brother,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  though  he  still  pressed  his  money  claims  on  the  notice 
of  the  factors,  was  not  inclined  to  be  aggressively  hostile. 

Meanwhile  the  factors  wore  busy  looking  to  the  state  of  their  lines. 
Captain  Paul  Daser  of  t  he  Engineers  reported,  on  the  30th  June,  that 
the  limit  lines  had  been  very  nearly  completed.  The  weak  point  still 
was,  as  it  had  been  during  the  siege  of  1779-82,  the  “  very  open  and  ■ 
exposed”  portion  strolehing  irom  Chirakkulkandi  round  iVlorak- 
kunnu  by  the  river  side  which  was  insuflicicnlly  protected  by  a 
stockade  along  the  river  hank. 


Both  the  Madras  and  Supreme  Governments  meanwhile  remon¬ 
strated  with  Tippu  for  his  Chirakkal  feudatory’s  unauthorized 
invasion  of  the  Honourable  Company’s  territory,  “  in  a  maimer 
very  little  short  of  actual  hostilities  ”  as  the  Madras  Government 
chose  to  put  it.  But  Tippu  pul  (hem  off  with  a  false  representation 
oi  l  lie  facts  pretending  that  the  Honourable  Compan  y  bad  merely 
a  mortgage  claim  to  Darmapattauam  island,  and  that  the  Company 
was  deeply  indebted  to  Chirakkal. 
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[i  of  the  island  to  the  force,  and  the  Chief  wrote  to  Hie 
say  lie  was  now  ready  to  come  to  a  liberal  adjustment  of 
Hits  with  him. 


So  early  as  October  30th,  17K8,  the  factors  heal'd  of  Xippu’s 
intention  shortly  to  revisit  the  coast,  and  Sir  Francis  Gordon,  Bart., 
J,ke  Company’s  Resident  at  Calicut,  when  reporting  oil,  January  1st, 
1780,  the  arrival  of  Tally's  troops,  indicated  pretty  clear])'  what 
Tippu's  mission  was  ;  for  Lally  and  his  coadjutor  had  already 
received  “  orders  to  surround  and  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  Nayars 
from  Cotiote  (Kottayam)  to  Palaeatcherry  (l’alghaut) 


Shortly  after  this,  the  Eibi  of  Cannanooro  again  sought  imita¬ 
tion  from  the  company  and  stated  positively  that  Tippu  was  shortly 
coming  to  the  coast  with  the  whole  of  his  force.  The  Bibi  was 
probably  at  this  time  playing  a  deep  game.  The  Mappillas  of  the 
coast  generally  recognised  her  as  their  head,  and  the  Mappillas 
of  the  south  Were  in  open  rebellion  against  Tippu’s  authority. 
Her  reinstii  ton  lent  in  possession  of  the  country  of  her  hereditary 
onemy,  the  Ghirakkal  prince,  would  doubtless  have  induced  her  to 
quiet  the  troubles  in  the  south,  and  us  events  turned  out  this  appears 
to  have  been  her  object  all  along.  Meanwhile,  she  again  turned  to  the 
English  alliance. 


On  the  lith  of  February,  there  was  a  report  at  Calicut  that  Tippu 
had  descended  into  the  low  country  by  the  Ta.marasseri  ghaut,  ana  on 
the  loth  ho  sent  a  formal  request  to  the  factors  not  to  give  protection 
to  any  Nayars,  who  might  Hoc  to  TolIicheiTy.  Next  day,  .Sir  J'Taneis 
Gordon’s  letter  from  Calicut  slated  that  Tippu  was  then  at  “  Anja- 
cuddechaveddy,”  some  four  leagues  from  Calicut  on  the  Tamarasseri 


Tippu’s  first  object  on  reaching  the  coast  was  to  try  to  reconcile 
matters  with  his  rebellious  subjects.  This  piece  of  information 
oame  from  Sir  Francis  Gordon  at  Calicut.  But  Tippu  had  already 
broken  with  the  Nayars,  so  that,  it  would  appear  it  was  his  rebellious 
Mappilla  subjects  and  fellow-religionists  whom  lie  wished  to  reconcile. 
It  is  nowhere  stated  that.,  to  accomplish  this  object,  lie  found  it 
necossary  as  a  preliminary  step  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  Bibi 
of  Cannanore.  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  reason  which 
impelled  him  to  his  next  move  ;  for,  on  February  27th,  alter  loaving 
a  force  at  Calicut  to  surround  the  woods  and  seize  the  heads  of 
this  faction,”  that  is,  Nayars,  lie  turned  his  steps  northwards. 


This  move  was  the  signal  lor  a  general  oxudus  of  the  Hindu 
chiefs  in  North  Malabar.  The  Fou/.iiar  of  Kottayam  wrote  angrily 
to  the  factors,  on  the  7tli  of  March,  to  say  that  both  the  Kottayam  1 
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and  Kadattanad  Rajas  and  other  principal  people  had  taken  refuge 
in  Tclli cherry.  The  Chief  replied  that  lie  had  givou  orders  to  put 
out  all  the  people  belonging  to  Tippu’s  Sirkar,  and  the  Fouzdar 
was  at  liberty  to  come  and  see  if  they  wero  there.  The  fact  was, 
as  Tippu  afterwards  pointed  out  in  a  very  angry  letter  to  the  C’liiof, 
that  the  Rajas  had  come  into  Tollicherry  and  taken  boat  thence  to 
Travancore,  carrying  with  them,  so  Tippu  alleged,  ten  lakhs  of 
rupees  each.  Rut  Tippu  was  not  convinced  that,  they  were  really 
gone  until,  with  the  Chief’s  consent,  lie  had  on  March  lOLli  and  1  llh, 
sent  an  officer  and  six  other  persons  to  search  for  them  in  Telli cherry. 

It  was  time  for  the  factors  to  bestir  themselves  in  looking  to 
their  defonces,  for,  on  the  12th  March,  they  had  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  spy  that  the  force  now  at  “  Cootypore  ”  (Iiuttippuram 
in  Kadattanad)  within  a  few-  hours’  march  of  the  settlement 
consisted  of  between  20,000  and  30,000  regulars,  namely  : — 

Mon.  Guns. 


Rally’s  corps .  5,000 

Mir  Kamr-ud-diti’s  corps  . .  10,000 

Said  Guffar’s  corps  . .  . .  2,000 

Chelas .  2,000 

Near  Nabob’s  tent 


0  Field  pieceB. 
7  do. 


6  do. 

0  do. 


IS 


Totals  . .  19,000  46  do. 


Besides  some  other  “  Russulas  ”  and  a  great  number  of 
“  Camattys  and  Comattys  ”  irregulars.  There  were  but  400  horse 
of  the  “  Khaspaga.” 

It  was  at  Kuttippuram,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Kadattanad 
family,  that  this  force  .surrounded  2,000  Majors  with  their  families 
in  an  old  fort  which  they  defended  for  several  days.  At  lust  finding 
it  untenable  they  submitted  to  Tippu’s  terms  which  wore  “a 
voluntary1  profession  of  the  Muhammadan  faith,  or  a  forcible 
conversion  with  deportation  from  their  native  land.  The  unhappy 
captives  gave  a  forced  assent,  and  on  the  next  day  the  rite  of  cir¬ 
cumcision  was  performed  on  all  the  males,  every  individual  of  both 
sexes  being  compelled  to  close  the  ceremony  by  eating  beef.” 

This  achievement  was  held  out  as  cm  example  to  the  othet 
detachments  of  the,  army. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Tiimifwas  bent  on  oarrvim:  out  to  the 
latter  the  substance  of  the  proclamation,  which,  he  himself  in  his 
autobiography  says,  he  addressed  to  the  people  of  Malabar.  “  From 2 
the  period  of  the  conquest  until  this  day,  during  twenty-four  years, 
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OH  the  27th.  Before  luavii 
ho  drew  the  cordon  of  troops 
all  supplies,  even  the  most  t, 
The  Bihi  still  professed  fi 
factors  remarked,  on  March 
she  had  in  an  unfriendly  w 
deserters  to  Tippu  at  Calicut, 
was  so  great  that  she  dared  i 


made  at  sea.  She  professed  fi 
hut  did  all  in  her  power  in  ai 
The  final  ad  in  the  drama 
state  of  scarcely  veiled  hostil 
Tippu  rapidly ’passed  into  < 
Honourable  Company  and  its 


g  tile  neighbourhood  of  Tolliohcrry, 
■omul  the  place  still  closer  and  stopped 
iflim',  from  entering  tho  settlement, 
iendship  for  the  English,  although  the 
10th,  that  in  spite  of  her  professions 
sent  two  of  the  company’s  European 
Tlie  fact  was  that  her  maritime  trade 
ot  to  oppose  the  Honourable  Company 
als,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
iondship  for  the  Honourable  Company, 
i  underhand  way  against  them, 
was  now  about  to  commence.  From  a 
itv  against  the  English  at.  Tellicherry, 
nic  of  active  aggression  against  (he 
allies. 


The  conquest  of  Travancorc  had  been  the  goal  of  Mysorean 
ambition  ever  since  Hvder  Ali’s  first  raid  through  Malabar. 

How  that  conqueror  was  stopped  by  the  lfutch  from  passing  into 
Travancore  round  the  flank  of  the  Travancorc  linos  has  already 
been  related. 


Tho,  Travanooro  lines  again  haired  Tippu’s  path,  and  nothing  but 
the  entire  subjugation  of  that  country,  whither  so  many  of  his 
unhappy  “  friends  and  allies  ”  (Mangalore  Treaty,  Art.  I)  had  fled 
with  their  "  tens  of  lakhs  of  rupees  ”  would  satisfy  him. 

He  was  anxious  to  conquer  the  country  without  appearing  as  a 
principal  in  the  war,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  Travanooro 
Raja  had  been  included  in  that  same  article  of  tiro  Mangalore  treaty 
as  one  of  the  special  “  friends  and  allies  ”  of  the  Honourable  Com¬ 
pany.  In  178S  the  Zamorin  was  accordingly  induced  by  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  put  forward  some 
rather  antiquated  claims  to  suzerainty  over  Travancore.  But 
being  disgusted  at  the  forcible  conversions  which  followed  the 
sultan’s  advent,  lie  drow  back  from  tho  arrangement. 

In  this  same  year  and  in  the  following  year  ( I  789)  there  occurred 
tho  combination,  which  resulted  in  tho  complete  isolation  of  tho 
Mysore  State.  Tho  Nizam  took  umbrage  at  the  assumption  by  tho 
Honourable  Company  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Guntur, 
to  which  thoir  rovorsiouary  right  was,  in  Lord  Cornwallis’  opinion, 
'■  no  longer  doubtful,”  owing  to  the  death  of  Basalut  Jung.  Anil 
he  accordingly  sent  embassies,  both  to  the  English  Company  and 
t,o  Tippu,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  alliance  with  either  tiro  one  or 
the  other,  and  so  protecting  his  own  interests.  To  Tippu  ho  sent 
an  ambassador  bearing  a  splendid  Koran  for  his  acceptance  and 
return  i  f  a  similar  prese.it  by  Tippu  was  intended  to  mean 
the  establishment  of  “the  most  sacred  and  solemn  obligations  of, 
friendship  and  alliance.”  Tippu  had,  unfortunately  for  himsolf, 
by  his  insole  ’t.  letters  to  the  Nizam  in  1784  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  English  at  Mangalore,  shown  that  ho  contemplated 
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families  as  a  preliminary  ooiulition  to  the  accoptam 
terms.  The  Nizam  publicly  repudiated  the  count 
accepted  instead  the  proposals  of  the  English  Vice 
in  his  famous  letter  of  .July  1st,  178!),  the  substan 
that  the  treaty  of  1708  was  In  be  carried  into  fill 
aid  of  the  Mahratlas  and  the  Nizam.  Ono  of  the  p 
treaty  provided  for  the  conquest  of  Mysore.  An  K 
force  was  to  be  organised  and  furnished  to  the  N 
Cornwallis,  in  enumerating  the  powers  against  win: 
not.  to  bo  used,  studiously  omitted  the  name  of  the 
and  as  studiously  included  the  name  of  every  otl 
Deckan  and  the  south.  The  omission  of  Tippus 
be  misunderstood,  and  the  sultan,  therefore,  dn-cni 
season  was  past,  sot  himself  to  the  conquest  of  Ti 
most  efficient  preparation  ho  could  make  for  the.  si 
now  saw  was  impending. 
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Mysorean  ruler, 


He  had  not  meanwhile  been  inactive  in  his  preparations  for  the 
subjugation  of  Travancore,  but  lie  made  I  lie  mistake  of  thinking 
\  that  it  was  easy  of  accomplishment.  Ho  had  about  June-August, 
s-"'  1788,  minutely  investigated  tire  routes  leading  into  Travancore 
both  from  tho  north  by  way  of  the  coast,  and  from  the  east  by  way 
of  the  Cumbunx  valley  and  the  pass  of  Gudalur.  Tire  Travancore 
Raja  fearing  a  simultaneous  attack  from  holh  directions,  had  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Madras  Government,  and  Sir  A.  Campbell, 
tire  Governor,  had  intimated  to  Tippu  that  aggression  against 
Travancore  would  be  viewed  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  tho  English.  Tippu’s  plans  were  not,  sufficiently  matured 
at  tile  time,  and  he  merely  replied  that  the  interposition  between 
him  and  Travancore  of  the  dependent  Coclun  State  prevented  the 
possibility  of  a  collision. 


About  the  same  time,  .Tune-Septomber  1788,  he  further  proceeded 
to  moot  to  the  Dutch  at  Cochin  Hydcr  Ali’s  nlil  policy  of  forming  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  thorn,  hut  his  intentions  were 
suspected,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  Nov  was  he  moro  successful 
some  time  later  (in  178!))  in  his  offer  to  buy  from  tho  Dutch  tho  fort 
of  Cochin,  together  with  the  forts  of  Oranganove,  and  Ayacotta,  which 
flanked  the  defence  of  the  Travancore  lines. 


Instead  of  selling  their  possessions  to  Tippu,  tho  Dutch  consulted 
with  Travancoro  on  the  best  moans  either  of  stopping  the  Mysoreans, 
or  of  committing  tho  English  as  parties  in  tho  impending  struggle. 
And  as  the  best  means  to  this  end,  a  sale  which  had  been  talked  of 
for  the  previous  two  years  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  31st  .July 
1789. 
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On  that  dato  “  tho  Illustrious  mid  Mighty  Netherlands  East 
Tndia  Company  ”  sold1  to  “the  Illustrious  and  Mighty  King  of 
Travancore.  Wanjio  Walla  Martand'a  Kama  Wanner  ”  “  the  fort 
of  Cranganore  ami  the  outpost  of  Ayacotta  with  the  plantations  and 
fields  belonging  thereto  ”  also  the  nannon  and  “  thereto  belonging 
ammunition  ”  and  gunpowder,  for  the  .sum  of  Surat  silver  Us.  50,000 
ready  money  and  a  further  sum  of  Rs.  2,50,000  to  bo  adjusted 
afterwards  or  three  lakhs  of  rupees  in  all.  The  chief  exceptions 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  that  quarter 
were  in  respect,  to  "  the  Lepers’  house  at  Palliport  with  its  adjoining 
buildings,  gardens,  and  other  grounds  belonging  thereto,”  which 
were  to  remain  in  the  “  company’s  full  and  free  possessions,” 
and  in  respect  to  “  the  Roman  churches  at  Cranganore  and 
Ayacotta,"  the  Christians  of  which  were  “  to  remain  vassals  of 
the  company  ”  and  were.  “  not  to  be  burthoned  with  any  now 

On  November  13th,  17X9,  Lord  Cornwallis  issued  clear  and 
explicit  instructions  to  the  Madras  Government,  in  regard  to  the 
attitude  to  be  assumed  in  regard  to  the  above  transaction,  as  soon 
as  it  became  known  l  hat  Tippu  had  put  forward  a  claim  of  sove¬ 
reignty  on  behalf  of  his  Vassal  Cochin  to  the  places  thus  sold  by  the 
Dutch.  If  they  had  belonged  to  the  Raja  of  Cochin  subsequently 
to  his  becoming  tributary  to  Mysore,  the  Raja  of  Travancore  was 
to  he  compelled  to  restore  thorn,  to  their  former  possessor.  If  not, 
then  the  Travancore  possession  of  the  places  was  to  be  supported. 
If  Tippu  had  actually  taken  possession  of  the  places  he  was  not  to 
be  forcibly  dispossessed  of  them  without  t  he  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  unless  he  had  also  attacked  the  other  territories  of 
Travancore  ;  but  if  such  attack  had  occurred,  then  the  Madras 
Government  was  positively  ordered  to  deem  it  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  be  followed  up  vigorously  by  war. 

These  instructions,  instead  of  boing  obeyed  by  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Holkmd,  were  animadverted  on  and  disregarded  to  such  an 
extent  that  Lord  Cornwallis  accused  them  .subsequently  of  “  a  most 
criminal  disobedience  of  the  clear  and  explicit  orders  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  the  29th  of  August  and  13th  of  November,  by  not 
considering  themselves  to  bo  at.  war  with  Tippu,  from  the  moment 
that  they  heard  of  his  attack  ”  on  the  Travancore  linos. 

It  was  not  till  October  1789  that  Tippu  left  his  monsoon  quarters 
at  Coimbatore  ;  and  tho  first  intelligence  of  his  boing  on  the  move 
reached  the  Tellicherry  factors  on  the  6th  November  from 
Mr.  Powney,  tho  Honourable  Company’s  Resident  in  Travancore. 
Ho  reported  that  Tippu,  with  his  army,2  had  reached  Palghat, 
that  it  was  supposed  that  lie  meant  first  to  take  Tellicherry,  and 
then  proceed  against  the  south  ;  but  the  Resident  himself  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  south,  that  is,  Travancore,  would  be  his  first  object 
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of  attack.  Some  design  was  certainly  on  foot  as  p 
ammunition,  etc.,  were  being  sont  about  tiro  country. 


The  factors’  first  care  on  receipt  of  this  news  was  to  prosecute 
vigorously  the  construction  of  their  inner  line  of  defence,  cutting  olf 
the  Morakkunnu,  Chiralckalkamh,  Tiruvongad  temple,  and  Mailan 
redoubts  for  the  purposo  of  enabling  the  garrison  to  concentrate,  if 
nocossarv,  in  the  Tellichcrry  fort  itself,  and  in  the  comparatively 
short  line  of  defence  extending  Iroin  the  end  of  the  main  bazaar 
to  the  Kotluvalli  nvor  along  the  line  of  paddy  fields,  and  thence 
along  the  river  bank  to  its  mouth.  Tins  scheme  of  Captain  Paul 
Baser,  Engineer,  had  received  the  sanction  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  tlie  importance  ot  the  Tolhohorrv  settlement  as  affording  a 
secure  point  ol  attack  against  the  Mysorean  dominions  was  at  this 
time  fully  recognised,  anil  as  the  sequel  will  show  its  advantages  were 
fully  utilized  m  the  operations  which  followed. 


Tippu,  it  Dooms,  was  still  inclined  not  to  appear  as  a  principal  in 
tlie  attack  on  Travancorc.  During  the  monsuun  months,  before 
setting  his  army  in  motion,  he  had  sent  a  mossago  to  his  tributary, 
the  Cochin  Raja,  to  proceed  to  his  camp  at  Coimbatore.  It  is 
understood  that  Tippu  really  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  Cochin 
Raja’s  name  and  services  in  his  attack  of  Travancuro.  Tlie  Raja, 
however,  having  the  fear  of  forcible  conversion  to  Islam  hoforo 
his  eyes,  replied  that  ho  paid  his  tribute  regularly,  and  that  ho  had 
already  paid1  a  visit  to  his  suzerain.  Tippu  on  receiving  this 
message  temporised,  and  sont  an  envoy- to  the  Raja  accepting  his 
apology  for  not  complying  with  the  request,  desiring  that  the  Raja’s 
son  or  a  minister  might  bo  sont,  and  ho  would  not  detain  him  two 
days,  and  stating  that  he  wished  tlie  Raja  to  arrange  for  him  with 
the  Dutch  for  the  purchase  of  their  Cochin  fort.  A  second  refusal 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Raja  roused  Tippu ’s  wrath,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  "  if  they  did  not  attend  his  summons,  lie  would 
come  and  fetch  them  by  force.” 

The  Travancoro  lines  were  constructed  originally,  as  has  boon 
already  stated,  on  the  territory  conquered  for  the  Travancorc  State 
by  the  enterprising  Flemish  General  D'Lanoy.  In  the  negotiations 2 
which  succeeded  tlie  conquest,  the  Cochin  Raja  was  left  in  possession 
of  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  and  attached  to  his  two 
palaces  of  Tiruppunattara  and  Mattancheri  both  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cochin.  But  between  this  territory  and  tlie 
Raja’s  other  dominions  nol  conquered  by  D’Lanoy,  there  extended, 
and  there  still  extends,  to  the  east  of  the  backwater  a  wide  holt  of 
Travancoro  territory,  near  tlie  northern  limit  of  which  the  famous 
Travancorc  lines  were  constructed  with  their  left  resting  on  the 
backwater  opposito  Cranganoro,  and  their  right  extending  right  up 
into  the  jungly  hills,  a  distance  of  close  upon  20  miles. 

Tippu’s  tributary  Cochin  State,  therefore,  lay  partly  to  the  north 
and  partly  to  the  south  of  the  lines,  and  it  was  with  no  small  show 
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of  reason  t  hat.  Tippn  now  demanded  a  passage  through  the  lines  to 
his  own  tributary  territory  lying  round  the  Dutch  town  of  Cochin. 

On  the  tiOth  December,  the  Tcllicherry  factors  wore  at  last 
apprised,  as  a  certainty,  that  Tippu’s  armament  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  launched  at  them.  Mr.  Powney’s  letter  of  the 
20th  reached  them  on  that  date  and  conveyed  the  news  that  Tippn 
had  formally  demanded  of  the  Travancore  Raja. 

That  his  troops  liolding  the  recently  acquired  fort  of  Cranganore 
should  lie  withdrawn. 

That  the  Malabar  Rajas,  Tippu’s  “  friends  and  allies  ”  of  the 
Mangalore  treaty,  should  be  surrendered. 

And  that  the  Travancore  lines  should  be  demolished. 

And  it  was  formally  intimated  that,  if  these  demands  were  not 
complied  with,  Tippu’s  force  would  come  against  Tiavancore. 

To  these  demands  the  Travancore  Raja  made  answer  that  ho 
acted  under  English  advice,  and  that  lie  would  be  guided  by  that 
advice  in  this  case.  As  regards  the  lines,  he  further  asserted,  what 
was  tlie  fact,  that  they  had  been  in  existence  long  before  Cochin 
became  tributary  to  Mysore. 

In  reply  to  this,  Tippn,  on  the  24th  December,  sent  another 
embassy  with  two  caparisoned  elephants,  ostensibly  meant  for  the 
conveyance  to  his  presence  of  the  two  Rajas,  Cochin  and  Travan¬ 
core.  The  latter  viewed  this  as  a  gross  insult,  but  Tippu’s  rocket- 
men  and  scouts,  who  came  up  to  w  ithin  musket-shot  of  the  walls 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  an  attack,  were  nevertheless  unmolested. 
The  main  body  of  the  force  was  then  some  10  miles  distant,  but  the 
vanguard  was  camped  within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  lines. 

On  the  oth  January  1700,  Mr.  Powney  followed  up  the  above 
intelligence  with  the  exciting  news  that  the  lines  had  been  attacked 
and  that  the  attack  had  been  repulsed.  His  account,  written  from 
Parmir,  on  the  1st,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Tippu  has  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  Raja’s  troops.  He 
breached  1  a  weak  part  of  the  lines  and  filled  the  ditch  with  bales 
of  cotton  2  and  earth  for  his  cavalry  to  enter.  He  made  the  attack 
with  7,000  men.  They  carried  it  and  possessed  the  lines  for  3  miles 
in  extent,  but.  reinforcements  of  the  Raja’s  troops  coming  from  the 
right  and  left,  the  enemy  were  hemmed  in  between  two  fires,  and 
were  drove  out  with  great  slaughter.  Near  a  thousand  were  left 
dead  within  the  lines,  some  horses  and  prisoners  were  taken. 
Zemaul  Beg,  commander  of  a  cussoom,  was  killed,  likewise  another 
person  of  consequence  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  Meer  Saib. 
The  enemy,  as  soon  as  lie  fell,  out  off  his  head  and  carried  it  with 
them.  About  200  of  the  Raja’s  people  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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By  all  accounts  they  behaved  very  gallantly.  A  Brahman  of  some 
consequence  is  among  the  prisoners  :  he  says  that  Xippu  1  was  at 
the  attack,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  We  apprehend  he  is 
meditating  some  grand  attack,  lteport  says  lie  has  crossed  the 
C'hitwa  river'  and  is  advancing  along  the  sea-side  with  the  intentions 
of  attacking  CYanganore  and  Ayiieotta.  I  think  wc  shall  lie  prepared 
for  him  at  these  places.  He  has  certainly  drawn  ofT  his  army  from 
the  lines.” 

Tippu  had  counted  on  securing  an  easy  victory,  and  had  made  his 
preparations  accordingly,  and  the  abov e  resnlt  made  him  determine 
that  his  preparations  should  be  adequate  on  the  next  occasion. 
He  sent  to  Senngapatani  and  Bangalore  lor  battering  guns  and 
recalled  a  detachment  from  Coots'  and  the  troops  employed  in 
Malabar  ill  hunting  down  the  Hindus  and  making  forcible  converts 
of  them.  He  withdrew  his  force  to  a  distance  of  only  4  miles  from 
the  lines  and  there  awaited  his  reinforcements. 

The  news  of  this  attack  decided  Lord  Cornwallis  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour  and  on  the  4th  March  the  Telhcherry  factors  heard 
that  the  Ni7.am  and  the  Malirattns  were  to  join  the  English  in  their 
onslaught  on  Mysore,  and  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  coming  in  person 
to  conduct  the  operations. 

Mr.  Robert  Taylor  had,  on  25th  December  1 7 SO,  relieved  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  Chief  of  the  Tcllieheri  v  factory,  and  on  the  9th  of  the 
following  month  of  March  instructions  came  from  Bombay  that  he 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Telhcherry  factory  were  to  take  an 
oath  of  secrecy  for  the  conduct  of  the  warlike  operations  then 
imminent.  And  among  the  first  affairs,  to  winch  after  taking  this 
oath  they  were  directed  to  turn  their  attention,  was  the  holding  out 
of  hopes  to  Tippn’s  “  friends  and  allies  ’  the  Malabar  Rajas,  that 
they  would  nol  lie  deserted  m  the  event  of  the  Honourable  Company 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  Tippu.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  “  general  assurances  of  protection  ”  were  issued 
by  the  factors.  On  the  24th  Mr.  Pownev  was  requested  secretly 
to  send  up  from  Travancore,  where  he  had  t, alien  refuge,  the  Raja  of 
Kadattanad,  and  an  armed  vessel  was  despatched  thither  for  his 
conveyance.  On  the  28th,  the  ministers  of  the  Kottayain  and 
Chirakkal  Rajas  received  hints  that  they  might  expect  protection. 
On  Ajiril  fith,  Lord  Cornwallis’  despatch,  promising  to  confirm  any 
“  reasonable  promises  ”  the  (.duel  might,  make  to  the  Rajas,  was 
received.  And  on  April  9th,  the  factors  finally  received  intelligence 
from  the  Madras  Government,  through  Mr.  Pownev,  that  “  the 
sword  was  drawn  ”  and  that  the  chief  was  at  libuty  to  hold  out 
hopes  to  the  country  powers  that  they  would  m  any  future  treaty 
with  Tippu  lie  "  rendered  independent  ”  nf  their  “  friend  and  ally.” 
Accordingly  on  the  25th  April,  on  the  occasion  of  a  force  under 
Major  Dow  proceeding  from  Tcllicherry  to  clear  the  neighbourhood 

1  Another  account  says  that  in  the  confusion  of  re. crossing  (ho  rlitoh  in  front  of 
the  lines  10  feet  wide  anrl  20  feet  deep,  the  Sultan  esmpad  with  great  difficulty  and 
chiefly  by  the  ©xortions  of  some  Che'lns,  and  the  injurios  ho  rocojvod  on  this  occasion 
made  him  lame  for  life, 
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of  Tipim's  rranisims  and  patrols,  which  had  for  so  long  put  the 
sett  lenient,  in  a  stale  of  virtual  siege  on  the  landward  side,  Mr. 
Taylor  issued  a  proclamation  1  to  all  the  inhabitants  guaranteeing 
to  all  who  joined  the  Honourable  Company’s  forces  that  they  would 
be  protected  and  included  “as  allies  of  the  Honourable  Company 
in  liny  future  treaty  they  may  enter  into  with  the  Nabob,”  and 
warning  those  who  would  not  join  t  hat  they  would  be  considered  “  as 
enemies  of  the  Honourable  Company  mil  acted  against  accordingly.” 
The  Hindu  chieftains  very  readily  accepted  the  terms,  and  on  the 
-1  tli  of  May  Mr.  Taylor  under  his  hand  and  the  sea  1  of  the  Honourable 
Company  assured  ;  the  Chirakkal  Haja,  who  is  styled  as  “  Rovi- 
warma,  king  of  the  house  of  Palliculam  of  the  kingdom  of  Colaslri,” 
that  if  he  entered  heartily  into  .the  war  against  Tippu  and  fulfilled 
his  contracts  for  supplies  granted  to  him,  ho  would  in  any  future 
treaty  with  that  prince  "  he  included  and  considered  as  an  ally  of 
the  Honourable  Company.”  And  the  same  terms  were  offered  to, 
and  accepted  shortly  after  this  by,  both  the  Kottayam  and  ICadat- 
tanad  Rajas.  On  the  9th  of  May  Lord  Cornwallis’  second  despatch 
of  Sth  April  was  received,  promising  on  similar  conditions  as  above 
that  the  Honourable  Company  would  do  their  utmost  “  to  render 
them  (Malabar  chieftains)  in  future  entirely  independent  of  Tippu, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  to  retain  them  upon  reasonable 
terms  under  the  protection  of  the  company.”  Again  on  the  1st  of 
June  Lord  Cornwallis  wrote  that,  sub|cct  to  the  same  conditions, 
“  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  force  that  prince  (Tippu)  to  relinquish 
his  claim  of  sovereignty  over  them  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.” 
And  finally  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  (Bombay 
Government,  on  the  31st  May,  lie  promised  oil  the  same  conditions 
“  to  force  that  prince  (Tippu)  to  relinquish  all  future  claims  upon 
their  (Malabar  chiefs’)  allegiance,  and  to  agree  to  their  becoming  the 
subjects  and  dependents  of  the  Honourable  Company.  To  whicli  we, 
shall  add  that,  in  order  to  secure  a.  willing  obedience  from  the 
Malabar  chiefs,  we  should  be  contented  with  their  paying  a  very 
moderate  tribute,  provided  they  will  give  the  company  advantageous 
privileges  for  carrying  on  a  commerce  in  the  valuable  possession  of 
their  country.” 

It  is  necessary  to  he  thus  particular  in  regard  to  the  terms  offered 
and  accepted,  for  the  intentions  of  the  Honourable  Company  in 
coming  to  the  above  agreements  with  the  North  Malabar  chiefs  were 
afterwards  mucii  discussed. 

Meanwhile  in  the  south  matters  had  gradually  been  coming  to  a 
crisis.  On  the  2nd  and  8th  March,  Mr.  Powney  reported  a  skirmish 
having  taken  place  in  front  of  the  lines,  and  that  Tippu  after  opening 
fire  from  his  batteries  with  only  a  few  guns  had  discontinued  the  can¬ 
nonade— for  what  reason  it  was  impossible  to  say  or  even  to  guess. 
On  March  1 4th,  the  Madras  troops  (two  battalions)  marched  into 
the  lines  to  help  the  defenders.  On  the  22nd  March  the  factors  beard 
from  Mr.  Powney  that  Tippu’s  approaches  were  within  100  yards  of 
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tile  ditch  in  front  ol  the  lines,  but  still  the  assault  was  delayed  ;  and 
oil  the  25th  that  the  approaches  were  aO  yards  closer  :  and  that 
assaulting  batteries  then  ready  covered  a  distance,  of  from  1  to  ll 
miles  in  extent.  On  April  2nd  he  again  wrote  that  the  enemy  had 
made  regular  approaches  within  a  few  yards  of  tile  counterscarp 
of  the  ditches  and  added  *•  T  am  afraid  the  hues  must  be  carried. 

A  week  later  the  approaches  were  reported  to  be  within  a  fmv  feet 
of  the  ditch,  and  on  the  18th  Mr.  Powney  wrote  that  the  approaches 
were  then  through  the  ditch,  and  probably  under  the  wall,  twenty 
feet  of  which  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  batteries  and  had  been 
rapidly  filled  up  again  by  the  defenders. 

The  first  ov  ert  act  of  the  rear  by  the  Honourable  Company  oil  the 
west  coast  was  the  taking,  oil  the  28th  March,  by  Captain  Byron  of 
IIM 's  frigate  Phams 1  oi  an  armed  grab  with  I  ippu  s  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  fighting  craft  '  on  board,  flic  grab  mistook  its  advei- 
«ary  •  she  was  found  with  her  guns  loaded  with  canister  rind  shot, 
matches  biiniins'.  and  each  sepoy  with  .10  rounds  of  ball  in  Ins  pouch. 
“  I  am  persuaded.  "  Captain  Byron  wrote,  they  intended  to  take 
me-  so  1  thought  it  proper  to  take  him. 

On  the  Hist  March,  lellicherry  receives]  a  reinforcement  of 
another  battalion  oi  sepoys,  besides  00  Europeans  and  111  gunners  for 
its  defence  during  the  approaching  monsoon. 

But  a  few  days  later  news  eamc  that  a  larger  force  collars! ing  0f 
H.M.'s  7olh  Regiment,  two  battalions  of  sepovs.  and  one  company 
of  artillery  was  on  its  way  down  the  coast  under  command  of  Colonel 
Hartley,  with  orders  to  co-operate  with  Travaneore  against  the 

It  was  extremely  doubtful  if  they  could  arrive  in  time  to  bo  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  defending  the  Travaneore  lines,  for  the  approaches  had 
already  boon  reported  as  wiliiin  a  few  feet  of  the  ditch.  And  Mr. 
Powney,  who  had  been  informed  of  its  coming,  was  very  desirous 
that  it  should  arrive  before  Tippu’s  force  had  crossed  the  Cranganoro 
river.  He  requested  that  it  should  be  ordered  to  proceed  to  Aiik- 
kotta  (Ayneotta  on  Vypeen  Island)  as  rapidly  as  possible.  On  the 
20th  April  it  reached  Tollicherry,  and  on  the  22nd  it.  again  sailed 
southwards. 


Hoot  at  Tollicherry  at  a  time  when  Tippu  was  known  to  be  exposing  supplies  from 
France,  a  Fronch  frigalo  of  3(1  gnus.  La  llesolu,  mm  out  oftlio  Malm  roods  with  two 
merchantmen^  m  convoy.^  The  comniodoro  thereupon despatched  tlio  Phmtix  and 

Richard  Strnchan  end  Smith  to  chase  ami  bring  to  the  merchantmen  mill  overhaul 
thou-  cargoes.  A  gun  was  iircu  to  bring  10  the  mm-hnntimn,  and  an  officer  from 
the  Phamix  was  mat  on  board  La  It, sola  to  acquaint  1  ho  French  captain  witli  the 

into  -tho  Plur.nix.  Sir  Richard  t-boroiipon  manoeuvred  bis  ship  and  raked  tlio  French- 
man.  Tho  Perseverance  joined  m-  and  nyo,  It  aim, our  Rio  French  vessel  struck  her 

linr  captain,  who  said  ho  actod  under  the  orders  of  his  commodore,  who  had  sworn 
did  not  after  all  contain  any  goods  contraband  of  war,  and  the  Fronch  imd  English 
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It  arrived  too  late,  however,  to  bo  of  service  in  saving  the  linos, 
for  off  Beypore  Colonel  Hartley  was  met  by  news  from  Mr.  Powney 
that  the  long-impending  stroke  had  fallen  and  that  the  lines  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy.  Writing  from  Alikkotta  on  the  Ifith  Mr. 
Powney  reported:  “The  enemy  all  last  night  kept  up  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  this  morning  at  daybreak  stormed.  It  is  said  that 
0,000  ofTippo's  dismounted  horsemen  made  the  assault.  Some  of 
the  Raja’s  troops  withstood  them  for  some  time,  hut  some  Poligars 
giving  way  caused  a  general  (light.  In  .short  the  enemy  arc  in 
possession  of  the  lines  ;  the  Company’s  battalions  this  day  have  been 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  Raja’s  troops  across  the  Cranganore 
river,  after  which  they  are  to  take  post  at  A.yncotta  ”  (Alikkotta). 
The  Travaneorc  commander  had  arranged  that  the  Raja’s  force 
should  re-assemble  upon  the  Vypeen  Island,  but  the  extreme 
consternation  caused  by  the  loss  of  their  vaunted  lines  had  upset 
this  arrangement,  and  the  whole  of  the  force  had  dispersed  for 
refuge  into  the  jungles  or  had  retreated  to  the  south.  “  Wc  are  in 
that  confusion  that  i  scarce  know  what  to  recommend  respecting  the 
detachment  ”  (Colonel  Hartley’s  force).  The  consternation  of  the 
Raja’s  people  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  procure 
supplies.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  boat  people, 
had  gone  off  with  their  boats  which  had  been  collected  for  conveyance 
of  Colonel  Hartley’s  detachment,  so  that  the  principal  means  of 
transport  were  also  wanting. 

Colonel  Hartley  nevertheless  determined  to  push  oil  and  take  post 
at  Alikkotta.  The  news  of  Ins  force  being  on  its  way  had  greatly 
quieted  the  inhabitants,  and  “  t-lic  consternation  which  Imd  seized 
all  ranks  of  the  people  ’’  had  considerably  abated  when  Mr.  Rowncy 
again  wrote  on  the  20th  and  22ml  of  April  urging  strongly  that 
Colonel  Hartley  should  push  on  to  Alikkotta  with  his  force  to  restore 
confidence.  The  Raja’s  forces  encouraged  by  these  hopes  of 
assistance  w  ere  beginning  to  return,  and  Mr.  Rowncy  had  been  able 
to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  grain. 

Colonel  Hartley  duly  arrived  and  joined  Mr.  Powney  at  Alikkotta, 
and  after  this  junction  had  been  effected,  the  Travaneorc  troops  were 
un  May  Sth  withdrawn  by  Colonel  Hartley’s  orders  from  (he  ( iranga- 
nore  fort,  which  was  no  longer  of  use  when  the  Travaneorc  lines  had 
been  forced.  Tt  was,  however,  dismantled  before  being  thus  thrown 
open  to  Tippu. 

With  the  combined  Bombay  and  Madras  troops,  consisting  of  one 
European  and  four  native  battalions  placed  at  Alilckotta  in  such  an 
advantageous  position  on  his  flank,  it  was  clear  that  Tippu  could 
not  dare  to  make  any  considerable  forward  movement  into  Travan- 

Hc  accordingly  busied  himself  in  demolishing  the  famous  lines. 

“  The  whole  army  ’  off  duty  was  regularly  paraded  without  arms, 
and  marched  in  divisions  to  the  appointed  stations  ;  the  Sultan, 
placed  on  an  eminence,  set  the  example  of  striking  the  first  stroke 
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with  a  pickaxe  ;  the  ceremony  was  repeated  hy  the  courtiers  and 
chiefs,  the  followers  of  every  description,  bankers,  money-changers, 
shopkeepers,  and  the  mixed  crowd  of  followers  were  all  ordered  to 
assist  the.  soldiers.”  And  some  considerable  breaches  were  made  in 
the  wall. 

After  this  exploit,  and  without  penetrating  farther  to  the  south 
than  Verapoiy,  the  headquarters  of  the  Carmelite  mission,  Tippu, 
on  the  24th  May  171)0,  turned  again  towards  the  north  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  monsoon  and  to  re-equip  his  army  for  the  storm  already 
gathering  in  his  rear.  General  Mcdows,  the  Governor  and  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  Madras,  assumed  command  of  the  army'  at  Tiruchirap- 
palli  oil  that  same  day  and  made  his  first  march  northwards  from 
Tiruchirappalli  on  May  28th. 

It  was  thus  that  Tippu  left  Malabar,  destined  never  to  enter  it 


Era  Barlolomaeo, 1  who  was  on  the  coast  for  some  time  before 
Tippu  thus  left  it,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  doings.  In  all  his 
expeditions  Tippu  thus  arranged  his  force — First,  a  corps  of  “  30,000 
barbarians,”  who  butchered  everybody  “  who  came  in  their  way 
next,  bally  with  the  guns  ;  then,  Tippu  himself  riding  on  an  elephant, 
and  finally  another  corps  of  30,000  men.  His  treatment  of  the 
people  was  brutal  in  the  extreme.  At  Calicut  lie  hanged  the  mothers, 
“  and  then  suspended  the  children  from  their  necks.”  Naked 
Christians  and  Hindus  were  dragged  to  pieces  tied  to  the  feet  of 
elephants.  All  churches  and  temples  were  destroy'd!.  Christian 
and  pagan  women  were  forcibly'  married  to  Muhammadans.  His 
information  was  obtained  from  Christian  and  heathen  refugees 
fleeing  before  the  face  ol  the  merciless  tyrant,”  and  while  being 
helped  by  the  author  to  cross  the  Vernpoly  river — Verapoiy  itself 
(the  farthest  point  to  the  southward  reached  by  Tippu’s  force) — was 
visited  by  a  4‘  few  nmra uders  ’  from  the  Mysorean  army  shortly  after 
Era  Bartolomieo  lelt  it.  I  hey  converted  our  church,  our  semi¬ 
nary,  and  our  convent  into  real  dens  of  thieves.  They  plundered 
and  destroyed  whatever  they  could  la  y  their  hands  on,  for  it  had  been 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  remove  anything  out  of  the  way.” 

Tlie  Teilicherry  iaetors  had  meanwhile  bestirred  themselves  to 
clear  the  country  about  that  settlement  ol  lippu’s  posts  and  patrols, 
by  which  they  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  for  many  months 
previously'.  Ten  days  after  the  Travancore  lines  had  been  forced 
in  the  manner  above  narrated,  and  before  the  news  of  that  event  had 
reached  the  factory,  Ma|or  Alexander  Dow,  the  Officer  Commanding 
the  Teilicherry  garrison,  moved  out  ol  ins  entrenchments  on  the 
25th  of  April  with  a  force  consisting  ol  3  battalions  of  sepoys, 
3  companies  of  Europeans,  and  4  field  pieces  with  their  complement 
of  gunners.  As  auxiliary  forces  he  had  also  with  him  1,500  Kotta- 
yain  Nuyars  under  ‘  one  of  the  princes  ’  of  ivottayaun,  and  1,300 
Chirakkal  Nayars  under  ”  one  of  the  Clnrakkal  family.”  With  this 
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force  lie  al  tacked  a  stockaded  encampment  of  the  enemy  at  Ivatirur, 
some  four  miles  from  Tellieherry.  His  force  took  the  encampment 
easily  but  a,  stockaded  house,  probably  the  Kottayam  Raja’s  palace 
at  that  place,  held  out  against  his  assaults.  His  guns  were  not 
heavy  enough  to  force  an  entrance,  and  he  had  to  send  back  an 
officer  to  bring  up  an  18-pounder  gun  from  Tellieherry.  Before, 
however,  this  gun  was  despatched,  the  enemy  hud  on  the  20th 
surrendered  their  position. 

While  Ma  jor  How  was  thus  engaged  on  the  cast,  Captain  Murray, 
with  some  parties  of  the  Gth  battalion  of  sepoys,  cleared  the  Kuruii- 
gotli  country  and  some  small  forts  on  the  south  of  the  settlement. 

In  these  operations,  500  prisoners  wore  taken  including  8  killa- 
dars,  and  the  British  loss  was  “  two  sepoys  killed,  a,  very  lew  woun¬ 
ded,  and  Lieutenant  Lamb  slightly  in  the  shoulders.”  Two  guns 
were  also  captured. 

The  Kadattanad  Raja  arrived  from  Travancore  in  the  tihurk 
gallivat,  which  brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Travancore  lines, 
and  setting  out  for  his  country  lie  was  able,  m  tins  same  month  of 
April,  to  clear  it  of  the  enemy-who  appear  to  have  evacuated  all  their 
forts  and  retreated  southwards.  Kottayam  too  was  imsv,  and  in 
May  ire  took  the  lCuttiyadi  fort,  mounting  4  guns,  and  some  other 
places  later  on. 

The  oast  and  south  of  the  Tellieherry  settlement  being  thus  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  cleared  of  the  enemy,  attention  was  next  directed 
to  the  north,  and  in  particular  to  the  Honourable  Company’s  mort¬ 
gaged  district  of  Randaltara.  On  the  2Xth  of  April,  Major  Dow  with 
his  force  endeavoured  to  cut  oil  Tippu’s  garrison  in  a  fort  erected 
a'  Agaar.  But  some  Cannanorn  Mappillas  gave  information  ol  ids 
movements  to  the  garrison  who  evacuated  their  post  and  retreated 
before  Major  Dow’s  force  into  the  shelter  of  the  posts  defending  tho 
Bibi’s  town  of  Camianoro.  On  coming  within  range  of  tho  Curley 
fort,  the  guns  opened  tiro  on  tho  British  troops,  and  Major  Dow 
in  consoquonce  drew  off  his  force. 

The  Bibi’s  attitude  at  this  time  to  tho  British  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  enigmatical.  Ever  since  Tippu’s  visit  to  Cannauoro 
in  the  preceding  year,  she  had  ostensibly  lent  to  an  alliance  with  tho 
British,  hut  had  in  reality  secretly  worked  against  them.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  warning  the  country  powers  that  tiioso,  who  did  not 
join  tile  British,  would  lie  treated  as  enemies  was  in  great  measure 
disregarded.  The  factors  now  thought  it  high  time  to  act,  so  on 
tlio  27th  April  one  of  the  Bibi’s  vessels  was  seized,  but  still  she  hung 
back.  Tile  bearer  of  a  letter  to  her  from  Mr.  Taylor  was  turnod  back. 
Major  Dow’s  force  was  fired  upon,  as  already  stated,  on  tho  28th, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  May  the  Drake,  an  armed  vessel  of  t  he  company’s, 
stood  in  towards  Cannanore  to  test  the  depth  of  water  for  a  naval 
attack  and  drew  on  herself  the  (ire  of  the  fort  on  tho  south-east 
of  the  bay  ;  one  shot  .struck  her  and  carried  away  a  main  topmast, 
backstay. 
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But  the  force  at  the  settlement  was  not  strong  enough  to  deal 
effectually  with  her.  Tire  safety  of  the  Tolliuherry  settlement 
had  been  vory  strongly  impressed  on  the  factors,  both  by  the,  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Governments,  as  a  matter  of  supremo  importance 
at  the  then  juncture  in  affairs,  and  Major  "Dew’s  instructions  wore 
not  to  proceod  beyond  24  hours’  distance  of  tho  place.  The  factors 
accordingly  ordered  him  back  to  head-quarters  as  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  tho  Bibi  meant  to  resist,  and  tho  posts  captured  by  him 
wero  made  over  to  the  country  powers  to  protect. 

But  Chi raklcal  could  not  proceed  to  his  dominions,  as  8,000,  it 
was  said,  of  Tippu’s  troops  wore  still  in  and  about  Cannanore.  Tho 
factors  had  to  give  him  loave  to  remain  with  200  of  liis  men  in 
Telliclrerry  during  tho  monsoon,  for,  lie  said,  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  him  if  he  wore  to  return  to  his  districts  and  remain  in  hiding 
in  the  jungles  as  he  had  done  before.  Moreover  ho  could  not  now 
count  on  maintaining  hinisolf  in  the  jungles  m  the  manner  ho  had 
done  before,  namely  “  by  plundering  and  making  occasional 
depredations.” 

It  was  also  now  bocoming  ovident  to  the  factors  that  causes 
of  discord  botweon  Hindu  and  Mappilla  wore  likely  to  cause 
the  latter  to  favour  Tippu  rather  than  tho  British,  because  they  wero 
afraid  of  letting  the  “  Malabars  ”  have  “  authority  over  them  ” 
after  what  had  happened,  and  particularly  after  the  forcible  conver¬ 
sion  to  Islam  of  so  many  Hindus,  and  after  the  fearful  retribution 
which  had  been  wreaked  by  the  Hindus  in  many  places  on  their 
oppressors,  when  the  tide  of  victory  turned  in  favour  of  the  English. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Chief  reported  to  Bombay  that  the  Bibi 
was  still  holding  aloof  from  an  alliance  with  the  Company,  and  that 
the  reduction  of  Cannanore  was  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  however,  events  to  the  cast  of  tho  ghauts  had  shown 
that  the  British  wore  likely  to  cany  matters  all  their  own  way. 
On  July  24th,  nows  of  the  taking  of  Karur  by  General  Medows 
on  the  115th  Juno  arrived,  ancl  with  it  also  came  information  of  the 
triple  alliance  between  tho  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam  and  the  English 
having  boon  ratifiod.  And  on  August  fith,  a  letter  from 
General  Medows  arrived  stating  that  he  was  at  Coimbatore,  that 
nearly  all  tho  south  of  Tippu’s  dominions  was  in  his  hands  almost 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and  that  the  enemy  had  retired  up  tho 
ghauts  into  Mysore. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  the  Bibi  to  declaro  horaeif,  and  two 
days  later  (8th  August),  she  accordingly  signed  “  the  preliminaries  ' 
to  a  future  treaty  of  firm  alliance  and  friendship  ”  with  the 
Honourable  Company.  It  was  done,  however,  under  the  strictest 
secrecy  ;  two  officers  (Lieutenants  Lowis  and  Munro)  proceeded  to 
Cannanore  by  sea  at  night,  landed  secretly  there  and  obtained  the 
Brbi’s  signature  to  it.  The  terms  wore  that  she  was  “  whenever 
called  upon  ”  to-admit  tho  company’s  troops  to  garrison  the  fortress 
of  Cannanore  and  to  give  as  hostages  for  such  performance  tho 
1  Treaties,  etc.,  i.  XCVI. 
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husband  uf  her  oldest  daughter,  and  one  of  her  ministers.  On  these 
and  other  conditions,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dotail,  as  they  were 
never  carried  out,  the  Bibi  was  to  be  considered  as  an  ally  of  the 
Honourable  Company  “  in  the  same  manner  as  the  othor  Malabar 
princes,  their  allios.” 

Ton  days  later  Mr.  Pownoy  reported  that  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
had  thrown  off  allegiance  to  Tippu,  and  had  joinod 1  the  British. 

And  on  27th  September  1790,  Genoral  Medows,  the  Governor 
and  Cominandei'-in-C!hief  of  Madras,  entered  at  Coimbatore  into  an 
agreement-  with  “  ICishen,  Zamorin  Baja  of  Calicut,”  investing 
him  with  the  solo  management  of  all  tire  countries  heretofore 
included  in  the  province  of  Calicut,  which  are  or  may  bo  conquered 
by  tho  British  troops.”  Palgliaul  fort  and  district  and  certain 
adjacont  districts  had  just  then  been  taken  after  a  short  siege  of  this 
fort  by  tho  same  officer,  Colonel  Stuart,  who,  on  proceeding  with  an 
advanced  force  of  General  Medow’s  army  to  invest  and  summon  tho 
place  in  the  July  preceding,  had  boon  driven  back  by  the  violence 
of  the  south-wost  monsoon.  Wikis'1  gives  tho  following  account 
of  his  second  and  successful  attompt  to  tako  the  place  : — 

“  After  retracing  his  steps  to  Coimbatore,  this  officer  was, 
without  joining  head-quarters,  ordered,  with  augmented  means,  to 
prncood  to  Palgliaut.  Officers  who  had  served  in  tho  siege  of  1783 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  strength  of  tho  works,  as  being  composed 
of  long  blocks  of  granite,  so  built  as  to  present  the  ond  instead  of  the 
side  to  the  shot,  and  thus  resisting  tire  ordinary  means  of  effecting 
a  broach  ;  the  ordnance  was  therefore  prepared  on  a  respectable 
scale  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Moor- 
houso,  an  officer  of  distinguished  reputation.  Tho  preparations 
were  made  with  corresponding  care,  and  at  daylight,  on  tho  21st 
September,  two  batteries  opened  at,  distances  under  500  yards, 
one  for  enfilade  and  the  other  for  breaching  ;  tho  latter,  consisting 
of  eight  18-poumlers,  dismounted  at  their  first  discharge  six  of  the 
guns  opposed  to  them.  In  loss  than  two  hours  tho  fort  was  siloncod 
and  before  night  a  practicable  broach  was  effected.  Tho  opinion 
above  stated  appears  to  kavo  arisen  from  attempting  a  breach 
in  a  circular  tower,  and  the  reflection  of  shot  from  indirect  incidence 
was  ascribed  to  direct  resistance.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
breach  was  made  in  tho  curtain,  and  tho  error  was  practically  dis¬ 
covered.  Among  the  recent,  improvements  was  the  completion 
of  the  ditch  across  that  causeway  which  led  tho  assailants  of  1783 
to  tho  gate  ;  hut,  although  the  covered  way  had  been  improved, 
it  was  still  without  palisades,  and  in  a  considerable  extent  imma- 
diately  opposite  to  tho  broach ,  the  glacis  was  so  imperfectly  finished 
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as  to  leave  cover  immediately  under  its  crest :  of  those  defoots  the 
proper  advantage  was  taken  the  same  night.  On  reconnoitring 
the  covered  way,  it  was  found  that  the  besieged  retired  every  night 
into  the  body  of  the  place,  drawing  after  them  a  rude  wooden  bi-itlgo, 
which  was  replaced  every  morning.  The  defective  spot  was  imme¬ 
diately  seized  :  a  circular  plaoo  of  arms,  in  a  salient  angle  of  the 
covered  way,  was  next  occupied,  and  its  defences  rovorsod  ;  tho 
musketry  from  tho  crost  of  the  glacis  opposed  that  of  the  fort,  the 
gate  of  the  sortie  was  converted  into  a  battery  for  two  18-pounders, 
light  mortars  were  brought  up  to  the  position  first  seized  and  wove 
served  with  decisive  effect ;  the  ditch,  however,  was  still  to  bo  filled  : 
the  advanced  position  must  on  tho  ensuing  day  havo  remained 
insulated  until  it  could  bo  connected  in  tho  usual  manner  with  the 
trendies  ;  but  ail  these  labours  were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
impression  produced  on  the  garrison,  who  before  daylight  called  out 
that  they  desired  to  capitulate.  The  terms  were  soon  adjusted  in 
conversation  across  the  ditch,  and  soon  after  daylight  the  rude  bridge 
was  launched,  which  enabled  the  bo.siegers  to  occupy  the  place,  which 
was  found  to  mount  sixty  guns  of  various  calibres.  The  chief 
condition  of  surrender  was  effective  protection  against  the  Nayars, 
who  had  joined  Colonel  Stuart  and  wore  employed  in  the  blockade  ; 
but  on  the  fire  of  the  place  being  silenced,  eruwdod  the  trenches 
and  batteries,  anxious  for  sanguinary  retaliation,  which  it  roquirod 
very  exact  arrangements  to  prevent. 

“  Colonel  Stuart  arrived  before  Palghaut,  with  two  day’s 
provisions,  and  without  a  shilling  in  his  military  chest  ;  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  he  evinced  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Nayars  and  tho 
rigid  enforcement,  of  a  protecting  discipline  hadcauscd  his  bazaar 
to  assume  tho  appearanco  of  a  provincial  granary  :  the  fort  was 
ill-stored,  but  after  depositing  six  months’  provisions  for  the  garrison 
appointed  for  its  defence,  he  carried  back  to  his  Commaudor-in- 
Cliiof  one  month's  grain  for  his  wholo  army  :  tho  confidence  which 
his  conduct  inspired  in  this  short  intercourse  having  enabled  him 
to  pay  for  these  supplies  with  written  acknowledgments  convertible 
into  cash  at  the  conclusion  ol  the  war.” 

„  All  tho  Malabar  Chieftains1  had  thus  declared  for  the  British. 

Colonel  Hartley  had,  in  September,  moved  up  the  coast  from 
Alikkotta,  and  after  clearing  the  Island  of  Chetwai1  of  the  enemy, 
lie  took,  on  26th  September,  the  enemy’s  fortified  post  at  Chavakkad 
mounting  15  guns,  and  fifty  prisoners  were  captured  at  the  same 
time.  Proceeding  onwards  to  Foimaui,  he  then  turned  his  face 
eastwards  clearing  all  tho  country  to  the  south  of  the  Ponnani 
river,  and  by  tho  9th  October  he  had  reached  Palghant  already 
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taken  by  Colonel  Stuart.  And  there  he  remained  till  about  the 
20th  November. 

Meanwhile  affairs  to  the  east  of  the  ghauts  had  not  been  pros¬ 
pering  with  General  Medows.  Colonel  Floyd’s  detachment  sent 
out  to  forage  at  the  foot  of  the  Hassanur  hills  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
in  September  before  a  large  force  brought  down  the  Gajalhatti 
pass  by  Tippu  in  person,  and  it  narrowly  escaped  annihilation  before 
effecting  a  junction  with  General  Medow’s  own  force.  The  Mysorean 
army  was  better  equipped  and  General  Medows  never  suooeodod 
in  coming  up  with  it.  Tippu  threatened  Coimbatore,  which  was 
opportunely  strengthened  by  Colonel  Hartley,  who  despatched 
three  Madras  battalions  to  defend  it.  Tippu,  however,  managed 
to  take  Darapuram  from  the  weak  garrison  left  thoro  by  Gonoral 
Medows. 

In  August  the  Bombay  Government  had  despatched  Major 
Auclmmty  to  Teilichcrry  with  a  commission  to  act  in  concert,  with 
Colonel  Hartley  and  Mr.  Taylor,  and  with  orders  to  keep  ready  at 
Tellicherry  for  field  service  a  force  consisting'  of  one  company  of 
artillery  and  lascars,  three  companies  of  the  Bombay  European 
regiment,  and  the  2nd,  3rd  and  1 0th  battalions  of  sepoys,  all  under 
the  command  of  Major  Dow  for  co-operation  with  Colonel  Hartley. 

This  force  was  kept  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  Cannanoro  Bibi’s  attitude  again  excited 
suspicion. 

In  August  the  Chief  had  reason  to  think  she  was  really  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  got  rid  of  Tippu's  force  which  still  lay  at  Cannanore,  and  to 
facilitate  her  endeavours  and  give  her  confidence  a  small  party 
of  men  from  Tellicherry  was  sent,  under  protest  from  the  French 
at  Malie,  to  guard  the  passage  across  the  Mahe  river  so  as  to  provont 
Tippu’s  forco  in  the  south  from  communicating  with  that  lying  in 
and  about  Cannanore. 

On  September  z4th,  Mr.  Taylor  found  it  neoessary  to  take 
another  step,  for  the  misunderstanding  between  Hindu  and  Mappilla 
was  becoming  very  apparent  ,  and  the  Chief  to  quiet  the  fears  of  tho 
latter,  had  to  issue  a  proclamation  that  he  would  secure  both 
parties  on  their  ancient  footing. 

About  October  14th,  the  Bibi  complied  so  far  with  tho  terms  of 
her  engagement  that  sho  sont  away  Tippu’s  troops  from  the  place, 
and  Randattara  accordingly  once  more  passed  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
Company.  No  further  progress,  however,  was  made  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement,  and  in  order  to  forco  her  to  declare  herself, 
Mr.  Taylor  on  17th  October  despatched  a  battalion  to  take  possession 
of  the  Cannanore  fort.  Admission  was  refused  and  the  battalion 
thereupon  took  post  at  Agavr  in  order  to  protect  Randattara.  On 
the  19th  an  evasive  reply  was  received  from  tho  Bibi,  and  on  the 
21st  Mr.  Taylor  heard  that  Tippu’s  force  of  about  8,000  men, 
which  had  gone  only  a  short  distanoo  north,  had  again  returned 
to  Cannanoro. 
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There  was  now  no  uncertainty  about  the  fact  that  tho  Bibi  meant 
to  side  with  Tippu  and  oppose  the  Honourable  Company.  Mi'. 
Taylor  accordingly  wrote  to  Bombay  to  ask  for  sanction  to  besiege 
Cannanore,  and,  on  tho  22nd  October,  the  Princess  Royal  ketch 
belonging  to  the  Honourable  Company  was  sent  to  blockade  the  place 
by  sea.  Finally  on  the  5t,h  November  the  Bombay  Government 
“  justly  incensed  at  her  (the  Bibi’s)  prevaricating  if  not  treacherous, 
conduct  ”  determined  to  prosecute  the  siege  with  vigour. 

The  interest  in  the  narrative  at  this  point  next  centres  on  the 
movements  of  Colonel  Hartley’s  force  in  South  Malabar.  Having 
heard  from  Telliclierry  that  Major  Dow,  with  the  force  above 
detailed,  was  held  in  readinoss  to  join  him,  Colonel  Hartley,  on  13th 
November,  vroto  from  Pa'gliaut,  desiring  that  Major  Dow  might 
he  sent  down  the  coast  to  Ponnani  to  take  post  on  the  south  of  the 
river  at  that  place  and  to  await  further  orders.  Hut  the  Bibi’s 
hostile  attitude  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  as  soon  as  Tellicherry  had  been  reinforced,  Major 
Dow  was  sent  out  to  take  post  at  Agarr  with  three  battalions  in 
order  to  watch  the  movements  of  Tippu ’s  force  at  Cannanore  and 
to  protect  Randattara. 

Colonel  Hartley,  after  despatching  the  above  requisition,  next 
set  his  force  in  motion  from  Palgliaut  towards  the  west  about  the 
middle  of  Novomber.  On  the  22nd,  ho  was  at  “  Ometore  ”  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ponnani  river,  throe  miles  east  of  the  famous 
Tirunavayi temple.  His  object  was  to  keep  open  the  communi¬ 
cations  between  General  Medow’s  force  and  tho  west  coast  via 
Palghaut.  Martab  Khan  with  5,000  of  Tippu’s  troops  had  pushed 
southwards  across  the  river  and  had  busied  themselves  in  devasta¬ 
ting  the  country  as  far  as  Chavakkad.  On  hearing  of  the 
approaob  of  Colonol  Hartley,  this  force  retired  northwards  and 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  concentrated  on  Venkatakotta, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Tirunavayi.  On  December  1st  Hartley  reached 
Ponnani  and  remained  there  four  days.  On  the  5th  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Martab  Khan,  and  on  the  7th  captured  Venkatakotta 
with  3  guns  and  20  prisoners. 

Pushing  on  from  thc.ro,  Colonel  Hartley  with  only  one  European 
regiment  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys  with  their  usual  field  artillery 
came  up  with  the  enemy  on  tho  10th  and  won  a  brilliant  victory 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  records.  “  Ho  encountered  two  of 
Tippu’s  commanders,  Martab  Khan  and  Hussain  Ali  Khan,  at  the 
head  of  9,000  Tippu’s  men  and  4,000  Mappillas  on  the  plains  of 
Tervannengurry  ”  1  (evidently  Tirurangadi  in  Ernad  taluk)  “  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  instant.  After  a  smart,  action  the  colonel 
routed  Martab  Khan  with  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  and  put  them 
to  total  flight.  Tire  retreat  of  Hussain  Ali  being  cut  off  by  the 

1  Tn  Major  Dirom’s  “  Narrative  of  the  Campaign,  etc.”  London,  2nd  edition,  1794, 
p.  263,  tho  place  is  called  “  Triealore  which  is  evidently  Tirukkallur,  the  Hindu 
name  of  the  neighbouring  tomplo  and  fort.  Tho  locality  is  probably  identoial  with 
that  where  Humberstone  won  his  victory  over  Hyder  Ali’s  general,  Mulchdum  All 
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Highland  or  75th  Regiment,  he,  with  the  remaining  troops,  was 
obligod  to  fly  towards  the  fort  of  Tervannongurry,.  but  the  7th 
battalion  coming  up  with  him  before  he  could  effectually  enter  the 
fort  put  400  of  Iris  men  to  the  sword  in  the  covert  way.  Being  then 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tho  English,  Hussain  AH  loudly  called 
out  for  quarter,  which  being  granted,  he  surrendered  himself  with 
two  sirdars  and  900  men  prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  on  our  side 
during  this  action  is  very  trifling.  No  officers  killed — among  the 
wounded  are  Captains  Lauman  and  Blackford,  Lieutenants  Stuart 
and  Powell — none  dangerously,  but  the  latter,  it  is  supposed,  will 
lose  his  arm.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  independent  of  tho 
captured,  is  estimated  at  about  1,000  killed  and  wounded. 

“  Colonol  Hartley  finding  that  Marlab  Khan  had  retreated  to 
Berokia,  or  new  Calicut,  a  place  lately  .strengthened  and  considerably 
improved  by  Tippu,  pursued  him  thither-  without  a  moment’s  loss 
of  time.  On  tho  night  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  detachment 
Martab  Khan  again  fled  from  them,  and  carried  with  him  from 
thence,  on  elephants,  all  the  treasure  of  tho  place.  It.  is  supposed 
that  he  is  gone  towards  tire  Tambercherry  pass.  The  remainder  of 
this  garrison,  consist  ing  of  1,500  men,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the 
colonel’s  appearance,  who  consequently,  took  possession  of  tho 
fort,  guns,  etc.,  without  further  opposition.  Beypore  also  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him  immediately  with  a  considerable  number  of  vessels 
and  boats  laying  in  the  river.” 

Major  Dirom,  who  was  Deputy  Adjutant -Goneral  of  the  Army, 
put  the  enemy’s  losses  in  these  three  affairs  at 

Mon  killed, 

r,  wounded  and 

U  'x''  missing,  or 

prisoner.. 

December  10th,  Trioalore  ..  ..  3  2,000 

„  12th ,  Berokabad  ..  ..  60  1,300 

„  „  Beypore  .  .  . .  20  Evacuated. 

The  effect  of  these  operations  of  Colonel  Hartley’s  was  to  clear 
the  whole  of  South  Malabar  of  the  enemy.  It  only  remained  to 
offect  the  same  purpose  in  North  Malabar. 

After  determining,  on  5tb  November,  as  already  stated,  to  besiege 
Cannanore,  the  Bombay  Government  of  Goneral  Abercromby 
vigorously  set  about  thoir  preparations  for  this  end.  On  25th 
November  the  factors  heard  that  they  were  despatching  to  Telli- 
cherry  a  regiment  of  Europeans,  a  company  of  artillery,  two  of 
lascars,  and  the  12th  battalion  of  nativo  infantry,  and"  that  tho 
Governor  himself  was  coming  to  conduct  tho  operations.  Major 
Dow  was  despatched  with  three  battalions  to  take  post  at  Agair, 
as  already  stated,  on  the  27th  and  four-  companies  of  tho  Bombay 
European  regiment  were  held  in  readiness  on  Darmapattanain  -Island 
to  support  him.  On  the  4th,  5th  and  Gth  December  the  troops 
from  Bombay,  including  H.M.’s  77th  Regiment  (nine  companies 
strong),  and  Goneral  Aboreromby  himself  arrived.  H.M.’s  ship 
Phcenix  (Captain  Byron)  was  appointed  the  flagship  in  the  naval 
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operations  against  Cannanore.  On  the  13th 
Abei'cromby  with  his  force  of  3,000  to  4,000 
invested  the  plaoo. 

On  the  14th  the  siege  was  opened,  the  two  in 
Forts  Avary  and  Carleo,  were  captured  on  the 
17th  the  besieging  forco  having  mastered  all  th 
mancling  situations  round  th©  fort  and  town,  tl 
mitted  to  her  fato  and  agreed  to  an  uneonditioni 
Bibi  and  inhabitants  generally  were,  however,  i 
Abereromby  of  protection  for  thomsnlvos  and 
property  and  household  furniture.  All  military 
vessels,  grain,  etc.,  were  confiscated.  Future  n 
left  for  adjustment  afterwards,  and  meanwhih 
continue  “  to  exercise  justice  to  the  inhabitant! 
customs  in  all  eases  where  th  >  commandant  of 
does  not  interfere  ” 

The  Bibi’s  husband,  who  it  seems  had  always  headed  the  op 
tion  to  the  English,  died  during  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  an 
minister  and  heir  apparent  were  therefore  sent  as  hostages  tc 
English  campi.  Firm  thousand  of  Tippu’s  troops  found  in  the 
laid  down  their  arms  and  colours,  and  formal  possession  o 
place  was  taken  by  Captain  Wiseman,  who  marched  into 
St.  Angelo  and  occupied  it  with  the  taro  flank  companies  « 
battalion.  The  British  flag  was  hoisted  under  a  salute  fron 
batteries,  and  the  enemy  lost.  68  guns  by  the  capture. 

Thus  Cannanore,  the  first  placo  in  India  to  welcome*  Euroj 
to  Indian  shores,  was  the  last  of  the  important  places  in  Ma 
to  pass  into  the  conquering  hands  of  the  British. 

Thero  was,  after  this  and  after  Colonel  Hartley’s  brilliant  ex] 
in  tho  south,  but  little  left  to  do  for  the  establishment  in  Malah 
British  supremacy. 

Major  Dow  with  a  detachment  moved  against  Valarpath 
and  captured  thero  five  move  guns ;  but  the  Mappillas  and  : 
remains  of  Tippu’s  force  had  seized  Vadakkara  and  part  of  10 
tanad,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dispossos  them.  This  was 
without  difficulty  by  a  detachment  commanded  by  Captain  0: 
who  secured  twelve  guns  and  400  prisoners  at  Vadakkara 
Kuttippuiam,  the  Kadattanad  Raja’s  headquarters. 

All  Malabar  was  in  fact  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Brtish, 
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sentences  in  the  records  after  describing  the  above  affairs  “  Prom 
(.ho  repeated  treachery  and  notorious  infidelity  of  the  whole  Mappilla 
race,  rigid  and  terrifying  measures  are  become  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  from  them  the  execution  of  their  promises  and 
stipulations.  Lenity  has  been  found  ineffectual.”  General 
Aborcromby,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  takeaway  theirLarms 
and  prohibit  them  the  possession  of  any  weapons. 

The  narrativo  of  the  succeeding  events  may  be  related  in  a  few 
words,  as  the  scene  of  active  operations  in  the  war  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  ghauts.  On  December  12th,  1700,  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
Governor-General  arrived  at  Madras  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  General  Medows  was  at  this  time 
following  Tippu,  who,  with  his  superior’  equipments,  was  leading 
him  a  merry  dance,  and  who  was  now,  after  leaving  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tiurcliirappalli,  plundering,  burning  and  carrying  ruin  into 
tho  very  heart  of  Coromandel.  On  December  30th,  General 
Medows  received  orders  to  return  to  Madras  with  his  army  as  it 
was  clear  his  plan  of  operations  could  never  have  brought  the  war 
to  a  successful  close.  On  January  29th,  1791,  Lord  Cornwallis 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  at  Vellout,  18  miles  from  Madras, 
and  determined  to  strike  in  the  first  instance  at  Bangalore,  the 
place  second  in  important  e  in  Tippu’s  dominions,  and  afterwards  at 
Seringapatam  itself.  On  February  5th  the  army  began  its  march , 
and  on  the  1 1th  it,  concentrated  near  Vellore.  Bangalore  was  taken 
by  assault  on  March  21st,  and  on  May  1 5  ,b  Tippu  was  defeated  at 
Arikera,  close  to  Seringapatam.  But  a  week  later  (May  22nd) 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  carrying  Seringapa¬ 
tam  itself,  his  transport  having  failed  him,  and  he  destroyed  his 
battering  train  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort  against  which  he  had 
designed  to  use  it.  General  Abercromby,  with  his  force,  had  ascen¬ 
ded  through  friendly  territory  from  Cannanore  via  Irukkur  and 
Coorg  to  the  Mysore  frontier  and  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  army,  hut  on  receipt  of  intelligence  of  what  had  happened 
he  effected  a  safo  retreat,  to  the  coast  in  spite  of  a  large  force  sent  by 
Tippu  to  intercept  him. 

In  November  1791,  General  Abercromby  returned  once  more  to 
the  coast  from  Bombay  either  biinging  with  him  or  reoeiving  from 
Palghaut  all  the  means  of  a  good  equipment.  Again  ascending 
the  ghauts  he  made  his  first  march  from  the  head  of  the  pass  towards 
Seringapatam  with  an  effective  force  of  8,400  moil  on  January 
22nd,  1792.  On  the  25th  of  that  same  month,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
with  16,721  infantry  and  cavalry,  44  field  guns,  and  a  battering 
train  of  42  pieces,  offeetod  a  junction  with  the  Nizam’s  army  and 
501110  Mahrattas  under  Hari  Punt  at  Savendrug,  and  commenced 
his  second  march  on  Seringapatam.  On  February  16th,  the.  two 
armies  effected  a  junction  under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  and 
on  the  22nd  Tippu  was  1  forced  to  yield  to  the  allies  “  one-half  of  the 
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dominions  which  were  in  his  possession  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  ”  and  to  pay  “  three  croros  and  thirty  lakhs  of 
sicca  rupees.”  All  prisoners  wore  to  be  released,  and  “two  of  the 
throo  eldest  sons  of  Tippu  Sultan  ”  were  to  be  given  as  hostages. 

This  troaty  was,  as  contemplated  by  article  V,  only  preliminary 
to  “  a  defmitivetrcaty  of  perpetual  friendship.”  It  took  some  weeks 
to  adjust  the  exact  terms  of  thir-  further  “  definitive1  treaty,”  which 
was  signed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  on  18th  March  1792,  and  from  that 
date  “  Calicut,  83  taluks,”  valued  at  “  C.  Pagodas  8,48,765-5-4^  ” 
and  “  Palghautoherry,”  with  an  estimated  revenue  of  “  C.  Pagodas 
88.000,”  passed  finally  under  the  dominionoffhe  Honourable  East 
India  Company. 


Section  (G). 

THE  BRITISH  SUPREMACY. 

1792  to  Date. 

At  the  cession  of  Malabar,  in  the  manner  above  related,  to  the 
British  by  the  Treaties  of  Seringapatam, 2  dated  22nd  February  and 
18th  Maroh  1792,  the  country  was  found  to  be  split  into  a  number  of 
kingdoms  and  principe  lities,  a  prey  to  the  bigotry  of  its  late  Muham¬ 
madan  conquerors,  abandoned  by  its  prinoipal  landholders,  and 
distraotod  by  the  depredation  i  and  rapacity  of  tho  Mappilla  banditti. 

The  Joint  Commissioners,  whose  proceedings  will  be  stated  in 
some  detail  shortly,  thus  desoribed  the  territory  which  foil  to  the 
share  of  the  British  by  the  above  treaties  : — 

“  Malabar,  exclusive  of  the  two  merely  tributary  districts  of 
Corga  and  Cochin  (situated  at  either  of  its  extremities),  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  grand  divisions,  the  northern  and 
southern,  separated  by  the  Toorsbairoo  (Turasscri)  or  Cotta  (Kotta) 

“  That  to  the  northward  comprehending  the  ancient  Colastrian 
(  Kolattiri)  raugo  (raj)  or  kingdom,  now  dismembered  and  parti¬ 
tioned  out  nto  the  several  pr  ncipal  ties  or  districts  of— 

“  1st— Chericul  (Ohirakkal)  or  Colaslry  (Kolattiri)  proper  ; 

“  2,ul'y— Cot.tattu  or  Cotiote  (Kottayam  or  inflected 
Kottayattu),  annexe  I  to  which  was,  or  is,  Wynad  above  the  ghats 
(tho  former  peculiarly  noted  for  the  production  of  popper,  and 
the  latter  for  cardamoms)  ; 

“  3rdly — The  district  of  Carlinaad  (Kadattanad),  the  woods 
in  which  contain  abundance  of  neglected  cassia  or  wild  cinnamon  ; 

“  4thly— The  petty  township  and  contiguous  districts  of  Can- 
nanoi’e  (hold  by  a  Mappilla  family  possessing  also  tho  greater  part 
of  the  Laccadive  Islands,  and  which  is  much  respected  by  all  the 
others  of  the  same  tribe  throughout  Malabar) ;  and 
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“  ethly,  6thly  and  7thly— The  small  taluks  of  Irvonaad 
(Iruvalinad),  Corengotte  (Kurangot)  and  Randaterra  (Randattara), 
which  last-mentioned  place  had  become  subordinate  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Tolliohorry  in  the  manner  that  will  be  hereafter  pointed 

“  The  districts  to  the  south  of  tho  Toorshairoo  (Ttirasseri)  river 
contain — 

“1st — Coorimnaad  (Kurumbranad),  a  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  rajasbip ;  and 

“  2ndlv— Those  districts  that  formed  the  dominions  of  the 
Samoory  oi  Zamorin,  such  as  Pynaar  (Poyyanad),  with  Waroumbra 
(Vadakkampuram)  and  Cureumbra  (ICilakkampuram)  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Calicut  ; 

“and  to  the  southward  of  that  city  and  district,  the  countries 
of  Ernaad  (Ernad),  Shernaad  (Choranad),  Venkillycotta  (Ven- 
katt-akkotta),  Malapuram  (Malapuram).  Oapool  (Kappul),  Weenar- 
car  (Mannarakkad),  Cunumpoora  (Kar  inpula),  Narenganaad 
(Nedunganad),  and  Poonany  (Ponnani). 

Besides  wliich,  the , Samoory  claimed  to  be,  with  a  moro  or 
less  influence,  tho  paramount  sovereign  over— 

“  The  Nayarships  of  Pyoormulla  (Payyormala)  and  Poorwye 
(Pulavayi)  to  the  noTth  and  east  of  Calicut ; 

1  and  to  the  southward  of  the  Rajaships  of  Boypoor  (Boyporc), 
Perepnaar  (Parappanad),  Bettut  or  Vettutnaar  (Vettattunad), 
and  Tallapellie  (Talapalli),  called  also  Soukar  and  Chowghaut 
(Chavakkad),  including  tbo  Nayarship  of  Coulpara  (Kavalappara) 

“  And  ho  had  also  possessed  himself  of  the  more  full  and 
immediate  sovereignly  over  the  three  Nayarships  of  Colemgoor 
(Kollankodu),  Codovoura  or  ICoonvye  (Kotuvayyur)  and  Mungary 
(Mangara),  originally  a  part  of  the  Palghaut  (Palghat)  oountry 
“  So  that,  exclusive  of  the  residuo  of  this  last-montionod  distriot, 
and  of  the  three  lesser  Nayarships  of  Congad  (ICongad),  Manoor 
(Mannur)  and  Yerterra  (Edattara),  and  of  the  distriot  of  Coorim¬ 
naad  (Kurumbranad)  and  of  that  of  Velatra  or  Velnatera  (Vellatiri) 
in  the  southern  division  of  Malabar,  the  family  of  tho  Zamorin 
had,  by  a  continued  service  of  warfare  and  contest,  thus  reduoed 
(before  the  period  of  their  own  expulsion  by  yder  Ali  Khan)  to  a 
greater  or  less  dogree  of  subordination  and  dread  of  their  power,  all 
the  Raja’s  chiefs  and  land-holders  of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Toorshairoo  (Turassori)  river  [which  is  above  stated  to  have 
been  the  boundary  of  tbo  ancient  Colastrian  (Kolattiri)  kingdom] 
and  that  of  Cochin.” 

To  complcto  the  list  of  British  possessions  on  tho  coast  at  this 
time,  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  narrative  that  the 
following  had  already,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  and  more  or  less 
uninterruptedly,  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British  . 

(«)  Tolliohorry,  with  its  dependencies,  namely,  the  Island  of 
Dharmmapattanam  with  Grove  Island  lying  off  it,  the  distriot  of 
Randattara  (also  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners),  and  the  fort 
and  distriot  of  Mount  Deli. 
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(b)  Tho  Island  of  Chetwai,  retaken  from  the  Mysoreans  by 
Colonel  Hartley  in  1790,  and  rente  1  to  the  Cochin  Baja  at 
Rs.  40,000  pen1  annum.  And 

(c)  The  fort  and  territory  at  Anjengo. 

The  localities  of  most  of  tho  above  bits  of  territory  are  indicated 
in  the  sketch  map  given  at  paragraph  11  of  Chapter  IV,  iSootion  (6), 
and  further  details  of  the  precise  limits  of  oach  little  bit  of  territory 
will  be  found  in  that  section  itself. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  poacc  Lord  Cornwallis,  the 
Governor-General,  instructed  Coneral  R..  Aboreromby,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  under  date  the  23rd  March  1792,  to  enquire  into  the 
present  state  of  the  country  and  to  establish  a  system  for  its  future 
government,  but  to  lose  no  time  in  coining  to  an  agreement  with 
all  the  chiefs  for  some  specific  revenue  to  be  paid  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Such  of  tho  friendly  Rajas  whoso  territories  were  not  inoluded 
in  the  cession  were  to  be  allowed  the  option  of  returning  to  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  8th  article  of  the  Treaty,  or  of  remaining 
within  tho  limits  of  the  Company’s  territories  ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis 
promised,  in  conclusion  to  depute  two  Civil  Servants  from  Bengal 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  gontlomen  to  be  appointed  from  Bombay. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders  the  General  arrivocl  at  Cannanoro 
and  appointed  Mr.  Farmer,  a  Senior  Merchant,  and  Major  Dow, 
the  Military  Commandant  of  Tollicherry,  as  Commissioners,  and 
issued  instructions  to  them  under  date  tho  20th  April  1792,  to  pro¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  tho  country,  and  after  sottling  tho  amount  of 
tribute  to  bo  paid  by  the  native  princes  and  chiefs,  to  direct  their 
attention  to  collecting  materials  to  form  a  report  on  tho  most 
eligible  system  of  establishing  tho  Company’s  authority  on  the 
ooast.  The  states  of  Coorg  in  the  north-east  and  Cochin  in  the 
south,  which  were  included  in  the  cession,  were  made  tributaries 
and  included  in  the  object  of  the  commission. 

Before  proceeding  to  stato  in  detail  tho  measures  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  for  carrying  out  the  above  instructions,  it  will  bo  as 
woll  to  explain  that  tho  only  plan  on  which  this  can  bo  done  with  a 
view  to  giving  an  adequate  idea,  of  tho  labours  of  the  Commissioners, 
will  be  to  adhere  strictly  to  tho  chronological  method.  Tho 
narrative  will  necessarily  appear  disjointed,  but,  having  regard  to 
tho  vast  number  of  bits  of  iudopondont  territory  which  came  undor 
settlement,  this  cannot  be  helped. 

The  Bombay  Commissioners  began  at  Telliehorry  to  effect 
settlements  with  the  throe  northern  Rajas  of  Cliirakkal.  Kottayam 
and  Kadattanad,  whose  relations  with  the  English  from  a  remote 
period  have  already  boon  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  engagements  or  cowls  entered  into  in  1790  with  theso  chief¬ 
tains’,  the  terms  of  which  have  already'  boon  fully  described  were 
now  found  to  bo  “  not  so  comprehensive  as  could  be  wished,  since 
they  provided  for  the  emancipation  of  tho  Malabar  Rajas  from 
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Tippu  but  did  not  clearly  express  their  dopondonee  on  the  Com¬ 
pany,”  for  the  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  issued  on 
8th  April  and  31st  May  1790,  and  already  fully  described,  were 
received  only  after  the  execution  of  the  cowls.  These  instructions 
contained  clear  directions  as  to  the  terms  of  dependence  on  which 
the  chieftaim  were  to  remain  under  the  Honourable  Company,  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  boon  communicated  to  those  chiefly 
concerned. 

It  must  also  ho  hero  explained  that  with  regard  to  the  Chirakkal 
cowl  it  was  granted  to  Unni  Annna,  a  younger  member  of  the  family, 
who  assumed  the  namo  of  Ravi  Varma,  and  was  the  only  one  on  the 
spot,  the  real  head  of  the  house  having  fled  with  his  mother  to 
Travancore  ;  and  that  the  Kottayam  cowl  was  likewise  granted  to 
a  junior  member  of  the  family,  afterwards  known  as  the  robel 
Pazhassi  (Pychy)  Raja,  the  senior  Raja  having  also  taken  rofuge  in 
Travancore. 

Owing  to  the  terms  of  the  cowls  they  held,  the  three  northern 
Rajas  did  not  immediately  acquiesce  in  tho  Company’s  sovereignty 
over  them,  but  after  some  hesitation  thoy  soon  found  the  necessity 
of  relaxing  their  pretensions,  and  the  Kadattanad  Raja  was  tho 
first  to  agree  to  a  settlement1  on  25th  April  1792,  stipulating 
as  follows  :  — 

1st — The  Raja  to  remain  in  the  ex-eicise  of  all  his  rights  and 
authority  subject  only  to  tho  control  of  tho  Company  in  case  of 
oppressing  the  inhabitants. 

2ndly — A  Resident  or  Dmvan  to  reside  with  him  to  enquire 
into  any  complaints  of  oppression. 

3rdly  -Two  persons  on  the  part  of  tho  Company  and  two  on 
that  of  the  Raja  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  revenues  of  each  district. 

4thly— Amount  of  rovenuo  payable  by  each  subject  to  be 
ascertained. 

Stilly— Tho  Raja’s  tribute  to  be  settled  in  October  according  to 
the  appearance  of  the  crop2. 

fithly— Tho  Government  sharo  of  pepper  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Company  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  in  December. 

7thly — 1 The  remaining  popper  to  be  purchased  exclusively  by 
merchants  appointed  by  the  Company,  and 

8thly — Lessor  points  which  might  arise  from  time  to  time  to  be 
left  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  Chief  of  Tellichorry,  to  adjust,  and  the  whole 
was  to  he  considered  as  temporary  and  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  General  Abercromby  on  his  return  to  the  coast. 

Similar  3  torms  wore  next  accepted  by  the  Kottayam  and  Chirak¬ 
kal  Rajas,  and  measures  were  adopted  for  obtaining  a  valuation 
of  tlieso  districts. 

With  a  view  to  check  the  illicit  trade  in  pepper,  etc.,  carried 
on  by  the  French  at  Mahe,  the  small  district  of  Iruvalinad,  of 
which  frequent  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing 

1  TrcoltM,  ete.,  ii.  IV.  *  Treaties,  tic.,  ii.  Vand  VI, 
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narrative,  was  retained  under  tiro  direct  management  of  a  eovonaiited 
servant  subordinate  to  the  Tellichorry  Factory,  and  the  saino  sys¬ 
tem  was  likewise  extended  to  (he  district  of  Randattara ,  already  so 
often  mentioned  a,s  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Company  and 
the  Chirukkai  Raja. 

The  Bombay  Commissioners  noxt  turned  thoir  attention  !  o  Canna- 
nore,  another  of  tiro  Malayali  chieftainships,  whoso  relations  with  the 
English  from  a  remote  period  have  already  been  detailed  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  cliioffcainess  was  not  on  a 
footing  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  tho  Malabar  chiefs,  for  she  had 
basely  thrown  ovor  the  English  alliance  instead  of  assisting  the 
Honourable  Company’s  officers,  and  had  been  compelled  by  force  of 
arms  to  withdraw  from  her  alliance  with  Tippu. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  in  Cannanoro  being  the  commerco 
carried  on  by  the  Bibi  with  Arabia,  otc.,  and  the  produce  of  tho  Lacca¬ 
dive  Islands,  sho  was  called  upon  for  a  statement  of  the  produce  and 
value  of  her  country  preparatory  to  a  settlement. 

The  Commissioners  thon  proceeded  to  settle  the  case  of  the  fivo 
friendly  northorn  Hajas  whose  territories  lying  contiguous  to  IColat- 
tiri  proper  or  Chirakkal  on  tho  north  of  the  ICavvayi  river,  were 
not  included  in  tho  cession,  although  they  were,  prior'  to  Hyder  Ali’.s 
conquest,  under  the  suzerainty  of  tho  KolaUiri  family.  Hyder  Ali 
attached  their  territories  to  lus  Kacheri  of  Bedntir.  They  wore  tho 
Rajas  of  Nilesvavam,  Kumbla,  Vital  Ilegra  or  Beigada,  Bungor  and 
Chowtwara.  The  Nilasvaram  Baja,  although  he  was  granted  cowl 
bytho  factors  in  1790, obtained  permission  from  Tippu  to  return  to  his 
country.  The  Kumbla  and  Vitul  Hegra  Rajas  were  each  granted1 
a  pension  of  Rs.  200  by  tho  Company,  with  permission  to  reside  at 
Tellicherry.  As  to  tho  Bunga  or  Bungor  and  Chowtwara  Rajas, 
they  having  made  the  offor  of  their  services  vory  late  in  tho  war, 
it  was  not  cloemod  nooossary  to  extend  to  them  any  indulgence  of  tho 
kind.  They  had  to  return  to  their  country,  and  worn,  it  is  said, 
imprisoned  by  Tippu. 

Having  put  matters  in  train  for  a  settlement  in  the  north,  tho 
Bombay  Commissioners  noxt  repaired  to  Calicut  to  negotiate  with 
the  Zamorin,  who,  however,  delayed  to  attend  on  tho  Board.  The 
Commissioners  accordingly  made  a  sottloment  of  tho  Kurumbranad 
district  with  Vira  Vanria  Raja,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Kottayam  family  and  had  been  adopted  as  heir  by  tho  senior 
Kurumbranad  Raja.  The  latter  was  absent  in  Travancore.  They 
leased2  to  him  on  tho  27th  May  1792,  for  tho  sum  of  Rs.  1,40,009 
for  ono  year,  not,  only  tho  two  districts  of  Kurumbranad  and  Kola- 
kkad,  which  appertained  to  his  adoptod  family,  but  Rayyanad, 
Payormala,  Kiiakkampuram,  Vadakkampuram  and  Pulavayi, 
which  wore  then  understood  to  belong  to  the  Zamorin,  but  classed 
in  Tippu’s  schedule  under  tho  taluk  of  Kurumbranad.  This  Raja 
had  received  no  cowl  from  the  Tellicherry  factors,  so  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  condition  to  the  grant  of  the  above  agreement  lie  had  to 
etc.,  ii.  Ill  and  IX.  !  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  Vlioad  VIII, 
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acknowledge  that  the  Honourable  Company  “  alone  are  the  right¬ 
ful  sovereigns  ”  of  his  districts,  and  he  was  in  turn  appointed  tho 
Honourable  Company’s  “  manager”  to  “  colloct  tho  revonnos, 
administer  justice,  and  presorvo  the  peace  ”  of  his  districts,  and  the 
Zamorin’s  agents  were  required  to  settle  with  him  lor  sums  collected 
by  them. 

The  Bombay  Commissioners  next  learnt  that  General  Medows, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  the  course  of  the  war  operations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  had  allowed  the  Travaucoro  Raja  a 
controlling  power  over  the  Malabar  Rajas  ;  and  that  on  this  plea 
tho  Travaucoro  Dewan  ICeshu  Pillay.  hud  c  jlleeted,  in  the  name  of  tho 
Company  and  on  the  plea  of  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  various  sums  of  money  from  the  revenues  of  the  country 
for  tho  years  1790  and  1791.  Tire  question  as  to  whethur  he  should 
bo  mado  to  account  for  these  collections  occupied  some  of  tho 
Commissioner’s  time,  and  was  eventually  left  for  disposal  by  tho 
Governor-General. 

Tho  feud  between  Nayar  and  Mappilla  in  consequence  of  the 
comploto  subversion  of  the  ancient  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  these  classes  broke  out  afresh  about  this  time,  and  Major 
Dow  was  deputed  to  tho  Mappilla  districts,  and  a  cowl1  of  protec¬ 
tion  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  ICundotti  section  oi  the  Mappilla 
class,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Nayar  landholders. 

Tho  next  settlement  was  made  for  the  Ralghat  district  with 
Itta  Punga  Achehan,  a  younger  member  of  the  family,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  exercised  sovoroigu  authority  as  regunt  in  place  of  a 
superannuated  senior  Raja.  Oil  his  acknowledging  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  tho  Houorouablo  Campany  over  his  district  it  was, 
on  12th  July  1792,  leased2  to  him  for  one  year  for  the  net  sum  of' 
Rs.  80,000  after  allowing  for  charges  of  collection.  The  Zamovin 
had  drivon  a  wodge'1  through  and  had  acquired,  as  already  des¬ 
cribed,  a  large  part  of  tho  ancient  Palghat  territory.  In  this  agree¬ 
ment  with  Itta  Punga  Achehan  this  claim  of  tho  Zamorin  to  the 
Natuvallam  was  carefully  ignored.  And  on  tho  same1  day  tho 
Kavalappara  Nayar  acknowledged  the  Honourable  Company’s 
sovereignty  and  was  installed  in  his  territory  for  ono  year  his 
payments  being  iixod  at  Rs.  15,000.  As.  however,  tho  Cochin 
Raja  had  advanced  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Nayar’s  territory 
(Treaties,  etc.,  i.  Cl.  Article  III),  the  Nayar  was  further  bound  to- 
abide  by  the  docision  of  the  Honourable  Company  in  this  matter. 
It  may  bo  added  that  the  Nayar  shortly  a  fterwards  provod  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that  ho  was  really  independent  of 
the  Cochin  Raja,  and  a  decision  was  accordingly  given  in  his 
favour  on  this  point. 
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It  was  at  first  resolved  to  placo  tiro  Nayars  of  Kongad,  Jfannur 
anrl  Edattara  under  the  Palghat,  Achelian,  but  as  they  had  formerly 
taken  the  protection  of  the  Vellatiri  Raja,  they  were  ordered  to  pay 
their  revenue  through  that  Raja,  viz. 

its.  HOOKS. 

Kongad  . .  . .  . .  . .  1  ,+154  8 

Mannuv  ..  ..  ..  . .  1,344  2  S 

Edattara  ..  ..  1,505  8 

A  dispute  soon  horvovor  arose  between  the  Raja’s  family  and 
these  Nayare,  and  they  were  tho.icotbnvard  permitted1  to  pay 
revenues  direct  to  tho  Company. 

Their  territories  were  in  this  way  first  included  among  those  lor 
which  the  Vellatiri  Raja  next,  on  30th  July  1792,  undertook  to 
pay  a  sum  of  Rs.  38,41()|.  Tho  Vellatiri  or  Valluvakon  Rajas  were, 
as ' the  foregoing  pages  sufficiently  indicate,  tho  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  Zamorins.  The  reigning  chief  had  endeavoured,  by  favouring 
the  Mappillas,  to  counterbalance  the  influence  gained  by  tho  Zaino- 
rin  through  his  Muhammadan  subjects.  Mappillas  consequently 
abounded  in  this  chief’s  territory,  but  as  Muhammadan  immigrants 
woro  few  in  his  inland  tracts  he  had  perforco  to  recruit  his'MappilJa 
retainers  from  tho  lowest  classes  of  all — tho  slaves  o(  the  soil  or 
Chorumar.  Having  tasted  tho  swcots  of  liberty  undor  the  Mysorean 
rule,  these  Mappillas  did  not  readily  yield  submission  to  tho  ancient 
order  of  things  when  tho  Mysoreans  wore  driven  out.  Although, 
therefore,  tho  Vellatiri  Raja’s  districts  were  restored  "  to  tho  Raja 
for  management,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  ho  was  powerless  to 
repress  the  disturbance  which  speedily  aroso  between  Nayar  and 
Mappilla,  and  it  was  in  consequeneo  of  this  that  so  early  as  May 
1793  tho  Joint  Commissioners  had  to  resume  his  districts  and  manage 
them  directly.  Another  reason  for  direct  intervention  was  that 
this  chief  and  his  family  had  all  tied  to  Travaneoro,  and  that  they 
had  affordod  tiro  Honourable  Company  no  holp  whatever  in  the 
war  with  Tippu. 

In  settling  with  the  inhmtor  of  tire  Vellatiri  Raja  tho  Commis¬ 
sioners  learnt  that  it  had  beon  the  practice  with  Tippu  and  Iris 
fanners  to  exact  10  per  cent,  on  the  jama  or  annual  demand  for  the 
ohargos  of  collection  in  tho  southern  districts.  They  therefore 
took  this  extra  charge  to  account  and  increased  tho  amount  of  the 
Vellatiri  leaso  from  Rs.  38,41 0^  to  Rs.  41,604$; 

The  Parappauad  district  was  next,  on  11th  August  1792,  farmed3 
out  for  the  not  sum  of  Rs.  14,000  to  one  of  its  Rajas,  Vira  Vai-rna, 
one  of  the  few  membors  of  the  family  who  had  escaped  forcible  con¬ 
version  at  the  hands  of  Tippu’s  myrmidons. 

The  Vettattanad  district  was  next  leased  on  14th  August  1792, 
on  bohalf  of  tho  Raja,  by  his  minister  for  Rs.  34,807$.  But  this 
Raja  did  not  long  survive  ;  ho  died  on  24th  May  1793,  loaving 
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no  heirs  natural  or  adoptive  to  succeed  him,  and  his  estates  wore 
declared  to  have  passed  to  tho  Honourable  Company. 

Tho  settlement  with  the  Zamorin,  which  hacl  been  all  tho  w hilo 
under  consideration,  presented  various  difficulties.  During  the 
religious  persecutions  of  Tippu,  a  younger  member  of  the  family, 
Ravi  Varna,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  family  styled  Padi- 
nhare  Kovilakam  (western  palaco),  having  proved  himself  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Hindus,  obtained  from  General  Medows  at  Coimbatore, 
on  27th  September  1700,  a  cowl  1  in  tho  name  of  Kishnon  Raja, 
heir  apparent  of  tho  Zamorin,  who  had  lied  to  Travaneorc,  authoris¬ 
ing  the  latter  to  admnisitor  tho  revenue  of  the  country  during  tho 
war  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  an  equitable  poishoash  to  tho 
Company  at  its  termination.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  cowl  an 
agreement2  was,  on  the  18th  August  1702,  concluded  with  tho  fourth 
Raja  of  tho  Kizhakke  Kovilakam  (eastern  palaco),  on  bolialf  of,  and 
as  surety  for  the  Zamorin  for  Rs.  4,16,366],.  It  contained  sixteen 
articles,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  proceedings 
with  this  Raja. 

Tho  districts  leased  wore — 
in  Calicut — tho  ousba  and  Ramnad. 

in  Kurumbranad — Vadafekampuram  and  Kizhakkampuram, 
which  the  Kurumbranad  Raja  agreed  to  give  up  to  tho  Zamorin. 
in  Vottattanad — -Ponnani,  Choranad  and  Vonkattakkotta. 
in  Chavakkad — Chavakkad,  Nedunganad  and  Karimpuzha, 
in  Ernad — Eruad  and  Malapuram,  and 
in  Falghat — Kollangod,  Koduvayyur,  and  Manlcava, 
and  the  dutios  on  land  and  sea  customs  wore  also  likorvise  leased. 


As  a  mark  of  respoct  and  superiority,  tho  Rajas  of  Beypore, 
Parappanad  and  Vettattunad  were  required  to  pay  their  revenues 
through  the  Zamorin,  who  was  also  temporarily  vested,  “  as  in  the 
ancient  times”,  with  power  to  administer  justice  “  over  all  these 
potty  Rajas.” 

Tho  last  separato  district  settled  by  the  Commissioners  was 
with  the  Beypore  Raja  for  Es.  10,000. 

After  this  tho  Commission  separated  for  a  time,  Major  Dow  pro- 
coodiug  to  Cochin  and  Travaneorc  with  a  view  to  secure  3  the 
pepper  produce  and  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possiblo 
before  tho  arrival  of  tho  Bengal  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Parmer  remained  behind  and  entered  into  an  arrangomont  for 
the  mint  with  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  it  was  leased  for  Rs.  15,000. 
He  also  appointed  Mr.  Agnew  tho  Calicut  Resident.,  ns  Colleotor- 
Genoral  of  tho  southern  districts,  and  Mr.  Sunkhoot  as  Collector  of 
Palghat.  He  then  proceeded  to  tho  north  to  arrange  definitely 
with  tho  northern  Rajas.  There  ho  was  joined  by  Mr.  W.  Page, 
appointed  as  third  member  of  tho  Bombay  Commission. 
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The  Chirakkal  Raja’s  revenue  1  was  fixed  at  its.  50,000,  tho 
Kadattanad1  Raja's  at  Rs.  30,000,  and  the  Kottayam  1  Raja’s  at 
Its.  25,000  and  all  three  Itajas  now  acknowledged  the  full 
sovereignty  of  the  Honourable  Company  over  their  respective 
districts. 

Tho  articles  wore  similar  to  those  made  with  the  Zamorin,  with 
modifications  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  districts,  particularly 
in  tho  mode  of  purchasing  pepper. 

In  regard  to  tho  Bibi  of  Cannanovo  nothing  was  arranged.  Sho 
claimed  tho  restoration  of  tho  jaghirc  given  to  her  by  Tippu  in  lien  2 
of  four  of  her  islands  taken  by  him  and  attached  to  Canara,  and 
which  jaghire  had  been  resumed  by  the  Chirakkal  Baja.  She 
represented  also  that  she  had  been  obligod  to  mortgage  the  coir 
of  her  remaining  islands  to  Chovakkara  Mussa  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  former  wars. 

The  Chief  (Mr.  Robert  Taylor)  and  Factors  of  Tellieherry  wore 
on  31st  October  1792  appointed  Colleetors-General  of  the  northern 
districts. 

The  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  branch  of  the  Zamorin's  family, 
already  noticed,  possessing  great  influence  in  the  country,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  collection  of  the  distinct  of  Nedunganad  by  tho 
Eralpad  Baja,  the  managing  heir  apparent  of  the  Zamorin.  On  the 
strength  of  this  the  Padinyaru  K.  Baja  attempted  to  rendor  him¬ 
self  independent  of  the  Zamorin.  The  dispute  was  carried  on  to 
such  lengths  that  Captain  Burchall  was  obliged  to  seize  his  person  at 
Cherupullasseri.  He  died  there  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Zamorin  his  brother  and  nephew  were  put  under 
restraint,  and  released  only  upon  the  Kilakka  Kovilakam  Baja 
standing  security  for  their  good  behaviour  and  paymont  of  arrears 
of  revenue  amounting  to  one  lakh  of  rupees. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  progress  made  by  the  Bombay 
Commissioners  when  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Abcroromhy,  again 
arrived  in  Malabar,  followed  on  12th  December  1792  by  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Duncan  and  Charles  Boddam,  the  Commissioners  des¬ 
patched  from  Bengal  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  co-operate  with  those 
from  Bombay.  The  following  extract  contains  Lord  Cornwallis’ 
instructions  to  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Boddam  and  explains  the  scope 
of  the  Joint  Commission. 

Extract  from  the  Governor-General' s  instructions  to  the.  Commis¬ 
sioners  deputed  to  the  Malabar  Coast. — ■“  Third. — It  is  our  intention 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Bombay, 
you  shall  enter  into  full  investigation  with  a  view  to  ascertain  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible  the  general  and  particular  situation 
of  this  Ceded  country,  in  respect  as  well  to  its  former  as  its  late  and 
present  Governments,  as  far  as  may  be  requisite  to  enable  you  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  justice  has  heretofore  been  and  may  in 

‘  Treaties,  etc.,  ii,  XVIII,  XIX  and  XX. 

‘  Oonf.  p.  153,  foot  note. 
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future  be  more  advantageously  administered  to  all  classes  of  the 
natives,  the  nature  of  whose  several  tenures  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  and  of  the  principal  Rajas  and 
Nayars  and  Alappillas  throughout  that  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  to  be  specified,  accompanied  with  Estimates  and 
statements,  formed  on  the  best  materials  you  may  he  able  to  procure, 
of  the  amount  of  Revenue  which  these  several  Districts  arc  capable  of 
paying  and  may  be  equitably  assessed  at ;  together  with  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  their  interior  and  foreign  trade,  on  which  subject  you  will 
form  and  report  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving 
both,  in  such  maimer  as  shall  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the.  Commercial  Interests  of  the  Company  with  those  of  the 
natives,  and  best  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  Country  at 

“  Fourth. — From  the  several  Copies  of  Papers  (consisting 
of  the  Correspondence  that  has  hitherto  passed  on  this  subject) 
which  the  Secretary  will  furnish  you  with,  you  will  learn  what  pro¬ 
gress  lias  hitherto  been  made  by  Mr.  Farmer  and  Major  Dow,  with 
whom  Mr.  Page  lias  since  been  joined  in  the  Commission,  consisting 
of  certain  articles  agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  Rajahs  of 
Cartinaad  (Kadattanad)  and  others  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
Ceded  country,  by  one  of  which  the  amount  of  the  revenue  payable 
the  first  year  was  to  be  ascertained  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop 
in  October  last.  The  result  of  this  intended  inspection  you  will  no 
doubt  learn  on  your  arrival  at  Tellicherry  ;  and  besides  this  the 
Commissioners  from  Bombay  appear  to  have  since  concluded  a 
money  settlement  for  one  year  with  the  Zamorin  and  some  other 
Chiefs  of  the  Southern  Districts,  as  you  will  find  detailed  in  the 
latest  advices  received  from  Mr.  Farmer. 

"  Fifth. — Although  those  advices  show  that  the  general  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Ceded  countries  in  the  coast  of  Malabar  is  likely  to  fail 
considerably  short  (for  the  first  year  at  least)  of  their  estimated 
Revenue  Produce  as  contained  in  the  schedule  of  Jamabandi  furnish¬ 
ed  at  the  Peace  by  Tippu  Sultan,  we  think  it  nevertheless  probable 
that  your  and  the  other  Commissioners’  further  enquiries  may 
ascertain  the  revenue  capacity  of  the  country  to  be  at  least  mueli 
nearer  the  standard  at  which  it  was  ceded  to  us  than  the  amount 
of  the  Temporary  settlements  hitherto  made  seems  to  indicate  ; 
but  although  it  is  certainly  our  object  to  fix  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
Jama  as  payable  to  Ciovernmcnt  (and  we  rely  on  your  best  exer¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  gentlemen  from  Bombay  to  ascertain  the  real 
ability  of  the  country  in  that  respect),  yet  we  are  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  admit  and  act  upon  the  expediency  of  a  principle 
of  a  suggestion  which  you  will  find  urged  to  the  Commissioner 
from  Bombay  in  a  representation  made  to  them  on  tho  part  of  the 
Zamorin,  viz.  : — that  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  native  Rajas, 
Landholders  and  cultivators  to  the  Company’s  Government, 
and  encourage  them  to  improve  their  respective' Districts  and  in¬ 
crease  their  productiveness,  more  especially  by  replanting  the 
pepper  vines  wherever  they  have  of  late  years  been  destroyed, 
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their  Burthens,  that  is,  the  revenue  assessed  on  them,  should  in  the 
beginning  at  least,  be  in  general  lighter  than  that  exacted  from  them 
by  Tippu,  —in  which  view  wo  think  it  may  be  very  advisable  for  yon 
and  the  other  Commissioners  to  propose  to  the  several  Parties  a 
settlement,  either  for  their  respective  lives  or  for  such  a  term  of 
years  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  them,  with  a  moderate  increase 
(in  such  places  as  you  think  will  bear  one)  on  the  reduced  .Jama  that 
it  may  now  be  necessary  to  stipulate  for  ;  so  that  the  just  advan¬ 
tages  of  Government  may  in  some  degree  keep  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement.  of  the  country  under  that  system  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  which  your  researches  and  proceedings  will,  we  trust, 
enable  us  to  establish  in  it.  And  as  the  settlement  for  (he  first  one 
year  ending  as  wo  understand,  in  September  1793,  will  probably  be 
everywhere  concluded  before  your  arrival  on  the  Malabar  Coast, 
your  principal  attention  will,  of  course,  bn  directed  to  the  permanent 
adjustment  of  the  public  Revenue  to  take  place  from  that  period, 
for  the  first  year  of  which  series  (or  up  to  September  1794)  we  shall 
with  a  view  of  preventing  interruption  to  the  current  business  of  the 
country  or  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  its  improvement,  confirm  as 
a  matter  of  course  the  Jama  which  you  and  the  other  Commissioner* 
may  stipulate  for  eacli  district  ;  but  the  settlement  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  years  of  each  lease  you  and  they  arc  only  to  recommend  and  (as 
far  as  you  may  find  satisfactory  grounds)  conclude  with  the  several 
parties,  subject  by  ail  express  clause  to  our  ultimate  approbation 
or  alteration,  which  shall  be  signified  as  soon  after  your  report  as 
possible. 

“  Sixth. — The  establishment  of  a  Plan  for  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  the  several  Districts  being  a  point  the  effectual  attain¬ 
ment  of  which  we  have  above  all  others  at  heart,  we  rely  with 
confidence  on  your  experience  acquired  on  this  side  of  India  for 
your  being  able  to  determine  in  a  satisfactory  manlier  on  the  number 
and  constitution  of  the  several  Courts  of  Justice  that,  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  to  the  utmost  possible  degree  (as  far  as  the  state  of 
society  there  will  permit)  the  dispensation  of  equal  Justice  to  all 
classes  of  the  society  ;  and  if,  from  General  Aberoromby’s  presence 
on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  at  which  your 
proceedings  are  held,  he  shall  concur  with  you  in  opinion  on  those 
subjects,  or  in  those  plans  that  relate  to  the  collection  of  the 
Revenues,  or  to  the  management  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  wo 
shall  have  no  objection  to  find  either  one  or  all  of  thorn  begun  to 
be  carried  into  execution  (subject  to  our  ultimate  approbation) 
by  the  country  being  divided  provisionally  (even  before  your  final 
Report  to  us)  into  such  Revenue  Divisions  or  Colleotorships,  and 
Judicial  Jurisdictions,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  commercial  agencies, 
as  you  shall  intend  ultimately  to  propose  for  our  Confirmation. 

11  Seventh. — The  pepper  produced  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar 
constituting  (as  already  intimated)  a  very  material  Branch  of 
Commerce  to  the  Honourable  Company,  it  is  our  wish  that  a  Provision 
o  n  terms  of  perfect  fairness  to  the  natives  may  be  effected  in  all  the 
settlements  for  the  Revenue  payable  to  Government,  so  that 
3U 
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as  far  as  possible  it  may  be  made  good  in  the  natural  popper  produce, 
taken  at  a  fair  market  valuation  instead  of  money  payments,  leaving 
whatever  proportion  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way  to  bo  purchased 
by  the  Company’s  commercial  Agents  on  the  spot  on  the  footing 
(as  nearly  as  may  bo)  that  their  purchases  of  Investments  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Regulations  (with  which  you  are  acquainted)  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  Commercial  Department  in  Bengal ,  for  wo  are  aware 
that  on  the  footing  of  any  positively  exclusive  privilege  the  Com¬ 
pany  must  lose  in  their  Revenues  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  more  than  they  could  gain  by  rigidly  enforcing  a  right  to 
monopoly  or  purchase  in  any  other  mode  than  that  which  we  have 
thus  pointed  out. 

“  Eighth. — You  arc  also,  in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  and 
liberal  attention  to  the  rights  of  the  native,  to  include  in  your 
Report  the  information  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  respect  to  the 
General  state  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in  the  other  articles  besides 
pepper,  comprehending  (as  far  as  your  opportunities  may  admit) 
that  carried  on  in  the  Districts  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  and 
reporting  thereon  whatever  means  may  occur  to  you  for  securing, 
on  equitable  principles,  such  share  of  it  to  the  Company  as  former 
engagements  (which  Mr.  Porvucy,  the  Resident  with  the  Raja, 
will  be  directed  to  make  you  acquainted  with),  and  more  especially 
the  late  and  recent  exertions  in  favour  of  that  country  so  fully 
entitle  them  to  expect.” 

The  Governor-General  did  not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  notice 
(despatch  of  ]  8th  November  1792)  with  “  much  satisfaction  ”  the 
“  laborious  and  persevering  attention  ”  which  had  been  already 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Commission  by  the  Bombay  members 
of  it. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  United  or  Joint  Commission  was 
to  proclaim1  on  20th  December  1792  the  general  freedom  of  trado 
in  all  articles  except  pepper  which  was  hold  as  a  monopoly,  and  the 
institution  of  “  two  separate  courts  of  Equity  and  Justice  ”  at 
Calicut  on  1st  January  1793,  the  first  court  to  bo  presided  over  by 
the  members  in  rotation,  in  which  revenue  and  litigated  landed 
claims  were  to  be  investigated,  and  the  second  to  take  notice  “  of 
all  other  subjects  of  claim  and  litigation  not  relating  to  the  revenue 
or  landed  property.” 

They  further,  on  9th  January  1793,  sent  round  a  circular s  to  all 
the  chieftains  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  Revenue  of  their 
Districts,  forbidding  the  collection,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  of 
any  presents  or  cesses  such  as  had  been  customarily  prevalent 
before  tile  Mysore  Government  imposed  the  land  cess,  which  alone 
they  were  authorized  to  collect. 

About  tills  time  a  hill  tribe  called  Malasars  (Mala— hill,  and 
Ctrasar-.  lords)  in  Palghat  having  inopportunely  disturbed  a  Brahman 
festival  by  intruding  into  the  circle  for  the  relics  of  the  feast,  tho 
Palghat  Achclian  caused  the  headman  of  the  tribe  to  be  decapitated, 
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On  this  account  the  Commissioners  soon  afterwards  insisted  on  the 
Achchan  not  only  satisfying  the  family  of  the  deceased  Malasar, 
but  entering  before  Mr.  Lockhart  into  a  written  agreement 1  not  to 
exercise  in  future  any  criminal  jurisdiction  affecting  the  life  or  limb 
of  any  person  without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Government. 

Messrs.  Page  and  Boddam  were  next  deputed  to  Cochin  and 
Palghat  respectively  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  taluks  referred 
to  in  the  Cochin  Treaty  of  1790  and  Tippu’s  schedule  of  1792,  to 
enquire  into  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  Cochin  Raja  and 
the  Zaraorin  as  well  as  that  relative  to  three  taluks  between  the 
former  and  the  Travancorc  Raja,  to  adjust  with  the  Dewan  of  the 
latter  large  sum  of  money  said  to  have  been  unduly  collected  by 
him,  and  lastly,  to  settle  the  Cochin  Raja's  claims  on  Kavalappara, 
which  point  was,  as  already  stated,  decided  in  fa  vour  of  the  Nayar. 

While  these  Commissioners  were  engaged  with  the  above- 
mentioned  enquiries,  the  remaining  members  issued  a  proclamation 
of  general  amnesty  for  acts  of  homicide,  maiming,  robbery  or  theft 
committed  prior  to  1st  February  1793  as  a  means  of  inducing  the 
lawless  among  the  population  to  resort  to  honest  courses. 

The  Commissioners  likewise  prohibited  the  slave  trade  carried  on 
extensively  in  children  by  Mappilla  merchants  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  ports  of  Mahe  and  Cochin  respectively. 

It  was  becoming  very  apparent,  that  the  breach  between  the 
Mappillas  and  the  Nayars,  particularly  in  the  Vellatiri  district, 
was  very  wide.  The  Raja  was  found  to  be  powerless  to  prevent 
outrages  of  all  kinds  by  Mappillas,  or  to  punish  them  when  the 
culprits  were  known.  Moreover,  on  the  outskirts  of  this  lawless 
tract  of  country  there  dwelt  a  tribe  of  what  were  in  those  days 
called  “  jungle  ”  Mappillas,  who  were  banded  together  under 
chiefs  and  who  subsisted  on  the  depredations  committed  on  their 
neighbours.  The  best  known  chief  of  these  banditti  was  styled 
Elampulassori  Unni  Mutta  (Mussa)  Muppan,  who  had  a  loopholed 
and  fortified  house  in  the  jungles  at  the  foot  of  the  ghats  at  a  place 
called  “  Tercangnanor  ”  in  the  records,  and  who  kept  a  retinue 
of  a  hundred  armed  men.  He  declined  to  submit  to  the  Honourable 
Company’s  protection  when  asked  to  do  so  by  one  of  the  Company’s 
military  officers,  unless  he  were  granted  a  pension,  because  he  said 
his  followers  had  no  means  of  subsistence  beyond  xohat  they  could 
get  by  robbing  their  neighbours. 

But  in  addition  to  professional  robbers  like  this,  the  Vellatiri 
district  swarmed  with  Mappillas  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
exactions  of  the  P^aja’s  Hindu  agents  employed  in  collecting  the 
revenue,  who  resorted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  British  officers 
quartered  in  those  districts  in  command  of  troops,’  to  the  most 
cunning  devices  for  procuring  military  aid  to  support  their  extor¬ 
tionate  demands  on  the  inhabitants.  The  latter  were  in  constant 
dread  of  being  deprived  of  their  lands  by  the  Nayars,  and  of  their 
being  thus  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  support. 
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The  Commissioners  had  meanwhile  also  been  busy  with  a  plan 
for  the  general  government  of  the  ceded  countries,  and  this  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  it  was 
duly  proclaimed  in  the  Governor’s  presence  at  Calicut  on  the 
18th  March  170:?.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Farmer’s  Diary 
describes  briefly  the  ceremony  which  took  place  on  the  occasion. 

The  Diary  entry  runs  as  follows 

Calicut,  18th  March  1793. 


“  Diary  of  the.  Proceedings  of  William  Gamull  Farmer,  Esquire, 

Supravisor  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  Malabar. 

“This  day,  by  appointment  of  the  Honorable  Major-General 
Robert  Abercromby,  President  and  Governor  of  Bombay,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service  present  at  Calicut  were  summoned 
to  attend  at  the  Government  House,  late  the  English  Factory,  where 
the  Commandant  of  the  troops  likewise  attended  with  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  officers  and  other  gentlemen. 

“  The  Battalion  of  grenadiers,  forming  two  lines,  was  drawn  up 
on  the  road  leading  from  the  General’s  encampment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  House. ;  the  General  was  saluted  with  nineteen  guns  from  six 
field-pieces  in  passing  through  the  lines. 

“  Being  arrived  at  the  Government  House,  Major-General 
Abercromby  read  before  all  the  persons  assembled  the  following 
letter  of  instructions,  which  was  then  delivered  to  the  Supravisor 

“  ‘  To  Williams  Gamull  Farmer,  Esq. 

“  ‘  Sir, 

“  1  You  are  apprised  of  the.  reasons  that  have  induced  mo  to  form 
a  temporary  Government  for  the  ceded  country,  and  the  motives 
that  have  actuated  me  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate. 

“  '  The  sovereignty  acquired  in  these  Provinces  by  the  Honara- 
ble  Company  imposes  serious  duties  on  their  representatives  ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  ranks  of  subjects 
to  administer  unbiassed  justice  according  to  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  but  meliorated  by  the  influence  of  our  milder  institutions, 
to  respect  religious  opinions  and  established  customs,  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  Government  by  a  fair  and  equal  assessment, 
to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  free  intercourse  and  commerce,  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  superior  class  of  subjects  as  far  as.  is  consistent 
with  the  general  good,  in  fine  to  introduce  good  order  and  govern¬ 
ment  where  anarchy,  oppression,  and  distress  have  long  prevailed. 

“  ‘  These,  Sir,  are  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Honorable  Com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  ;  a  knowledge  of  these  duties  actuated  the 
Commissioners  in  recommending  a  system  of  government,  and 
these  must  actuate  you  in  the  execution  of  it. 
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“  ‘  The  general  rules  by  which  you  will  be  guided  are  clearly 
defined,  and  particular  instructions  will  be  framed  for  the  several 
Departments  under  your  control.  In  addition  to  those  instructions, 
I  have  to  request  you  will  remember  that  abuses  are  more  easily 
prevented  than  remedied.  The  principle  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  to  seek  emolument  or  create  places  for  persons,  but  to 
grant  moderate  salaries,  and  hold  out  to  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
the  younger  servants  the  honorable  and  liberal  situations  that 
superior  stations  admit  of.  You  will  also  recollect  and  impress  it 
on  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen  under  you  that  it  is  an  arduous 
task,  and  requires  zeal  and  exertion  to  fill  with  propriety  newly 
established  officers  under  a  Government  recently  formed  I  ms  zeal 
is  expected  from  vou  ;  without  it  every  effort  to  establish  will  but 
weaken  our  influence,  and  where  merit  is  so  indispensably  required, 
it  will  be  properly  noticed  and  rewarded. 


“  ‘  To  enable  you  to  enter  on  the  execution  of  your  office,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  by  authority  of  powers  vested  in  me,  I  hereby 
appoint  you  to  assume  the  temporary  management  of  the  coded 
countries  under  the  name  and  title  of  Supravisor  and  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  countries  henceforth  to  bo  denominated  the  Province 
of  Malabar. 


“  ‘  You  will  be  subject  to  such  orders  ancl  directions  as  you  may 
receive  from  Government,  or  the  Commissioners  may  think  proper 
to  give  you,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Commission  you  will 
assume  the  same  powers  over  the  Chiofship  of  Tellicherrv  as  are  now 
held  by  them. 

“  ‘  Wishing  yon  success  in  the  execution  of  your  duty, 


“  ‘  I  have,  etc., 

(Signed)  Robert  Aberoromby.’ 


“  After  the  delivery  of  this  letter  the  Government  thus  established 
was  saluted  by  twenty-one  guns  from  the  field-pieces  placed  in  front 
of  the  Government  House. 

“  The  following  oaths  were  then  taken  by  the  Supravisor ; — 

“  Revenue  oath. 

“  I,  William  Gainull  Parmer,  do  promise  and  swear  that  I  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  endeavours,  well  and  faithfully  execute  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  revenue  reposed  in  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  me  by  the  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  that  I  will  not  demand,  take  or  accept,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person  for  my  use,  or  on  my 
behalf,  of  or  from  any  Raja,  Zemindar,  Talukdar,  Poligar,  Renter, 
Ryot,  or  other  person  paying  or  liable  to  pay  any  tribute,  rent,  or 
tax  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  said  United  Company,  any  sum  of 
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money  or  other  valuable  thing  by  way  of  gift,  present  or  otherwise, 
over  and  above,  or  besides  and  except  the  actual  tribute,  rent,  or 
tax  authorized  to  be  taken  by  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  United 
Company,  and  that  I  will  justly  and  truly  account  and  answer  for 
the  same  to  tho  said  United  Company. 

“  So  help  me  Cod  I 

“  (Signed)  W.  G.  Farmer. 


“  Calicut,  / 

“  184*  March  1793./ 

“  Sworn  to  before  me. 

“  (Signed)  Robert  Aberoromby. 

“  Phouzdarry  oath. 

“  I,  William  Gamull  Farmer,  Supravisor  of  the  Province  of 
Malabar  and  entrusted  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  with  Phouzdarry 
jurisdiction,  do  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  exert  my 
best  abilities  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  District  over 
which  my  authority  extends,  and  will  act  with  impartiality  and 
integrity,  neither  exacting  or  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
fee  or  reward  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  my  office  other  than 
such  as  the  orders  of  Government  do  or  may  authorize  me  to  receive. 

“  So  help  me  God  I 

“  (Signed)  W.  G.  Farmer. 

“  Caliout,  -i 
“  184*  March  1793./ 

“  Sworn  to  before  me. 

“  (Signed)  Robert  Abercromby. 

“  Sadar  Adalat  oath. 

“  I,  William  Gamull  Farmer,  Supravisor  and  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Province  of  Malabar,  do  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  knowledge  and  judgment,  without  fear,  favor, 
promise  or  hope  of  reward,  and  that  I  will  not  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  present  or  nuzzer,  either  in  money  or  in  effects  of  any 
kind,  from  any  party  in  any  cause,  or  from  any  person  whatsoever, 
on  account  of  any  suit  to  be  instituted,  or  which  may  lie  depending, 
or  have  been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Sadar  Adalat  under  my  juris¬ 
diction,  nor  will  I  knowingly  permit  any  person  or  persons  under 
my  authority,  or  in  my  immediate  service,  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  present  or  nuzzer,  either  in  money  or  in  effects  of 
any  kind,  from  any  party  in  any  cause,  or  from  any  person  whatso¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  any  suit  to  be  instituted,  or  which  may  be 
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depending,  i 


i  been  decided  in  the  Court  of  Sadnr  Adalat 
under  my  jurisdiction,  and  that  I  will  render  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  all  sums  received  for  deposits  on  causes,  and  lees  of  court, 
and  of  all  expenditures. 


“  So  help  me  God  ! 


“  (Signed)  W.  G.  Farmar. 


“  Caliout, 


“  18ft  March  1793.}1 

“  Sworn  to  before  mo. 

“  (Signed)  Robert  Aberoromby. 

« James  Stevens,  Esquire,  next  took  the  necessary  oaths  as 
Superintendent  of  the  southern  Districts.  Mr.  Augustus  William 
Handley  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Supravisor,  and,  as  such,  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Adalat  at  Calicut,  then  also  took  the  oaths  appointed. 

“  After  this  Major-General  Aberoromby  withdrew  with  the  same 
ceremony  he  entered,  the  field-pieces  saluting  him  with  nineteen 

“  The  principal  natives  paid  their  respects,  ft  was  remarked 
ns  a  propitious  omen  tlurt  the  .lay  of  fixing  a  government  for  the 
Malabar  Coast  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  it  was 
coded  by  Tippu  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  kurl 
Cornwallis  at,  Seringapatam  on  the  18th  March  1 702.’ 

Tim  Governor,  before  his  departure  from  the  coast,  further 
issued  a  circular  1  to  all  the  Rajas  and  Chiefs  explaining  the  purport 
and  object  of  the  measure  which  had  thus  taken  effect.  Agreeably 
to  the  plan,  the  ceded  country  was  called  the  “  Province  of  Mala¬ 
bar  ”  and  divided  into  two  superintendencies,  with  a  middle  divi¬ 
sion  directly  under  a  Supravisor,  as  he  was  called,  with  superior 
political  revenue,  and  judicial  powers  and  full  control  over  the  two 
Superintendents.  His  scat  was  fixed  at  Calicut.  The  Superin¬ 
tendents  had  revenue  and  magisterial  powers.  Jhe  headquarters 
of  the  Northern  Superintendent  were  fixed  at  Tellicherry,  with  the 
districts  from  Chirakkal  to  Kurumbranad  and  Coorg  under  his 
control  The  Southern  Superintendent  was  stationed  at  Chera- 
v^pullasseri,  in  charge  of  the  districts  from  Parappanad  to  Chetwai 
together  with  the  Cochin  tribute.  The  military  force  stationed  on 
the  coast  was  subject  to  the  sole  requisition  of  the  Supravisor 
except  in  cases  of  “serious  emergency.”  The  Supravisor  and 
Superintendents  had  also  a  number  of  assistants  under  them  and 
the  Senior  Assistant  was  Judge  and  Magistrate  at  Calicut.  There 
was  td  be  only  one  mint  for  the  whole  country,  under  the  control 
of  the  Supravisor  at  Calicut.  All  interior  customs  were  to  be  aboli- 
shed  and  duties  on  foreign  exports  and  imports  were  to  be  collected 
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by  Government.  The  Senior  Commissioner,  Mr.  Parmer,  was  made 
^thc  first  Supra  visor,  and  lie  thereupon  vacated  his  seat  on  the 
Commission.  Messrs.  Galley  and  Stevens  were  appointed  Northern 
and  Southern  Superintendents  respectively  and  Mr.  Handley  as 
Senior  -UsisHnt  The  remaining  members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
then  continued  their  labours,  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  as 
President. 


The  Coorg  tribute  was  next  settled1  at  Rs.  24,000  per  annum. 
But  disputes  early  oommeneod  between  this  Raja  and  Tippu  relative 
to  their  respective  boundaries,  and  the  latter’s  vakils  complained 
also  of  the  Kottaya.n  Raja  taking  Wynad,  which  district  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  then  of  opinion  was  not.  ceded  by  the  treaty.  Iwo 
of  them  Mr.  Duncan  and  Major  Dow,  next  proceeded  to  Cannanore 
to  enquire  into  the  alleged  mortgage  of  the  Laccadive  Islands  to 
Chovakkarn  Mussa  and  the  land  taken  from  the  Bibi  by  the  Chirak- 
knl  Raja.  There  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Page  from  Palgliat,  and 
engagements  2  were  taken  on  the  1  ltli  and  13th  April  1793  from  the 
Bibi "bimling  her  to  pay  up  arrears  and  to  pay  a  “  moiety  of  what¬ 
ever  is  the  produce  of  my  country  according  to  the  funds  thereof, 
and  out  of  the  Rs.  20,000  annual  profit  which  I  reap  from  my 
trade  with  the  Laccadives,  1  am  also  to  pay  the  half  to  Govern¬ 
ment,”  And  further  stipulations  provided  for  the  future  revision 
of  the  estimate  of  income,  and  for  the  sequestration,  if  need  lie, 
of  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  islands  and  of  the  islands  them¬ 
selves. 


The  pepper  monopoly3  was  next  abolished  in  the  south,  while 
in  the  north  it  was  limited  to  one-half  of  the  produce  to  be  taken 
in  kind.  Owing  to  some  clashing  between  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Joint  Commission  and  by  the  Supravisor  respectively, 
a  Uniform  system  of  dealing  with  the  pepper  produce  throughout 
the  province  was  not  introduced. 

The  Commissioners  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Honourable  Company’s  mortgaged  district  of  Randattara,  and 
an  agreement 4  was  on  26lk  April  1793  entered  into  with  the 
Achehanmar  or  Chiefs  of  that  district,  that  on  condition  of  the 
revenue  of  their  estates  being  estimated  at  20  per  cent  on  garden 
produce  and  15  per  cent  on  rice  lands,  the  rates  which  had  prevailed 
since  1741,  when  the  province  was  first  mortgaged  6  to  the  Company, 
and  with  an  exemption  in  favor  of  temple  lands  and  of  their  own 
houses,  they  renounced  all  future  right  to  manage  the  district  after 
the  native  fashion,  with  its  fines  and  millets  and  presents  and  succes¬ 
sion  duties. 

The  waste  lands  of  this  district  having  been  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Government,  a  number  of  Native  Christians  who  had 
fled  from  Canara  and  Mysore  in  consequence  of  Tippu ’s  persecutions 
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were  -allowed  to  settle  with  thoir  families  on  the  waste  lands  in 
Randattara,  and  were  granted  advances  of  money  to  carry  on 
cultivation. 

Truvalinad,  the  district  of  the  Nambiars. 1  which  was  a  most 
■  ant  tract  of  country  to  the  Honourable  Company  in  the  early 
ITS  U,e” SlSen-y  Factory,  was  next  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  district  had  been  in  a  disturbed  state  owing 
to  the  mutual  animosities  and  jealousies  or  the  iNambiars  themselves 
and  to  the  confused  method  in  which  they  conducted  the  admini¬ 
stration  It  was  very  necessary  to  protect  the  lower  classes  of  the 

iould  have  taken  the  opportunity,  if  it  had  been  all orded  them 
of  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  I  heir  p< inrer  iicit.li uoiiis 
and  subjects.  The  riommissioners  .accordingly,  on  the  141 .  May 
pm  took  from  them  an  agreement  *  to  protect  the  poorer  c  ass  of 
landholders  and  to  put  an  end  to  the.  exaction  of  the  feudal  fines 
and  mulcts  and  duties  and  presents  which  had  formerly  been 
customary  and  further  arranged  that  the  Nambiars  were  to  conclude 
a  detailed  settlement  *  with  Mr.  Galley  the  Northern  Superm- 
tended,  at  Tcllichcrry.  An  allowance  oil  (  per  cent  on- the 
Government’s  moiety  of  Revenue  was  granlcd  to  the  Nambnus  toi 
their  support  and  comfort.”  > 

It  may  he  noted  in  passing  that  the  Honourable  Company  s 
officers  had  had  for  many  years  previously  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  the  organisation  of  this  petty  c an^fJ  ° 
care  displayed  by  the  Commissioners  in  protecting  the  rights  oi  the 
lower  orders  of  landholders  in  this  district  should  have  been  extended 

widely  &XZ2LZ 

auaZ^y'^rVhe  persons  of  those  who  resided  thereon,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  accepted  the  view  that  janmam  right  was  a  tight  to  the 
mil  the  vhnum  dominium,  of  Latin  jurists,  and  as  such  they 
proceeded  shortly  afterwards,  as  will  be.  presently  seen,  to  set 
forth,  and  lo  direct  the  Courts  to  act  upon,  that.  European  ihea. 

The  Commissioners,  after  some  unsatisfactory  negotiations  with 
the  northern  rajas,  returned  to  Calicut.,  where  they  on  18th  May 
1798  accepted  the  (as  it  appeared  to  them  at  the  time)  agreeable 
proposal  *  of  the  Kurumbrana.l  Raja  to  appoint  a  person  on  the 
part  of  the.  Company  to  assist  in  his  collections  for  the  ensuing 
year  on  the  result  of  which  a  permanent,  lease  might  be  gi anted  to 
him  ’not  only  for  the  district  of  Knrumbranad,  but  also  for  Kotta- 
Vam  and  Parappanad,  which  were  hi  the  possession  of  lus  two 
nephews  of  the  Kottayam  family,  over  whom  it  was  alleged  lie  pos¬ 
sessed-entire  ascendency.  The  latter  district  had  fallen  to  the 
family  byfadoption  and  by  the  recent  death  of  the  old  P^aPPa"^ 
Raja!  As  after  events  fully  proved,  however,  the  Kottayam 
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nephew  of  Kurumbranad — the  famous  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  was 
not  amenable  to  control  by  his  uncle,  and  the  uncle  was  powerless 
to  execute  his  own  orders  in  the  Palassi  country.  He  further  agreed 
subsequently  to  relinquish  the  districts  of  Payyanad,  Puluvayi  and 
Payyormala,  which  had  been  included  in  the  first  agreement  entered 
into  by  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  Mappillas  of  the  south  began  t.o  give  trouble. 
Major  Dow  was  deputed  a  second  time  to  settle  with  the  robber  chiefs 
Haidros  and  Unni  Mutta  Muppan,  but  as  they  were  refractory, 
Captain  Burchall  marched  against  Unni  Mutta  and  surrounded  his 
fortified  house.  The  robber  chief,  however,  made  a  desperate  sally 
and  escaped.  Bui  some  of  his  noted  followers  were  captured  and  his 
lands  sequestered. 

Meanwhile,  encouraged  by  their  success  with  the  Kurumbranad 
Raja,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  negotiate  the  same  sort  of 
agreement  with  the  Zamorin,  whose  chief  Minister,  Shamnath,  they 
had  engaged  to  assist  in  the  work  and  further  to  institute  a  canongoo 
establishment  throughout  the  country  to  bring-into  and  keep  in  order 
the  accounts  of  each  district,  and  to  act  as -local  assistants,  guides 
and  intelligencers  to  the  servants  of  Government  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  to  serve  as  checks  upon  undue  exactions  on  the  part 
of  the  Rajas.  To  these  two  points  the  Zamorin  was  induced  on  20th 
June  1793  to  give  his  assent 1  on  condition  of  an  adequate  provision 
being  made  for  his  family.  He  further  agreed  to  give  up  his  right  t.o 
customs  and  transport,  duties,  he  being  allowed  to  keep  accounts  of 
the  receipts  in  (lie  Company's  custom  houses.  In  regard  to  the 
mint  a  compromise  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners  that  the 
general  direction  should  remain  exclusively  under  the  Company* 
but  that  the  Raja’s  people  should  assist  in  the  details  of  the  business, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  half  the  profits. 

Similar  terms3  were  accepted  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Rajas  of 
ICadattanad  and  Kurumbranad,  the  latter  making  separate  similar 
engagements  also  for  Kottayam  and  Parappanad.  Shortly  after 
these  arrangements  had  been  made,  Mr.  Boddam  rejoined  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  Palghat.  Itta  Punga  Achchan,  who  had  settled  with 
the  Bombay  Commissioners  for  the  first  year’s  lease,  had  shot  himself 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Itta  Kombi  Achchan.  The 
latter  had  imprisoned  a  rival  claimant,  to  the  raj,  by  name  Kunji 
Achchan,  but  on  the  arrival  at  Palghat  of  the  deputed  Commissioner, 
the  latter  was  set  free. 

Similar  terms3  to  those  arranged  with  the  aforesaid  Rajas  had 
been  made  on  21st.  June  1793  with  the  managing  Achchan,  hut  with 
an  addit  ional  clause  restricting  him  from  the  exercise  of  any  judicial 
authority  in  consequence  of  the  beheading  of  the  Malasar  already 
alluded  to. 
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Similar  terms  1  to  those  made  with  the  Achohon  were  likewise 
arranged  with  the  Nayars  of  Kavalappara,  Kongad,  Mnnnur  and 
Edattara,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  the  Achchan  and  of 
the  three'last- named  Nayars  the  Commissioners  agreed  ' 
bllshment  at  Palghat  of  an  inferior  Court  subordinate  to 
Superintendent  for  the  trial  ol  small 
quarrels,  brawls  and  affrays. 

The  Chirakkal  Raja  also  at  length, 
the  terms,  and  the  Beypore  Raja  hkew  ------- 

similar  to  that  entered  into  by  the  Palghat  Ache! 

The  deeds  were  all  forwarded  to  the  Supravisor  with  directions  to 
appoint  Tahsildars  or  Collectors  in  the  several  districts  wiU>  subordi¬ 
nate  Parbutties  and  Menons,  exclusive  of  Unongoes,  vho  weio 
separately  furnished  with  instructions  so  as  to  ensure  such  a  control 
over  the  collections  as  would  enable  the  Company  s  servants  to 
ascertain  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  nature  and  constituent  parts  and 
amount  of  the  public  revenue.” 

In  regard  to  the  remaining  districts  there  were  disputed  claims, 
which,  previous  to  a  settlement,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust.  Ihe 
districts  of  Chirakkal  and  Parappanad  were  also  m  dispute,  and  it 
will  be  proper  hereto  notice  the  conflicting  claims. 

The  competitor  for  Chirakkal  was  a  young  Raja  of  the  family,  as 
already  noticed,  who  had  never  left  Travaneore.  His  claims  were 
set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Raja,  with  whom  the  settlement  was  first 
made8tom  his  having  been  in 

but  the  claimant  was  allowed  to  make  good  Ins  light,  il  so  advised, 
by  suit  in  the  Adalat  Court. 

Parappanad  was  subject  to  two  claims,  one  from  a  person 
claiming  as  nephew  of  the  late  Raja,  who  had  adopted  a  member  oi 
the  Kottayam  family  of  which  the  Kurumhranacl  Raja,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  the  head.  This  claim  was  left,  open  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  other  was  advanced  by  the  Zamorin,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  substantiate  it.  The  Kurumbranad  Raja,  who  had  made  the 
settlement  for  his  nephew,  was  therefore  held  responsible  for  the 
revenues. 

The  Zamorin’s  claims  to  Vettattanad,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  levying  some  dues  from  the  Mappillas  of  this  district,  were 
rejected^  ^untenable,  as  also  was  the  one  advanced  by  him  to 
Kavalappara. 

His  pretensions  to  Chetwai  Island  were  next  enquired  into  and 
decided  against  him.  It  had  been  taken  from  him  by  th<  Dutch  m 
1717, . amf  from  the  latter  by  Hyder  All  m  1776,  .fn  TlnRahVor 
1790  took  it  from  Tippu  Sultan  and  leased  it  to  the  Cochin  Raja  lor 
Rs.  40,000  per  annum. 
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The  Zamorin  next  preferred  a  claim  to  Payyanad,  and  as  the  four 
duel's  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  paramount,  his  claim  was 
accordingly  admitted. 

His  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Pulavayi  was  left  in  suspense 
to  be  settled  by  the  Supravisor  as  its  Nayar  chiefs  were  openly 
resisting  the  attempts  of  the  Zamorin  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
their  country. 

His  claim  on  Payyornuda  he  himself  renounced,  and  l  ids  district 
was  placed  directly  under  the  Company. 

Finally,  the  Zamorin  and  the  Talapalli  or  Punattur  Raja  both 
claimed  the  Chavakkad district,  which  had,  the  latter  alleged,  been  at 
one  time  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  ancestors,  but  the  Zamo- 
rins  had  been  gradually  usurping  the  district  from  them.  It  was 
arranged  that  both  parties  should  enter  into  a  written  engagement 
binding  themselves  to  abide  by  the  Supravisor’s  decision,  and  in  the 
meantime  a  proper  allowance  for  his  support  was  granted  to  the 
claimant  by  the  Zamorin. 

Marco  Antonio  Rodrigues,  a  descendant  of  the  former  Linguists 
of  the  Tcllioherrv  Factory,  next  laid  claim  to  the  petty  district  of 
Kallai  in  Ohirakkal  under  a  deed  of  conveyance  1  to  his  grandfather 
by  the  Ohirakkal  Raja  in  I7f>8,  and  which  the  present  Raja  had 
quietly  resumed.  The  claim  was  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the 
Governor-General,  and  meanwhile  the  district  was  sequestered  by 
Hie  Company.  How  the  matter  was  finally  settled  cannot  lie  traced 
in  the  records. 

Hyat  Sahib,  a  converted  Hindu  of  the  Nambiar  caste  of  Ohirak¬ 
kal,  whose  interesting  biography  lias  already  2  been  related  at  some 
length,  advanced  his  claims  on  a  similar  deed 3  granted  by  the 
Ohirakkal  Raja  in  1783  to  the  three  taras  or  villages  of  Ohalat, 
Talapil  and  Kimattur,  which  were  the  identical  places  claimed 
by  the  Bibi  of  Oannanore  as  her  jaglure,  obtained1  from  Tippu 
at  the  time  of  her  daughter’s  marriage  to  Tippu ’s  son.  The  grant 
to  Hyat  Sahib  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the  Commissioners  as 
having  been  obtained  by  fraud  and  the  claim  was  rejected. 

On  the  representation  of. Said  Ah,  the  Quilandy  Tmigal  or  Muham¬ 
madan  high  priest,  that  a  jaglure  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
Tippu,  a  grant  exempting  his  liou.se  and  property  from  taxation 
during  his  lifetime  was  given  him. 

The  French  claim  to  the  petty  district  of  Kurangot  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  their  settlement  at  Malic  early  led  to  much  discussion, 
and  was  hi  itself  very  much  involved,  but  France  was  just  then  in  the 
throes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  King  Louis  XVf  died  on  the  scaffold 
on  the  21st  January  1703.  On  the  1st  of  February  war  was  declared 
by  the  French  Republic  against.  England  and  Holland,  and  for  the 
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third  time  in  its  history  the  French  settlement  at  Malic  had  In  open  1 
its  gates  to  a  hostile  English  force  under  Colonel  Hartley  on  the 
115th  July  1793.  The  garrison,  after  surrendering,  was  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  The  settlement  was  placed 
under  Mr.  G.  Parry  as  Superintendent  of  Police. 


It.  was  at  this  time  that  Mi'.  Murdoch  Brown,  who  had  been  in 
French  employ  and  whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
early  administration  of  the  country,  joined  the  Company's  service, 
I-Ie  was  at  first  made  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Police, which  appoint¬ 
ment  being  disapproved  by  Government  lie  resigned  it.  But  hi 
was  afterwards  re-entertained  as  Superintendent,  of  Police,  and  was 
subsequently  made  ovorscer  of  Lire  Company's  plantation  in  Ran 
datura,  of  which  lie  eventually  became  the  possessor  -  by  purchase 
on  a  ninety-nine  years’  lease.  His  descendants  still  hold  this  estati 


Having 
ensuing  yea 
regulations 


oncluded  the  general  mode  of  arrangement  for  tho 
the  Commissioners  next  proceeded  to  draw  up  general 
,r  tho  administration  of  the  revenue,  founded  entirely 


on  the  Bengal  Code,  modified  so  as  to  a 
of  the  country.  These  were  followed 
and  criminal  administration  of  justice 


rdapt  it  to  the  circumstances 
by  Regulations  for  the  civil 
to  take  effect  from  1st  July 


1793,  with  some  supplementary  articles  in  both  departments.  In 
the  Revenue  Department,  Dewans  were  appointed  to  help  the 
Supra  visor  and  Superintendents,  and  bound  by  l.iuchilkas  or  penal 
obligations  for  good  behaviour  and  integrity.  In  the  Judicial 
Department  seven  local  Darogas  or  native  Judges  were  appointed, 
subordinate  to  the  Provincial  Courts  of  the  Superintendents,  vi/.., 
at  Caimanore,  Quilandy,  Tirurangadi,  Ponnani,  Palghat,  Tanur  and 
Ohetwai.  The  Roman  Catholic  padre  of  Calicut,  however  objected 
to  the  “  infidel  tribunal  ”  of  the  Darogas,  mid  claimed  tho  ancient, 
privilege  of  the  Portuguese  Factory  of  jurisdiction  over  Christians. 
This  claim  being  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  British  rule  was 
rejected,  but  the  padre  was  allowed  to  attend  the  Fou/.darry  Court 
to  explain  the  law  at.  the  trial  of  Christians. 


The  Commissioners  further  laid  down  regulations 3  relative  to  tho 
janmis.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  section  (a)  of  Chapter  IV. 
The  Joint  Commissioners  viewed  the  status  of  a  janmi  as  being 
equivalent  in  all  respects  to  that  of  a  Homan  dominus.  The  matter 
was  very  insufficiently  investigated  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
janmi  was  simply  a  man  exercising  authority  within  a  certain 
defined  area,  and'  entitled  as  such  to  a  well-defined  share  of  the 
produce — the  pallam  or  ancient  land  revenue  assessment— of  the 
land  lying  within  that  area.  But  by  the  Commissioners’  action  tho 
janmi  was  constituted  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered 
at  that  in  time  the  janmis  began,  with  the  help  oi  the  courts  of 
justice,  to  show  very  small  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil— the  ryots  in  fact.  The  ryots,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  the 
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(iovernmcnt  as  the  inheritors  in  succession  to  Tippu  and  Ilyder  All 
of  tlie  puttum  or  land  revenue  assessment,  and  this  was  explicitly 
stated  to  the  Commissioners  by  a  deputation  ol  influential  Mappilias 
whom  the  Commissioners  called  together  to  eons.i  t  on  the  subject. 
If  the  Commissioners  had  followed  out  the  rule  laid  down  m  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  agreement  with  the  Iruvalniad  Nambiars 
which  has  already  been  commented  on,  the  status  ol  the  lyot.s  of 
Malabar  would  have  been  very  different  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  erroneous  idea-  thus  authoritatively  promulgated  was 
accepted  without  question  in  all  further  proceedings  both  in  the 
Administrative  Department  and  in  that  of  Civil  Justice,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Commissioners’  action  was  correct  or  not 
was  not  raised  until  so  recently  as  1  SSI . 


They  also  framed  regulations  1  for  the  custom  house  collections, 
prohibited  the  export  slave  trade  and  dealing  in  gunpowder,  warlike 
weapons  and  stores,  They  declared  the  trade  in  timber  to  be  free, 
abolished  the  levy  of  profits  on  black  pepper,  coconuts,  etc.,  as 
impolitic,  and  instructed  the  Supravisor  to  levy  a  modem  tax  in  the 
shape  of  licence  on  the  retail  tobacco  trade. 

They  granted  one  per  cent  of  the  land  collection  of  the  Zamorin’s 
districts  to  Shamnath,  a  Palghat  Brahman  and  the  Sarwudi  Ka-ryak- 
karan  or  chief  minister  of  the  Zamorin,  for  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Company.  An  attempt  was  made  by  two  of  the  Rajas  of  the 
Padinyaru  Ko'vilakam  (western  palace)  of  the  Zamorin 's  house  to 
assassinate 5  him  because  he  failed  to  procure  them  t  heir  restoration 
to  Nedunganad.  These  Ha  jas  then  proceeded  to  the  southward  to 
raise  disturbances,  and  were  joined  by  Unni  Mutla  Muppan,  the 
Mappilla  bandit  chief,  and  sonic  Gowndan  Poligar  chiefs  from 
Coimbatore  who  had  rebelled  against  Tippu.  Subsequently,  too, 
they  were  joined  by  Kunhi  Achchan  of  the  Palghat  family,  who  fled 
to  them  after  having  murdered  a  Nayar.  This  Kunhi  Achchan’s 
claims  to  the  management  of  the  Palghat  District  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Joint  Commissioners. 


The  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  Rajas,  for  whose  capture  t.lio 
Supravisor  offered  Rs.  5,000  reward,  were  hotly  pursued  by  Captain 
Burchall  as  far  as  the  Anamala  Mountains,  whence  they  escaped  into 
Travancore. 

The  Coorg  Raja  next  renewed  his  complaints  about  the  boundary 
in  dispute  with  Tippu,  and  Captain  Murray  was  in  consequenco 
deputed  to  his  country  and  appointed  Resident  at  his  court. 


Major  Dow  next  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  the  Travancore  Raja 
on  a  separate  commission  from  the  Bombay  Government  to  organise 
the  military  defence  of  the  country.  Mr.  Boddam  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  proceed  to  the  Carnatic,  and  the  two  remaining  members 
went  to  the  south  to  Alikkotta  and  Cochin,  where  the  Cochin  Raja’s 
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revived  claims  to  Kavalappara,  anil  the  important  question  whether 
the  district  of  Oanganore  formed  part  of  the  Company’s  island  of 
Chetwai  or  not,  engaged  their  attention. 

The  deputed  Commissioners,  to  whom  among  other  subjects  the 
first,  point  had  been  committed  for  enquiry,  had  at  a  very  early 
stage  given  their  opinion  that  the  Kavalappara  district  ought  not  to 
he  granted  to  the  Raja,  as  his  claim  was  based  solely  on  its  having 
been  inserted  in  the  Cochin  Treaty  of  J790— a  judgment  in  which 
the  other  members  concurred,  and  to  which  the  Commissioners  now 
adhered  in  the  renewed  discussion.  As  to  the  second- point,  after 
a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  Raja,  and  with  Herr  Van  Angle- 
heck,  the  Hutch  Governor  of  Cochin,  determined  to  let  Crangnnore 
remain  with  the  Raja  until  the  pleasure  of  Government  should  bo 
known. 

They  likewise  agreed  to  the  renewal  of  the  lease  to  the  Cochin 
Raja  of  the  island  of  Chetwai. 

Meanwhile  a. storm  was  browing  in  the  district  of  Kottayam  in  the 
north.  The  Kurumbranad  Raja  had  agreed  with  the  Joint  Com¬ 
missioners,  as  has  already  been  stated,  to  manage  that,  district, 
and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  that  agreement  was  a  mistake 
inasmuch  as  the  Kurumbranad  Raja  had  no  power  or  influence 
in  the  district,  which  was  completely  under  the  control  of  Kerala 
Varma  Raja  of  the  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  (western  palace)  of 
Kottayam,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  located  at  Palassi, 
whence  Kerala  Varma  was  usually  styled  the  Palassi  (Ryeliy) 
Raja.  It  will  be  convenient  in  the  rest  of  this  narrative  to  give 
him  this  abbreviated  title. 

The  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  had  already,  in  April  1798,  been  guilty 
of  the  exercise  of  one  act,  of  arbitrary  authority  in  pulling  down 
a  Mappilla  mosque  erected  in  the  bazaar  of  Kottayam.  The  Joint 
Commissioners  took  no  notice  of  the  act,  although  it  was  in  direct 
|  opposition  to  the  conditions,  of  the  engagement  made  with  the 

Kurumbranad  Raja  for  the  Kottayam  district. 

Again,  in  September  1793,  the  Mappiilas  of  Kodolli  applied  to  the 
Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  for  leave  to  build  or  to  rebuild  a  mosque,  and 
were  told  in  reply  to  give  a  present.  Tlioy  began  to  build  without 
making  the  preliminary  gift  to  the  Raja,  so  he  sent;  Caliiadan  Email 
with  five  armed  men  to  bring  the  Mappilla  headman  (Talib  Kutti 
Ali)  before  him.  The  headman  delayed  ;  tiro  escort  attempted  to 
seize  him  ;  whereupon  Kutti  Ali  drew  his  sword  and  killed  Caliiadan 
Elman,  and  was  in  turn  killed  by  the  others.  On  receipt  of  news  of 
this  affair  the  Raja  sent  an  armed  party  with  orders  to  slay  all  the 
Mappiilas  in  Kodoli.  The  party  went  and  slew  six  Mappiilas 
witlqa  loss  to  themselves  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded. 

The  Supravisor  and  Commissioners,  probably  from  various 
reasons,  and  moro  especially  the  danger  of  throwing  the  Palassi 
(Pychy)  Raja,  with  Wynad  at  his  back,  into  the  arms  of  Tippu, 
and  the  danger  of  losing  tho  pepper  crop  of  the  district,  took  no 
32 
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.  .  , oini, narilv  with  him,  as  they  had  already  done  with  tho 

steps  to  deals » ,0KcCllt  onorihe  Malaga.  They  contont- 
Aohchau  of  I  algha;  ^  ^^ns)  ,.alU!0  addressed  to  the  Ivurum- 
binld  a  and  will  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Kodolli  and  Palassi. 
The  Palassi  detachment  was  accompanied  by  a  European  Assistant 
The  Raja,  alarmed  at  tho  movement  of  troops,  designed  as  lie  ttomght 
to  make  L  prisoner  of  him,  refused  to  come  to  Telhcherry  to  explain 
matters  to  the  Northern  Superintendent,  and  ironically ■  refoned the 
Waidsor  for  explanation  to  Ids  “  elder  brother  of  Kurumbra- 
nad  He  further1  in  his  reply  expressed  surprise  at,  his  not  being 
«  allowed  to  follow  and  bo  guided  by  our  ancient,  customs  in  the 
slaughter  of  erring  MappiUas. 

With  disturbances  thus  brewing  both  in  tbo  north  and  m  the 
south  the  Joint  Commission  was  brought  to  a  not  unsuccessful 
close  for  the  hulk  of  the  country  continued  to  he  m  a  fairly  peaceable 
state’ and  to  pay  a  fair  revenue.  Among  tho  last  acts  of  the  Joint 
Commissioners  wore  tho  inauguration  of  a  postal  establishment 
and  the  institution  of  enquiries  regarding  the  manufacture  of  salt  ^ 
and  regarding  other  industries,  which  subjects  were  leit  at  piescnt 
in  aboyauce  by  order  of  Government. 

Oil  the  11th  October  1793  tho  Commission  dissolved  itself.  The 
members  forwarded  to  the  Governor-General  a  most  elaborate 
and  very  valuable  report  on  tho  province,  framed  from  matenals 
whioh  they  had  with  untiring  industry  collected. 

Just  before  the  Joint  Commission  was  dissolved,  the  Supra  visor 
made  a  grant  exempting  the  lands  of  tho  Kundotti  langal  (a  high 
Driest  of  one  section  of  the  MappiUas)  from  payment  of  the  revenue, 
as  had  been  the  custom  in  T ippu’s  time,  on  tho  condition  that  the 
Tangal  andliis  people  would  prove  loyal  to  the  Honourable  Company 
—a  promise  which  they  have  ever  since  very  faithfully  fulfilled. 

Tho  Supravisor  (Mr.  Farmer)  was  now  in  uncontrolled  charge  of 
tho  province,  and  among  his  first,  acts  after  issuing  tho  janmi  procla¬ 
mation  already  alluded  to,  was  to  sottle  the  long  ponding  dispute 
between  tho  Zamorin  and  Punattur  Rajas  by  inducing  the  former 


support. 

To  encourage  people  in  catching  elephants  ho  next  gave3  up  tho 
Government  royalty  in  them  and  proclaimed  that  the  Company 
would  be  satisfied  with  one-third  of  the  value  of  any  elephant 
caught. 

The  system  of  joint  eolleetion  and  of  canongoe  inspection  of  tho 
real  revenue  funds  of  tho  country  did  not  from  various  causes  turn 


The  first  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  northern  division, 
whero  the  Rajas  generally  complainod  that  tho  oountry  could  not 
bear  the  assessment  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay,  and  tboy 
evinned  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Supravisor  was  advised 

1  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  LX,  LXI,  and  LXIX.  1  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  LXX. 
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by  ono  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Duncan,  that.  “  no  consideration 
of  temporary  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Honorable  Company 
ought  to  induce  him  to  outer  into,  or  very  muoh  risk  the  contingency 
of  being  lod  into  a  state  of  warfare  with  any  of  the  Rajas,  especially 
with  those  who  hold  cowls  from  the  chiefs  of  Tellicherry.”  There¬ 
fore  in  Mr.  Farmer’s  confcronce  with  the  Kadattanad  Raja,  he  in 
December  1793  made  certain  concessions1  to  him  by  altering  the 
demand  from  half  the  produce  in  kind  to  half  the  pallam,  and  by 
other  measures  which  it  is  needless  to  specify  in  detail  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  aftor wards  rescinded  them. 

The  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  appears  to  have  beon  the  most  discon¬ 
tented  of  all,  and  up  to  November  1793  no  collections  of  rovonuo  had 
boon  made  in  Kottayam.  Moreover,  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  had 
threatened  to  out  down  all  the  pepper  vinos  if  tho  Company’s  officers 
persisted  in  counting  them.  In  short  he  conducted  himsolf  in  a  way 
that  fully  justified  the  Joint  Commissioners  in  styling  him  “  the 
most  untraotablo  and  unreasonable  of  all  tho  Rajas.”  On  the 
deputation  of  one  of  tho  Company’s  Linguists,  Mr.  Lafrenais,  to 
enquire  into  his  grievances,  it  was  discovered  that  his  uncle, 
tho  Kurumbranad  Raja,  from  views  of  personal  advantage,  had 
■secretly  instigated  him  to  resist  the  execution  of  thoso  very  terms 
of  settlement  with  tho  Commissioners  which  ho  had  himself  conclud¬ 
ed  wi t.h  the  Company  on  behalf  of  his  nephew.  He  thus  hoped  to 
involve  tho  Company  in  activo  hostilities  with  the  Palassi  (Pychy) 
Raja,  who  now,  convinced  of  his  machinations,  ontorod  on  20th 
December  1793  into  an  agreement2  direct  with  Mr.  Farmer  for  the 
districts  of  Katirur,  Palassi,  Kuttiyadi  and  Tamarasseri  on  the  same 
liboral  lines  as  those  accorded  to  Kadattanad. 

But  over  and  above  thoso  concessions  to  tho  Palassi  (Pychy) 
Raja,  Mr.  Farmor  further  agreed 3  for  one  year,  until  orders  could  be 
obtained,  not  to  collect  the  assessment  on  temple  lands,  and  to 
remit  further  one-flftb  of  tho  rovenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Raja,  and  for  the  support  of  tho  temples  one-fifth  more  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  tho  assistance  given  against  Tippu  and  of  the  Raja’s  ancient 
friendship  with  the  Company. 

The  same  libera]  terms  accordod  to  Kadattanad  were  also 
granted*  to  the  Chirakkal  Raja  on  7th  January  1794. 

Thcro  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  concessions,  all  of 
which  were  subsequently  rescinded  by  the  Governor-General, 
secured  (for  a  time  at  least)  tho  tranquillity  of  tho  northern  division 
of  the  province. 

Tire  Bengal  Commissioners  submitted  on  the  2nd  Februai'y  1794 
a  supplementary  report,  dwelling  on  the  subjeot  of  tho  troubles 
oxcit'od  by  tho  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  Rajas  of  tho  Zamorin’s 
house  and  Unni  Mutta  Muppan,  the  unadjusted  boundary  concerns 
with  Tippu  and  rogarding  the  money  lovied  in  Malabar  by  the 
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Travaucora  Dewan,  which  last  transaction  had  on  enquiry  beon 
denied  by  the  l)o\van.  The  Commissioners  were  now  of  opinion 
that  tho  sums  exhibited  wore  not  justly  recoverable. 


Sir  John  Shore,  I 
Bombay  Governor, 
1794,  conveyed  the  S 
confirmation  of  the  s 
the  Joint  Oommissii 
with  the  Rajas — and 
of  disputed  claims. 


lovernor-General,  in  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
Honourable  G.  Dick,  dated  27th  March 
me  Government’s  general  approbation  and 
al  institutions  and  regulations  framed  by 
i— of  the  agreements  concluded  by  them 


Respecting  other  points  it  passed  tho  following 


To  treat  Randattara  as  a  part  of  the  Company’s  domain,  but  to 
relinquish  all  demands  on  the  OhirakkalRaja  tor  debts  due  by  him 
and  his  predecessorsjlon  former^accounts,  inclusive  of  his  surety¬ 
ship  for  the  debts  of  hisjdnsman^the  Nilesvaram  Raja. 

To  apprehend  the  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  Rajas  of  the  Zamorin’s 
house,  or  allow  them  the  option  of  retiring  to  Travancore  on  an 
adequate  pension. 

To  allow  Oranganore  to  roinain  with  the  Cochin  Raja,  as  well 
as  to  renew  the  Chotwai  lease  with  him  for  a  term  of  years  with  the 
assent*!  its  inhabitants. 

To  allow  the  three  villages  of  Perur,  Ailungur  and  Kunatnad  to 
remain  with  Travancore  till  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  received. 

And  to  relinquish  tho  claims  on  the  Travancore  Dewan  for  the 
collections  made  by  him  during  tho  war. 

Regarding  the  Bibi  of  Camianore  the  Supreme  Government 
called  for  further  particulars  in  respect  of  the  sums  brought  to  the 
Company’s  credit  by  the  reduction  of  Cannanore  hi  17S4  by  General 
Macleod  and  regarding  the  mortgage  claims  to  the  islands  of  Chovak- 
karan  Mussa,  and  directed  that  an  officer  hi  a  cruizer  should  be 
deputed  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Laccadive  Islands. 

With  regard  to  the  boundary  disputes  the  Supreme  Government 
proposed  to  despatch  Captain  Goveton  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of 
the  doubtfid  possession  of  Wynad  and  the  frontiers  in  order  to  brhig 
the  whole  into  an  amicable  adjustment. 

The  despatch  further  authorised  the  abolition  of  tho  Teliicherry 
Factory. 

This  measure  was  at  once  carried  into  effect,  and  the  old  Telii¬ 
cherry  Factory,  winch  had  exercised,  as  these  pages  show,  such 
abundant  inttuence  for  good  in  the  annals  of  the  Malayalis  for  oyer  a 
century,  and  which  had  existed  as  anjiasis  of  peace  and  security 
and  good  government  during  all  those  troublous  times,  ceased  to 
exist  as  such  on  tho  27th  July  1794.  A  temporary  Commercial 
Residency  under  the  Chief,  Mr.  Taylor,  was  established  in  its  place 
at  Mahe. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794  Mr.  Farmer  left,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Supravisorship  by  Mr.  J.  Stevens.  Senior. 

The  new  Supravisor  found  fault  with  the  engagements  recently 
concluded  with  the  three  northern  Rajas  by  his  predecessor  and 
after  a  lengthy  correspondence  the  agreements  were  rescinded  by 
the  Bengal  Government  as  containing  concessions  improper  and 
imnolitio  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  regulations  framed  by  the 
C  ivernor  General  on  the  Joint  Commissioners’  reports,  and  the 
Supravisor  was  further  directed  to  conclude  engagements  for  a  term 
of  years  with  all  the  Rajas  and  chiefs.  But  he  had  to  defer  for  a 
time  the  settlement  with  the  northern  Rajas  and  made  but  low 
progress  with  those  in  the  south. 

T  He  interim  an  agreement 1  was  on  8th  May  1794  entered  into 
withthe  Mappilla  bandit  chief  Unni  Mutta  Muppan  by  Major  Mur- 
mv  and  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  secure  peace  to  the  country  his 
small  district  of  Elampulasscri  was  to  be  restored  to  him  and  a 
money  allowance  of  Rs.  1 ,000  per  annum  granted.  But  lie  renewed 
his  pretensions  to  a  share  of  the  revenue  and  began  levying  black- 
lmif  The  Supravisor  thercujron  revoked  the  engagement  and  in 
lieu  of  it  ofTered  a  reward  of  Rs.  3,000  for  his  capture  Captain 
MacDonald  seized  and  demolished  his  stronghold  on  he |  foies .  - 
clad  hill  of  Randal ur  near  Malupuram,  as  well  as  sexual  other  toi  t 
fled  bouses  belonging  to  him  and  Ins  followers,  and  pursued  him 
far  into  the  j  ungles. 

The  petty  robber  chief  Haidros  was  captured  by 
MappiUas,  was  put  on  his  trial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen 
tence  was  commuted  into  one  of  transportation  to  Botany  Bay. 

By  October  1794  a  beginning  was  made  with  the  oxccution  of 
miinouennial 8  agreements  by  the  Rajas  and  chiefs  n  the  south. 
S Teases,  after  recapitulating  the  provisions  ol  the  Commission¬ 
er.’  agreements  of  1792  and  1793,  prohibited  the  levy  of  all  exac¬ 
tions  "recently  abolished  and  allowed  only  the  collection  of  land- 
revenue  and  the  charges  for  collection,  while  deductions  wore  made 
for  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation.  In  reality,  however  the 
Dexmathanams  or  temple  lands,  and  chenkkal  or  private  lands  of 
the  Rajas  and  chiefs,  were  also  left  out  of  assessment. 

The  data  for  fixing  the  revenue  payable  in  each  instance  were  as 

f0ll°WTlmgross  revenue  realisable  was  first  estimated  ;  from  it  10  per 
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of  the  collections  of  customs,  which  were  to  he  retained  by  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  authority  of  the  Company’s  judicial  courts  was  likewise 
to  he  in  force  throughout  the  district.  The  island  had  produced 
only  Rs.  22,05:1  when  managed  by  the  Company’s  officers  direct 
in  the  previous  year,  but  the  Raja  consented  to  pay  the  higher  sum 
in  order  to  keep  the  island  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Zamorin,  his  here¬ 
ditary  foe. 

Upon  similar  data  settlements  were  next  effected  with  the  Rajas 
in  the  north.  The  Kottayam  and  Parappanad  leases  were,  how¬ 
ever,  once  more  executed  by  the  Kurumbranad  Raja — a  repetition 
of  the  old  mistake,  as  events  soon  proved,  made  originally  by  the 
Joint  Commissioners.  In  this  lease  were  included  the  district,  of 
Tamarasseri  and  eleven  desams  of  Pulavayi  as  appendages  of  Kot¬ 
tayam,  while  the  Pulavayi  Nayar  chiefs  were  granted  a  separate 
lease.1 

The  Danish  Governor  of  Tranqucbnr,  through  his  Agent  Mr.  W. 
Brown  of  Alleppey,  had  in  1792  and  1793  advanced  claims  to  the 
Danish  Factory  at  Calicut.  The  Danish  Governor  of  Tranqnebar 
(Ans  Arnest  Bonsark)  had  in  1752  sent  an  agent  by'  name  Jacob 
Christovo  Suytenan  to  the  Znmorin  to  effect  a  settlement  in  his 
dominions,  and  a  plot  of  ground  at  Calicut  called  “  Valappil  Kadute” 
had  been  granted  to  the  Danish  nation  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted  to  the  French  Factory'  there,  viz.  :  payment  of  customs  on 
nil  goods  imported  and  exported,  supply'  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
aid  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  Zamorin’s  territories. 

This  plot  of  ground  adjoined  the  grounds  of  the  French  Factory. 
In  1706  the  grant  was  continued  by  Hydor  Ali.  But  in  17S8,  when 
Tippu  began  his  religious  persecutions  in  Malabar,  the  Danish  Factor 
(Manuel  Bernardes)  under  the  orders  of  Tippu’s  Fouzdar  Arsad 
Beg  Khan  precipitately'  fled  from  the  place,  abandoning  his  trust. 
The  Governor-General,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  expressed 
in  1795  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  Danish  interests,  us  it.  was  clear 
that  the  Danish  Factor  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  possession 
in  I78S  in  Tippu’s  time.  There  the  matter  rested  for  many  years  ; 
the  buildings  were  inexistence  up  to  1817  and  were  then  in  use  ns  a 
hospital.  The  present  Calicut  hospital  appears  to  occupy  the  exact 
site  of  the  Danish  Factory.  In  1845  the  British  Government 
acquired  for  four  lakhs  of  rupees  all  Danish  claims  in  India  and 
extinguished  this  one  among  others. 

As  already  said,  the  repetition  of  the  old  mistake  of  entrusting  the 
management  of  the  Kottayam  district  to  a  chief  who  had  no  power 
or  influence  therein,  and  the  passing  over  of  the  Palassi  (Pycliy) 
Raja’s  claims  to  the  Government  of  that  district,  very  soon  bore 
disastrous  fruit. 

Some  time  before  the  lease  was  concluded,  one  of  the  Iruvalinad 
Nnmbinrs— Nanmgnli— had  brought,  himself  within  reach  of  the 
law.  One  of  his  people  had  been  killed  by  a  Mappilla,  and  in 
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revenge  the  Nambiar  put  to  death  three  of  that  class,  being  instigated 
fas  it  was  alleged,  but  there  was  no  conclusive  proof  of  it)  to  that 
act  bv  the  Pidassi  (Pychy)  'Raja.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  Nambiar  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Raja,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Sunravisor’s  remonstrances,  that  chief  protected  the  refugee. 
The  Snpravisor  then  declared  the  Nambiar  to  bo  a  rebel  and  confis¬ 
cated  his  lands  and  property 


But  there  v 


>  follow,  for  about  28th  June  179/5  the 


Palnssi  (Pychy)  Raja  not  only  stopped  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
of  Kottay'am;  but  once  more  took  the  law  into  Ids  own  hands.  _  Two 
Manpilhs  were  suspected  of  having  committed  a  robbery  in  the 
house  of  a  Ohctti.  The  Raja  explained  afterwards  that  they  con¬ 
fessed  their  crime. ;  they  were  certainly  kept  in  confinement  for 
some  months.  Then  they  were  tried  according  to  the  ancient 
usave  of  the  country,  it  was  alleged,  and  on  their  own  confessions 
were  sentenced  to  dentil.  Their  execution  was  earned  out  on  or 
about  the  above  date  at  Vcnkacl  by  impalement  ahve  according  to 
ancient  custom.  This  barbarous  form  of  execution  was  known  to  . 
MalayaHs  as  the  Inlu  or  eagle,  and  the  impaling  stake  appears  to 
have' been  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  that  bird. 

The  news  of  this  event  reached  the  Snpravisor  early  in  July,  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  arrived  intelligence  of  another  arbitrary  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Raja ;  he,  it  was  said  deliberately  shot  another 
Mappilla  through  the  body  while  retiring  from  his  presence  whither 
he  had  gone  to  present  a  gift.  These  arbitrary  acts  con  d  not  bo 
overlooked.  The  Supreme  Government  directed  that  the  Raja 
should  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  murder,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  bring 
this  about,  for  the  Raja  was  well  guarded  by  five  hundred  well  armed 
Navars  from  Wynad.  Tn  August  1795  the  Snpravisor  stationed 
detachments  of ‘troops  at  the  bazaar 

Manattana  to  protect  the  Ivurumbranad  Raja  s  revenue  ooUectore. 
These  detachments  were  withdrawn  for  a.  time  because  of  troubles 
with  the  Mappillas  in  Ernad  and  Vellatiri,  but  they  were  again  posted 
in  November  to  keep  the  peace,  and  as  Mr.  Rickards  expressed  it- 
“  Prom  tliis  time  forward  the  conduct  of  Kerala  Va.rma,  (Palassi 
Raja)  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  a  contempt  for  all  authority 
Ho  delighted  to  show  how  powerless  Kimimbranad  was  to  cany  out 
his  engagement  for  the  Kottayam  district. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  war  already  alluded  to  begun  in  Europe 
by  Republican  Erance  against  England  and  Holland were  ( testma d  to 
spread  their  influences  to  the  Malabar  coast,  Hie  l  c'^  ^ 

publican  army  entered  Holland.  The  Stallholder  fled  to  England 
and  thence  in  February  1795,  after  the  proclamation  of  he  Batav  an 
Republic  in  alliance  with  France,  be  addressed  a  ciroula.  ®  aU  the 
Dutch  Governors  and  Commandants  to  admit  British  troops  into  al 
the  Dutch  “  Settlements,  Plantations,  Colonics  and  Factories  m 
the  East  Indies  ”  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hanteof  the 
French.  Mr.  Vanspull  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Cochim  lie 
began  laying  in  provisions  with  a  view  to  standing  a  sieg  , 
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invited  the  Cochin  Raja  to  help  him.  On  July  23rd  Major  Petrie, 
under  orders  from  Colonel  Robert  Bowles,  commanding  the  troops 
in  Malabar,  marched  from  Calicut  to  the  Dutch  frontier  with  a  small 
force  of  infantry  to  obtain  a  peaceable  surrender  of  the  Dutch 
settlement.  But  the  Governor  refused  to  give  up  the  place,  and 
Major  Petrie  had  then  to  wait  till,  a  siege  train  could  bo  brought 
up.  The  Supervisor  (Mr.  Stevens)  proceeded  in  person  to  Cochin 
in  the  beginning  of  September  to  endeavour  to  arrange  matters  with 
Mi-.  Vanspall,  and  a  conference  ensued,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  surrender  should  take  place.  But  next  day  the  Govornor 
changed  liis  mind  and  the  negotiations  wore  suspended. 

A  force  consisting  of  the  remainder  of  His  Majesty’s  77th  regiment 
(two  companies  being  already  with  Major  Petrie  at  Cochin),  another 
battalion  (the  5th)  of  native  infantry,  and  a  company  of  artillery 
with  0  six-pounder  liekl-picccs,  fi  eighteen-pounders,  6  twelve- 
pounders  and  2  eight-inch  mortars,  was  accordingly  ordered  down 
the  coast  to  Major  Petrie’s  assistance.  The  force  was  safely  landed 
to  the  south  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  night  of  19th  October  fire  was 
opened.  “  A  shell 1  was  cast  with  excellent  skill  into  the  centre  of 
the  Government  House,  bursting  without  any  disaster  :  the  white  flag 
was  at  once  hoisted,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  agreed  to  during 
the  negotiations  for  a  surrender.”  Major  Petrie’s  reply  to  the  Dutch 
proposals  was  sent  off  at  11-30  on  19th  October;  the  armistice  was 
to  last  till  4  a.m.,  by  which  hour  Mr.  Vanspall’s  acceptance  of  the 
term  was  required.  The  terms  were2  accopted,  and  Cochin  passed 
into  British  possession  at  noon  on  20th  October  1795. 

With  Cochin  there  passed  also  into  the  hands  of  the  British  the 
Dutch,  formerly  Portuguese,  settlement  of  Tangasseri  on  the  point  of 
land  lying  west  of  Quilon  bay,  and  the  various  potty  places  named  in 
paragraph  299  of  section  (6),  Chapter  IV,  lying  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Cochin  in  the  territories  of  the  Cochin  and  Tra  van  core  Rajas, 
which  now,  with  Cochin  itself,  constitute  the  British  taluk  of  Cochin. 

Cochin  and  these  dependencies  wore  finally  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  by  the  Paris  Convention  of  1814. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  former  Joint  Commission — the 
Honourable  Jonathan  Duncan — having  been  appointed  as  Governor 
of  Bombay,  visited  in  November  and  December  1795  Travancore 
and  Malabar  whilst  en  mule  by  sea  from  Bengal  to  the  Presidency. 

During  his  visit  to  Travancore  Mr.  Duncan  concluded  a  temporary 
commercial  engagement  and  a  treaty3  of  ‘  ‘  future  prepetual  friendship, 
alliance  and  subsidy  ”  with  the  Travancore  Raja  on  the  17th  Novem¬ 
ber  1795.  The  taluks  of  Perur,  Alungad  and  ICumiatnad  had  been 
ceded  by  Tippu  to  the  British  in  1792.  The  question  as  to  whether 
these  districts  should  he  occupied  by  the  Honourable  Company  or  left 
on  the  former  footing  as  part  of  the  Raja’s  territory  was  now  decided 

*  “  British  and  Nativo  Cochin,”  by  C.  A.  L. :  Cochin,  1800,  p.  10. 

*  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  XCVI. 

*  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  XCVII  to  XCIX. 
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.  favolu.  of  the  lattor.  Tlie  Raja  had  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date  '  acquired  these  districts  by  conquost  from  the  Raja  of  Cochin 
Trul  his  feudatories,  and  it  was  on  this  account,  and  because  Tippu’s 
t  ons  had  in  1790,  after  the  taking  of  the  Travaneore  lines,  overrun 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  Sultan  had  claimed  them  as  his  own 
possessions. 

The  Governor  also  held  conferences  with  the  subordinate  Rajas 
f  the  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  (western  palace.)  of  the  Znmorin’s 
family  and  finally  settled,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  peace, 
an  allowance  *  of  Rs.  10,0U0  for  their  maintenance  payable  by  the 


Zamorin. 

In  his  minute  of  17th  December  1795,  written  on  board  the 
“Panther  ”  on  Iris  way  to  Bombay,  Mr.  Duncan  considered  at  great 
length  another  question  of  importance  which  forced  itself  upon  his 
notice. 


Out  of  a  total  revenue  of  something  more  than  fourteen  lakhs  of 
rupees  duo  for  the  year  ending  September  1795,  no  less  a  balance 
than  upwards  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  remained  uncollected  on  the  31st 
October  1795.  Prior  to  Mr.  Duncan’s  arrival  at  Calicut  on  21st 
November  the  Supravisor  had,  however,  collected  Rs  1,07, 701  of  the 
arrears,  but  a  balance  of  nearly  lour  and  a  half  lakhs  of  rupees 
remained  unadjusted. 


Mr  Ducan  under  these  circumstances  procured  agreements' 
or  insisted  on  the  doposit  of  good  securities5  by,  the  principal  indebt¬ 
ed  chieftains.  And  ho  further  insisted  on  their  signing  agreements 4 
binding  themselves  to  regularity  in  the  future,  payments  of  their  dues, 
and  in  default  of  the  regular  discharge  of  their  obligations  he  insisted 
on  their  agreeing  to  pay  interest  on  all  arrears  at  the  following 
rates  : — 

For  the  first  8  days  after  due  date  12  per  cont  per  annum. 

Do.  next  20  do.  do.  24  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  30  do.  do.  36  do.  do. 

and  so  on,  1  per  cent,  par  mensem  being  added  to  the  rate  of  interest 
for  each  additional  month  on  which  the  arrears  remained  unpaid. 
And  on  failure  to  pay  arrears  within  twcnty-oiglit  days,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company  were' to  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  possession  and 
collect  the  revenue  direct  from  the  ryots  until  ample  security  was 
given  “  for  the  future  punctuality  of  the  payments. 

Thorc  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  system  of  settlement 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Duncan  was  President 
during  the  greater  portion  of  its  existence,  was  very  unsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country. 


>  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CXII. 

0,  Cl,  CIII,  CIV,  CV.  *  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CVI  to  CX, 
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The  Zamorin  had  in  a  very  characteristic  letter,  as  he  himself  put 
it  “  opened  his  heart  ”  to  the  Joint  Commissioners,  and  at  an 
earlv  period  in  1792  had  assured  them  that  “  By  the  ancient  customs 
of  Malabar  the  Nayars  held  their  lands  free  ;  they  paid  no  revenue  to 
any  one,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  their  Rajas  when  called  on  to 
war  ”  And  his  experience  in  endeavouring,  as  required  by  the 
Commissioners,  to  levy  the  general  assessment  imposed  by  the 
Mysoreans  was  thus  graphically  described  :  ‘  -ds  Jor  wfian  mV 
movie  ask  for  revenue  (from,  the  Mappillas),  they  shake  their  swords  at 
Lm  ”  And  as  to  the  Nayars  :  “  They  think  that  my  government 
is  returned  and  they  hope  to  bo  relieved  of  all  the  oppressions  of 
Tippu  To  this  1  am  obliged  to  reply  that  the  country  and  the 
government  is  with  the  Company,  whose  armies  must  protect  it ; 
that  unless  they  willingly  contribute  to  the  expense  ol  maintaining 
them  according' to  what  is  just,  the  country  may  go  back  to  Tippu, 
and  instead  ufliving  in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  the  Company,  a" 
our  troubles  mid  vexations  may  return  and  we.  may  be  dnv 
into  the  Travancorc  country. 


“  This  I  tell  them  ;  but  after  all,  you  know  they  are  not  like  the 
people' of  other  countries,  who  live  collected  in  cities  where  the  hand 
of  government  can  reach  them  and  t  he  tax-gatherer  has  an  easy  task. 
They  live  in  woods  and  in  hills,  with,  every  house  separate. ,  and  that 
house  defensible." 


Had  t.lie  Joint.  Commissioners,  instead  of  accepting  as  conclusive 
the  statement  that  the  Nayars  paid  “  no  revenue  to  any  one,” 
pursued  their  investigations  a  little  farther  than  they  did,  and  sought 
reasons  for  the  assertion  that  Malabar  was  an  exception  to  all  other 
territories  in  India  in  having  no  land  revenue  system,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  convinced  in  the  end  that  the  Zamorin’s 
statement-  was  not  strictly  accurate.  The  fact  was  that,  as  stated 
more  at  large  in  section  (a)  of  Chapter  TV,  Malabar  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  that  pattam,  which  the  Joint  Commissioners  viewed 
simply  as  rent  in  the  European  sense,  was  in  reality  a  land  revenue 
assessment  imposed  on  every  cultivated  acre  of  land,  as  indeed 
the  very  name  itself  indicates,  for  pattam  is  simply  the  pad  (i.e.., 
authority’s)  varam  (share  of  the  produce). 


The  Nayars  who  paid  ”  no  revenue  to  any  one  ”  were  simply 
fragments  of  a  government  which  had  at  one  time  levied  this  pattam 
throughout  the  province.  The  subdivision  and  re-subdivision  of 
the  authority  of  government  were  perfectly  marvellous  and  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  great 
families— the  Zamorin,  Kolattiri,  Walluvanad,  Palghat,  Kottayam, 
Kadattanad,  Kurumbranad,  etc.— were  petty  suzerains,  each  with 
numbers  of  vassals,  more  or  less  independent,  and  more  or  less 
fluctuating  in  numbers,  who  again  were  suzerains  to  still  pettier 
chiefs,  also  more  or  less  independent  and  more  or  less  fluctuating  in 
numbers.  The  subdivisions  of  authority  did  not  cease  till  the  lowest 
stratum  of  agricultural  society  was  reached. 
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The  society  thus  constituted  was  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis,  for 
,  strongest  men  had  opportunities  of  coming  to  the  front  (so  to 
sneak)  The  great  bulk  of  the  payers  of  the  patlam  were  themselves 
Navars  the  “eyes,”  the  “  hands,”  and  the  givers  of  ‘  orders  as 
til/  Keralolpatti  pithily  expresses  their  state  functions.  These 
Nayars  naturally  attached  themselves  to  the  strongest  individuals  of 
Iwii  community,  taking  with  them  of  course  th e  pattern  or  authority 
share  of  the  produce,  which  formed  a,  substantial  object  of  ambition 


umbcrlcss  petty  chieitai 
waned  just  according  as  1 


thus  flocked  round  the  standards  of  the  great  families,  for  the  petty 
chiefs  themselves  enjoyed  the  ancient  land  revenue  assessmen  . 

But  in  another  sense  land  revenue  was  paid  on  every  cultivated 
,cve  •  the  difficulty  was  to  sec  and  realise  that  this  revenue  was 
really  what,  in  every  other  Indian  province,  lias  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  revenues  of  the  province. 

else  could  be  expected  than  that  the  ancient  government  share  of 
produce  should  go  along  with  the  authority  ? 

The  Joint  Commissioners  in  express  terms  withdrew  from  the 
sn-eat  families  to  whom  they  committed  the  revenue  management  of 
their  ancient  territories  all  authority  except  that  of  levying  the  land 
revenue  but  the  “  authority  »  and  the  laud  revenue  eollec  .cn  had 
never  before  been  so  divorced  from  each  other,  lor  in  Mysorean 
SZ  even  the  land  revenue  was  collected  direct  from  the ,  edrivatm, 
by  Mysorean  officials.  The  result,  of  course,  ™s  hat  the  petty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  independence,  shook  t mu .mrm 
barred  the  doors  of  their  defensible  houses  when  the  tax-gatheiei 
came,  and  large  balances  of  course  accrued. 

And  again,  such  pressure  as  Mr.  Duncan  here  brought  to  bear  on 
the  great  families  with  a  view  to  getting  in  their  arrears  of  revenue 
was  better  calculated  than  anything  else  could  have  been .to aggro- 
vate  the  very  evil  of  which  the  Joint  Commissioners  had  complained 

W  it'  to  Government  that  “They  (the  Rajas  hav£ 
(stimulated  perhaps  in  some  degree  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  them 
future  situations),  acted,  in  then  avidity  to  amass  wealth,  more  as 
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the  scourges  and  plunderers  than  as  the  protectors  ot  their  respec¬ 
tive  little  states.”  Freed  by  the  presence  of  British  troops  from  the 
restraints  of  having  to  consult  the  interests  and  feehngs  ar.d  prejudices 
of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  formerly  been  then-  mainstays,  the 
Rajas  naturally  enough  perhaps,  sought  their  own  aggrand.semen 
at  the  expense  of  their  former  subjects.  About  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  drastic  measures  for  gottmg 
in  the  land  revenue  is,  and  possibly  this  was  intended  by  him,  that 
it  paved  the  way  for  speedily  undoing  the  very  work  which  lie,  as  a 
Joint  Commissioner,  had  laboriously  elaborated. 

Towards  the  middle  of  December  1795  Mr.  Stovons  Senior, 
resigned  the  Supravisorship  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Handley 
and  at  the  same  time  charges  of  corruption  and  bnbory  were  brought 
before  the  Governor,  Mr.  Duncan,  by  the  Zamorin  against  Messrs. 
Stevens,  Senior,1  J.  Agnew,1  and  Dowan  Ayan  Aya,  a  Palghat 
Brahman,  for  extorting  one  lakh  of  rupees.  'The  Bombay  Govern- 
mont  in  January  1796,  accordingly  appointed  a  commission  for 
special  enquiry  into  these  charges  and  some  other  minor  matters. 
The  commission  consisted  of  three  members,  Messrs.  Wilkinson, 


Owhw  to  this  untoward  state  of  affairs,  added  to  disturbances  in 
Chirakka!  Kottayam,  otc.,  which  will  bo  presently  related,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  clashing  of  authority,  tho  office  of  Supravisor  was 
incorporated  with  the  special  commission,  to  which  wore  appointed  , 
on  18th  May  1790,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dow  and  Mr.  Rickards  m 
lieu  of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Foil.  Mr.  Handley,  the  Supravisor, 
also  became  for  a  short  time  a  member  of  tho  commission. 

Tho  possessions  taken  from  the  Dutch  wore  about  tho  same  time 
placed  under  a  separate  Commissioner,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  Anjongo 
Resident  who  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  wore  allowed3  “  for  the  present  ”  tho  privilege 
of  retaining  the  “  exorcise  and  operations  of  their  laws,  customs  and 
usagos.” 

*  ThMB  officers  wore  proseouted  by  His  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  before  the 
Court  of  Kina’s  Bench  in  London  on  charges  of  bribery  and  extortion.  Tho  trial 
togan  in  1801.  They  wore  found  jointly  guilty  by  a  jury  of  having  taken  Rupoos 

fine  ”  In  consideration  of  Mr.  Agnew’a  impoverished  condition  no  fin©  was  imposed 
on  him  “  but  ho  was  sentenced  to  a  furthor  imprisonment  of  two  years  from  that 
tim0  ’’—Court  of  Directors’  despatch  of  31st  August  1804,  paras.  71-74.  Tho 
Principal  Collector,  on  18th  May  1805,  communicated  tho  result  of  the  trial  to  the 
7amnrin  and  in  accordance  with  tho  orders  received,  thus  addrossod  him  :  You 
will  havi  it  porused  to  you  with  attention,  and  I  have  no  doubt  be  fully.aatisfied 
that  tho  principles  upon  which  tho  English  wish  to  govern  their  subjects  in  India 
are  founded  upon  truth  and  justice,  and  are  particularly  sensitive  of  tho  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  nativoa  of  India." 

•  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CXV. 

>  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CXIV. 
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acquitted)  a,ld  '  g‘  phickell  Aya,  l'urbu  Pandurang  and  Ran  Row 
Dewans  Ayan  Ay  ,  ^  62j0o0>  Ju8t  about  this  time,  loo, 

of  lu-ibory  and‘-  1  wUi  Rmbhu,  robbed  the  Govorn- 

a  native  cashkeei  >  ^  defalcations  in  tho  military 

moat  treasury  oi  R»-  *<.«««■ 

chost  likewise  camo  to  notice. 

i  i  r'lii™ Ideal  to  wliieli  allusion  lias  already  been 

The  tr0Uf  tl  CRaia  making  a  demand  on  the  Chulali  Nambiar 
made,  arose  from  t » - ^  iumum)  for  the  district  which 
for  an  oxcossivc  si  1  •  ,t  ()1-  tho  chirakkal  country, 

this  cliieftam  io  ^  those  semi-iudepondent  chiefs  who  had 

The  Is!l'nl,^lowledgod  a  merely  nominal  suzerainty  to  the  Kolattiri 
tormerlytm ah.cadyibeon>ade  to  the  traditional  origin 
family.  Roleionce  1 ,  .  from  a  very  remote  period  it 

of  this  femi  y,  an  i  somi- independence,  if  not  complete 

n3nt.  When  the  Chirakkal  lija  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
wlrnlo  of  the  Rolattiri  dominions,  the  opportunity  was  oo  goo 

Siting  tins  i^t 

Raja  made  demands .w  ^  11  duo  1)y  him,  he  assigned  as 

and  when  asked  to  settle  tlio  nai  ^  tho  sum  due  from 

his  roason  that  the  to  visit  the  district,  and 

his.distnet  Majoi  M  Y  ‘  ftw.  sooi,lg  thc  chief,  he  gave 

ass**;  ^.y-rr  insa  ”^“£.2 
ssriissj  « - — 

should  listen  to  roason.  assovtion  that  the  district 

Tho  Raja,  howover,  poun  Nwubiar  had  meanwhilo  alliod 
was  iairly  assessed,  and  t,  i?.uas  of  tho  Kolattiri  family  who 
himself  with  cortain  of  tlio  youi  g  4  j  ;  position  ho 

were  inclined  to  the 

had.  acquired  from  tho  Lnglifrh>  fi  *n  fiRcided  on  10th  May 
of  th,  Bonfc,  ££  „«1«  Major 

1796  to  despatch  a  b°dy  e„iands.  The  troops  succeeded  m 
Murray  to  enforce  the  R^ja  8  d  jnto  the  jungles,  and  Major 

driving  the  chieftain,  and  us  .  f  their  alliance  with 

sioners  a  full  statement  ol  his  clauns,  ana  paim _ £ - _ 

» ConJ.  p.  234. 
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the  excessivcnoss  of  the  demand  made  against  linn  by  the  ltaja, 
and  on  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  Raja  to  misrepresent 
his  actions  to  the  Honourable  Company  with  a  view  to  acquiring 
the  district  for  himself. 

Aftor  some  further  negotiations  the  Northern  Superintendent 
(Mr.  Christopher  Poilo)  finally  adjusted  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  them,  'file  Raja  was  obliged  to  admit  that  bis  demand 
of  Rs.  16,000  for  the  district  was  nearly  Rs.  5,000  in  excess  of  what 
it  ought,  to  have  been,  and  on  this  basis  the  Superintendent  on  the 
27th 'October  effected  a  reconciliation  botwoon  tliom  and  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  accounts. 

Unhappily  for  the  peace  of  the  province,  matters  were  not  so 
easily  adjusted  with  the  Palassi  (Pyeiiy)  Raja.  In  November  1795 
his  conduct,  as  already  stated,  scorned  to  Mr.  Rickards  to  be 
“  distinguished  by  a  contempt  for  all  authority.'’  Ho  completely 
set  aside  the  authority  of  his  uncle  of  Kurombranad,  who  had, 
at  Mr.  Slovens’  request,  signed  the  quinquennial  loasc  for  the 
Kottayam  districts.  Again  and  again  requests  were  made  to  the 
Supravisor  for  troops  to  bring  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  into  subjec¬ 
tion,  but  for  a  time  those  requests  were  disregarded.  Meanwhilo, 
however,  the  revenuo  was  more  and  more  falling  into  arrears, 
until  at  last  in  April-May  1706  orders  came  from  Bombay  t.o  got  in 
the  arrears  ;  and  with  this  view  to  soizo  the  person  of  the  Raja 
and  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  three  Mappillas. 

Tho  bulk  of  the  troops  were  at  this  time  absent  at  Colombo,  but 
were  daily  expected  back.  Colonel  Bowles,  the  Officer  commanding 
tile  Province,  formed  on  April  llth  a  plan  for  seizing  the  Raja. 
Tho  Supravisor  acquiesced  in  the  plan,  and  on  April  19th  an  at.tompt 
was  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  In  tho  early  morning  of  that 
day  300  men  of  tho  3rd  battalion  of  nati  vo  infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Jamos  Gordon,  marched  from  Tollioheny  and  surrounded  tho 
Raja’s  fortified  house  at  Palassi  at.  daybreak.  An  entrance  was 
forced,  but  tho  affair  had  boon  mismanaged  and  tho  Raja  had  four 
days  previously  gone  to  Mauattana  in  the  jungles. 

A  quantity  of  treasure  was  found  in  the  house,  and  a  portion1  of 
it  only,  as  afterwards  appealed,  was  sent  to  Tellicherry.  Tho  t  roops 
remained  at  tho  place  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  they  had 
boon  sent  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  tho  Raja’s  oppression 
and  violence. 

The  Raja  resented  tho  taking  of  his  houso  and  forwarded  to  the 
Supravisor  a  long  list  of  articles  said  to  have  been  in  it.  This  list 
differed  very  materially  from  that  prepared  undor  Lieutenant 
Gordon’s  orders.  But  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  it  was  in  sorao 
respects  at  loast  erroneous. 

The  Raja  aftor  this  could  not  fool  himself  safe  in  the  low  country, 
so  tlie  next  nows  received  of  him  was  that,  accompanied  by  his 
family  and  principal  people,  ho  had  in  May  1796  “ascended  the 
1  301  gold  mohurs,  2,5GS  Venetians,  and  1  guhbor. 
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mountains  and  gone  to  the  Ghaut  Parayool  in  the  Wynad  country.” 
In  Juno  ho  stopped  the  traffic  on  the  Kuttiyadi  Ghat,  and  1  ho  British 
military  force  was  in  like  manner  directed  to  stop  all  oomnvimeatum 
between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  but  not  to  pursue  ..no  Raja 
The  military  posts  Irmn  which  those  operations  were 
Manat  tana  and  Kuttivadi. 


into  Wynad. 


proposing  t( 
Dow  on  3 r'1 
of  oblivio 


rriod  o 

But  the  force  at  Colonel  Dow’s  disposal  was  insufficient  for  this 
serv.iC0,  and  additional  troops  were  requisitioned. 

The  change  to  Wynad,  especially  during  the  rains  appear;  to 
have  boon  severely  felt  by  the  Raja,  and  m  the  end  ol  June  Colonel 
Dow  in  whom  (from  old  acquaintanceship  at  the  siege  ol  iol  ichorry 
and  subsequently)  ho  appears  to  have  placed  much  confidence, 
received  at  “  Corote-Angady,”  in  the  Wynad,  a  pemtontial  letter 
from  him  alluding  to  his  “  evil  fate,  which  had  compelled  lum  to 
remove  from  his  ancient  abodo  to  this  strange  habitation,^  and 
ing  to  come  in  if  pardoned  and  his  property  restored.  Colonel 
n  3rd  Julv  accodod  to  his  request  and  promised  him  an  “  act 
ion.’’  i'lio  oilier  Commissioners  did  not  approve  ot  tins 
and  very  pertinently  remarked  that  Government  had 
proceeded  to  violent  measures  with  tiui  Raja  because  lenient  ones 
had  been  found  ineffectual,  and  ’  il  after  going  such  leu;  tils 
we  wero  to  roinsl-ato  him  without,  rosorvo  mornly  hi;<;;uiv.t  hr.  jmUUon. 
for  forvivoness,  either  what  lias  ahoady  boon  done  was  oppressive 
and  unjust,  or  so  doing  must  bo  the  height  of  weakness  and  incon¬ 
sistency.”  However,  as  Colonel  Dow  had  made  the  promise  they 
felt  compolled  to  confirm  it  in  so  far  as  ho  felt  Jumsoif  bound  and 
until  the  orders  of  Government  oould  -bo  obtained.  But,  on  the 
other  side  it  might  have  been  argued  that  failing  to  come  to  terms 
with  him  would  have  thrown  hiiu  into  the  arms  of  Tippu.  and  the 
cause  ofliis  proceeding  to  Wynad  at, all  was  the  so 
ful  attempt  to  take  him  in  his  house  at  Palassi. 

Tn  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  Northern  Superintendent 
returned  from  Manattana,  and  the  Raja  was,  under  Colonel  Dow  s 
orders,  conducted  to  Palassi  by  Lieutenant  Walker,  and  his  property, 
oxcopt  the  treasure,  was  restored  to  him. 

Bor  his  good  behaviour  ponding  the  roeoipt  of  the  orcleis  oi 
Government,  Colonel  Dow  further  took  security1  from  the  ICurum- 
branad  Raja  and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Kottayam,  and 
in  return  Colonel  Dow  agreed2  to  use  his  efforts  to  get  back  tlio 
Palassi  house,  which  had  been  attached,  and  to  have  a  thorough 
enquiry  made  into  the  alleged  plunder  of  it  by  the  troops,  on  con¬ 
dition ‘that  the  Raja  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  Government 
his  conduct  in  putting  the  throe  Mappillas  to  death . 

In  due  time  the  orders  2  of  the  Bombay  ami  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ments*  wore  received  (July  25th,  August  10th,  23rd  and  -7th) 
approving  of  the  Raja’s  reinstatement  “  on  account  of  the  cowl 


orot  and  unsuccess- 
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on  the  terms  agreed  to  by  the  Colonel,  and  his 
district  and  property  ”  was  distinctly  ordered. 

But  these  orders  of  Governmonl  wore  not  communicated  direct 
to  the  Palassi  (Pycl.y)  Raja.  They  were  sent  through  the  Raja  of 
Kurumbranad,  whose  agents  omitted  both  to  communicate  thorn  to 
the  Raja  and  to  pay  over  to  him  the  money  taken  at  the  sack  of  Ins 
house,  which  the  Government  had  likewise  ordered  to  be  restored 
to  him.  , 

Moreover,  the  Kurumbranad  Raja  removed  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the '  Kottayara  district  an  agent  whom  the  Palassi  Raja 
particularly  wished  to  keep  there.  And  this  agent  (Kaiteri  Ambu) 
betook  himself  with  some  followers  to  Kanoth ,  where,  it  was  reported, 

“  they  meditated  tumult  and  commotion,  and,  working  on  the 
Pyohy  (Palassi)  Raja’s  leading  passions,  had  enticed  him  to  join 
them  ”  The  Northern  Superintendent  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  Raja,  but  by  that  time  (Oolobci,  179G)  ho  had  retired  to 
the  most  impenetrable  par1-  of  tho  jungle.” 

In  short,  the  Raja  felt  himself  deceived  (as  indeed  ho  had  beon  by 
his  uncle  and  his  agents),  and  feared  that  tho  Commissioners  a 
majority  of  whom  were  determinedly  sot  against  him,  would  make 
another  attompt  to  secure  his  person  which  might  not  bo  so  un¬ 
successful  as  the  last.  Moreover,  tho  Commissioners  ought  to  have 
themselves  carried  out  the  ordors  regarding  tho  “  restoration  to  his 
districts  and  property”  which  both  the  Bombay  and  Supreme 
Governments  bad  direetod  to  be  done. 

Ofoour.se  tkerosult  of  his  flight  to  the  junglos  was  that  tho  collec¬ 
tions  again  foil  into  arrears. 

Meanwhile  further  orders  (17th  October  1796)  of  tho  Suprome 
Government  had  likewlso  been  received  at  Bombay,  and  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  Commissioners  were  to  take  possession  of  Wynad, 
wbioli  both  Governments,  after  the  very  favourable  terms aooordod 
by  thorn  to  the  Palassi  (Pyohy)  Raja,  probably  thought  must  now 
be  in  the  Raja’s  friendly  hands. 

The  orders  regarding  “  restoration  to  his  distriots  and  property  ” 
had,  however,  meanwhile  reached  the  Raja,  and  in  November  the 
Northern  Superintendent  then  for  the  first  time  (although  tho  orders 
woro  dated  so  far  back  as  tho  previous  July  and  August)  asked  what 
the  “  doubtful  ”  phrase  meant,  and  roported  that  the  Raja  expected 
to  got  back  all  the  property  which  he  allcgod  had  been  lost  at 
Palassi  and  to  obtain  besides  the  direot  management  of  the  Kotta- 
yam  distriot. 

The  Commissioners  also  now  (24th  November  1796)  vory  tardily 
asked  tho  Government  what  the  “  doubtful  phrase  ”  meant,  and 
meanwhile  took  no  steps  to  give  effect  to  that  portion  of  the  orders 
which  were  clear,  namely,  to  make  the  Kurumbranad  Raja  disgorge 
the  intercepted  treasure  which  should  have  boon  liandod  over  by 
bim  long  ago  to  tho  Palassi  (Pyohy)  Raja. 
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Troops  hail  already  some  time  previously  boon  sent,  to  Poriali  in 
Wynad  to  protect  tlio  ingathering  of  tbo  cardamom  crop  and  in 
Novomber-Doeoinbor  1796  another  detachment  was  sent  for  tins 
sarno  purpose.  This  movement  of  troops  appears  to  have  excited 
the  gravest  suspicions  in  the  Raja’s  mind. 

On  December  1st,  however,  he  attended  a  mooting  arranged  with 
the  Northern  Superintendent,  and  thou  chiefly  dwelt  on  Ins  being 
kopt  out  of  the  management  of  Kottayam,  and  particularly  in 
being  placed  in  an  intolerable  position  of  subjection  under  the 
Kurumbranad  Raja’s  agent,  one  Palaya  Vittil  Ghandu,  who  had 
faithlessly  deserted  from  his  own  service.  Ho  came  to  tins  meeting 
attended  by  1,200  to  1,500  armod  men. 

A  week  was  spent  by  tlio  Superintendent  in  endeavouring  to 
briii"  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  rival  Rajas,  but  theso 
welhmoant  efforts  came  to  nothing  owing  to  ‘  duplicity  on  tlio 
ono  sido  and  “  intolerable  insolence  ”  on  the  other. 

After  this,  matters  rapidly  wont  from  bad  to  worse.  Nows  cam o 
that  the  Palassi  (Pyohy)  Raja  was  in  treaty  with  Tippus  officers 
The  pepper  revenue  of  Kottayam,  a.  most  important  item  m  the 
accounts,  was  in  jeopardy  owing  to  bands  of  ..i.  ..  ‘•“••■■K 

about  the  country.  Troops  wore  despatched  to  protoot  tlio  Wynad 
passes  and  to  act  offensively  if  necessary*  Dmdimal  was  occupied 
as  a  central  place  for  defending  the  Kottiyur  and  Nolhadi  passes, 
and  the  Poriali  Ghat  detachment  was  also  strengthened;  Hut  the 
country  was  wild  and  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and  more 
troops  were  wanted  for  the  service. 

On  December  16th,  the  Northern  Superintendent  came  to  tlio 
conclusion  that  the  differences  between  the  rival  Rajas  wero  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  and  suggested  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  to  tho  peoplo 
forbidding  them  to  assemble  to  assist  tho  Palassi  (Pyoliy)  Raja. 

The  Commissioners  adopted  this  idea,  and  on  18th  December 
drafted  but  did  not  at  once  publish  a  warning  proclamation  that 
“  previous  to  proceeding  to  extremities  ”  against  tlio  Raja  Ibey 
gave  the  jioojile  an  opportunity  of  roturiiing  to  tlioir  allegiance,  and 
if  they  did  not  seize  it  within  fifteen  days  they  wore  to  be  considered 
as  “'irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Company’s  Government,  tlioir 
lands  and  proporty  will  be  immediately  confiscated,  never  again 
to  bo  restored,  and  tbo  Raja  and  his  friends2  pursued  to  their  utter 
extirpation  from  tho  Company’s  dominions.”  And  they  wroto  to 
tho  Raja  direct,  tolling  him  in  a  phrase  which  lie  ironically  com- 
mented  on  afterwards  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  had  mis¬ 
carried,  that  “  not  a  sepoy  shall  rest  in  this  province  till  you  and 
all  your  adherents  arc  utterly  extirpated. _ 

>  Treat™,  He.,  ii.  CXXXI. 
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The  Commissioners  ovidcntly  lost,  tlioir  temper  over  this  procla¬ 
mation  and  the  chief  moving  cause  appears  to  have  boon  that  the 
popper  crop  and  the  rovonuo  dependent,  thereon  wore  m  dangor  of 
being  lost  through  the  disturbances  created  by  the  rebels. 

Moved  by  these  threats,  the  Palassi  (Pycby)  Baja  then  openly 
visited  Tippu’s  Killidar  at  Karkanlcotta. 

But  as  a  last  rosourco  another  mooting  was  arranged  at  Nittur 
between  him  and  the  President  of  the  Commissioners  and  Nor  hern 
Superintendent  on  30th  Decomber.  The  Raja  demanded  the  diroet 
management,  of  bis  district,  and  was  again  refused  as  the  Kururn- 
branad  Raja  would  not  agreo. 

After  this  nothing  remained  but  to  proceed  to  overawe  the 
district  by  a  show  of  force,  so  the  Superintendent  was  directed  to 
act  on  tbo  proclamation  of  18th  December  to  break  up  tbo bands 
of  armod  men,  to  reduoe  tbo  number  of  gbats  loading  to  VVynad, 
and  to  efficiently  protect  those  remaining. 

On  January  4tb,  1797,  the  Coorg  Raja  reported  that  either  the 
Palassi  (Pyohy)  Raja  himself  or  one  of  ins  family  bad  bad  an  inter- 
view  with  Tippu  at  “  Hegadideva  ”  in  Mysore,  whither  Tippn  bad 
proceeded  ostensibly  to  see  a  white  elephant. 

The  peppor  crop  was  by  this  time  just  about  ready  for  gathering, 
and  to  their  chagrin  the  Commissioners  now  lound  even  the  Kurinii- 
branad  Raja’s  adherents  passing  over  to  the  robel  side,  ami  that, 
the  Raja  himself  showed  groat  lukewarmness  in  the  British  cause. 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  on  January  7tli,  1797.  On  that  date  a 
detachment  of  80  men  of  Captain  Lawrence’s  battalion  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  a  peon  of  the  Superintendent’s  to  a  place  called  m  Iho 
recot ds  “  Manandory,”  where  they  wore  to  bo  stationed  and  where 
tbo  Commissioners’  proclamation  wa*  to  be  read.  A  band  nt  men 
under  Kaiteii  Ambu  waylaid  thorn,  mortally  wounded  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  Captain  Bowman,  wounded  several  other  otlicers, 
and  killed  many  of  the  men.  Tbo  detachment  appears  to  havo 
beon  taken  by  surprise:  they  had,  when  fired  upon,  neither  tlw 
bayonets  fixed  nor  tlioir  muskets  loaded. 

Blushed  with  this  success,  the  rebels  next,  on  the  8ll>  January 
attacked  the  havildar’s  guard  stationed  at  Palassi,  and  lulled  the 
whole  party  excepting  one  man,  who  escaped  to  tell  the  story.  And 
not  content  with  killing  the.  sepoys,  great  excesses  were  committed, 
for  the  rebels  ’‘cause1  to  be  cut  up  with  unrelenting  lury  the 
women  jiihI  children  ns  is  said  of  the  same  detaelimcnt.  And  a 
similar  fate  was  intended  towards  a  small  guard  stat  ioned  at  Ben- 
ghaut  (Venkad),  and  the  purpose  would  no  doubt  have  been 
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Inglis,  lb i-  safety  to  the  Feriali  post  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Gorman.  It  was  savagely  attacked  im  mule  on  14th  January  171)7 
by  the  rebels,  and  the  defenceless  women  and  followers  of  the  party 
were  massacred.  But  the  detachment  made  good  its  “  very  gallant 
retreat,”  as  the  Bombay  Government  characterised  it  at  the  time, 
in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  “  Nambiars,”  probably 
Itanoth  Bhekuran’s  party,  by  which  it  was  opposed,  and  Lieutenant 
Inglis  won  the  strong  approbation  of  the  Bombay  Government. 
His  loss  on  the  march  amounted  only  to  1  jemadar,  1  naigue  and 
12  sepoys  killed  or  missing. 

The  united  detachments  having  exhausted  their  provisions,  were 
permitted  unmolested  to  make,  their  way  down,  the  EUachemun 
pass  to  Kuttiyadi. 

All  the  remote  military  posts  in  the  country  below  the  ghats 
were  likewise  placed  in  a  state  of  comparative  siege,  and  convoys 
of  provisions  sent  to  them  were  attacked.  On  27th  January  a 
convoy  proceeding  to  Major  Anderson  at  Mananderi  was  attacked 
and  .'5  sepoys  were  killed,  and  a  jemadar  and  19  sepoys  were  wounded, 
in  addition  to  which  the  coolies  ran  away  and  the  stores,  ammu¬ 
nition,  etc.,  were  lost. 

Tlio  measures  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  to  counteract 
these  savage  successes  were— more  troops  to  be  stationed  in  Wynad, 
fortified  military  posts  to  be  constructed  at  Venkad,  I’aiassi,  Kodoli, 
and  Kottayam  bazaar,  and  another  post  in  Iruvalinad  was  proposed 
to  overawe  the  Nambiars,  one  of  whom  (Kampuratt)  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  Palassi  (Pyoliy)  Itaja’s  chief  adherent,  Kanoth 
Siiekaran  Nambiar. 

Tn  February  accordingly,  the  Bombay  Government  sent  down 
a  considerable  reinforcement  of  troops,  consisting  of  one  battalion 
of  sepoys,  200  Europeans,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  together 
with  Major-General  Bowles  (who  was  ordered  to  resume  the  military 
command  of  the  province)  and  several  oilier  officers. 

Wynad  had  always  been  considered  an  ”  equivocal  possession  ” 
as  it  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Seringapatam  treaty; 
indeed,  the  only  ground  for  considering  that  it  had  boon  ceded  by 
Tippu  that  had  occurred  to  the  Joint.  Commissioners  was  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Kottayam  districts  would  nut  have  been  rated  so 
high  by  Tippu  if  he  had  hot  intended  also  to  include  it  in  the  cession. 
But  in'  1790,  the  Commissioners  had  made  some  advances  Inwards 
annexing  it  to  the  other  Malabar  districts  by  appointing,  on  20th 
February  1790.! a  canongoe  to  work  under  the  Kurmnbranad 
Raja  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  its  revenue  resources  were. 
This  officer  entered  on  the  duty  assigned  to  him  on  the  27th  March 
following.  And  the  Commissioners  followed  this  up  bv  deputing 
one  of  their  members,  Colonel  Dow,  to  co-operate,  with  the  Kuriun- 
branad  Baja  in  arranging  a  mode  for  the  future  collection  of  the 
revenue,  under  restrictions  however  as  to  advancing  any  claims 
from  which  it  might  thereafter  be  dishonourable  to  retract,  and 
Colonel  Dow  was  in  particular  directed  to  avoid,  as  lar  as  possible, 
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the  head  of  the  Tamarasscn  pass  and  the  passes  know  n  yd  .  ^ 

Company’s  authority  m  Wynad.  y  f  ,  f  u  „ 

December  1790  the  Officer  Commanding  the  { ;'  °v ^ 
request  of  the  Commissioners, s  a  ■mnet  -  ‘  .llrca(1  alluded 

under  Lieutenant  Gorman  at  lei iah  will  •  .  d  £  ,  thc 

hS  ,  arU  to  whose  gallant  retreat  from  Dinduna  to  Penah  refer¬ 
ence  had  already  beonmade,  was  posted  at  the  lormer  of  these 

Pla  Matters  wore  in  this  state  when  tho  Commissioners  finally  decided 
to  issue  thoir  proclamation1  of  18th  December  1790,  and  tkoefod 
on  tho  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  was  to  drive  him  to  seek  aid  from  Tippu. 
It  seems  that  Tippu  agreed  to  supply  him  with  aiumm 
station  6,000  “  Carnatics  ”  under  his  lvi  hdai  at  1C 
tho  Wynad  frontier,  to  he  ready  to  help  tho  K, 
driving  the  British  troops  down  the  ghats  out  of  Wj 

Aftor  tho  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Colonel  Dow  was  n 
the  command  of  tho  troops  serving  against  the  robe  s  —  ^ 
suaneo  of  this  object  he,  in  tho  beginning  of  Maicli  1797,  again 
ascended  tho  Tammarassori  pass  and  marched  without  opposi¬ 
tion  through  tho  Wynad  district  from  tho  head  of  that  pass  as  ku 
rPm-rVhe  pllr  Of  operations  was  for  Colon*  >-<•;  “ 
li'ato  in  force  at  Poviali,  and,  wlion  that  post  was  soeui  ocl,  uio  101  - 
below  the  ghats  was  to  drive  away  tho  rebels  from  t ho  lorl 
in  the  low  country  about  Kanoth  and  it  was  hoped  <■ 
ab  i vo  the  ghats,  by  cutting  off  tho  rebels’  retreat,  would  offoctiUl) 
break  them  up.  _  •  ,  *. 

But  two  companies  of  sepoys  under  command  of  Lioutonant 
Moaloy,  who  had  ascended  into  Wynaad  by  way  of  the  Kari  m 
nass  and  woro  bringing  up  tho  rear  of  Colonel  Dow  s  tou.o,  aid 
succeed  in  ovortaldug  the  main  body,  and  during  tlireo  su°00"9‘™ 
days  -9th,  10th  and  11th  March— this  detachment  had  to  fight 
Hs\vay,  being  opposed  by  “  some  thousands  ”  of  Nayarsand  Ktu- 
•  Ifiars  “  betwoon  Devote  Angady  and  Cunjoto  Angacly  and  was 
inafiy  forced  to  retreat  from  Wynaad  via  tho  LUachomim  _ 


irkankotta  oil 
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(Cardamom  mountain)  pass  with  “  considerable .loss,”  viz.,  ono  sub- 
h-ular  2havildars,  2naiguos,  1  watorman  and  32  sepoys  kdlod  or 
missin’1'  and  67  wounded  including  an  English  offioor  (Lieutenant 
Miliinchanip).  About  half  tho  forco  wore  oithor  killed,  missing  or 
wounded. 

Colonel  Dow  lumsolf  was  completely  hampered  in  carrying 
out  tho  plan  of  operations  by  lack  of  commissariat  supplies,  lie 
had  started  from  tho  head  of  tho  Tamarassori  pass  with  only  a  few 
1  v..i  r-'t’Lions  and  when.  his  force  reached  Penah  ho  had  bub  nvo 
davs’  supplies  of  rico  loft  for  Ids  mon.  Ho  had  writton  soveral 
uritont  lottors  to  tho  Commissioners,  tolling  thorn  of  the  straits  he 
was  in  for  food,  and  llioy  had  requested  Major-General  Bowles  to 
f  Vw'ird  supplies  for  him  via  tho  Kuttiyadi  pass  tho  foot  of 
which  was  hold  by  the  rebels.  Major  Anderson,  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  convoying  (he  supplios  and  effecting  a  junction  With  Colonol 
Dow  was  unable  to  fulfil  that  sorvieo  as  tho  Mappillas  detailed 
to  act  as’ guides  to  his  detachment  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  tims  much  valuablo  tinio  was  lost,  and  tho  failure  of  supphos 
to  roach  in  time  paved  tho  way  for  tho  disasters  which  immediately 
followed. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Poriah,  Colonol  Dow  rocoivod  at  tho  hands 
of  six  armed  mon  letters  from  Tippu’s  officer  at  Kav  cankotla 
remonstrating  against  his  marching  with  a  force  through  Wynad 
which  h  i  claimed  as  a  portion  of  tho  Sultan  s  territory.  Tins 
circumstance  soomod  to  Colonol  Dow  to  rendor  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  fresh  plan  of  operations  should  bo  docided  on, 
as  it  was  clearly,  ho  thought,  impracticable,  with  the  resources 
at  command,  to  maintain  the  position  above  tho  ghats  in  tho  face 
of  an  activo  opposition  of  the  combined  forces  of  tho  Palassi  (Pychy) 
Raja  and  Tippu. 

Colonel  Dow,  under  tlioso  circumstances,  decided  to  descend  tho 
ghats  with  a  viow  to  consulting  his  colloaguos  in  tho  Commission. 
On  his  way  from  Poriah  to  the  Ellachorrum  pass  above  referred 
to  his  detachment  was  attacked  by  bands  ol  robols  among  whom 
ho’  could  oasily  distinguish  men  in  tho  dross  of  Tippu’s  sepoys,  but 
he  made  good  bis  rotroat  to  tho  pass  although  only  accompanied  by 
a  small  parly  of  sepoys  and  lie  descended  into  the  low  country  on 
the  17th  March,  with  tho  loss,  however,  of  all  his  baggage,  papors, 

On  tho  night  of  tho  following  day,  18th  March,  Major  Cameron, 
left  in  command  of  1,100  mon  at  Poriah  by  Colonol  Dow,  was 
forced  by  want  of  provisions  to  quit  that  post  and  to  attempt  a 
similar  rotroat  by  the  samo  pass.  But  tho  enemy  had  by  this  tnno 
completed  their  arrangements  ancl  instead  of  attacking  tho  party 
on  tho  comparatively  lovel  ground  above,  they  waited  until  the 
force  had  entered  tho  pass.  Both  sides  of  it  wero  lined  by  tho 
rebels,  who  had  likewise  stockaded  it,  and  a  melancholy  loss  occur¬ 
red.  Major  Cameron  and  three  other  officers  (Lieutenant  Nugent 
and  Ensigns  Madge  and  Ruddorman)  wore  killed,  two  other  officors 
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wo  wounded  and  of  the  detachment  “  some  Europeans  of  artillery, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  native  officers  and  privates  were 
either  killed  or  missing.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of  life,  the  detach¬ 
ment  lost  its  guns,  baggago,  ammunition  and  cattle  and  the  union 
colour  of  tlio  battalion  of  sopoys. 

Maior  Anderson  with  his  convoy  of  supplios,  which  Colonel  Dow 
had  expected  to  moot  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  pass  on  the  18th, 
arrived  on  the  ghat  on  the  19th,  just  in  time  to  holp  to  carry  off  the 
wounded,  of  whom  there  wore  “groat  numbers.” 


Amoimst  the  secret  papor.s  found  in  Soringapatam  aftor  tho  final 
fall  of  Tippu,  there  occurs  the  following  significant  passage  rolating 
to  these  events  in  a  lotter  dated  “  Le  primidi  de  later  decade  de 
Floreal  Van  5c  de  la  Re.publique  francaise,”  '  from  lippu  Sultan  to 
Citoyon  Goneral  Mangalon.  Referring  to  English  affairs  in  India, 
ho  wrote  •  “  A  Calicule  ils  ont  ete  altaque  par  le  Rcyas  Congis 
Rammc  Rmnme  Chejc  de  Couienqris  (Kottayam),  qui  lews  a  tut  en 
tnris  sorties  mille  Europeens  et  trois  milks  Sipaif ;  par  toute  la  cote 
ils  sont  attaque  ;  ious  sont  revolles  contre  eux,  parrapors  au  vexations 
et  au  impols  qu’ils  ont  mis.’’ 


On  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  above  ovonts,  tho  Bombay 
Government  quickly  docided  that  tho  prosonco  of  tho  Governor  (Mr. 
Jonathan  Duncan)  and  of  tho  Commandor-in-choif  (Lieutenant- 
General  Stuart)  was  necessary  in  Malabar,  so  on  10th  April  1797, 
by  orders  2  of  the  Govornor  in  Council,  those  officers  wore  deputed 
to  form  a  Committee  of  the  Govornmont  in  Malabar  whore  thoy 
arrived  in  tho  middle  of  the  month.  Ponding  tlioir  arrival  tho 
Commissioners  wore  dirocted  to  suspend  hostilities. 


Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Government  to  bring  affairs  into  a  more  satisfactory  state, 
it  will  bo  necessary  to  revert  to  other  matters  which  had  meanwhile 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 


With  regard  to  tho  affairs  of  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore,  orders 
were  received  from  Government  that  the  jagliire  granted  tn  her  by 
Tippu  should  not  be  restored  as  it  was  ‘only  a  temporary  alienation 
from  the  Ohirakkal  Raja.  She  then  executed  an  agreement8,  dated 
28th  October  1790,  to  pay  Rs.  15,000  annually,  “  being  the  jumma 
( jama — demand)  on  the  bouses,  purrams,  etc.,  situated  at  or  near 
Cannanore  on  my  trade  to  the  Laccadive  Islands,  and  on  my  jelm 
(janmam)  property  on  the  said  islands.”  The  right  of  Government  to 
sequester1  the  islands  and  the  whole  of  their  produce  was  to  remain 
in  force.  She  also  agreed  to  pay  customs  duties  on  all  articles 
except  island  coir  yarn,  and  stie  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the  onc- 
fifth  share  of  the  collections  granted  to  other  Malayali  chieftains, 
and  finally  renounced  all  claims  to  tho  jagliire.  This  agreement  is 
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still  in  force,  and  is  that  under  which  the  Cannanore  Laccadive 
Islands  are  administered  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Zamorin  had  in  the  meanwhile  failed1  to  pay  in  the  revenues 
of  his  districts  with  punctuality,  and  the  Commissioners,  acting  on 
the  stringent  orders  issued  by  the  Governor,  took  over  on  5th  July 
170(5  the  direct  management  of  them.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Mnppillas  of  Rrnad  and  Malapuram  had  given  great  trouble  to  the 
Zamorin’s  collectors,  and  lie  had  some  time  previously  renounced 
the  direct  management  of  those  districts,  which  had  in  consequence 
been  made  over  to  Manjcri  Attan  Gurikkal  for  management  under 
the  Raja.  For  those  and  the  remaining  districts  the  Zamorin  was 
able  eventually  to  settle  the  accounts,  and  tho  districts  woro 
accordingly  returned  to  him  for  management  on  the  24th  August 


1790. 

The  direct  management  by  the  Company’s  officers  of  tho 
Kavalappara  and  I’alghat  districts  was  shortly  afterwards  taken' 
over  for  the  samo  reasons,  audit  does  not  appear  that  thoy  were 
ever  afterwards  returned  for  management  to  their  respective  chiefs. 

In  short,  tho  beginning  of  the  final  resumption  of  all  districts  held 
under  the  quinquennial  leases  had  commenced. 

The  two  Rajas  belonging  to  the  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  (western 
palace)  of  the  Zamorin’s  family,  who  from  the  time  of  the  murderous 
assault  on  Shamnath,  the  Zamorin’s  minister,  had  been  living  in  a 
state  of  chronic  semi-rebellion  latterly  in  their  residence  in  the  jungly 
country  at  IvaUadikod  in  tho  Waliuvanad  taluk,  wore  at  last  brought 
to  accept  terms.  The  Commissioners  agreed' on  6th  January  1797 
to  their  receiving  an  annual  allowance  of  Rs.  10,000,  and  they  on 
their  part  agreed  to  reside  peaceably  thereafter  at  Calicut. 

This  was  fortunately  arranged  just,  before  the  troubles  with  tho 
Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  came  to  a  head,  For  had  the  rebollion  in  tho 
north  boon  supplemented  by  a  similar  rising  in  the  south,  the 
Commissioners  would  have  boon  sore  pressed  to  make  head  against 
so  formidable  a  combination,  and  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Government,  even  with  all  the  resources  of  the  state  to 
back  them,  would  have  become  more  difficult  than  it  actually  was. 


In  the  middle  of  April  the  Governor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Stuart,  the  Oommandar-in-Chief,  arrived  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Acting  mainly  on  the  advice 
of  Shamnath,  the  Zamorin’s  minister,  the  Commissioners  had,  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Committee  of  Government,  begun  to  raise 
a  lev}-  of  irregular  troops  to  harass  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja,  a 
measure  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  witli  the  best  possible 
effect. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Committee,  one  of  their  first  measures 
was  to  resume'1  from  the  charge  of  the  so-called  Knrumbranad  Raja 
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of  the  Kottayam  family,  the  direct  revenue  management  of  the 
Palassi  (l’ycliv)  districts,  winch  ought  never  to  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  care  as  his  authority  and  that  of  the  lalassi  (lychy)  Raja 
had  been  in  continual  conflict,  and  the  latter  had  repeatedly  put  this 
forward  as  his  main  grievance. 

A  way  was  thus  opened  up  for  bringing  the  matters  in  dispute 
to  a  peaceful  issue,  hut  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  bo  no  hope  of  a 
settlement  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  Glnrakkal 
Rain  and  Mr  Peile,  the  Northern  Superintendent,  had  been  made  to  ' 
induce  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja,  under  the  most  unqualified  assu¬ 
rance  of  safe  conduct,  to  meet  the  Committee  at  relhchcrry,  activo 
measures  were  resumed  against  him,  full  authority  being  given  to 
Colonel  Dow,  who  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.  An  amnesty 
was  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  who  should 
return  to  then  allegiance.  Colonels  Dow  and  Dunlop  then 
marched  in  two  columns  from  Kottayam  bazaar,  and  joining  forces 
at  Manattana,  they  there  met  with  some  opposition,  and  their  force 
suffered  some  casualties  in  officers  and  men.  But  the  united,  force 
pushed  onward  in  spite  of  some  opposition  and  took  possession  of 
Tadikulam,  the  Raja’s  headquarters  and  demolished  the  contiguous 
fortified  house  of  the  Kanotli  Nambiar,  with  the  loss  of  Brigade- 
Major  Captain  Batchelor  killed  and  one  or  two  Europeans  and  sepoys 
wounded.  After  these  exploits  they  returned  to  their  encamping 
ground. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  success,  the  Committee  became  aware  of 
the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  guerilla  warfare 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  on  account  of  the  mountainous  and  thickly 
wooded  nature  of  the  country.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  others 
of  a  wider  character,  namely,  the  war  with  France  in  Europe  and  the 
danger  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Tippu  and  the  French,  the 
Committee  determined,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  speedy  peace. 


tions  on  behalf  of  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja,  in  which  Devas  Bliandai  , 
a  Konkana  and  one  of  the  Company’s  pepper  merchants,  and  the 
adopted  Parappanad  Raja  (of  the  Kottayam  family)  took  prominont 
parts  and  succeeded2  on  23rd  July  1797  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
satisfactory  termination. 

The  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  and  his  chief  adherents,  the  Kanoth 
Nambiar  and  others,  agreed  to  respect  an  agreement  to  be  made  by 
the  Senior  Raja  of  the  Kottayam  family,  hitherto  resident  in 
Travancorc,  for  the  revenue  management  of  the  Kottayam  districts, 
including  Tamarassori,  in  place  of  the  superseded  Kurumbranad 
Raja,  and  this  arrangement3  was  shortly  afterwards  (27th  September 
1797)  carried  into  effect,  and  the  detachments  of  troops  posted  in 
different,  parts  of  the  low  country  were  then  concentrated  in  a 
contonmeiiL  at  Kuttuparamba,  about  eight  miles  east  of  Tellicherry 
on  the  high  road  to  Coorg  and  Wynad. 

'  Trenticss,  etc.,  ii.  CXXXVIII, 
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A  meeting  having  then  been  arranged  with  the  late  rebellious 
Riit  the  Committee  ascertained  from  him  that,  through  some 
Rf]  '  J. nr  other  the  pardon  of  the  Governor-General,  conveyed  to 
idmUirough  the  Kurumbranad  Raja,  had  not  reached  him  before 
he  had  bemm  to  make  collections  on  Ids  own  account.  Moreover 
li  rJmi dered  property,  which  had  been  committed  to  the  same  Raja 
£  to  him  had  never  been  received  It  was  only  on 

f“n  vs£A 

i!Z,T“,.¥°>be™'“"lU.d1,,nd  it  ..  tappe-  tl,»t  the 

trmslations  of  those  orders  construed  the  expression  his  lcsto- 
Sotto  Ids  district  and  property  ”  in  the  largest  sense,  vr,„  that 
his  country  and  property  should  be  given  back  to  lam. 

The  Committee  were  not  cp.ite  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the 
.. nerseded  Raja  into  the  real  Kurumbranad  family  operated  ,  s  a 
forfeiture  ofall  his  rights  in  the  family  of  his  birth,  namely,  Kotta- 
va,  .  1  they  therefore  could  not  attach  much  importance  to  that 
point  which  was  also  pressed  on  their  notice  by  the  Palassi  (Pychy) 
Raja.’  Rut  therein  they  were  doubtless  wrong. 

The  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  was  granted2  a  pension  of  Rs.  8,000  per 
annum  and  the  phinder  of  his  Palassi  house  was  made  good  to  him. 
He  was  further  granted  a  pardon  “  for  all  that  had  been  done  towards 
the  Company.”  _r  . .  c 

A  pardon  was  likewise  extended  to  the  Narangoli  kambiar  of 
Irm  alCd,  who  as  already  related,  had,  after  the  slaying  of  three 
Mnnpillas  fled  to  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  for  protection.  The 
Sn  ittee  of  Government,  on  reviewing  the  papers  connected  with 
£  Ze  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sccjnestration  of  his 
lands  and  property  was  not  justified  by  the  regulations  So  his  out¬ 
lawry^ £s  reversed  and  the  Nambiar  was  restored2  to  Ins  possessions. 

Tn  reward  to  other  measures,  the  Committee  of  Government 
strengthened  the  Commission  on  15th  September  1797  by  adding  to 
the  Board  the  Officer  commanding  the  Province.  The  militia  was 
next  disbanded  and  two  sibandi  corps  of  Nay  ars  acd  Mappi  las  were 
oruanised  the  Nayars  being  stationed  in  the  southern  and  the 
Mappillas’in  the  northern  division  to  securo  the  peace  of  the  countiy. 

Affairs  in  Chirakkal  next  claimed  attention.  The  Raja  died  and 
the  Government  recognised  the  succession  of  Ravi  Varma  the  eldest 
of  the  two  princes  inTravanoore.  His  nomination  to  the  raj  was 
opposed  by  the  Kavinisseri  branch  of  the  family  supported  by  the 
01  •  .  Tf/MnHiri  TUia  To  ensure  peace  and  harmony  m  the 

family,  the  Linguist,  M.  A.  Rodrigues  and  the  influenftal  Mappfila 
merchant  Chovakkaran  Makki,  were  deputed  to  Chirakkal  They 
succeeded  hi  establishing  peace.  Ravi  Varma  was  confirmed  in  the 
raj  and  Colonel  Dow  waVplaced  in  judicial  and  magisterial  charge 

of  this  district  in  addition  to  ICottayam. _ 

1  tie.  ii  CXXII.  !  Treaties,  etc.,  CL.,  CLI,  CI.II. 
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The  Email  district  having  been  relinquished  by  the  Zamorin,  an 
European  assistant  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  and  another 
assistant  was  sent  to  administer  Parappanad. 

Mr.  Itivett  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  President  of  tho 
Commission,  while  Messrs.  Smee  and  Torrins  were  appointed  in  the 
room  of  Colonel  Dow  and  Mr.  Handley.  The  posts  of  native  dewans 
wore  abolished,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
the  administration  by  the  appointment  of  covenanted  servants  as 
revenue  assistants,  to  bo  employed  throughout  tho  district,  on  which 
account  the  existing  regulations  were  modified. 

Separate  decennial  leases1  were  for  the  first  time  entered  into  with 
the  Kurangot  Nayar  and  the  chief  landholder  under  him,  the  Paya- 
pnrat  Naj'ar,  for  the  district  known  as  Koringot  Kallai. 

The  notorious  Mappilla  bandit  chief,  Unni  Mutta  Muppan,  was 
pardoned  and  restored  to  his  estate  of  Elampulnsseri,  while  Attan 
Gurikknl,  a  relation  of  his  and  no  less  noted  for  turbulenoo  of 
character,  was  appointed  from  motives  of  policy  as  head  of  a  police 
establishment  in  Ernad. 

The  forts  of  Cannanore,  Telli cherry  and  Palghat  were  now  either 
improved  or  repaired. 

The  minor  matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
of  Government  were — 

Tho  abolition  of  the  expensive  mail  boat  service  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  post  via  Cochin  and  tho  Travancorc  gate  on  the 
Tinnevelly  frontier  to  Tuticorin. 

The  regulation  of  ferries. 

The  freedom  of  trade  to  the  Laccadive  islanders. 

The  abolition  of  all  frontier  duties  on  horned  cattle,  provisions, 
etc.,  imported  from  Tippu’s  territories. 

The  introduction  of  a  tax  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  which  were 
to  be  farmed  out  as  well  as  the  trade  in  tobacco. 

The  repair  of  the  gun  roads  made  by  Tippu. 

And  the  tracing  of  a  road  from  Palghat  to  Palani  and  Dindigul 
in  order  to  avoid  the  adjacent  territories  of  Tippu. 

Their  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  special 
products  such  as  cinnamon,  coffee,  pepper,  nutmeg,  spices,  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton,  etc.,  Mr.  M.  Brown  was  accordingly  appointed11 
Overseer  of  the  Company’s  plantation  opened  out  at  Anjarakandi 
in  tho  waste  lands  of  Randattara  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  800  per  month. 
The  Vettatnad  escheats  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Moncrief,  who  as 
well  as  Colonel  Sartorius  surveyed  the  rivers  of  the  country 
and  Lieutenant  Monior  Williams  drew  tho  first  map  of  Malabar 
under  Captain  Moncrief ’s  supervision.  Just  at  the  close  of  tho 
labours  of  the  Committee  of  Government  some  treasonable  corre¬ 
spondence-said  to  have  been  carried  on  by  Tippu  with  the  Palassi 
(Pychy)  Raja,  with  the  Padinyaru  Kovilakam  Rajas' of  the  Zamorin ’s 
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,  n1«l  with  Unni  Mutla  Muppan— was  discovered,  but  the 

Smit^  having  no  reliable  information  to  go  upon,  deeded  to 

overlook  the  ^  after  a  stav  of  over  eight  months 

}n  Hu-'flovei'.ioi-  and  the  Commander-in-Clncf  returned 


In  the  very  beginning 
in  the  Province,  the  Govt 

to  the  PrreHloiioy.  .,1M11,ri|  f(ir  u,o  bettor  administration  of 

:"y'ioXrtS™«  Of  ™’vi>iOS  «»  1  «f  '"'*•» 

Z  L  »dl>ee«e»  »/  °S  ’  !' 

«. — *?  ^3t£&BSSBS£ZSZ 

ly  tire  ,,x  ofZl  „t  '  annulled,1  the  <,..inquoi.nf»l 

?”e  “Si  ii Jfollowerl  tho  p»ei*  *m  of  tl»«>  .!»«<*  mmi  to 
the  other  chiefs  of  Malabar.  Februarv-March 

At  their  with'  the  Kuttali,  Avinyat 

179l8p°aWif!Nayai^  of  Payyormala  for  the  remaining  term  of  the 
quhrqimnld<^'k!isoS executed  by  the  Kurumbranad  Raja. 

The  district  of  Kurumbala, 

and  which  formerly  ars.  agreements  as  the  Honourable 

in  the  Kuttali  and  ^  ^  ,|e  that  to  the  rest  ofWynad, 
Company  s  right  oollections  of  this  small  district 

In  April  some  disturbances  were  “ 

of  the  Chcnga  Kovdalmin  of  thc  Kri^  ^  went  a  force  to 

late  Raja.  He.  claimed  the  i<  ].  attempted  in  the  following 

restore6  quiet.  The  c  by storm,  but  was  slain 

Kottayam  affairs ^“toTe  Mi'^nl  MrTa^witl,1  !,.s  codec- 

srsaissX 

that  he  had  not  sufficient  personal  influence or  energy  i  b_ 

r*'f 

of  the  Honourable  Company's  officers.  _  the  affairs  0f 

The  Commissioners  attention  w  .  ^  into  his  0wn  hands,  in 

Palgliat.  The  Achohan  m  Apid  took  the  death  Ullateel 

spite  of  the  terms  of  his  engagements,  by  putt.ngtoa - 
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Vcetul  Candcn  Nayar  and  taking  out  the  eyes  of  PaiarnwhuRra^oty 
Brahman.”  Having  thus  committed  himself,  lie  escaped  on  7th 
July  from  his  liouse  in  Kalpatti  in  Palghat  town  as  soon  as  1  ,w“a 
known  that  the  Commissioners  intended  to  bring  1 »  tn, d  fo, 

these  offences.  A  proclamation1  offering  a  rewaid  of  Ks.  o,0  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension.  The  upshot  was  that  he  surrendered 
himself  to  Major  Romney  at  Palghat  and  was  imprisoned  m  the 
Tellicherry  fort,  where  he  soon  alter  died. 

Tn  sending  orders  to  the  Commissioners  to  assume  the  direct 
revenue  management  of  the  Palghat  district  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment  wrote  approving  of  this  measure,  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  observing  further 

“There  exists  no  anterior  general  engagement  whatever 
between  the  Company  and  the  Palghat  family,  who  appeared  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  victories  of  our  army  during  the  last 
Mysore  war  to  reassume  possession  without  any  lormai  sanction 


■e  than  once  pointed  out  for  your  guidance 


•e  at  last  received 


southern  chieftains,  who  have  heretofore  no  sort  of  claim  upon  us 
more  than  may  result  from  their  own  good ^ awl 
behaviour,  a  distinction  m 
by  this  Government.” 

In  September  of  this  same  year  final  orders 
in  regard  to  Tippu’s  claims  to  Wynad.  The  Governor-General, 
Lord  Mornington,  after  full  consideration  of  the  matter,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  “  Wynad  was  not  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the 
late  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  that  it  belongs  by  right  to  lus  said  Highness 
the  Nawaub  Tippu  Sultan  Bahadur,”  who  was  to  be  permitted 
“  consequently  to  occupy  the  said  district  whenever  it  may  suit 
his  pleasure.”  But  the  Company’s  claim  to  the  passes  leading  up  to 
Wynad  were  not  to  bo  affected  in  any  way  by  this  waiver  oi  right 
to  the  district  itself. 


Nearly  all  the  Rajas  were  backward  in  the  regular  discharge  of 
their  kists  and  were  obliged  to  procure  the  suretyship  of  Mappilla 
merchants  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  Although  members  of  this 
sect  living  in  the  coast  towns  were  active  traders  and  well-behaved, 
in  the  interior  their  fellow  religionists  were  incessantly  engaged  in 
marauding  expeditions.3  Mannarakad,  Tomarasseri,  Pulavayi, 
Vettattnad,  Cheranad  and  Ernad  especially  suffered  from  these 
banditti.  The  mistaken  notions  prevalent  in  regard  to  ownership 
in  the  land  appear  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  at  the  bottom  of 
these  disturbances,  which  assumed  the  aspect  of  faction  fights  for 
supremacy  between  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 

The  Zamorin  having  failed  to  pay  his  revenue  regularly,  the 
direct  management  of  his  remaining  districts  was  again  assumed 
in  October  1798  by  the  Company,  and  agreements  wore  shortly 
afterwards  entered  into  with  the  fifth  Raja  and  other  members 
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nf  t  he  family  for  the  payment  of  their  allowances,  provided  and  only 
of  the  '"""‘y  ^/remain  in  good  behaviour.  Some  of  them 
weienthen  lllowecl  to  resume  their  residence  at  the  Knlladikod 
Tf  il'il-am  which  was  “  situated  amidst  a  strong  intricate  jungle. 
SIS  S  «Ud  ^  however,  justify  the  gran.,  of  tins 

relaxation.  ,, 

Of  the  events  of  the  last  war  with  Tippu  Sultan  ending  in  the 

and  made  them  commence,  preparations  for  war.  T1  e a o  e  o  ci t, 

2ssw*tr&2£Ss:  r.5ir&£h w  °*  **■*, 

Uth'the1  two  armies  effected  a  junction  before  bermgapatam,  and 
mr  L  4th  of  May  1709  Seringapatam  fell  and  Tippu  was  slain 

Stores  were  sent  from  Malabar  via  Irukkur  on  the  Va  arpaltanam 

valueaf  the  supplies  afforded  by  hiin  bemg  f 

as  a  proof  of  fealty  and  devotion, 

of  a  trained  elephant  lhe  affa.rsof  t  c  Sh  ‘  stationed 

hands  of  the  authorities  m  Malabai  .mci  a  rvesm 

^  Tensioned  Rajas  of  Kumbla  and  Vittnl  Agra  or  Higgada  did 
not  also  fail  to  harass  Tippu  s  ^^fi^lsonncreascil  to  Rs.  400. 
account  the  pension  oi  .Lckmrition  0f  peace  plundered  the 

orders  issued  for  his  seizure. 

Strangely  enough  the  Rajas  and  Chiefs  of  Malabar,  Mmideim^th^ 

the  Chirakkal  and  Palassi  (Pych.y)  Rajas  car ^  J  ,  ovision. 
correspondence  with  Tippu  and  aiding  him  with  men  anj - 


1  Trcatia 
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It.  is  important  to  mention  that  with  the  exception  of  a  detach  - 
ment  at  Cannanorc,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  militia,  Malabar 
was  left  entirely  without  military  protection  during  the  operations 
of  the  armies  in  the  field.  But  General  Stuarts  brilliant  victory 
of  the  fitli  March,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
Tippu’s  force,  was  viewed  at  the  time  by  the  (.overnoi'-t.ciieral 
and  others  as  having  conduced  largely  to  the  tranquillity  m  Malabar. 


On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  Wynad  was,  under  the  Partition 
Treaty1  and  subsidiary  treaties,  ceded  to  the  Company  as  part  ol 
their  share  on  the  Western  Coast. 


The  four  islands  of  the  Laccadive  group  taken  by  Tippu  from 
the  Bibi  of  Camianore  were  leased  to  Chovakkaran  Miissa  by 
Captain  Munro,  Collector  of  the  newly  acquired  1  rovniee  ot  Lanara, 
although  the  Bibi  did  not  fail  once  more  to  urge  her  claims  to  them. 

The  Payyormala  Nayars  having  failed  to  pay  their  revenue, 
their  district  was  next  taken  under2  the  Company’s  control,  and 
ou  the  expiration  of  the  Chirakkal  lease,  the  management  of  that 
district,  was  also  undertaken2  by  the  Company  owing  lo  irregularity 
in  the  payment  of  its  revenue. 

Writing  to  the  Madras  Government  on  lttli  August  1800,  the 
Commissioners  reported  as  follows  : — 

“  From  a  general  failure  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements 
by  the  Rajas,  Government  assumed  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
at  sundry  periods  before  the  expiration  of  the  settlements  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1709.  Since  which  period,  except1  in  the  instances  of  Kadatta- 
nad,  Kurangoth-Kallayi  and  Camianore  in  the  northern,  Kavalap- 
pani  and  the  three  petty  Nayar  districts  of  Maiinur,  Kongad  and 
Eddatara  in  the  southern  division,  and  the  island  of  Chetwai  held 
by  the  Cochin  Raja  on  a  decennial  lease  commencing  970,  the 
collection  of  the  revenues  has  proceeded  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  an  arrangement  from  which  the  best  oll'cets 
have  been  produced.” 


The  only  lease  renewed5  was  that,  of  the  Kadattanad  Raja,  and 
that  for  periods  of  one  year  only.  He  had  been  uniformly  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  his  revenue.  The  superseded  chiefs  were  continu¬ 
ed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  allowance  of  one-fifth  (in  some  oases) 
and  of  one-tenth  (in  others)  of  the  revenue  of  t.heir  respective 
districts  which  had  been  allotted  to  them  for  tlioir  maintenance. 
These  allowances  continue  to  bo  paid  to  them  down  to  the  present 
day  under  the  designation  of  Malikhana- 


etc.  u.  exam,  cxciv,  ccxxvm,  ccxlvii. 
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Tuno  1802  this  number  bad  still  further  diminished,  and  on  timUlato 
Collector  reported  as  follows  to  tho  Board  of  Kovenuo  : — “  Except 
rs  of  Kallayi  ”  (t.e.,  Kurangoth-Knllayi  in  the  text),  “  who  have  a 
,  etc.,  ii.  OLIV,  CLV)  giving  thorn  the  collections  for  ton  years  finding 
person  in  tho  province  t-lmt  participates  in  tho  ono-fifth  sharo  of  tho 
o  charge  of  management.” 
etc.,  ii.CCVII,  CCXXUI. 


:1  the  attention  of 


in  uiirikkal,  Oliomban  Pokar, 
s  formed  by  those  Mappilla 
revenge  for  the  punishment 
s  on  some  of  their  connexions, 
111-law  of  Gurikkal’s,  who  had 


;i'ii  n  immsu  Simms 
The  minor  matters  which  at  this  time 

the  Commissionoio  v.m- 

The  introduction  of  the  tobacco  monopoly. 

The  establishment  of  a  rule  for  the  registration1  of  all  writings 
of  the  transfer  of  landed  property,  on  whatever  tenure  held,  in  order 
stop  to  systematic  (orgencs. 

1  P  And  the  change  of  the  postal  route  from  Travaneore  to  Coim¬ 
batore,  one  of  the  newly  acquired  districts. 

The  Putiyangadi  Tangal,  of  an  influential  Arab  family  was  in 
March  1799  continued  in  an  exemption  lrom  the  payment  ol  the 
venue  on  his  property,  originally  granted*  to  him  by  the  Scrnond 
Raja  of  Calicut  in  1791  m  order  that  by  Ins  influence  ho  might 
restrain  the  lawless  habits  of  Ins  countrymen,  Uio  rmglead. 
whom  were  Unni  Mutta  Muppan,  AH; 
etc.  A  formidable  combination  win 
headmen,  instigated  by  a  spirit  of 
inflicted  by  the  regular  judicial  proees 

especially  on  Ad.uii  K  mu,  a  i  conlbi,iation  became  alarming 

^ «» ***-,  ».-■ 

Baber  to  seize  CHemban  Pokar,  who  bad  escaped  from  the  Palghat 
fort  Mr.  Baber’s  party  was  repulsed.  This  success  encouraged 
Chemban  Pokar  to  make  a  daring  attempt  on  the  life  ol  Mi.  G. 
Waddell,  the  Southern  Superintendent,  while  he  was Jug 
from  Angadipuram  to  Orampuram,  m  which  attempt  Cbunl  an 
Pokar  was  secretly  abetted  by  Clunkkal,  who  had  been  m  the 
Company’s  service  since  1790  as  bead  of  police  in  krnad. 

While  these  Mappilla  disturbances  wore  occurring  in  Uic»oulh, 
the  Amildars  of  the  Mysore  Commission  went  to  take  possess o 
Wvnad  as  a  portion  of  tho  Company’s  cession,  and  it  was  then  in 
contemplation  to  attach  it  either  to  Canara  or  Coimbatore  But 
the  Pabussi  (Pychy)  Raja  laid  claim  to  the  district  and  l«^ji 
i  •  •  .  if  rPn  unhold  his  pretensions  he  uusul  a 

large’bilyMmen  consisting  ofNayars,  Mappillas  and  Mussidmans, 
the  last  being  portions  of  the  disbanded  troops  o f  the  at 
Orders  were  therefore  issued  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  pun  s 

a"  I^Ts  My^r'Rw^  arranged  to  assenible 

forL  on  both  skies  of  Wynad  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  But  owing  to  the  lateness  of ^ 
approach  of  tho  monsoon,  the  first  militai  y  opu  at 
to  strengthening  the  military  posts  in  tho  low  eountry  o  Ko™ 
with  a  view  to  protect  the  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants.  Gc  o  ol 
Wellesley  on  April  4th,  1800,  writing  from  Cannanore  in fo me d  U  o 
Commissioners  that  he  had  ordered  two  companies  of  the  8th  to 


ii.CCV. 


.i’ngton. 


maUuar  district 


companies  i 


Kuttuparamba  and  put  the  other  si 
Walker  s  orders  for  the  above  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  other  preparations  were  begun  by  the 
l  •„«  tion  of  military  roads  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  of 

Polor.el  Wellesley  returned  to  Seringapatam  m  the  same 

Wellesley  recommended  the  Commissioners  .  - 
and  oroperty  of  those  who  joined.  In  June  and  duly  no  ■ 
employed  in  his  pursuit  of  Dhondia  Wuhan,  who  had  invited  the 
Malabar  chiefs  to  join  his  standard,  and  later  on  m iot hei  opi  i  ations 
“the north.  During  this  time  the  Talassi  (Pychy)  ltaja  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  descending  the  ghats  at  kutti. 
v  'di  he  was  there  joined  by  the  notorious  Mappilla  baiuld  elncl 
Unni’  Mutta  Muppan  and  many  of  the  duel  landholdeisol  Iiuvalmad, 
such  as  the  Kampuratt,  Peruvayyal  and  kannavatt  Nambiais. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Wellesley  and  in  order  to  retain 
possession  of  the  advanced  posts  of  Kannavam  and  Manatana, 
Captains  Ward  and  Moncricf  dispersed  the  rebels  Irom  KuLtu- 
naramba  as  far  as  Kannavam,  while  Major  Holmes,  though  harassed 
on  the  march,  succeeded  in  relieving  and  provisioning  Manatana 
besieged  by  tlio  rebels. 

It  will  be  convenient  here,  before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
further  military  operations,  to  notice  certain  very  important  changes 
in  the  administration,  which  had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
events  which  followed. 

Mr.  Uthoff  having  been  sent  on  a  separate  mission  to  Goa  and 
Colonel  Hartley  dying,  Major  Alexander  Walker  was  nominated  to  . 
seat  on  the  Commission,  and  pending  his  amval  bom  a.  tool  m 
Travancore,  Lieutenans  J.  Watson  was  provisionally  appointed 
in  his  stead.  In  April  1800  the  posts  of  the  two  Superintendents 
were  ordered  to  be  abolished1  and  the  province  to  be  partitioned 
into  a  number  of  small  circles5  of  collection,  with  limited  judical 
powers  vested  in  the  revenue  collectors,  while  the  Cochin  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  placed  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Malabar  Board. 

These  instructions  were  followed  up  by  orders  from  the  Supreme 
Government  of  21st  May  1800,  directing  that  the  civil  administration 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  that  of  Madras 
with  effect  from  the  1st  of  July.  R  will  be  noted  that  for  some  tune 
previously  the  military  administration  had  already  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Madras  authorities,  and  the  benefit  of  having  undivided 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  one  presidency  or  the  other,  led  to  the 
■  ■  *  ’  r- —  :\a  nearer  vicinity  to  the  province,  as  the 


choice3  of  Madras 
1  Treaiu 
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presidency  to  which  it,  hi  common  with  Coorg  and  Cochin,  should 
be  transferred.  The  Commercial  Department  in  the  province  was, 
however,  left  to  the  Bombay  authorities. 

Travancore  trio  was  placed  under  a,  separate  Political  Officer  and 

Colonel  Macaulay  was  nominated  to  the  post. 

The  commission  of  Bombay  officers  continued  under  the  orders  ot 
Madras  to  perform  their  functions  for  some  time  longer 

The  Malabar  Commissioners  deputed  Major  \\  allmr  to  the 
southern  districts,  and  upon  bis  report  condemning  the  spirited 
Starf  Messrs.  Baber  and  Waddell  with  tl«  Mapga 

caused  the  late  troubles.  .  ... 

own  native  chiefs,  was  then  (June  10th,  1801)  disbanded. 

TUrontlv  the  rains  set  ill  (Juno-July  1800),  the  rebels  had  taken 
posSyof  the  >ow  country  ^^SKd  ^'portion  'of 

small  British  outposts  - “^“‘‘{of  ia‘s  busy  with  Dliondia’s 

day  wrote  to  the  ^ 

«  an >!  ■  Sir o i  fondZ^e  had  already  o,f  July  1st 
and  that,  in .  m  ti.  .  ■  tQ  hri|l„  pother  at  Tellieherry  as  large 
three  ed  Ui  oncl  S.  ^  l0  n.,icv0  the  threatened  posts  and  to 

£l,Sro“„t  S?i  he  western  portion  of  Kottayam.  A  gunboat 
was  also  stationed  mi  Hie  Anjarakandi  nvci.  , 

,  nr  Kotbivam  were  at  a  standstill  in 

The  ravonuo  col  ec  on  o  Ko  ■  boginning  of  October, 

consequence  o  th  >c  Km b to,,  liecnfebegun,  *  proclama- 

when  the  revenue  B ^«"^)lueg  is8UCtlj  Circling  the  people 
toretabi'u'ieir  dues  in  .  heir  own  hands  until  persons  duly  authorised 

WOlSuHfeUmWroV.stl.ere  not  however  yet  available  for  dealing 

"“,"f  Safe.  ~1»  Ff-  >°  “* 
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Commissioners  had  of  their  own  accord  prohibited  '  the  traffic, 
an  order  which  however  the  troops  at  command  did  not  enable 
them  adequately  to  enforce. 

About  a  month  later,  however  (2nth  November  ISIIO),  the 
campaign  against  Dhomlia  Wahan  was  brought  to  a  close  with  his 
defeat  end  death,  and  the  force  under  Colonel  Wellesley  was  ordered 
for  service  against  the  rebels,  whose  ranks  had  just  been  reinforced * 
by  Manjeri  Attan  (iurikkal  and  his  banditti,  who  had  in  ICrnad 
attempted  to  loot  some  (.ioverninent  property  in  charge  of  an  escort 
of  sepoys.  Colonel  Wellesley,  on  the  above  date,  writing  from 
“  Aunai'ee  in  Mysore,”  informed  the  Commissioners  of  the  orders 
he  had  received  to  attack  the  Paiassi  (Pycliy)  Raja  simidtaneously 
from  Mysore  and  the  coast,  and  said  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Seringapatam,  followed  by  the  army  destined  for  the  purpose, 
“  now  crossing  Tumlmdra,"  To  Seringapatam  accordingly  lie 
requested  that  “  Yemen  Nayar  ”  should  he  sent  with  all  expedition, 
and  lie  wound  up  with  a  hope  that  lie  would  be  able  to  have  sufficient 
force  to  attack  all  the  rebels  at  once,  including  Gurukkai  and  his 
hand,  of  whose  outbreak  he  had  just  heard. 

This  Yemen3  Nayar,  for  whom  Colonel  Wellesley  wrote,  was  an 
influential  Nayar  of  Wynad,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
with  Tippu  Sultan  in  1799,  had  come  to  the  Malabar  Commissioners 
at  Calicut  and  professed  his  attachment,  to  the  British  cause.  Mis 
professions  wore  believed  and  assurances1  of  protection  to  himself 
and  his  adherents  were  granted  to  him.  He  had  since  that  time 
been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  in  Malabar, 
and  it  was  to  consult  him  as  to  local  matters  that  Colonel  Wellesley 
now  sent  for  him  prior  to  forming  lii.s  plan  of  operations  against 
the  rebels  in  Wynad.  It  was  never  clearly  proved,  hut  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  ho  was  ail  the  time  in  secret,  correspondence  with  his 
suzerain  lord  of  I’alassi  (Pycliy),  advising  him  of  the  measures  to  bo 
taken  against  him.  And  his  after  conduct — for  on  (ith  December 
1802  he  openly  espoused  the  rebel  cause  at  a  time  when  if  was 
becoming  well  nigh  desperate -  gives  great  colour  to  the.  story. 
Tlie  time  had  not  however  yet  come  for  him  to  declare  himself  in 
his  true  colours,  and  meanwhile  lie  proceeded  to  Seringapatam 
to  help  the  ”  Iron  Duke  ”5  to  settle  the  details  of  his  campaign. 

On  November  30th  Colonel  Wellesley,  then  at  Seringapatam, 
again  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  requesting  that  one  of  them  would 
come  to  Seringapatam  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  lie  would  not  he  able  to  command  in 
person  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but  lie  commended 
Colonel  Stevenson,  the  probable  commander  of  the  expedition,  to 

\KIV-CCXXII. 

\XIV. 

Othorwisn  caHocl  Pallur  Emiui  Nayar  of  Muppainad. 

\ 

'  "  .t.i act  a  msnicinn  oi  nis  fidelity  boon  brought  homo  to  tho  mind  of  (ho  “  Iron 

Duko  ”  ono  can  picture  what  would  havo  boon  hm  iuto  in  llmt  pregnant  T\S.  to  the 
lattor’e  dosputch  from  Daimnal — “  P.S. — Tho  Idllidar  fell  into  our  handy,  and  wos 
hongod." 
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the  Commissioners’  notice  for  his  zeal,  intelligence  and  ability,  and  he 
promised  to  submit  a  plan  of  operations  before  leaving  Seringa- 
patam. 

On  December  5th  the  general  plan  had  been  matured  and  was 
communicated  by  Colonel  Wellesley  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
force  to  be  employed  was — 

19th  Dragoons, 

2nd  Cavalry, 


Five  companies,  12th  Foot, 

The  77th  Foot, 

Two  battalions,  Coast  sepoys, 

Do.  Bombay  sepoys, 

COO  Pioneers, 

with  14  guns  with  Bengal  Coast  and  Bombay  artillerymen  in  propor¬ 
tion,  besides  the  guns  with  the  two  cavalry  regiments  and  4  small 
mortars  with  stores. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  as  follows The  military  posts  in 
Kottayam  below  the  ghats  were  to  be  advanced  as  far  as  Peruvayyal 1 
(Big  paddy  flat)  as  soon  as  the  pressure  in  Wynad  had  induced  the 
Palassi  (Pyehy)  Raja  to  withdraw  his  people  from  the  low  country. 
Communication  via  the  Periah  pass  was  then  to  be  opened  up 
with  the  Mysore  army  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  19th  Dragoons  and  2nd  Cavalry  were  to  proceed  via 
Coimbatore  and  Palghat  to  overawe  the  Mappillas  in  the  south. 

Colonel  Wellesley  then  rejected  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed 
“  by  different  Nayars2  whose  opinions  have  been  taken”  for  a 
simultaneous  attack  from  live  points.  And  his  reasons  were  that 
the  live  columns  would  really  constitute  five  armies,  the  provisioning, 
etc.,  of  which  would  lead  to  delays  ;  that  the  columns  would  not  be 
able  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other  ;  and  that,  even  if  troops 
could  be  spared  from  Calicut  (which  was  doubtful),  the  columns 
would  be  weak,  and  the  Raja,  by  bringing  all  his  strength  against 
one  column,  might  destroy  that  before  the  other  columns  could  help 
it,  and  there  might  be  a  chance  of  one-third  or  oven  of  one-half  of 
the  army  being  out  off. 

The  plan  which  Colonel  Wellesley  tkeroforo  finally  recom¬ 
mended  Colonel  Stevenson  to  adopt  was  :  After  planting  a  post  at 
Karkankotta  on  the  Mysoro  frontier  on  the  north-oast  of  Wynad, 
to  push  on  with  the  rest  of  tho  troops  via  Eratorah  (Editorrahcotta— 
east  of  Sultan’s  Battory)  to  the  Tamarassori  pass  with  a  view  to— 
Opening  communication  with  Calicut, 

Encouraging  Yemen  (Eman)  Nayar  and  his  friends,  whoso 
influence  was  greatest  in  the  country  to  tho  south  of  tho  great  road 
to  Tamarassori,  _ 


ir  Eman  Nayar’a  subsoqiu 


wliich  Colonel  Wellesley  hor 
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Anil  impoding  communication  between  the  Raja  and  the 
Mappillas  under  Gurikkal  in  Email  and  his  other  friends  in  South 
Wynad  and  South  Malabar. 

After  getting  possession  of  tins  lino  and  securing  it  by  posts, 
two  of  which  were  to  bo  at  Eralorah  (Editorrahcutta)  noai  tho 
Mysore  frontier,  and  LacrycotU  (LakkidikolU)  at  tho  Inrtd  oi  tlie 
Tamarasseri  pass,  Colonel  Stovcnson  was  recommended  to  push 
forward  to  the  Raja's  Colgum  (Kovilakam)  “  in  as  many  divisions 
ns  he  might  think  proper,”  taking  care  not  to  break  up  his  ioice 
more  than  was  necessary,  and  not  to  send  out  detachments  with 
baggage  till  well  acquainted  with  the  strength  ot  tho  enemy. 

Colonel  Stevenson  entered  the  district  in  January  1801,  the 
robeLs  were  oasily  disporsod,  and  by  the  month  of  May  every  post 
of  any  importance  in  Wynad  was  in  tho  hands  oi  tho  British. 

Colonel  Wellesloy  returned  from  his  special  duties  in  Ceylon  on 
the  28th  April,  landed  at  Cannanore,  and  proceeded  to  Sonnga- 
patam,  whence,  on  May  10th,  ho  onco  more  addressed  tho  Commis¬ 
sioners,  informing  them  of  his  appointment  “  to  command  tho 
troops  in  Mysore,  Malabar  and  Canara,”  and  of  Colonel  Stevenson 
having  boon  appointed  to  command  in  Malabar  and  Canara  “  undor 


my  directions.”  — 

With  every  post  both  above  and  below  the  ghats  held  by  British 
troops  and  tho  whole  country  disarmed,1  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja 
became  a  wanderer  in  tho  jungles,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
even  then,  if  ho  had  proposed  to  accept  terms  from  tho  Government, 
ho  would  have  been  accorded  favourable  conditions  because  ol  his 
former  services  and  of  the  cowl  given  to  him  by  the  Chief  of  tho 
Tollicherry  factory  in  I7!M),  but  he  appears  never  to  have  hesitated 
in  tho  course  he  ought  to  follow.  First  he  lleil  in  March  along  the 
ghats  into  Chiraklcal,  to  “  Noddyanji  by  way  of  Pnyanur  ” 
(?  Payavnr),  and  tho  Chulali  Nambiar,  being  suspected  of  aiding 
him,  was  arrested  and  sont  under  escort  to  Calicut.  Returning  to 
his  haunts  in  Kottayam,  tho  detachments,  of  troops  drove  him 
thence  into  tho  Kadattanad  and  thence  into  the  Kiirumbraiiail 
jungles,  the  Avinyat  Nayar  of  Payyormala  and  tho  Kadattanad 
Raja  both  being  suspected  of  aiding  him. 

In  the  ond  of  July  Colonel  Stevenson  reported  that  ‘‘  the  sonior 
Poruvayyal  Nambiar  ”  had  surrendered  himself  to  his  fate,  and  had 
boon  sent  to  Kaimavam  to  bo  hanged  along  with  two  others  at  that 
place  and  two  more  at  Iliacour  (Irukkur)  in  Chiraklcal,  as  an  awful 
warning  to  tho  people.  Tho  rebellion  at  this  time  was  “  at  a  very 
low  ebb,”  ho  stated,  and  tho  people  wore  beginning  to  show  some 
respect  for  tho  Government.  If  succour  could  be  prevented  from 
reaching  tho  Raja  from  Kurumbranad  and  Kadattanad,  his  sur¬ 
render  might  bo  looked  for  “  as  not  very  distant.”  Ilis  following 
at  this  time  consisted  of  but  six  peoplo  and  from  twonty  to  twenty- 
five  “  musquot  people.”  Ho  had  sent  back  two  of  his  followers 
(Mappillas),  who  gavo  these  particulars. 


ii.ccxxvri. 


Tho  timo  seemed  to  bo  opportune  for  granting  terms  to  tho 
peaceably  disposed,  and  tho  Commissioners  accordingly  1  proclaimed 
on  4th  August  1801  “  full  and  unequivocal  pardon  ”  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  tlioh-  proporty  to  all  rebels  who  should  submit  and  roturn  to 
allegiance,  excepting,  however,  the  Raja  himself,  the  Kannavatt 
Nambiar,  Chattappan  Naiubiav,  Machonna  Kuugan,  Chingot 
Chattu  Pulliyan  Shanalu,  and  PunaU.il  Nambiar,  and  the  direst 
penalties  to  all  who  should  disobey.  A  period  of  six  woelcs  was 
named  within  which  time  this  offer  was  to  remain  open  for  accept¬ 
ed,  this  measure  failed  to  bring  about  tho  end  desired  ;  the 
eluof  rebel,  with  a  faithful  few,  still  remained  at  large  m  spito  ot 
troops  acting  in  concert  both  from  above  and  below  the  ghats  m 
hunting  him  up.  But  some  of  his  principal  adherents  wore  cap¬ 
tured,  and  in  particular,  on  November  27th  1801,  Colone  Stevenson 
reported  to  Major  Maclood,  the  Principal  Collector,  that  a  detach¬ 
ment  under  Lieutenant  Edwards  had  suocecdod  m  capturing  the 
Kannavatt  Nambiar,  the  primary  instigator,  as  was  allogcd,  ol  the 
rebellion,  together  with  Iris  son  aged  about  twonty-four  years. 
Thoso  robots  were  forthwith  marched  from  ICuttiyadi,  where  they 
had  been  caught,  to  Kannavam,  “to  bo  hanged  on  tho  Hill  ot 
Canute  (Kannavam),  which  is  near  their  late  residence  and  tho 
scone  of  their  rebellious  oppositions  to  the  Company  s  authority. 
Their  estates  woro  also  doclarod  to  bo  forfeited. 

The  mention  of  tho  naruo  of  tho  Principal  Collector  makes  it 
necessary  to  pause  for  an  instant  to  describe  yet  another  change 
which  had  taken  placo  in  tho  administration  of  the  province.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Clive  was  not  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
Govermnont  established  in  Malabar  under  tho  auspices  of  tho 
Bombay  Presidency,  as  it  bad  failed  to  establish  the  authority  of 
Government  on  a  respectable  foundation.  Writing  to  the  Commis- 
sionors  on  2nth  December  1800,  the  Government  observod  that 
while  tho  military  force,  being  insufficient  to  maintain  tho  civil 
authority,  had  been  one  of  tho  main  causes  o  tho  failure  to  establish 
a  permanent  system  of  government  in  Malabar,  tho  Government 
also  thought  that  the  principles  on  which  the  evil  administration 
was  carried  on  were  not  calculated  to  support  a  permanent  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  every  branch  of  tho  internal  arrangements .  appeared 
to  be  overcharged  with  expensive  and  ,mnecessa,y  estabkslunents. 
Tho  Government  consequently  called,  through  the  Board  oi  Rovenuc, 
for  reports  from  tho  Commissi, mors  and  from  the  several  Collectors 
regarding  tho  principles  and  detailed  system  oi  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  tho  revenue  in  Malabar.  On  receipt  of  these  reports,  tho 
Government,  resolved3  on  6tli  Soptombov  1801  to  abolish  the 


1  Trentim,  etc.,  ii.  CCXXTX. 


dondes.  im-lmlinK  Clwl-wm  Wand,  was  tnmsfnrrcd 
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Commission  for  the  affairs  of  Malabar,  and  to  subject  tho  Province 
to  tho  control  and  superintendence  of  ono  Principal  Collector  with 
throe  subordinate  Collectors,  for  tho  administration  of  tho  revonuos 
and  of  the  civil  government.  Major  William  Macleod,  thon  Col¬ 
lector  of  Salem,  was  solocted  for  the  post,  and  Messrs.  Strachey, 
Hodgson  and  Koate  wore  appointed  his  subordinate  Collectors  in 
Malabar.  To  Major  Macleod  and  his  assistants  tho  Government 
committed  all  powor,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  tho  military  wero 
further  authorised  to  punish,  “  by  summary  process,  crimes  of 
every  description.”  This  state  of  things  was  to  continue  until 
tho  'military  power  of  tho  Company  shall  have  subjugated  tho 
refractory  pooplo  of  tho  Province.” 

Tho  Commission  was  accordingly  abolished  on  30th  Soptembor 
1801,  and  tho  first  of  tho  Principal  Collectors  assumed  charge  on 
1st  Octobor. 

Tho  capture  and  execution  of  the  Kannavatt  Nambiar  and  his 
son,  which  followed  shortly  on  this  change  in  tho  administration, 
must  have  been  severely  felt  by  tho  rebels,  and  a  deceitful  calm 
appoars  to  have  spread  over  the  country  below  the  ghats. 

Taking  advantage  of  it,  Major  Macleod,  in  January  1802,  ondoa- 
vourod1  to  complete  the  disarmament  of  the  province  by  getting 
the  poople  to  bring  in  the  “  considerable  quantities  of  arms  ” 
which  it  was  believed  thoy  still  kept  either  oponly  in  thoir  houses  or 
concealed.  Death  was  tho  ponalty  threatened  to  all  who  opposed 
the  carrying  out  of  those  orders. 

But  he  followed  this  up  by  other  measures  which  lod  to  disastrous 
results. 

Tho  first  of  those  was  in  regard  to  tho  prevailing  rates  of  ox- 
change.  On  31st  August  1802  he  issuod  a  proclamation  1  fixing 
(on  erroneous  data  as  was  afterwards  proved)  the  exchange  rates 
of  tho  “  twenty-throo  currant  coins  now  issuod  and  roeoivod  in  tho 
public  treasury  as  thoy  are  now  ratod  and  exchanged  in  the  pro- 
vinco  of  Coimbatore.”  Tho  effect  of  this  may  bo  stated  shortly 
thus.  The  table  so  promulgated  lowered  the  value  of — ■ 

Gold  fanems  from  .  .  3J  to  4  por  rupoo. 

Silver,  do.  do.  . .  5  to  5J  do. 

Gold  fanams  from  . .  12J  to  14  -J-f  per  star  pagoda. 

Silver  do.  do.  . .  17J  to  19J  do. 

The  rovenuo  at  this  timo  was  accounted  for  in  star  pagodas,  which 
coins  were,  howevor,  not  current  in  the  provinoo.  The  rovenuo  was 
mainly  collected  in  fanams,  which  wero  the  commonest  current 
coins  in  tho  province.  In  tho  bazaars,  again,  where  agriculturists 
sold  thoir  produce,  the  rupoo  was  tho  gonornl  standard  of  exchange. 

1  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  COXXXIV. 

1  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CCXXXVI. 
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The  rates  so  promulgated  thoroforo  “in  fact1  raised  tlio  rovonue 
on  every  individual  throughout  the  country  20  par  cent  in  gold 
fanams  and  10  per  oont  in  silvor,  while  for  their  commodities  in  tho 
markots  ”  (whoro  the  doalers  had  naturally  enough  disregarded  the 
proclamation)  “  tlioy  could  only  got  tho  old  ratos  or  3J  gold  and 
5  silvor  fanams  per  rupee.” 

This  moasure  took  effect,  from  lath  September  1802,  shortly 
aftor  the  commencement,  that  is,  of  tho  revonuo  year. 


But  Major  Maclcod’s  mistakes  did  not  ond  here.  For,  coming 
fresh  from  tlio  country  oast  of  the  ghats,  where  tho  ryots  had  boon 
accustomod  for  generations  to  bo  a  down-trodden  race,  he  seems  to 
havo  mistakon  altogether  tho  character  of  tho  people  with  whom 
ho  had  to  deal.  The  tarn  organisation  of  tho  Nayars,  alboit  crushed 
by  the  Mysoroan  supremacy,  was  not  altogether  dead,  and  it  only 
needed  some  acts  of  palpable  injustice  to  rouse  the  whole  community 
into  violent  opposition  to  tho  now  raco  of  rulors. 

Major  Maolcod  estimated  tho  Government  share  of  tho  produco 
of  tho  rico-fiokls  at  as  much  as  35  to  41)  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce. 
Mr.  Rickards,  who  followed  him  in  his  offioo  as  Principal  Collector 
observod  that  40  por  oont  of  the  produco  might  possibly  bo  col  ocloa 
without  objection  on  particular  spots,  “  but  d  the  principles  be 
indiscriminately  applied  to  seed  lands  in  Malabar,  I  am  confident 
that,  agriculture  would  no  longor  bo  worth  pursuing.  Then  again 
Major  Maclood  estimated  the  average  produce  in  nuts  so  high  as— 

Per  coconut  tree . «  nuts, 

Per  arecanut  do . 200  do. 

whoroas  Special  Commissioner  Mr.  Graeme,  who  drew  up  tho  schomo 
on  which  tho  oxisting  tree  assessment  is  basod,  aocoptod  as  his 
averages — 

Per  coconut  troo . 2'!5u  nllts> 

Per  arecanut  do.  ..  ..  ••  ••  150  if  do. 

Starting  with  these  very  grave  initial  errors,  Major  Maclood  endea¬ 
voured  by  moans  of  the  ordinary  Parbully  ( Pmvniii  =  amsam 
officer) ’establishment,  to  make  a  fresh  rovonue  survey  o  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days.  Tho  time  allowed  .or  the 
nuiTirs"  wo, a  bid  ini  oils  I  y  insufficient;  tho  establishments  employed 
wore  midernaid  and  notorious: v  corrupt  whon  such  a  chanco  was 
placed  within  their  reach.  Tlio  natural  results  followed  as  a  mattor 
of  course  The  accounts  wore  fabricated,  actual  produce  was  over- 
assessed,  produce  was  assessed  that  did  not  exist,  and  assessments 
were  imposod  on  the  wrong  mon. 

A  gi“id  exaction  of  tho  revonuo  under  thoso  inequalities  consti¬ 
tuted  therefore  one  grand  source  of  complaint.  And  when  to  this 
was  added  that  the  ryots,  whon  thoy  paid  into  tho  treasuries  their 
full  assessments  in  fanams,  wore  told  to  their  astonishment  that, 


r  Rickards  to  Board  of  Rovomn 
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owing  to  tho  now  ratos  of  oxohango,  thoy  h:  cl  not  paid  enough,  the 
provalont  dissatisfaction  very  rapidly  took  shape  in  organised 
rosistanco  to  tiro  exorbitant  demands  of  Government. 

In  tho  early  part  of  1803,  the  province  mso  en  masse.  To  allay 
tho  storm  which  ho  had  roused,  and  which  ho  felt  himsolf  power  loss 
to  quell,  Major  Macleod,  al'tor  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  quiet,  by  a 
proclamation  tho  people  of  tho  south,  on  the  1  Ith  ol  March  1803 
summarily  rosignod  his  charge  into  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Rickards,  tho 
Principal  Judge  of  tho  Court  of  Fouzdari  Adalat,  which  had  been 
organised 1  at  Malio  for  tho  trial  ol'  criminal  cases  in  the  low-country 
portions  of  tho  province,  and  Mr.  Rickards  very  wisoly,  ponding  tho 
orders '  of  tho  Government,  issuod  a  proclamation 3  which  had  some 
effect  in  quioting  tho  rising  storm.  Ho  declared  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  tho  domand  as  fixed  by  the  previously  existing  rovonuo 
survey,  and  to  accept  in  paymont  ol  tho  domand  all  tho  current 
coins  at  tho  previously  oxisting  oxohango  ratos. 

The  dissatisfaction,  howovor,  had  boon  gathering  hoad  for  some 
months  previously,  and  in  spite  of  tho  hold  which  tho  large  body  of 
troops  quartered  throughout  the  country  had  upon  it,  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  already  smouldering  very  spoodily  spread. 

The  fast  overt  act  occurrod  at  Panamaram  (otherwise  called 
Panamarattakotta,  or  Panamurtha  Cotta,  or  still  shorter  Panorta 
Cota,  literally  tho  “  palmyra  tree  fort  ”)  in  Wynad.  Some  fivo  days 
previous  to  11th  October  1802,  one  of  the  proscribed  robol  loaders, 
Edackenna  Kungan,  chanced  to  bo  present,  at  tho  Iiouso  of  a  Kurchi- 
yan,  when  a  belted  peon  came  up  and  domandod  somo  paddy  from 
tho  Kurchiyan.  Edaoheima  Kungan  replied  by  killing  tho  peon, 
and  tho  Kurohiyars  (a  junglo  tribo)  in  that  neighbourhood,  consider¬ 
ing  thomsolvos  thus  compromised  with  the  authorities,  joinod 
Edaclionna  Kungan  undor  the  leadership  of  one  Talalcal  Chandu. 
This  band,  numbering  about  150,  joined  by  Edaclionna  Kungan 
and  his  two  brothovs,  then  laid  their  plans  for  attacking  the  military 
post  at  Panamaram,  held  by  a  detachment  of  70  men  of  tho  1st 
battalion  of  the  4th  Bombay  Infantry  under  Captain  Dickonson  and 
Lieutenant  Maxwell.  “  Thoy  first 4  seized  tho  sontry’s  musket  and 
killed  him  with  arrows.  Captain  Dickenson  killed  and  wounded 
with  his  pistols,  bayonot  and  sword,  15  of  tho  Kurohiyars,  6  of 
whom  aro  doad  and  10  wounded.”  Tho  whole  of  tho  detachment 
was  massacred,  and  tho  rebels  obtained  1 12  muskets,  6  boxes  of 
ammunition  and  Rs.  0,000.  All  tho  buildings  at  tho  post  wore 
destroyed. 

Tire  hoadquavtors  and  about  360  mon  of  the  battalion  which 
had  sufforod  this  loss  were  at  tho  timo  in  cantonmont  at  another 

‘  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CCXXXVJII. 

“  Tlin  oitJnrs  of  Government  confirmed  Mr.  Rickards’  ad-ion  in  talcing  charge  of 

(PfOGkTwS  vf2mPj\^rU  °  nio,ltlonad  in  tho  toxt,“ 
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fortified  place  called  Poolinja.ll,  a  low  inilos  to  tho  wost  of  Pana- 
manun,  on  tho  lower  slopes  of  tint  Balasur  mountain  peak.  But 
Major  Drummond,  in  command,  made  no  effort  to  rotriovo  tho 
disastor  ;  in  fact,  as  Colonel  Wellesley  scornfully  wrote  of  him  on 
3rd  November,  ho  romainod  a  Ici/de  1  in  his  own  fort  until  released  by 
a  reinforcement  of  f>00  2  men  which  was  despatched  to  tho  affected 
district. 

This  supinonoss  of  tho  military  on  the  spot  had  its  natural  effect 
in  rousing  tho  country.  And  Edachenna  Kungau,  the  hero  of  the 
exploit,  caused  orders  to  be  issuod  from  Fulpalli  Pagoda  calling  tho 
inhabitants  to  arms.  About  3,000  moil ,f  assembled,  of  whom  nOO 
immediately  separated  and  tho  rest  took  post  at  Vallur  Kava,  the 
well  known  Fish  Pagoda  close  to  Mnnantoddy,  at  “  Motimjarra  ” 
on  tho  Karkaidcot.ta  road,  and  at  Eddapaddy”.  One  of  Eda¬ 
chenna  Kungan’s  brothers  with  100  men  stationed  themselves  at 
the  “  Pynoh  ”  (■?  Poriali)  pass  and  parts  adjaoont.  Tho  Kotliyur 
pass  (Smugglers’  pass)  was  blocked  with  trees  and  25  men  were  sot 
to  guard  it.  And  various  other  posts  wore  occupied,  extending 
from  Dindimal  to  tho  Fish  Pagoda.  Some  of  tho  rebels  were  annod 
with  matchlocks  and  muskets,  and  the  rest  with  hows  and  arrows, 
Nayar  knives  and  swords.  Tho  southern  portion  of  the  taluk  had 
not  up  to  tho  beginning  of  November  joined  tho  rebels,  but  tho 
Kuppatodo  Nayar  and  two  othovs  had  dono  so. 

Edachenna  Kungan  had  stationed  himself  on  the  route  from 
Mysore  to  Mnnantoddy  via  Karkankotta,  and  of  the  detachments 
winch  were  hurried  up  both  from  the  coast,  and  from  Mysore,  that 1 
coming  via  Karkankotta  experienced  the  greatest  opposition.  It 
was  on  October  27th  met.  “  at  Sungaloo  on  tho  Bhawully  Nullah  ” 
by  a  body  of  Nayars  in  a  stockaded  position  which  was  passed  on 
both  flanks.  But  from  there  all  the  way  to  Manantoddy  through 
a  thickly  wooded  country,  it  experienced  opposition  next  day  with, 
however,  trilling  loss.5  'The  regiment  kept  open  l.lic  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Bhawully  river  and  Manantoddy,  but  tiro  enemy 
still  hung  about,  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  I2lh  November  one 
of  its  detachments  had  a  smart  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  resulting 
in  9  killed  and  IS  wounded,  at  a  swamp  between  these  two  places. 
The  enemy  held  an  impassable  nullah  on  the  road,  but  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  arriving  from  Sungaloo  in  time,  taking  the  rebel  position  in 
rear,  discomfited  the  enemy,  of  whom  many  were  put  to  death  in 
the  road.  The  troops  on  this  occasion  were  considered  by  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  have  “  behaved  remarkably  well  ”. 
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Resides  the  already  mentioned  reinforcement  sent  to  Major 
Drummond,  other  troops  were  despatched  by  Colonel  Bells  from  the 
cantonment  at  Kuttuparamba  to  strengthen  Manantoddy,  Pcriah 
and  Lakkidikotta,  and  Colonel  Lawrence  ascended  the  ghats  with 
his  battalion  and  pushed  on  to  Manantoddy.  Major  Ilowden,  with 
five  companies  of  sepoys  and  one  of  Europeans,  likewise  marched 
up  the  ICuttiyadi  pass  to  act  in  concert  with  Colonel  Lawrence. 

The  troops  now  marched  about  the  country,  but  could  nowhere 
find  the  enemy,  and  on  November  5th  Colonel  Wellesley  wrote  to 
Major  Maclcod  that  he  himself  should  ascend  the  ghats. to  help  the 
troops  and  persuade  the  people  to  settle  down,  ancl  on  the  following 
day  the  Government  sent  him  specific  orders  to  the  same  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  rush  of  troops  into  Wynad  produced  outward 
tranquillity  there,  but  the  growing  discontent  with  Major  Maclcod’s 
administration  was  beginning  by  December  1802  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  low  country.  On  the  6th  of  that  month  the  quondam  friend 
and  adviser  of  Colonel  Wellesley — Pallur  Email  Nayar — finally 
threw  off  his  disguise  and  openly  joined  the  party  in  rebellion,  and 
on  the  10th  of  the  month  news  was  reported  from  Manattana  that 
a  baggage  and  provision  escort  had  been  attacked  between  Kottiyur 
and  the  foot  of  the  Smugglers’  Pass — in  the  low  country,  that  is 
to  say.  On  December  16th  Major  Maclcod  reported  from  Manan¬ 
toddy  that  the  number  of  troops  employed  was  insufficient,  that  the 
people  would  not  return  to  their  homes,  and  it  may  he  noticed  in 
passing  that  only  a  day  or  two  previously  it  had  been  reported  to 
him  that  the  people  of  the  low  country  would  give  no  information 
of  the  rebel  movements.  Finally,  on  7th  January  1803,  the  rebels 
had  openly  taken  the  field  in  Kuruinbranad,  and  the  people  of 
Payyormala  were  openly  sympathising  with  them. 

In  the  next  two  months  Major  Maclood’s  ill-advised  innovations 
had  set  tho  whole  of  the  province  in  a  ferment,  and  his  summary 
resignation  of  his  office  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rickards,  already  described, 
did  no  more  than  partially  remedy  it. 

In  April  Edachenna  Kungan — “  that  determined  and  incorrigi¬ 
ble  rebel  ’’—came  down  from  Wynad  to  assist  the  Kottayam 
marauders  in  an  attack  on  the  Palassi  post,  hut  they  wore  "  dis¬ 
comfited  with  considerable  loss  ”.  In  June  the  rebellion  had 
extended  to  Chirakkal,  and  the  armed  bands  were  becoming  so  bold 
that  they  burnt  a  house  within  two  miles  of  the  Kuttuparamba 
cantonment.  In  August  the  rebel  emissaries  were  in  Randattara. 
In  September  they  were  strong  enough  to  risk  an  engagement 
between  Katirur  and  Anjarakandi  in  Kottayam.  In  November 
tho  Chiraklcal  detachments  having  been  withdrawn  to  help  those 
in  Kottayam,  the  rebels  next  concentrated  in  Chirakkal.  On 
December  7th  parties  of  the  rebels  were  busy  committing  depreda¬ 
tions  at  Cannanore,  Makreri,  Anjarakandi  (Mr.  Brown’s  spice 
gardens)  and  at  TCodoli,  and  on  December  20th  some  of  them 
came  even  as  far  ns  Darina pattanam  island  close  to  Tellicherry, 
and  did  much  damage  to  the  property  of  the.  peaceably  inclined 
inhabitants. 
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After  this  time  matters  began  slowly  to  improve,  for  Mr.  R  iekanls, 
by  timely  concessions  1  to  the  influential  people  of  Sout  h  .Mala liar  in 
the  matter  of  a  fair  settlement,  of  the  revenue,  had  in  March,  and 
again  on  2!)th  June  IS03,  prevented  to  a  great,  extent  the  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement  from  spreading  to  South  Malabar.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  Kandattara  had  likewise  in  April  been  ipiietod  by  the 
judicious  selection  of  Mr.  Murdoch  Brown,  of  the  Anjarakandi 
spice  plantation,  to  conduct  a  fresh  and  moderate  revenue '  settle¬ 
ment  of  that,  district.  The  rebels  knew  that,  if  Lhe  people  were 
made  contented  their  cause  was  lost,  and  hence  the  repeated 
outrages  to  which  this  latter  district,  was  subjected  in  the  latter 
part,  of  the  year. 

But  the  daring  exploits  of  the  rebels  in  venturing  close  up  to,  and 
committing  outrages  in  Lhe  immediate  vicinity  of,  the  Kuropeau 
settlements  on  the.  coast  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  inland  parts.  Although,  therefore,  the  force  3  stationed  in  the 
province  was  large.  Colonel  Montresor,  the  officer  in  command, 
had  to  apply  in  December  1803  for  a  reinforcement  of  5,000  men. 
The  Madias  Covcrnmcnt  was  unable  to  comply  with  this 
reipiisition. 

An  important  change  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  made. 
Service  in  Malabar,  and  more  especially  in  the  fever-stricken  district 
of  Wynatl,  was  very  unpopular  with  the  Bombay  troops,  who  were 
far  from  their  homes  and  families,  and  provision  for  their  regular 
periodical  relief,  owing  to  the  distance,  was  also  very  difficult. 
Hence  the  battalions  became4  weak  and  inefficient,  and  Major- 
General  Wellesley,  writing  on  February  14th,  1804,  considered  that 
their  relief  was  “  absolutely  necessary,  both  to  preserve  the  peace 
in  Malabar,  and  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  Bombay  army  as 
a  respectable  body”.  In  the  course  of  1804  Madras  troops  were 
therefore  gradually  sent  to  relieve  them,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  “  a  respectable  s  body  of  Madras  troops  was  assembled  in 
Malabar  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Maelcod  ”, 


Moreover,  in  addition  to  t, he  regular  troops,  Captain  Watson  had 
by  this  time  thoroughly  organised  his  famous  “  Kolkars  ”  orpolice, 
a  body  of  1,200  men,  who  rendered  most  conspicuous  services  in 


‘  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CCX1-,  OCXTJI,  CCXLIII,  mid  seo  Appendix  XIV. 

'  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CCX1J. 

1  In  May  1803—8,147  inon,  including  3  Euraponn  regiments.  On  October  1804 — 
S.810  men,  including  2  Europoan  regiments— (Wilson’s Hist.  Madras  Army,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  14(1.) 

1  Wilson’s  Hist.  Madras  Army,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  147. 
s  Ibid — The  Forco  consisted  of — 

A  dotnehmont  of  artillery. 

.  First  battalion  7th  Rogimont. 

Second  do.  0t,h  do. 


„  do. 
Second  do. 


Pioneers,  bosidos  His  Majesty’s 
1st  Rogimont. 
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dealing  with  the  small  parties  of  rebels  who  infested  the  low  country 
and  laid  waste  the  property  of  all  peaceably  disposed  persons. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warden  had  in  the  early  part  of  1804  becomo 
Principal  Collector  in  succession  to  Mr.  Rickards,  and  Mr.  Warden’s 
Sub-Collector  in  charge  of  North  Malabar  was  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey 
Baber,  an  officer  of  exceptional  energy,  to  whose  personal  efforts 
the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was  largely  due. 

In  February  1804  Mr.  Baber  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
Kolkars  in  suppressing  an  extensive  rising  in  the  eastern  and  jungly 
portion  of  Chirakkal  under  the  Kalliyad  Nambiar  and  the  Palassi 
(Pychy)  Baja’s  followers.  lie  found  that  the  Mappillas  of  Irukkur, 
Kallayi  and  Vonkat  were  supplying  the  rebels  with  ammunition 
in  exchange  for  pepper.  The  rebels  were  dispersed  by  the  Kolkars, 
supported  by  the  regular  troops  under  Colonel  Montrcsor. 

On  April  5th  Mr.  Baber  reported  that  he  had  begun  a  new  policy, 
namely,  to  hold  the  people  residing  in  any  locality  responsible 
whenever  possible,  forgiving  information  about,  and  for  withholding 
succours  from,  the  rebels,  And  the  good  effects  of  this  had  been 
proved  by  sundry  rebels  having  been  taken  or  killed  by  the  people, 
who  had  also  given  up  a  lot  of  arms.  By  June  20th  Mr.  Baber 
had  succeeded  by  his  personal  efforts  in  dissolving  the  robel  confedera¬ 
tion  in  Chirakkal  ;  he  restored  confidence  in  the  most,  "rebellious 
tracts,  and  undermined  the  influence  of  the  rebel  leaders  by  represent¬ 
ing  them  in  the  worst  light  as  the  enemies  of  society.  He  further 
effected  a  more  complete  disarmament  of 'the  tract  and  collected 
2,715  muskets,  54,')  Nayar  knives  and  1,802  swords  besides  other 
articles. 


The  effect  of  this  energetic  action  was  to  circumscribe  the  disturbed 
area,  and  to  enablo  the  troops  to  hold  it  more  in  subjection. 

Following  up  the  line  of  policy  already  adopted  in  Chirakkal,  he 
next  turned  his  attention  to  Kottayam,  in  which,  on  July  8th,  he 
issued  1  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  sale  in  the  bazaars  to 
strangers,  without  formal  sanction,  of  more  than  one  silver 
fanam’s  worth  (about  3  annas  2  pies)  of  rice  and  of  other  articles 
in  proportion.  The  carrying  of  articles  by  any  other  than  the  public 
roads  was  forbidden  to  everyone  “  on  pain  of  being  apprehended 
and  punished  as  rebels  ”. 


The  effect  of  this,  coupled  with  the  vigilance  of  the  Kolkars,  was 
to  drive  the  rebels  from  the  low  country  into  the  woods  and  ’  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Wynad,  and  on  30th  January  1804  Colonel  Macleod,  in 
command  of  a  portion  3  of  the  Madras  force  recently  imported  into 
the  province,  proceeded  in  company  with  the  Prinoipal  Collector 
Mr.  Warden,  into  Wynad,  publishing  at  the  same  time  a  proclama¬ 
tion  offering— to  all  hut  four  rebels— a  free  pardon  to  all  ■  who 
returned  to  their  homes  and  peaceably  settled  down.  The  troops 


1  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.  CCL. 

3  His  Majesty’s  SOth  Foot,  2nd  batt  alion  1st  Roj 
ment  flank  companies  of  1st  battalion  14tb  Kogiu 
{ W i Ison’s Historif  Madras  Army,  Vol.  TIL  p.  117,*% 
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niii, relied  by  way  of  the  Kotliyur  (.Smugglers’)  Pass  to  Panamaram, 

where  and  also  at  ”  Vcllaud”,  “  Koihuldy”  and  “ICunyotc”,  for¬ 
tified  posts  were  const, ructcd.  The  troops  marched  into  every  part 
of  the  district  and  dispersed  the  rebels,  who  were  put  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  the  necessary  means  to  prosecute  the  war.  By  the  end  of 
April  all  appearance  of  opposition  had  died  away,  and  on  May  2lth 
Colonel  Macleod  issued  a  further  proclamation  1  warning  those  wlm 
had  previously  accepted  2  the  terms  offered  that  they  would  be  trea¬ 
ted  as  rebels'  if  they  foiled  (of  which  there  was  already  some 
indication)  to  give  information  of  rebel  movements,  and  if  they 
furnished  the  rebel  parlies  with  arms,  ammunition  or  provisions. 
This  was,  in  effect,  introducing  into  VVynad  the  policy  which  Mr. 
Baber  had  already,  with  such  excellent  results,  employed  in  quieting 
the  low  country. 

Mr.  Warden  returned  to  Calicut  and  Colonel  Macleod  to  Cannanore 
in  May  for  the  rains,  leaving  2,152  3 4 5 * 7 8 9 10 11 12  non-commissioned  rank  and 
file  and  Captain  Watson  with  KOO  of  his  Kotkurs  in  the  district,  all 
under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Innes  of  the  2nd  battalion 
1st  Regiment. 

Tn  addition  to  these  measures,  Colonel  Macleod  finally  on  I Oth 
Juno  issued  a  further  proclamation1  offering  rewards  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  twelve  persons  whose  “  estates  and  property  ”  were 
further  “  confiscated  from  this  date.”  The  following  is  a  list  oi  the 
proscribed  rebels  and  of  the  rewards  offered  for  their  seizure 


1.  Kerala  Vanna,  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja 

2.  Vira  Vanna  Raja  of  the  same  family 

3.  Ravi  Vanna  Raja  of  the  same  family 

4.  Palin r  Email  (Colonel  Wellesley’s  friend) 

5.  Pallur  Rayrappan  (Mo.  4’s  elder  brother) 
<>.  Edaehenna  Kiingan  (the  hero  of  the  Pa 

maram  massacre) 

7.  Edaehenna  (Henan 

8.  Kdacliemia  Komappnn 

9.  Edaehenna  Amniii . 

10.  Karvcnyallay  Kannan 

11.  Yogimuila  Maclian  ..  ..  ■■ 

12.  Itty  Oombetta  Kefoppan  Nambiar  . . 
Directly  the  Principal  Collector  and  Colonel 

Wynad,  the  rebels,  who  had  held 
operations,  attacked  I 


beat* 


PaGojms. 

3,000 


aclend  quitted 
their  plan  of 
jver,  without 
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considerable  loss,1  from  tin;  post  of  “  Ohurikimjce  ,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  records.  The  a  Had;  was  made  by  Kurumbars,  described  ns  a 
desperate  race  of  men,  who  were  just  beginning  to  waver  in  their 
attachment  to  the  l’alassi  (I’yohy)  Raja,  and  whom  the  rebel  loaders 
wished  by  some  outrage  to  commit  entirely  to  the  Raja's  side. 

On  June  11th  Mr.  Baber  reported  (with  much  satisfaction  at  the 
good  results  of  his  policy)  the  arrest  of  three  rebel  leaders  and  eight 
of  their  followers,  by  the  Kolkars  and  people  of  Chirakkal  tiding  in 
concert.  This  was  followed  up  very  shortly  by  other  similar  arrests. 
And  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  Raja  himself  narrowly  escaped  on  fith 
September  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Kolkars  des¬ 
patched  from  below  the  ghats  by  Mr.  Warden  on  receiving  authentic 
information  of  the  Raja  having  encamped  in  a  pass  leading  from 
South  Wynacl  into  Smith  Malabar.  The  Kolkaras  inarched  all  night 
through  the  ghats  amid  rain  and  leeches,  and  at  7  a.m.  completely 
surprised  the  rebel  party.  They  had  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
thatched  shed  where  tile  Raja  was  when  a  Kununban  on  guard 
discovered  them,  discharged  his  arrow  and  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Raja  and  others  hurried  out  of  the  shed  and  received  the  fire  of  the 
detachment,  by  which,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  blood  afterwards 
found,  it.  was  believed  Unit  Pallur  Rayrappan  had  been  mortally ? 
wounded.  The  Kolkars  had  a  hollow  and  a  difficult  piece  of  jungle 
to  pass  through  before  reaching  the  shed,  and  the  delay  in  passing 
these  obstacles  favoured  the  escape  of  the  rebels.  Moreover,  another 
detachment  of  Kolkars,  ordered  to  co-operate  with  them  from 
the  Wynad  side,  received  their  orders  some  hours  too  late,  and  were 
not  in  the  position  allotted  to  (hem  for  intercepting  the  fugitives. 
Two  of  the  Raja's  attendants  were  taken  ;  and  Id  good  muskets, 
4  swords  and  a  large  heap  of  wearing  apparel,  besides  about  500 
pagodas  worth  of  gold  and  silver  valuables  were  captured  by  the 
Kolktir  party. 

But  “  terrible  weather  ”  and  “  want  of  cover  ”  had  played  havoc 
with  the  health  of  the  troops  and  Kolkars  stationed  in  Wynad  during 
the  monsoon.  Lack  of  provisions  and  medical  aid  had  also  something 
to  do  with  it.  Out  of  1,30(1  Kolkars  who  had  been  in  Wynad  only 
live  weeks  before,  only  170  wore  on  the  roll  for  duty  on  October  lSkl'i, 
-  so  reporled  Sub-Collector  Pearson,  in  charge  of  Wynad,  to  Mr. 
Warden  on  that  date.  The  rebels  were  consequently  again  assem- 
blingat,  the  I’ulpalli  temple,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Kuriebi- 
yars  and  Kurumburs.  headed  by  the  Raja,  and  Jidaehenna  Kungan, 
were  assembled  in  the  country  stretching  from  Kurehiat  by  Pakam 
to  Pulpalli.  Mr.  Pearson  was  incapacitated  by  a  fifth  attack 
of  fever,  and  Mr.  Baber  was  consequently  asked  to  exchange  duties 
with  him  for  the  present  or  until  further  orders. 

On  November  1st.  Mr.  Baber  reported  having  taken  charge  of 
Wymul.  He  had  really  joined  some  days  previously,  but  he  had 
been  busy  in  the*  interval  counteracting  a  movement  of  the  rebel 

1  Subbndar  and  7  sepoys  killod,  17  sopoya  wounded. 

!  This  was  afterwards  found  to  bo  u  mistake, 
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leaders  ami  their  Kuricliiyar  followers  to  get  the  country  people 
who  had  made  their  submission,  again  embroiled.  They  had 
required  them  “  to  again  rise  and  follow  up  the.  injunctions  contained 
in  the  Niyogyam  or  address  from  the  Murikanmar  or  tutelar  deities 
of  Wynacl.”  The  troops  and  Kolkars  had  been  constantly  on  the 
move  in  consequence,  and  two  encounters  had  taken  plaeo,  with  a 
few  casualties  on  both  sides.  But  an  important  evont  had  happened, 
for  the  “  notorious  Talakal  Okandu,”  who,  under  EdaohennaKungan, 
had  led  tko  attack  on  tho  Panamaram  post  on  11th  October  1802, 
was  taken  prisoner  in  ono  of  these  affairs.  His  inuskot  had  missed 
fire,  and  he  was  seized,  but  not  before  ho  had  with  his  knife  woundod 
one  of  tho  outoherry  people. 

Tho  next  and  most  important  evont.  of  all  which  virtually  termi¬ 
nated  the  rebellion  in  Wynad  on  30th  November  1805,  must  be  told 
in  Mr.  Baber’s  own  words  : — 

“  To  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government, 

“  Fort  St.  George. 

“  Sib, — It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  that  I  report  to  you,  for 
tho  information  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Counoil, 
that  this  forenoon,  after  having  been  out  15  hours,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  up  with  the  Cotiotc  Kcrula  Wcrma  Rajah  alias 
the  Pyohe  (Palassi)  Rajah  and  with  tho  assistance  of  Captain 
Clapham  and  50  sepoys1  and  100  Kolkars,  to  chastise  this  rebol 
chieftain,  by  destroying  him  and  five  of  his  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  the  notorious  and  proscribed  rebel  leader  of  Cotioto  (Kottayam), 
Aralot  Cooty  Nambiar. 

“  A  separate  party  of  Kolkars,  whom  I  despatched  with  the 
Sheristadar  for  the  purposo  of  co-operating  with  mo  and  intercepting 
any  fugitives,  were  also  successful  in  having  captured  three  elephants, 
the  property  of  tho  Pyohe  (Palassi)  Rajah. 

“  I  trust  that  this  notification  of  an  event  of  such  import¬ 
ance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  Malabar  and  Wynad,  will  not  bo 
tho  loss  acceptable  to  Government,  because  not  conveyed  through 
tho  proscribed  channel  of  communication. 

“  (Signed)  T.  H.  Baber, 

“  Camp  at  Put.phlly,”  Sub-Collector,  Northern  Divn.,  Malabar. 

“  30 th  November  1805.” 

“  To  the  Principal  Collector, 

“  Malabar  Province. 

“  — A  severe  sickness  has  till  now  prevented  me  from 
making  to  you  my  official  report  of  the  fall  of  the  Rebel  Chieftain 
Cotioto  Kcrula  Werma  Rajah  alias  the  Pyohe  Rajah  (Palassi  Rajah). 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  doing  this,  as  well  as  of  detailing  some  few 

■  Of  the  1st  battalion  of  tho  4th  Regiment. 
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circumstances,  to  enable  you  to  judge  by  what  means  so  fortunate 
and  important  an  event  has  been  accomplished. 

“  My  letter  to  you  of  the  1st  November  last.,  though  writton  at 
the  commencement  of  my  careor  in  Wynad,  would  have  raised  your 
hopes  to  expect  further  sitcoess.  The  seizure  of  Tallakal  Chuudoo 
(Talakal  Chandu),  though  a  Courchan  (Kurehiyan)  was  an  ovont 
which oxciteil  the  greatest  consternation  amongst  those  in  rebellion, 
for  such  was  the  consequence  of  this  person  that  Yadachana  Coongan 
(Edaoheima  Kungan)  is  said  to  have  declared  (figuratively),  that  ho 
had  lost  his  right  arm.  Your  injunctions  on  this  occasion  woro 
received,  and  accordingly  in  the  course  of  a  fow  days  the  orders  were 
out  for  a  general  movemont  and  alteration  in  tho  disposition  of  our 
military  force  in  Wynad.  Having  obtained  this  so  essential  poult, 
I  doomed  it  advisable  during  tlio  interval  that  must  unavoidably 
elapse  before  thoso  arrangements  could  be  carried  into  effect,  to 
make  a  tour  of  tho  district,  that  I  might  be  tbo  better  enabled  to 
form  some  certain  judgment  of  the  real  disposition  of  tho  community, 
and  how  far  I  could  rely  upon  them  for  that  co-operation  which  as 
ljp„0  subjects  it  was  their  duty  to  have  afforded  me.  Throughout 
the  north  cm  and  western  parts  of  the  district,  I  found  the  sentiment 
in  our  favour,  at,  the  same  time  a  cousidorablo  disinclination  to  afford 
the  smallosl  information  of  the  Pycho  (Palassi)  Rajah  01‘his  partisans. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  dread  which  the  numerous- examples  of 
assassination  by  the  rebcLs  of  those  who  had  como  forward  could 
not  fail  of  inspiring,  which,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  oppose, 
they  constantly  kept  alive  by  small  and  numerous  roving  partisans, 
who  had  spread  themsolvos  lill  over  tho  country.  In  many,  however, 
I  evidently  saw  a  strong  inclination  to  favour  tho  robol  loaders,  in 
particular'  Yadachan  floongan  (Edaoheima  Kungan),  who,  with 
his  rebel  relations  wisely  had  taken  tho  opportunity,  while  tho 
Wynad  was  in  oxelusive  possession  of  the  Pycho  (Palassi)  Rajah,  to 
connect  themselves  with  principal  families  in  Wynad,  who  thoroby 
bocamo  intorostetl  for  them,  but  in  all  classes,  I  observed  a  decided 
interest  for  the  Pycho  (Palassi )  Rajah ,  towards  whom  the  i  nhabitants 
oiitortained  a  regard  and  respect  bordering  on  veneration,  which  not 
oven  his  death  can  efface. 

“  Tho  conduct  to  bo  observed  towards  tho  most  doubtful  of  those 
characters  it  was  not  difficult  to  determine  on.  Something  decisive 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  there  was  no  security  while  they  woro 
living  on  their  estates,  and  I  found  no  otlior  alternative  loft,  me  than 
that  of  sending  out.  of  tho  district  such  of  thoso  against,  whom  my 
suspicions  were  strongest.,  a  determination  which,  while  it  was 
calculated  to  cut  off  the  rebels  from  doriviug  any  further  support 
from  such  able  allies,  also  would  have  tho  effect  of  warning  others 
against  imitating  their  example. 

“Having  fully  convoyed  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  northern 
and  western  divisions  a  full  idea  of  the  line  of  conduct  I  intended  to 
adopt  towards  them,  I  proooedod  to  fill  up  all  tbo  vacant,  revenue 
appointments  in  order  to  give  duo  effect  to  my  measures.  Writton 
instructions  woro  drawn  out  for  tho  conduct  of  these  native  servants, 


throughout  which  I  onjoyed  tho  most  conciliatory  conduct,  and 
having  concluded  my  arrangements  I  proceeded  to  the  Southern 
Hobolios  of  Parakauicotil  (Parakkumital  =  South-East  Wynad). 

“  In  this  division  of  the  country,  affairs  wore  a  different,  aspect. 
Horc  was  no  security  to  bo  placed  in  the  inhabitants,  l.lie  most,  wealthy 
and  numerous  of  whom  wore  the  Chetlies  and  Goundas, — a  vile 
servile  race  of  mortals,  who  are  strangers  to  every  honest  sentiment, 
and  whom  nothing  but  ono  uniform  system  of  severity  ever  will  pre¬ 
vent  from  the  commission  of  every  species  of  deceit  and  treachery. 
Although  the  whole  of  theso  had  presented  themselves  at  the 
outcherry,  they  had  done  so  from  no  other  impulse  than  a  dread  of 
the  consequences  of  absenting  themselves,  neither  did  they  tboreby 
throw  off  their  connections  with  the  rebels,  for  it  is  notorious  lliat 
the  whole  rebel  confederacy,  with  the  exception  of  Coongan’s 
(Kungan)  party,  were  in  Parakametal  (Parakkumital)  and  were  being 
supported  and  secreted  by  these  vory  Chottios,  after  they  bad 
received  cowle.  I  am  fully  persuaded-  also  from  what  transpired 
in  tho  course  of  my  investigation,  that  the  majority  of  theso  Chatties 
did  not  present  tbomsolvcs  to  the  cutohorrj'  until  they  had  previously 
obtai  nod  tho  permission  of  tho  Pyolio  (Palassi)  Rajah  and  Palora 
Jamon  (Pallur  Eman),  a  conduct  that  will  be  easily  accounted  for 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  Rajah’s  wholo  reliance  lor  subsistence 
and  information  rested  in  these  people.  The  Sooclra  (Sudra)  or  Hair 
(Nayar)  part  of  the  community  were  moro  to  bo  doponded  upon  ;  llioro 
was  an  honest  frankness  about  them  which  you  could  not  but  admire, 
and  which  is  a  surety  that  in  proportion  to  our  increasing  influouee, 
these  people  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  tho  confidence  of 
Government.  The  Kooramars  (Kuruinbar),  a  numerous  raco  of  bow¬ 
men,  by  far  the  most  rudo  of  all  the  Wynadians,  had  to  a  man  dosorl- 
ed  their  habitations  and  estates  and  betaken  themselves  to  tire 
strongest  parts  of  tho  count, ry,  where  they  had  removed  their 
families  and  wore  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence,  labouring 
under  tho  dreadful  impression  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our 
Government  to  extirpate  their  whole  race.  As  these  people  wore 
exclusively  under  tho  inlluenco  of  Palora  .Tauten  (Pallur  Eman),  it  is 
not  difficult  to  oxplain  whence  this  unfortunate  notion  originated  ; 
it  is  only  those  who  have  had  a  personal  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  extensive  abilities  and  artifioes  of  this  man  who  can  justly 
calculate  upon  tho  mischief  aird  dire  consequence  that  must 
ensue  where  such  qualifications  are  employed  against  us.  This 
was  unfortunately  instanood  in  tho  Kooramars  (Kiirumbar),  who, 
from  the  time  of  Palora  Jatnen’s  (Pallur  Email’s)  defection,  had 
become  itt  a  manner  desperate  ;  they  had  been  the  foremost 
amongst,  tho  rebel  ranks,  and  there  is  no  .crime,  no  spccios  of 
cruelty  and  outrage,  which  they  have  not  commit, ted. 

“  After  this  unfavourable  description  of  tho  southern  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Wynad,  you  will  judge  what  wore  tho  difficult, ios  to  lie 
overcome.  I  saw  that  the  utmost  firmness  and  vigilance  was  requi¬ 
site,  at  the  same  time  that  I  deemod  the  most  open  and  public 
disclosure  of  my  purposes  was  more  likely  to  koop  in  awe  those  who 
35 
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woro  wearing  the  appearance  of  fidelity  as  well  as  to  counteract 
the  designs  of  our  open  enemies.  To  tho  Chettios  in  particular  I 
explained  that  thore  woro  no  moans  I  would  leave  untried  to 
discover  thoir  real  sentiments,  and  warned  them  against  giving 
mo  the  smallest  shadow  to  suspeot  they  were  continuing  in  the 
rebel  interest.  For  this  purpose  I  employed  emissaries  in  a  variety 
of  characters.  I  made  froquont  marches  by  day  and  night  to  the 
most  unfrequented  parts  of  tho  country,  and  by  degrees  obtainod 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  that,  foarful  lest  thoir  shallow 
artifices  would  sooner  or  lator  bo  known,  they  began  evidently 
to  alter  their  conduot  and  on  some  instances  they  name  forward  with 
information.  The  rebels  saw  this  change  that  was  boing  elfoctcd, 
and  suspecting  a  continuance  in  Parakamcctii  (Parakkumital) 
would  expose  thorn  to  danger,  they  by  degrees  omigrated1  towards 
the  eastern  extremities  of  Wynad,  and  one  march  I  made  after  the 
Rajah  while  residing  at  Coorcheat  (Kurchiyat)  and  which  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  tho  trcaohory  of  my  guide,  a  Chotty,  drove 
thorn  entirely  out  of  tho  southorn  division. 

“  As  the  great  engine  of  sucoess  against  an  onomy  is  depriving 
him  of  ins  means  of  subsistonoo,  my  thoughts  woro  naturally  directed 
to  this  point.  As  I  before  said,  tho  Chettios  were  the  media  through 
whom  these  were  principally  drawn  ;  these  people,  to  further  those 
thoir  views,  had  removed  their  families  iuto  Mysore  in  tho  villages 
of  Poonat,  Pootoor,  Kakanabotta,  etc.,  whither  they  had  freo 
egress  and  rogross ;  and  from  whence  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
draw  such  supplies  as  Wynad  could  not  provide.  They  had  estab¬ 
lished  an  intercourse  by  these  means  with  the  Mysoreans,  whom  they 
supplied  with  ghee  and  grains  of  different  sorts,  and  in  return 
received  coconuts,  oil,  salt  and  othor  articles  necessary  for  subsis¬ 
tence  ;  in  removing  thoir  families  from  Wynad  they  had  a  variety 
of  objects,  one  of  which  was  to  secure  them  against  any  of  those 
consequences  which  they  naturally  apprehended  from  thoir  own 
dishonest  and  perfidious  pursuits  ;  another  was  a  safe  asylum  in 
the  event  of  discovery.  The  rebels  had  now  confined  themselves 
to  the  Wynad  Hobali  and  had  entire  possession  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  profit  by  this  understanding 
betweon  the  Mysoreans  and  Wynad  Chetties  free  of  any  molestation 
whatovor.  After  this  statomont,  it  will  not  be  extraordinary  that 
I  should  havo  pursued  tho  most  effectual  means  to  cut  off  tho 
destructive  commerce.  I  wrote,  therefore,  to  tho  Resident  at 
Mysore  fully  on  the  subject,  and  requested  his  eo-operation  to 
that  extont  as  should  to  him  appear  judicious  and  oxpodiont ; 
the  losult  of  this  application  was  a  poifeot  compliance  with  my 
wishes :  all  the  inhabitants  of  Wynad  then  in  Mysore  were 
ordered  to  bo  seized  and  proclamation  made  prohibiting,  under 
sovero  penalties,  the  passage  of  any  articles  whatever  without 


id  tho  Masai  Raja  us  boing  about  Rurally. 
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a  passport  from  tho  officers  of  the  Honourable  Company  01  of 
Mysore.  Major  Wilkes  wont  further,  so  earnest  was  ho  in  for¬ 
warding  the  public  sorvicc,  that  ho  offered  to  meet  mo  on  tho 
frontier  should  I  doom  a  personal  conference  as  promising  still 
fui ther  advantages.  ” 

“  I'rorn  this  time,  tho  rebels  began  to  experience  the  miseries 
of  want,  and  their  supporters,  the  Cheilitis,  to  be  sensible  that  a 
perseverance  in  their  conduct  would  only  entail  disgrace  and  ruin 
upon  themselves  and  families.  Still  I  found  Mi  at  they  paid  deaf 
ear  to  all  our  promises  of  protection  and  thundering 'declarations 
against  the  rebels,  all  of  which  the  inhabitants  considered  and  with 
groat  reason,  as  so  many  vauntings,  for  with  all  our  means  our 
forces,  our  resources,  our  reiterated  offers  of  reward,  wo  had  not 
sucoecdod  in  apprehending  any  one  rebel  of  consequence.  It 
became,  therefore,  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  direct  our 
viows  to  this  one  subject,  and  which,  now  the  robols  were  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  country,  was  become  the  more  nooossary,  since 
matters  were  brought  into  that  train  as  to  afford  every  reasonable 
hope  of  succoss. 

“  As  the  robols  had  entirely  fled  into  tire  Wynad  nohali,  I 
deemed  it  nooossary  to  go  in  quest  of  thorn  without  loss  of  tiino  ; 
having,  theroforo,  inado  my  arrangornonts  at  Ganapady  Watton 
(Ganapativattam — Sultan’s  Battery),  I  jirocoodod  to  Panaroto 
Cotta  (Panamaratta  Itotta)  and  there  solicited  of  Colonol  Hill,  a 
detachment  lightly  equipped  to  accompany  mo.  A  detachment  of 
200  mon  was  in  consequence  hold  in  readiness,  and  on  tho  (blank) 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill  with  3  officers,  accompanied  by  mysolf 
and  200  of  tho  police,  marched  to  Pulpally  (Pulpalli).  Nothing 
material  happened  on  tho  road  ;  not  a  single  inhabitant  was  to 
bo  soon,  although  many  of  thorn  had  presented  themselves  some 
months  previous  to  tho  officer  of  Govormnont.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  surprised  at  ;  they  woro  principally  Chotties,  conscious  of 
the  double  part  they  woro  acting  ;  tlroy  hadflod  to  tho  mountains, 
and  many  of  them  with  their  familios  wore  followers  of  tho 
1-tajah  and  his  leaders.  A  few  movements  of  our  troops  soon 
brought  tiro  inhabitants  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interest ;  they  had 
been  driven  from  mountain  to  mountain,  their  jungly  huts  woro 
dostroyod,  their  families  woro  reduced  to  tho  greatost  distress. 
They  had  seen  with  surprise  that  no  injury  was  offered  to  their 
habitations  or  cultivations  and  thoy  bogan  now  to  eoncoivo  tho 
iriea  that  wo  were  as  ready  to  protoct  as  wo  were  powerful  to 
punish  them.  I  soon  learnod  this  their  situation,  and  as  thoy 
had  been  so  situated  as  not  to  derive  tho  smallest  support  from 
our  Government,  I  concoivod  they  morited  our  most  favourable 
consideration  as  it  was  possible  thoy  might  have  boon  compelled 
to  have  espoused  the  rebel  intorost.  I,  thoreforo,  sont  them 
invitations  to  come  in,  by  which  I  hoped  not  only  to  induce 
them  to  throw  off'  all  their  connection  with  tho  robols  and 
become  good  subjects,  but  to  obtain  from  thorn  that  information 
35a 
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which  r  know  they  must  possoss  of  the  robcl  retreats.  Tho  invita¬ 
tions  wore  aocepted,  and  in  tiro  course  of  a  few  days  most  of  tho 
inhabitants  within  several  miles  of  Pulpnlly  (Pulpalli)  had  made 
thoir  submission  to  me. 

“From  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Pulpally  (Pulpalli)  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  some  movement  of  thoir  sopoys  or  Kolkars, 
and  tho  natural  result  was  froquont  skirmishes  with  parties  of  the 
robols,  in  all  of  which  we  invariably  obtained  a  superiority,  having 
shot  or  taken  sovoral  prisoners. 

“  Having  said  tlmn  much  of  tho  plan  of  operations  that  had 
beon  adoptod,  I  now  come  to  those  which  terminated  the  earner 
of  tho  Pycho  (Palassi)  Chioftain. 

“  I  before  said  that  ono  of  my  objects  by  getting  in  tho  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Pulpally  (Pulpalli)  was  to  obtain  accurate  information  of  tho 
rebels.  This  I  did  not  think  prudent  to  commence  upon  too  early 
lost  they  should  take  the  alarm.  I  preferred  trying  all  my  per¬ 
suasive  means  to  gain  thoir  confidence  and  to  wean  them  from  those 
thoir  connections.  For  this  purposo,  Iliad  thorn  constantly  before 
me  and  took  every  opportunity  of  representing  tho  folly  of  coun¬ 
tenancing  a  body  of  men  so  truly  contomptiblo,  and  wire  had  no 
other  end  than  to  involve  them  in  ono  common  ruin.  I  pointed 
to  thorn  in  the  strongest  colours  tho  power  and  lenity  of  the  British 
Govorimiont,  and  at  last,  what  with  exhortations  and  occasional 
presents,  had  succeeded  in  inducing  sovoral  of  (hose,  who  had 
beon  of  most  essential  sovvico  to  the  Rajah’s  party,  to  .send  their 
Paniars  (Paniyar  =  agricultural  labourers)  out  in  quest  of  infor¬ 
mation.  I  took  tho  precaution  of  swearing  all  whom  I  employed 
to  secrecy.  With  many  agents  I  could  not  fail  of  success  in  some  one 
of  them.  On  tho  30th  ultimo,  throe  of  them  at  last  brought  me  intelli¬ 
gence  of  tho  Pycho  (Palassi)  Rajah  and  all  the  rebel  leaders,  witlv  the 
exception  of  Palora  Jamen  (Pallur  Email)  being  then  in  tho  opposite 
side  of  the  Kangura  river,  a  short  distance  in  Mysore,  and  this  so 
unequivocally  that  I  determined  to  act  upon  it,.  T  accordingly 
requested  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill  to  assist  mo  with  50  sopoys 
and  an  officer,  with  which  force  and  about  100  Kolkars,  half  Captain 
Watson’s  police,  half  my  own  locals,  I  marched  at  nine  o’clock 
at  night,  and  such  was  the  secrecy  in  which  we  sot  off  that  our 
guides  even  did  not  know  my  intention  until  the  moment  wo  took 
oqr  doparturc.  Previous  to  this,  I  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  malco 
a  feint  to  divert  tho  attention  of  the  robols  (who  I  thought  it  probable 
might  have  their  spies  in  camp)  by  detaching  70  of  my  Kolkars, 
under  the  Shoristadar,  under  the  pretext  of  going  in  pursuit  of  Palora 
Jamon  (Pallur  Email),  who  was  roportod  to  bo  in  tho  Komanpany 
Mala  in  tho  south-castorn  direction,  while  Lhoy  had  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  after  marching  half-way  to  this  mountain  to  strike  oil'  eastward 
to  the  lCallir  mountain  and  tlipro  lay  in  ambush  near  to  paths  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  any  fugitives  who  wuuld,  in  most  probability,  go 
off  in  that  direction  in  tho  ovont  of  our  party  coming  up  with  tho 
rebels. 
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“  Such  was  tlie  nature  of  tho  country  that,  although  wo  kopt 
marching  tho  whole  night,  wo  did  not  roach  tho  Kangarr,  rivor  until 
seven  tho  following  morning.  Hero  wo  divided  oursolvos  into  two 
parties,  and  proceeding  along  the  banks  observed  a  vast  numbor 
of  huts,  all  of  them  boaring  every  appoaranco  of  rocont  habitation  : 
wo  continued  marching  until  nine  o’clock  when  the  dotachmont  boing 
fatigued,  a  halt  was  proposed.  Wo  accordingly  halted,  and  having 
taken  some  refreshment,  wo  again  started,  with  tho  determination 
of  tracing  every  jungly  path — so  fully  porsuadod  was  I,  as  wall 
from  tho  earnestness  of  our  guides  as  tho  consideration  that  this 
was  a  part  of  Mysore  that  our  troops  had  at  no  timo  ponotralod  or 
perhaps  evon  thought  of  doing,  that  the  robols  must  bo  conccalod 
in  some  part  of  those  jungles.  After  proceeding  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  through  vory  high  grass  and  thick  teak  forests  into  tho  Mysore 
country,  Charon  (Cheran)  Subedar  of  Captain  Watson’s  armed 
police,  who  was  leading  tho  advanced  party,  suddenly  halted,  and 
beckoning  to  mo,  told  mo  he  heard  voices.  I  immediately  ran  to 
tin-  spot,  and  having  advanced  a  fow  stops,  I  saw  distinctly  to  tho 
left  about  ten  poisons,  unsuspecting  of  danger,  on  the  banks  of  tko 
Mavila  Toda,  or  nulla  to  our  loft.  Although  Captain  Clapham  ancl 
tho  sepoys,  as  well  as  tho  groator  part  of  the  Kolkars ,  woro  in  the 
roar,  I  still  doomed  it  pnidont  to  proceed,  apprehensive  lest  wo  should 
bo  discovered  and  all  hopes  of  surpiso  thereby  frustrated.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  ordered  tho  advance,  which  consisted  of  about  thirty  men, 
to  dash  on,  which  they  accordingly  did  with  groat  gallantry,  with 
Charon  (Cheran)  Subodar  at  their  head.  In  a  moment,  tho  advance 
was  in  the  midst  of  tho  enemy,  fighting  most  bravoly.  The  contost 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Sovorol  of  tho  robols  had  fallen, 
whom  the  Kolkars  were  despatching,  and  a  running  fight  was  kept 
up  after  the  rest,  till  wc  could  see  no  more  of  them.  Just  at  this  time, 
a  filing  was  heard  to  tho  right  ;  was  accordingly  returned,  when 
wo  saw  the  sepoys  and  Kolkars  engaged  with  fresh  body  of  robols, 
who  proved  to  bo  Coongau’s  (Kungan's)  party,  but  who  fled  after 
a  low  shuts  had  been  fired  at  them,  and,  though  pursued,  woro 
soon  nothing  more  of.  From  one  of  tho  robols  of  tho  first  party 
to  the  left,  whom  I  discovered  concealed  in  tho  grass,  I  learnt  that 
the  Pyeho  (Palassi)  Rajah  was  amongst  those  whom  wo  first  observed 
on  the  banks  of  I, ho  nulla,  and  it  was  only  on  my  return  from  tho 
pursuit  that  I  learnt  that  tho  Rajah  was  amongst  tho  first  who 
had  fallen.  It  foil  to  the  lot  of  ono  of  my  cutohorry  sorvants,  Canara 
Menon,  to  arrest:  the  flight  of  the  Rajah,  which  he  did  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life  (tho  Rajali  having  put  his  musket  to  his  breast),  and 
it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  this  extraordinary  personage,  though  in 
the  moment  of  death,  called  out  in  the  most  dignified  and  command¬ 
ing  maimer  to  the  Menon,  ‘  not  to  approach  and  defile  his  person.’ 
Aralat  Gootty  Nam  Ijiar.  the  only  one  remaining  of  those  rebels  pro¬ 
scribed  by  Colonel  Stdvenson,  and  a  most  faithful  adherent  of  the 
Rajah,  made  a  most  desperate  resistance,  but  at  last  fell  over¬ 
powered  by  the  superior  skill  of  one  of  the  Parbutties  (Pravritti) 
in  Wynad  ;  four  other  followers  of  the  Rajah  wore  also  killed,  two 
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taken  prisoners  together  with  the  Rajah’s  Lady /  and  several  female 
attendants.  There  was  no  other  property  discovered,  but  a  gold 
Cuttamm  (Katharam  or  Kattaram— dagger)  or  knife  and  a  waist- 
chain— the  former  I  have  now  in  my  possession,  the  latter  I  pre¬ 
sented  to  Captain  Clapham.  And  from  the  accounts  of  the  Rajah’s 
Lady,  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  distresses,  in  particular 
for  the  last  ten  days.  The  Rajah’s  body  was  taken  up  and  put 
into  my  palanquin,  while  the  lady,  who  was  dreadfully  reduced 
from  sickness,  was  put  into  Captain  Clapham ’s.  Finding  any 
further  pursuit  of  the  rebels  useless,  we  made  a  disposition  of  our 
forces  and  returned  to  Chomady,  which  we  readied  about  six 
in  the  afternoon  without  having  met  with  any  further  occurrences 
on  the  road.  The  following  day  the  Rajah’s  body  was  despatched 
under  a  strong  escort  to  Manantoddy,  and  the  Shcristadar  sent 
with  it  with  orders  to  assemble  all  the  Brahmins  and  to  see  that 
the  customary  honours  were  performed  at  his  funeral.  I  was 
induced  to  this  conduct  from  tho  consideration  that,  although  a 
rebel,  he  was  one  of  the  natural  chieftains  of  the  country,  and 
might  be  considered  on  that  account  rather  as  a  fallen  enemy.  If 
I  have  acted  unjudiciously,  I  hope  some  allowances  will  be  made 
for  my  feelings  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  enabled  to 
persevere  in  hostilities  against  the  Company  for  near  nine  years, 
during  which  many  thousand  valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
and  sums  of  money  beyond  all  calculation  expended. 

“  Notwithstanding  that  every  effort  of  moderation  and  lenity 
was  pursued  towards  the  Rajah,  nothing  could  get  the  better  of  his 
natural  restlessness  and  ferocity  of  disposition,  which,  aided  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  his  advisers,  impelled  him  to  the  most  desperato 
acts  and  produced  an  infatuation  which  rendered  him  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity  or  reason.  His  annihilation  became 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  security  of  the  Government  and  its 
subjects.  While  this  severe  necessity  existed,  the  recollection  of  the 
services  he  has  performed  during  the  infancy  of  our  Government, 
cannot  hut  inspire  us  with  a  sentiment  of  regret  that  a  man  so  formed 
should  have  pursued  a  conduct  that  should  have  thrown  so  insupera¬ 
ble  a  bar  to  all  kind  of  accommodations.  To  temporize  further 
than  was  done  would  have  been  to  yield,  and  to  have  yielded  would 
have  afforded  a  precedent  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  tho 
British  Government  in  India. 

“  But  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  to  you,  who  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  this  chieftain’s  history,  on  the  leading 
features  of  so  extraordinary  and  singular  a  character.  The  records 
of  India  and  England  will  convey  to  posterity  a  just  idea  of  him. 

“  Where  the  conduct  of  all  was  so  generally  satisfactory,  it 
would  be  an  invidious  distinction  to  mention  individuals  at  the 
same  time.  I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  to  Charen  (Cheran), 
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I  lie  Subodnv,  were  I  to  pass  over  unnoticed  his  gallantry  and  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  present  ns  well  ns  on  all  former  occasions,  nor  is  Carana- 
kara  (Karunakara)  Menem  less  entitled  to  my  approbation  for  his 
activity,  courage  and  attachment  which  I  have  experienced  for 
six  years. 

“  Nothing  more  remains  to  give  duo  ofifcct  to  our  Government 
in  Wynad  hut  the  extirpation  of  the  remaining  rebel  leaders — one 
of  the  most  formidable,  the  proscribed  Jadachana  Jamoo  (Eda- 
chenna  Ammii),  has  already  fallen.  Since  my  departure  for  the 
coast,  by  the  activity  and  intrepidity  of  the  Pooluyal  Parbutty 
(Pravirtti)  several  advantages  have  been  obtained,  and  I  anticipate 
ns  soon  ns  I  can  return  to  the  upper  country  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  career  of  the  remainder. 

“  I  am,  Sir,  etc., 

“  Cannaxore,  ~1  (Signed)  T.  II.  Baber, 

“  :\lsl  December  1805./  Sub-Collector. 

“  Five  elephants,  a  small  quantity  of  sandalwood,  and  several 
copper  pots,  the  property  of  the  Rajah,  have  been  discovered  and 
taken  at  different  times.  I  beg  to  recommend  their  immediate 
sale  and  that  the  proceeds  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  ol'  tho 
captors. 

“  (Signed)  T.  II.  Baber, 

“  Sub-Collector." 

The  other  rebel  leaders  were  shortly  afterwards  all  accounted  for. 
Edachcnna  Kungan,  being  sick  and  unable  to  escape,  committed 
suicide  to  prevent  himself  from  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  a  party 
sent  in  pursuit  of  liim.  Pallur  Rayrappan  was  in  January  1806 
overtaken  on  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Tirumalpad  of  Nilambur, 
who  had  boon  privy  to  the  rebel’s  retreat  and  had  sent  men  to  assist 
him.  He  made  a  desperate  resistance  before  he  fell,  and  mortally 
wounded,  it  was  feared,  one  of  bis  captors.  His  brother  Pallur 
Email,  the  friend  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  was  captured,  and  with 
many  other  rebels  was  deported  to  Prince  of  Wales’  Tsland  in  1806. 
The  two  junior  Rajas  of  the  Palassi  (Pychy)  family  had,  previously 
to  the  Raja’s  death,  fled  to  the  southward  to  the  protection  of  the 
Raja  of  the  Padinyaru  (western)  branch  of  the  Zamorin’s  house, 
who  had  been  permitted  as  a  favour 1  to  reside  at  Kalladikod. 
Tho  place  was  searched  and  the  arms  of  the  rebel  party  were  found. 
The  Raja  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  tlic  fortress  oi  Dindigul 
and  his  house  was  completely  demolished.  He  died  without  a  trial 
on  3rd  March  1806.  Mr.  Warden  held  2  out,  aftor  the  Palassi 
(Pychy)  Raja’s  death,  an  offer  of  pardon  to  the  two  Rajas  who  had 
thus  been  sheltered  at  Kalladikod,  and  they  appear  to  have  accepted 
it. 
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Mi'.  Baber  received  tlio  thanks  of  Government  for  his  services, 
and  n  donation  of  2,500  pagodas. 

The  peace  of  the  district  lias  not  been  very  seriously  disturbed 
since  then,  except  in  consequence  of  the  Mappilla  outrages,  which 
will  be  presently  related.  But.  in  the  beginning  of  April  1812,  the 
people  cli icily  fcurchiyars  and  Kurumbars  of  the  east  of  Wynad, 
again  gave  some  trouble  owing  to  the  exaction  of  the  Government 
land  revenue  in  money.  The  people  were  unable  to  find  n  market, 
for  their  produce,  and  had  to  part  with  their  grain  at  ruinous  prices 
to  pay  the  revenue.  They  assembled  and  consulted  as  to  what 
they  should  do,  and  a  subbadar  and  jemadar  of  the  local  police 
were  attacked  with  bows  and  arrows  on  endeavouring  to  disperse 
an  assemblage  in  Nallurnad.  Fire  was  returned,  but  the  police 
party  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out  its  object  and  eventually 
had  to  retreat  with  the  jemadar  and  two  Kolkars  wounded .  Troops 
had  to  be  brought  both  from  the  coast  and  from  Mysore  for  the 
relief  of  the  detachments  at  Manantoddy  and  Sultan’s  Battery 
which  were  placed  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  insurgents.  The  column 
from  the  coast  encountered  opposition  in  the  Kuttiyadi  pass, 
near  which  (on  the  north)  there  is  a  strong  Kurchiyar  settlement. 
Two  officers  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  men  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  3rd  regiment  were  wounded.  The  posts  were  relieved,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  command  of  the  country  held  by  the  jungle 
tribes,  a  chain  of  posts  was  established  in  the  wild  jungly  country 
stretching  to  the  north  of  the  Sultan’s  Battery,  namely,  Porakandy, 
Pakam,  °and  Moodramoly,  besides  Panamaram  and  Sultan’s 
Battery. 

Tn  connection  also  with  the  rebellion  in  1808-9  of  the  Travancore 
and  Cochin  Nayars,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  28th 
December  1808  to  murder  the  British  Resident  (Colonel  Macaulay) 
in  his  house  at  Cochin.  And  on  the  19th  January  following,  the 
town  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  3,000  strong,  in  three  divisions. 
They  had  also  planted  a  battery  of  two  guns  on  Vypeen  point  and 
did  some  execution  with  it.  The  place  was  gallantly  defended  1 
by  fifty  men  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  12th  Foot  and  by  six  companies  of  the 
1st  battalion  of  the  17th  Regiment,  all  under  Major  Hewitt.  The 
defence  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  notwithstanding  several 
determined  attacks  from  the  rebels,  who  lost  300  men.  The  gallant 
defenders  also  suffered  severely.2 

But  the  rebels,  though  defeated,  were  not  driven  out  of  the  field  ; 
two  days  later  they  attacked  the  Dutch  Governor’s  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  and  destroyed  the  garden. 

On  the  25th  another  attack  was  made  on  the  town  from  the  east¬ 
ward.  They 3  came  on  with  their  guns  adorned  with  crimson  shoc- 
llowcrs  (Hibi.ir.nx  rosa  sinensis),  sacred  to  Siva  and  the  Gods  of  Blood. 

1  Wilson's  Hist.  Madras  Army,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  208-10. 

>  HisMajcsln'x  \’2thFoot — -1  private  killed,  I  officer  and  14  rank  and  file  wounded; 
lsl  Battalion,  llth  Retjimcnl— 10  sepoys  killed,  1  officer  and  45  rank  and  file  woundod, 
tho  formnr  (Captain  ’Road)  mortally. 

*  Day’s  Land  of  tho  Permauh,  pfign  1  RR. 
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They  did  not,  however,  approach  with  any  bravery,  and  were 
without  much  difficulty  forced  to  retreat,  many  being  taken  pri¬ 
soners.” 

For  a  month  more  they  hovered  about  the  town,  doing  mischief, 
and  in  particular  subjecting  the  Syrian  Christian  community  to 
great  ill-treatment. 

Few  events  of  political  importance  remain  to  bo  noticed  oxcept 
the  outrages  by  Mappillns,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  tho 
district,  continue  down  to  tho  present  day.  But  mention  requires  to 
be  made  of  the  following  : — 

'  On  15th  November  1  SOS  the  Principal  Collector,  Mr.  Warden,  and 
the  Zamorin  reduced  to  terms  1  the  understanding  with  the  latter  and 
his  family  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  malikhana  allowance 
(or  one-fifth  share  of  the  revenues  of  their  districts)  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  their  maintenance.  The  family  receives  Rs.  1,32,163 
odd  per  annum,  and  it  is  “  considered  as  the  security  for  the  good 
and  dutiful  behaviour  towards  the  Company’s  Government  of  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Rajcum  ( Rajyam )  or  family  to  which  it 
may  now  and  hereafter  he  payable.” 

The  Government  had  on  21st  November  1804  approved  of  the 
Principal  Collector’s  suggestion  to  have  similar  written  instruments 
interchanged  with  the  other  ancient  chieftains  of  the  district.  But 
beyond  this  engagement  with  the  Zamorin  and  his  family  no  such 
interchange  of  written  deeds  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

In  Appendix  XX  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the  malikhana 
recipients,  and  the  nature  of  the  payments  made  to  them  has  been 
defined  as  follows  It  should  2  be  understood  that  these  allow¬ 
ances  will  he  subject  to  revocation  upon  proof  established  of  flagrant 
misbehaviour  or  rebellious  conduct.”  In  1857  the  Government  * 
agreed  with  the  Revenue  Board  and  the  Acting  Collector  “  that  the 
allowances  arc  perpetual  during  good  conduct  and  are  not  revocable 
at  pleasure.” 

“  These 1  varying  allowances  were  permanently  fixed  at  20  per 
cent,  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  year  1800-1.” 

The  control  of  the  Cochin  State  was  transferred5  to  the  British 
Resident  in  Travancore  in  April  1809. 

In  1813  the  Anjengo  Factory  was  closed. 

On  23rd  February  1817,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  tho 
two  nations,  “  the  establishment  of  Malie  ”  was  retransferred 6  to  the 
French  and  this  was  followed  on  1st  February  1819  by  the  delivery' 


*  Trentia,  ete..  ii.  CCLXII. 

5  Rovonuo  Board  lo  rrinoipnl  Collector,  5th 
a  Ext.  Min.  Cons.,  30th  May  1857. 

4  Proceedings,  Board  of  Rovonuo,  1970,  daU 
0  Treaties,  etc.,  ii.CCLXV. 
b  Treaties,  cU ii.  CCLXVIII. 
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to  M.  lo  Chef  of  Malic  of  "  the  French  factory  at  Calicut  with  the 
extent  of  ground  to  which  that  Government  are  entitled  in  virtue  of 
their  having  possessed  it  in  former  days.” 

After  much  and  protracted  discussion  it  was  further  finally 
decided  that  the  French  lmd  made  good  their  claims  to  certain 
other  hits  of  territory  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malic,  des¬ 
cribed  as  ”  the  four  villages  of  Paloor,  Pandaquel,  Chambcrra  and 
Chnlicarra,  and  of  the  three  detached  points  or  posts  of  Fort  Saint 
George,  the  great,  and  the  little  Oalayi,  as  defined  by  the  British 
authorities,  without  any  of  the  territory  in  their  vicinity,  to  which 
a  claim  was  made  on  a  former  occasion.”  These  hits  of  territory 
were  accordingly  delivered1  to  the  French  on  14th  November 
1853. 

The  C'oorg  war  in  1834  did  not  affect  Malabar  beyond  that.  “  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Company,”  Kalpalli  Karunakara 
Mcnon,  the  Head  Sherishiadar  of  the  district,  was  sent,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  opening  a  friendly  negotiation  witli  the  Raja,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  the  latter.  This  outrage  led3  directly  to  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  closo  of  the  war  with  Coorg  the  district,  adminis¬ 
tration  entered  upon  a  period  of  disturbance,  which  unhappily 
continues  down  to  the  present  time.  The  origin  and  causes  of  this 
are  of  so  much  importance  that  it  has  been  considered  best,  to  treat 
the  subject,  at  considerable  length  with  a  view  not  only  to  exhibit 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  district  officers  have  had  to  deal, 
but  to  elucidate  the  causes  from  which  such  difficulties  have  sprung. 

On  the  26th  November  1830  Kallingal  Kunyolan  of  Manjeri 
amsnm,  Pandalur  desam  in  Ernad  taluk,  stabbed  one  Ohakku  Panik- 
kar  of  the  Kanisan  (astrologer)  caste,  who  subsequently  died  of  his 
wounds.  He  also  wounded  two  other  individuals,  and  a  fourth  who 
had  been  employed  to  watch  him,  and  fled  to  Nonmini  amsam  in 
Walluvanad  taluk,  whither  ho  was  pursued  by  tho  tahsildar,  taluk 
peons  and  villagers.  Ho  was  shot  by  the  police  on  the  28th  idom. 

On  the  15th  April  1837  one  Ali  Kutti  of  Chongara  amsam, 
Kalpetta  desam,  Ernad  taluk,  inflioted  numerous  and  severe  wounds 
on  one  Chirukaranimana  Narayana  Mussat  (a  Brahman  janmi),  and 
took  post  in  his  own  shop,  whoro  ho  was  attacked  by  tho  tahsildar 
and  tho  taluk  peons,  and  sb ot JbyJtho  taluk  police  on  the  following 
day. 

On  tho  5th  April  1839  Thorayampolakal  Attan  and  another,  of 
Pallipuram  amsam,  Walluvanad  taluk,  killed  one  Itelil  Raman  and 
then  set  fire  to  and  burnt,  a  Hindu  tomple,  took  post  in  anothor 
templo  and  there  they  were  attacked  by  tho  tahsildar  and  his  peons 
and  were  shot,  by  a  taluk  poon. 

Ou  tho  Gth  April  1839  Mambadtodi  Kuttiathan  stabbed  and 
severely  wounded  one  Kotakat  Paru  Taragan  and  then  came  among 
tho  police  party,  consisting  of  two  tahsildars  and  others,  who  wore 

>  Treaties,  tic.,  ii.  CCLXXX— CCXC.  ’ 
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occupied  in  framing  a  report  oonnooted  will)  tho  preceding  oase, 
and  slabbed  and  wounded  a  peon.  He  was  captured,  brought  to 
trial,  and  senlouced  to  transportation  for  lifo. 

On  tho  19th  April  1840,  in  Irumbuli  arasani,  Ernad  taluk,  Para- 
todiyil  Ali  Kutti  severely  wounded  one  Odayath  Kunhunni  Nayar 
and  another,  sot  fire  to  Itidangali  toraple  and  took  post  in  his  house, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  tho  tahsildar  and  his  peons.  He  rushed 
out  and  was  shot  by  a  taluk  police  peon  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  5th  April  1841  Tumba  Maunil  Kunyunniyan  and  eight 
others  killed  one  Perumbali  Nambutiri  (a  Brahman  janmi)  and  ano¬ 
ther  at  Pallipuram  in  Walluvanad  taluk,  burnt  the  houso  of  tho  latter 
victim  as  well  as  four  other  houses  (belonging  to  the  dependents  of 
tho  Brahmans),  the  owner  of  one  of  whioh  died  of  injuries  then  recei¬ 
ved.  Tho  Mappillas  then  established  themselves  in  the  Brahman’s 
houso  and  defied  the  Government  authorities.  They  were  attacked 
and  killed  on  tho  9th  idem  by  a  party  of  tho  36th  Regiment  Nativo 
Infantry  and  the  police  peons  and  villagers  under  the  direction 
of  Mi-.  Silvor,  then  Hoad  Assistant  Magistrate  in  tho  distriot.  The 
military  consisted  of  1  jomadar,  1  havildar,  2  naigues  and  20 
privates. 

“  The  plan  1  of  attack  I  formed  was,  a  body  of  peons  to 
rush  close  up  to  one  of  the  doors  with  axes  and  break  it  open,  closely 
followed  by  a  storming  party  of  sepoys,  while  the  armed  villagers 
and  peons  should  bo  disposod  round  the  building,  among  tho  treos, 
as  skirmishers  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  on  ovory  aperture  to  proteot 

as  much  as  possible  the  storming  party . Whilo  we  were 

waiting  for  tho  piclc-axos,  etc.,  the  door  was  flung  open  and  forth 
rushed  the  ruffians.” 


“  Tho  jomadar’s  party  of  sopoys  belravod  oxtromoly  well,  and 
without  thorn  many  livos  would  havo  boon  sacrificed.” 


One  man,  Pulikot  Raman  Nayar,  was  killed  and  ton,  namely, 
1  sopoy,  5  peons  and  4  villagers,  wero  wounded.  Tho  Government  in 
Extract  from  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  22nd  April  1841, 
No.  329,  remarkod  :  “  His  Lordship  in  Council  considers  that  great 
commendation  is  due  to  Mi-.  Silvor  for  the  decision  and  promptitude 
displayed  by  him,  and  to  the  detachment  36th  Rogimont  Nativo 
Infantry  who  aided  him,  as  well  as  tho  tahsildar  and  othors 
concorncd.” 

The  chiof  oriminal  in  this  outbreak  was  ono  Kunyolan,  and  the 
causo  assignod  was  tho  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Nambutiri 
Brahmans  in  tho  matter  of  a  garden  for  which  Kunyolan  advanced 
Rs.  16,  and  of  which  ho  wishod  to  remain  in  possession.  Anothor 
Mappilla  brought  a  suit  in  tho  Munsiff’s  Court  to  evict  Kunyolan 
on  tho  strength  of  a  dood  of  melkanam  obtainod  from  tho  Brahmans. 


1  Mr.  Silvor’s  report  of  10th  April  1841. 
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On  tho  13th  November  1841  Kaidotti  Padil  Moidin  Kutti  and 
seven  othors  killod  one  Tottassori  Tachu  Panikkar  and  a  poon,  took 
post  in  a  mosque,  sot  the  polieo  at  dolianco  for  throe  days,  and  woro 
joined  by  throe  rnoro  fanatios  on  tho  morning  oftho  17th  idem. 

“  On '  tho  requisition  of  tho  Zillalv  Judgo,  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas 
(tho  Collector  having  boon  absont  at  Ootaeaniund),  a  party  of  40 
sepoys  of  tho  9th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  undor  Lioutonant 
Shakespoar,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Plntol,  arrivod  ”  on  tho  scono. 


“  Mr.  Platel 2  mado  strenuous  offorts  to  induce  a  party  of  poons 
to  advance  ;  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  advance  with  thorn  ;  as  wo 
approached,  tho  poons  firod  a  few  shots  and  drew  off  to  the  loft,  and 
when  wo  arrived  within  100  yards  of  it,  five  of  tho  Mappillas  rushed 
forward  with  big  knives  and  shields  to  defend  thomsolvos  ;  two 
diverged  to  tho  loft,  who  wero  instantly  shot  by  tho  poons,  and  throo 
madc° off  to  tho  right  towards  somo  paddy-fields,  whore  they  wore 
assailed  by  a  file  or  two  of  my  mon,  and  a  few  villagors  and  poons 
likowi.se  joined  them.  A  struggle  took  place  between  a  sopoy  and 
one  of  the  Mappillas  ;  and  adhikari  enmo  up  and  cut  him  down  ;  a 
second  was  attackod  by  a  sopoy  who  threw  him  down,  and  whilst 
securing  him  was  shot  by  ono  or  two  poons  ;  a  third  having  severely 
wounded  a  villager,  was  also  killod.  Immediately  after  tho  rush  of 
tho  first  men,  six  moro  camo  running  headlong  down  tho  ominonce, 
similarly  armed,  and  from  tho  desperation  of  their  mannor  tho  sopoys 
and  poons  opened  firo  upon  them  and  thoy  foil.” 

The  cause  assigned  for  tho  murder  of  the  peon  was  that  tho  poon 
dragged  one  of  tho  Mappillas  out  of  the  mosque,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Tachu  Panikkar  tiod  him  up.  But  the  Mappillas  had 
previously  rosolvod  upon  murdering  tho  Panikkar  because  ho  had 
opposed  the  raising  of  a  mud  wall  round  a  small  mosquo  built  in  a 
gardon  obtained  on  Jcandm  twenty-two  years  boforo  from  his  prode- 
cossor. 

On  the  17th  of  tho  same  month  a  large  band  of  Mappillas,  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,000,  sot  at  dofiance  a  police  party  on  guard  over  tho  spot 
wlroro  the  above  criminals  had  been  buried,  and  forcibly  oarried  off 
their  bodies  and  interred  thorn  with  honors  at  a  mosquo.  Twolvo  of 
these  were  convicted  and  punished. 

On  tho  27th  December  1841  Melemanna  Kunyattan,  with  soven 
others,  killed  ono  Talappil  Chakku  Nayar  and  anothor,  and  took  post 
in  tho  adhikari’s  houso  on  the  28th  idem.  Thoy  rushed  upon  tho 
police  peons  and  villagors  who  had  surroundod  the  house  under  the 
Ernad  tahsildar’s  directions,  and  woro  boforo  the  arrival  of  tho 
dotachmont  sont  out  from  Calicut,  all  killed  and  their  bodios  wero 
brought  to  Calicut  and  interred  undor  the  gallows. 


1  Tho  District  Mugistmto’s  lottor  to  Government,  No.  20,  dated  22nd  Novombor 

n. 

1  Lioutonunl  Shukospour’s  report -of  20th  Novombor 
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On  tho  10th  October  1 843  Kunnanchcri  Ali  Attan  and  fivo  othors 
killed  ono  Kaprat  Krishna  Panikkar,  the  adllikari  of  Tirurangadi, 
and  procoedod,  at  tho  suggestion  of  a  sovonth  Mappilla  who  joined 
them  afterwards,  to  tho  houso  of  a  Nayar  in  Chorur,  and  posting 
thomsclves  in  it,  avowed  not  only  tho  murder  they  committed,  but 
their  determination  of  fighting  to  death.  A  detachment  consisting 
of  1  lieutenant,  1  subadar,  1  jemadar,  3  havildars,  4naigu.es,  1  drum¬ 
mer,  51  privates,  1  puckalli,  and  l  lasoar  of  tho  5th  Rogiment  Nativo 
Infantry,  under  Captain  Loader,  was  deputed  to  tho  spot.  They 
attacked  tho  Mappillas  on  tho  morning  of  tho  24th,  but  upon  tho  latter 
rushing  out,  tho  sepoys  wero  panic  struck  and  took  to  flight.  Tho 
consequence  was  that  1  subadar  and  3  sepoys  wore  killed,  Captain 
Loader  and  5  sepoys  wore  wounded,  tho  former  in  tho  neck  and 
stomach,  and,  bosidcs  those  casualties  to  tho  regular  troops,  7  poons 
wero  woundod  (3  of  thorn  severely).  Tho  fanatics,  sovon  in  number, 
were  killed  by  tho  taluk  poons  and  villagers.  Tho  sepoys  wore 
subsoquontly  tried  by  a  Military  Court  of  Enquiry  assembled  at 
Caiuianore. 

“  Tho  military  1  detachment  who  had  misbohaved  wero  called 
into  Calicut  the  next  day  and  thoir  place  takon  by  a  fresh  body  of 
35  man,  whom  I  thought  it  essential  to  lcoop  in  tho  disturbed  locality 
until  tranquillity  was  more  secured.” 

It  is  this  outbreak  which  is  doscribed  in  tho  versos  translated  at 
pages  102-104.  Tirurangadi,  the  adhikari  of  which  was  killed,  lay 
close  to  the  residence  of  tho  Arab  Tangal  or  High  Priest  who  was 
generally  credited  with  having  incited  tho  Mappillas  to  commit  thoso 
outrages.  Tho  Tangal-  diod  shortly  afterwards  and  was  buried  at 
tho  Mambram  mosque  situated  on  the  river  bank  opposite  Tiruran¬ 
gadi.  Fanatics  who  intend  to  commit  outrages,  and  thoso  who  have 
committed  thorn  do,  as  a  rule  oven  now,  proceed  to  this  mosque  to 
pray  at  tho  Tangal’s  shrino. 

On  tho  19th  Docombor  1843  a  poon  was  found  with  his  head  and 
hand  all  but  cut  off,  and  tho  porpotrators  were  supposed  to  bo 
Mappilla  fanatics  of  tho  soot  kn  nvn  as  Hal  lllaJcIcam  ( lit :  Frenzy¬ 
raising). 

The  following  interesting  account  of  this  soct  is  taken  from  an 
official  report  by  a  nativo  subordinate,  dated  November  1843  : — 

“  Particulars  of  the  (ooai*  jd;j<sso)  [Hal  llahlcam=  frentfj)  among  the 
Mappillas  in  Chernad  taluk  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

“  Originally  thoro  was  no  Hal  Ilakkdm  there. 

“  In  tho  month  of  Metam  last  year,  ono  Alathainkuliyil  Moidin 
of  ILotinhi  desam,  Nannambra  amsam,  Vottattnacl  taluk,  which  is 
on  tho  skirts  of  Trikkulam  amsam,  wont  out  info  tho  fields  (punja 
paliam)  boforc  daybreak  to  water  tho  crops,  and  thoro  hu  saw  a 
certain  person  who  advisod  him  to  givo  up  all  his  work  and  devoto 
his  time  to  prayer  at  tho  mosque.  Moidin  objected  to  this,  urging 

*  District  Magistrate’s  report  to  Govommont,  No.  2!),  ilatod  4th  Novombor  1S43, 
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that  ho  would  ha vo  nothing  to  livo  upon.  Whereupon  tho  abox 
mentioned  person  told  him  that  a  palm  troo  which  f,io  wo 

Moidin’s)  compound  would  yield  sufficient  toddy  which  he  could 
convert  into  jaggery  and  thus  maintain  himself.  Aftoi  saying  this, 
rim  licrson  disappeared.  Moulin  thought  that  the  person  lui  saw 
was  God  himself  and  felt  frantic  (hal).  Ho  then  went  to  Taramal  > 
Tangal  performed  dikkar  and  niskamm  (cries  and  prayers)  After 
two  or  three  days  ho  complained  to  tho  Tangal  that  Kafirs  (a  term 
applied  bv  Muhammadans  to  people  of  other  religions)  wore  making 
fun  of  him.  Tho  Tangal  told  him  that  the  course  adopted  by  him 
was  a  right  one,  and  saying  “  let  it  be  as  I  have  said,  gave  him  a 
snear  to  be  borne  as  an  emblem,  and  assured  him  that  nobody  would 
mock  Mm  infuture.  Subsequently  several  Mappillas  affecting  Hal 
Ikikkam  played  all  sorts  of  pranks,  and  wandered “  | 1 

their  hands,  without  going  to  their  homos  or  attending  to  thou  wo  k. 
/yftor  two  or  three  days  some  of  them,  who  had  no  moans  of  main¬ 
taining  themselves  unless  they  attended  to  their  work  returned  to 
their  former  course  of  life,  while  others,  with  canes  and  Hrnad  kniv  es 
(war  knives)  in  their  hands,  wandered  about  in  companies  consisting 
of  five  six  eight,  or  ten  men,  and  congregating  in  places  not  much 
frequented  by  Hindus,  carried  on  their  dikkar  and  mskaram  (cries 
and  prayers).  Tho  Mappillas  in  general  look  upon  this  as  a  >0>>g'«us 
vow^nd  provide  those  people  with  food.  1  hoar  of  the  Mappillas 
taking  among  themselves  that  one  or  two  of  the  anch  ors  of  Taramal 
Tangal  died  fighting,  that  the  present  man  being  advanced  in  ago 
it  is  time  for  him  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  that  the  above- 
montioned  mon  affected  with  Hal  Ilakkam,  when  them  number 
swells  to  400,  will  engage  in  a  fight  with  Kafirs  and  die  in  company 
with  tho  Tangal.  One  of  those  men  (who  are  known  as  Halar)  by 
name  Avaruinayan  residing  in  Kilmun  desam,  Melmuri  amsam, 
two  months  ago  collected  a  number  of  his  countrymen  and  sacrificed 
a  bull,  and  for  preparing  meals  for  these  men  placed  a  copper  vosso 
with  water  on  the  hearth  and  said  that  rico  would  appear  of  itsolf 
in  the  vessel.  He  waited  for  some  time.  There  was  no  rice  to  bo 
soon  Tlioso  who  had  assembled  there  ato  botif  alone  and  dis- 
poised  Some  people  made  fun  of  Avaruinayan  for  this.  He  felt 
ashamed  and  went  to  Taramal  Tangal,  with  whom  lie  stayed  two 
or  three  days  He  then  went  into  the  mosque  at  Mambram,  and  on 
attempting  to  fly  through  tho  air  into  the  mosque  at  Tirurangadi 
on  tho  southern3  sido  of  tho  river,  fell  down  through  tho  opening 
of  the  door  and  boeame  lamo  of  ono  log,  in  which  state  ho  is  reported 
to  be  still  lying. 

“  While  the  Halar  of  Muniyur  desam  were  performing  nis- 
karam  (prayer)  ono  day  at  tho  tomb  of  Chemban  4  Polcar  Muppan,  a 
robol,  tkoy  doclared  that  in  the  course  of  a  wook  a  mosque  would 
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spring  up  at  niglit,  and  that  thore  would  bo  comploto  darkness  for 
two  full  days.  Mappillas  waited  in  anxious  oxpoctation  of  the 
phenomenon  for  seven  or  eight  days  and  nights.  Thore  was, 
howover,  neither  darkness  nor  mosque  to  bo  soon. 

“  Again  in  the  month  of  Karlcidagam  last,  somo  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  Mappillas  lod  their  ignorant  Hindu  neighbours  to  believe  that  a 
ship  would  arrive  with  tho  nocossary  arms,  provisions  and  money  for 
40,000  men  ;  that  if  that  number  (40,000)  could  bn  secured  mean¬ 
while,  they  could  conquor  the  country,  and  that  tire  Hindus  would 
then  totally  vanish.  It  appears  that  it  was  about  that  time  that 
some  Tiyyar  (toddy-drawers)  and  others  became  converts.  For 
somo  days  some  Mappillas  gave  up  all  their  usual  work  and  led  an 
idle  lifo.  In  those  days  Halar  were  made  much  of  and  treated  by 

“  None  of  these  predictions  having  been  realised,  Mappillas  as 
well  as  others  havo  boguu  to  malco  fun  of  tho  Halar ,  who  having 
takon  offenco  at  this,  are  bent  upon  putting  an  end  to  thoinsolvos  by 
engaging  in  a  fight.  A  certain  individual  known  as  Harabikaran 
Tangal  (lit.  Arab  high  priest),  with  long  hair,  has  been  putting  up 
with  the  Taramal  Tangal  for  tho  last  two  years,  offoring  prayers  with 
a  cry  called  dikkar  (dWt).  The  Halar  appoar  to  havo  adoptod  tho 
dikkar  from  the  said  Tangal,  as  it  was  not  known  to  the  peoplo  before. 

“  The  man  who  first  had  tho  Hal  Ilakkam  in  tho  punja  fields  is 
called  by  tho  peoplo  ‘  Punja  Tangal " 

On  tho  4th  December  1843  a  Nayar  labourer  was  found  dead  with 
ton  deep  wounds  on  his  body,  and  his  murder  was  believed  to  bo  tho 
work  of  tho  Hal  Ilakkam  soct  just  described. 

On  the  11th  Decern bor  1843  Anavatlatt  Soliman  and  nine  others 
killed  one  Karukamanna  Govinda  Mussat,  tho  adhikari  of  Pandikad 
in  tho  Walluvanad  taluk,  and  a  servant  of  his  while  bathing.  They 
afterwards  defiled  two  temples,  broke  the  images  thoroin,  and  took 
post  in  a  house.  A  detaclunont 1  of  the  19th  Rogimont  Native 
Infantry  was  sent  out,  but  tho  officor'commanding  deemed  his  forco 
insufficient  and  consoquontly  fell  back  a  short  distance.  Two  com¬ 
panies  :  of  sopoys  of  tho  same  rogimont,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Osbourne,  marched  from  Palghat  on  the  17th,  and  on  the 
19tli  the  Mappillas  without  waiting  to  bo  attackod,  rushod  at  tho 
troops  directly  thoy  appoared  and  wore  shot,  but  not  without  loss 
of  lifo,  as  one  naigue  of  the  forco  was  killed. 

“  I  moved  *  the  detachment  at  half-past  ten  in  the  direction  of 
tho  house  occupied  by  tho  niurdorors  accompanied  by  H.  1).  Cook, 
Esq.,  two  tahsildars  and  peons.  Immediately  aftor  filing  through 
tho  paddy  field  tho  murderers  rushed  upon  tho  column,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  wore  shot,  ten  in  number.” 

d  ^iouton“nt  Lynch>  1  subbudar,  1  jomudar,  3  Imviklcira,  3  nitijfuon,  1  drummer, 
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On  this  occasion  tho  fanatics  wore  in  an  opon  plain  without 
shelter,  and  charged  deliberately,  10  men  into  the  midst  of  ovov  200. 

On  tho  20th  May  1840  Chakalakkal  Kanimad  wounded  one 
Kanancheri  Chiru  aiid  another  and  took  pest  in  a  mosque.  When 
the  Chornad  tahsildar  (a  Pathan)  proceeded  towards  the  mosque  in 
tho  hope  of  inducing  tho  murderer  to  surrender  hunsolf,  ho  rushed 
forward  with  a  knife,  and  a  peon  put  an  end  to  tho  fanatic  on  tho 
samo  day. 

On  tho  25th  August  1849  Torangal  Unniyan  killed  one  Paditodi 
Tovyunni,  and  with  four  others  joined  ono  Attan  1  Gurikkal.  they 
with  others  on  tho  following  day  killed  the  servant  of  one  Marat 
Nambutiri  and  two  othors  and  took  post  in  tho  Hindu  temple 
overlooking  Manjeri,  the  headquarters  of  tho  Ernad  taluk.  They 
defiled  the  tomple  and  in  part  burnt  it.  Captain  Watt  with  a 
detachment  of  the  43rd  Regiment  Native  Infantry  proceeded  from 
Malapuram  to  Manjeri,  and  on  the  28th  lie  formod  a  plan  for  attack¬ 
ing  the  temple.  Ensign  Wyso  and  his  company  were  sont  across  the 
paddy  flat  separating  tho  taluk  cuteherry  lull  irom  the  temple  lull 
to  attack  tho  robols,  then  only  32  in  munbor,  who  wore  to  be  drawn 
from  their  position  in  tho  tempio  by  parties  of  police  and  villagers 
who  had  been  sent  forward  to  fire  at  them. 


Tho  rest  of  tho  detachment  was  held  in  reserve  on  tho  cuteherry 
hill,  Mr.  Collett,  the  Assistant  Magistrate,  being  uitli  thorn.  Ensign 
Wyse’s  party,  with  the  exception  .of  4  mon  who  wore  all  killed, 
refused  to  advance  to  receive  the  charge  of  only  a  fow  of  the  fanatics 
who  came  down  hill  at  them,  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
oxamplo  sot  by  the  Ensign  himself  in  killing  the  first  man  who 
charged,  tho  party  broke  and  fled  after  some  ineffectual  firing. 

“  Others  now  2  came  down  upon  Ensign  Wyse,  and  I  am 
informed  that  one  of  thorn  seized  him  by  tho  jacket  and  ho  recoivcd 
a  wound,  when  he  appears  to  have  fallen  and  was  of  course  quickly 
put  to  death  ;  but  by  this  timo  throe  of  tho  insurgents  had  fallen, 
and  now  thoso  mon  in  tho  detachment  who  alone  had  emulated  their 
officor,  foil,  ono  of  them  having  first  gallantly  bayonotted  tho  man 
who  gavo  Mr.  Wyso  his  death  wound.” 

Tho  party  hold  in  reserve  on  the  cuteherry  hill,  on  witnessing  this 
disaster,  fled,  although  the  fanatics  were  still  at  a  considerable 
distanco  on  tho  far  sido  of  the  paddy  flat  lying  at  tho  bottom  ot  tho 
hill  on  which  tho  reserve  was  postod.  Only  ono  of  tho  insurgents 
crossed  this  paddy  flat  and  he  was  killed  by  a  police  Iiolkar. 


A  detachment  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  94th  Regiment.3  from  Cannanoro, 
under  Major  Dennis,  reached  Manjeri  on  the  3rd  September,  and  also 


a  detachment  of  the  39tli  Regiment 1  Native  Infantry  from  Palghat. 
The  insurgents,  whose  ranks  had  been  largely  recruited  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  evacuated  the  temple  during  tho  night  after  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements,  and  proceeded  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  Bhagavati  Kavu  temple  near  Angadipuram,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  YValluvanad  taluk.  Thither  next  day  they  were  followed 
by  the  troops,  who,  in  spite  of  their  forced  march  in  tempestuous 
weather  from  Cannanore  to  Calicut,  of  being  cooped  up,  wot  and 
without  regular  food,  in  cramped  positions  in  tho  boats,  hi  which,  in 
still  more  tempestuous  weather,  they  were  conveyed  from  Calicut  to 
Arikkod,  and  of  the  heavy  march  of  the  two  preceding  days,  showed 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  close  with  the  enemy.  At  5  p.m.  on  the 
4th  September  the  encounter  took  place  at  tho  forty-lirst  milestone 
from  Calicut  on  the  Great  Western  Road  (No,  0)  and  in  tho  open 
ground  (now  enclosed)  to  the  south  of  the  road  at  that  point.  On 
receiving  intelligence  that  the  insurgents,  now  04  in  number,  were 
coming  to  the  attack,  Major  Dennis  drew  his  men  up  "  in  column  2 
of  sections,  right  in  front,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
road,  when  the  enemy  came  on  with  most  desperate  courage, 
throwing  themselves  on  our  bayonets  ;  after  firing  off  their  match¬ 
locks,  they  took  to  their  war  knives,  swords  and  spears,  and  when 
struck  down  to  the  ground,  renewed  tho  fight  even  on  their  knees 
by  hurling  their  weapons  at  tho  faces  of  our  men,  and  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  literally,  they  were  out  to  pieces  ;  others,  planted  on 
the  trees,  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  with  their  matchlocks 
loaded  with  iron  slugs.  This  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  in  three 
divisions,  about  300  yards  apart,  the  second  led  on  in  person  by 
Attan  Gurikkal  (Coyah  or  priest),  who  fought  with  most  desperate 
courage  ;  but  1  am  happy  to  say  that  through  the  steadiness,  correct 
and  low  firing  of  the  men,  our  loss  has  not  been  so  considerable  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  tho  desperate  onset  of  these  mad 
fanatics  ;  and  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour  the  enemy  was  completely 
annihilated,  leaving  64  dead,  their  bodies  lying  close  to  each  other, 
exhibiting  most  dreadful  wounds,  some  having  received  four  or  five 
musket  balls,  besides  bayonet  stabs,  before  these  fanatics  could  bo 
stayed  carrying  oil  their  determined  work  of  destruction  into  our 

“The  power  “  of  their  fanaticism  was  astounding.  One  of  the 
men  hud  had  his  thigh  broken  in  tho  engagement  in  which  Lieute¬ 
nant  Wysc  was  killed.  ITe  had  remained  in  all  tho  agony  attendant 
on  an  unhealed  and  unattended  wound  of  this  nature  for  seven  day’s  ; 
ho  had  been  further  tortured  by  being  carried  in  a  rough  litter  from 
the  Mnnjeri  to  the  Angadipuram  pagoda.  Yet  there  he  was  at  tho 
time  of  the  fight,  hopping  on  his  sound  leg  to  the  encounter,  mid  only 
anxious  to  got  a  fair  blow  at  the  infidels  ere  he  died.” 

The  casualties  in  the  detachments  were  trifling  when  tho  num¬ 
bers  and  determination  of  the  insurgents  are  considered.  Two 
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privates  of  the  9-Rli  Regiment  were  hilled  and  three  others  and  a 
sergeant  wounded  ;  one  oilicer  received  a  deep  flesh  wound,  and  Major 
Dennis  “  had 1  a  wonderful  escape  iron)  a  Indict,  which  grazed 
his  wrist.” 

A  sepoy  of  the  39th  Regiment,  was  likewise  severely  wounded. 
On  searching  afterwards,  one  of  the  insurgents,  a  lad  uf  17  or  18 
years,  was  found  to  be  alive,  lie  lived  for  some  time  and  told 
what  he  knew  about  the  outrages. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  insurgents  wore  thrown  into  a  dry 
well  in  the;  garden  lying  in  the  south  of  the  VV'alluvainul  taluk 
cutolicrry  at  Pcrinlal  manna. 

On  the  2nd  October  185U  information  was  received  that  the  sons 
of  one  Periambath  Attan,  the  Mappilla  adbikari  of  Puliakod  amsam 
in  Ernad  taluk  had,  with  others,  concerted  to  kill  one  Mtmgamdam- 
balatt  Narayana  Mussat,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  death  in  arms. 
Security  was  required  of  nine  individuals  on  this  account. 

On  the  5th  January  1851  Choondyamoueliikai  Attan  attacked 
and  wounded  severely  a  Government  native  clerk  named  Raman 
Mcnon,  who  had  been  employed  in  inspecting  ginge.lly'-oil  seed  (ellu) 
cultivation  in  Tayaiiad  in  Ernad  taluk  in  conjunction  with  the  village 
accountant  in  view  to  settling  the  Government  share,  and  lie  then 
shut  himself  up  in  the  inspector's  house,  setting  the  police  at 
defiance.  No  persuasion  could  induce  him  to  surrender  himself, 
lie  declared  lie  was  determined  to  die  a  martyr.  The  tahsihlar 
(a  Mappilla)  tried  to  induce  him  to  deliver  himself  up.  but  be  utterly' 
refused  to  do  so.  Einally,  rushing  out  and  firing  at  the  opposing 
party',  lie  was  shot  dead.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  criminal  for 
attacking  the  inspector  was  that  his  wife’s  gingelly-uil  crop  had 
been  over-assessed. 

On  the  17th  January  1851  three  Mappillas  were  reported  as 
contemplating  an  assault,  and  security  was  taken  from  them. 

On  the.  15th  April  1851  lllikot  Kunyunni  and  five  others  were 
reported  us  designing  to  break  out  and  kill  one  Kotuparninbat  Komu 
Mcnon  and  another.  Evidence  of  the  fact  was  deficient  and  Lin; 
accused  were  released,  but  it  subsequently'  turned  out  that  the 
information  was  only  too  true. 

On  the  22nd  August  1851  six  Mappillas  killed  one  Kotuparam- 
bat  Koran  Mcnon  (above  referred  to)  and  his  servant  on  the  high 
road  between  Manjeri  and  Angadipuram  as  they  were  returning 
home  from  the  Mankada  Kovilnkam  of  the  \Valluvaimd  Raja. 
They  were  joined  by  three  others,  with  whom  they  proceeded  towards 
Komu  Monoids  house.  But  finding  a  brother  of  Komu  Menoii's 
ready  to  meet  them  with  a  gun  and  a  war  knife,  they  left  the  place 
and  went  to  the  house  ol  Ittunni  Rama  Mcnon,  another  brother, 
who  was  then  bathing  ill  a  tank  close  by.  They  killed  Kadakottil 
Nambutiri,  who  was  seated  in  the  porch  of  the  house,  the  family 
of  Rama  Mcnon  escaping  in  the  tumuli.  The  murderers  next 
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overtook  Rama  Mcnon,  who  had  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  cut  him 
down.  Setting  fire  to  the  house,  they  marched  towards  the  house 
of  one  Mudangara  Rariehan  Nayar,  whom  they  wounded  severely 
and  who  .subsequently  died  of  his  wounds.  They  then  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  one  Cliengara  Variyar.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rcl  they 
were  seen  in  Kuruva  amsam,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  fltiumi 
Rama  Morion's  house.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Kulaltur  variyar,  an  influential  janmi  who  had  opposed  the  erection 
of  a  mosque.  They  were  hi  the  meantime  joined  by  five  others. 
On  their  arrival,  the  attendants  and  family  escaped  ;  all  the  women 
and  children  were  told  by  the  fanatics  to  go  away.  They  next 
killed  two  servants  of  the  Va.riya rs.  Two  of  the  junior  Variyars 
escaped.  But  the  old  Variyar,  a  man  of  71),  probably  shut  himself 
up  in  a  room  of  his  house  where  the  fanatics  eventually  discovered 
him.  The  Hindus  sent  for  the  Mappilla  chief  men  of  the  place 
and  others.  About  fifty  persons  appeared,  two  of  whom  joined  the 
insurgents,  calling  out  “the  chief  pig  is  inside.”  The  old  Variyar 
was  then  brought  out  into  the  paddy  field  adjoining  his  house,  to  a 
distance  of  sixty  yards  from  the  gatehouse,  and  one  Pupatta 
Kuttinttan  and  another  there,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  assembled, 
hacked  him  to  pieces,  severing  his  head  from  his  body.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Collett,  the  Divisional  Magistrate,  heard  of  llieir  having  taken 
up  a  position  at  Kulattur,  lie  sent  a  requisition  to  Major  Wilkinson, 
the  officer  commanding  the  39th  Regiment  at  Mahipnrum,  who  in 
complying  with  the  request,  wrote  to  Mr.  Conoily  in  the  21th  as 
follows  : — 

“  I  dospatolied  a  party,  under  the  command  of  Ensign  Turner, 
of  65  rank  and  file  with  the  proper  comploinont  of  native  commission¬ 
ed  and  non-commissioned  officers. 


“My  reason  for  sonding  the  party  under  tlm  command  of 
Ensign  Turner  was,  t-hat  Mi'.  Collett  had  informed  me,  when  at  my 
house  very  early  yesterday  morning,  that  lie  had  written  expressly 
for  the  European  troops  stationed  at  Calicut  .” 

In  his  two  letters  to  Government  of  the  25th  August  1851,  Mr. 
Conoily  thus  doscribod  the  operations  of  the  Malapuram  dotach- 

“  The  troops  advanced  by  a  muddy  road  towards  tho  house  ” 
in  which  tho  insurgents  were  “  and  attacked  three  almost  along  a 
causeway  leading  to  the  house  through  paddy-fields.  After  some 
firing,  nine  of  tho  Mappillns  came  out  from  the  house  and  advanced 
to  meet  tho  sepoys  on  tho  causeway.  The  leading  sopoys  were 
seized  with  a  panic,  which  communicated  itself  to  those  in  tho 
rear,  and  a  general  retreat,  onsuod.  Tho  Mappillas  pursued  the 
fugitives  and  cut  down  (killed)  three— a  naiguc,  a  sepoy,  and  a 
drummer.  They  then  picked  up  some  of  the  muskets  which  bad 
been  thrown  away  by  some  of  the  sepoys  in  llieir  hash!  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  thoir  home.  Olio  or  two  of  the  paity  is  supposed 
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to  have  boon  badly  wounded  by  the  first  firing.  -The  .scattered 
sepoys  rallied  after  some  time  and  have  boon  posted  in  a  house 
about  a  mile  from  whore  tho  Mappilias  are.” 

This  was  (<o  use  Mr.  Collett’s  words)  “  a  complete  disaster.” 
Tho  European  detachment'  fiom  Calicut,  arrived  on  tho  forenoon 
of  tlio  27th,  under  command  of  Captain  Rhodes. 

They  “  wore  so  fagged  with  their  marches  ” s  and  so  “  exhausted 
and  footsore  ”  that  thoy  were  not  able  to  act  with  sufficient  steadi¬ 
ness  against  the  fanatics,  whose  ranks  had  been,  in  spite  of  a  oloso 
watch  by  villagers  and  police,  joined  by  three  others,  and  who  now 
numbered  seventeen.  Moreover,  Ibo  fanatics  showed  a  disposition 
to  attack  directly  the  detachment  arrived  near  tlieir  stronghold, 
and  Captain  Rhodes  had  no  time  to  rest  and  recruit  his  men.  Tho 
attack  was  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  Conolly 3 

“  The  Europeans  were  in  advance  and  the  sepoys  in  the  rear. 
The  Europeans  fired  at  the  fanatics,  who  had  the  partial  cover  of  a 
bank,  till  they  were  too  tired  to  load.  The  fanatics  then  advanced 
and  charged*  them,  and  the  soldiers  retreated,  in  order.  Tho 
sepoys  in  tho  rear  seeing  this,  of  course  retreated  also,  and  the 
confusion  was  very  great  until  the  officers,  by  dint  of  exhortation, 
managed  to  rally  their  men.  It  was  now  that  the  sepoys  whoso 
guns  were  loaded,  did  the  good  service  ''  I  spoke  of.  They  brought 
down  some  of  the  loading  pursuers  and  enabled  tho  Europeans  to 
halt  and  reload.  Tlieir  confidence  was  at  once  restored,  and  they 
moved  forward  again  with  the  sepoys  in  expectation  of  mooting 
more  enemies.  They  were  all  in  good  order  when  I  joined  them 
in  the  house  from  which  tho  fanatics  had  come  out.  Iliat  the 
check  was  a  very  unhappy  ono  cannot  be  denied,  but  it.  was  satis¬ 
factory  that  it  was  so  soon  rectified.  In  the  previous  attack  by  tho 
detachment  of  the  39th  Rcgimont  ttyo  rout  was  complete,  and  thoro 
was  no  rallying  until  the  Mappilias  had  retired  to  their  stronghold.’ 

In  this  second  engagement  on  August  27th,  4  European  privates 
and  1  native  subbadar  wore  killed. 

The  result  of  tho  aotion  as  far  as  tho  Mappilias  wore  concerned 
may  bo  thus  summarised.  Of  tho  19  fanatics  who  were  concerned 
in  thoso  outrages  it  seems  that  9  wore  engaged  in  the  first  four 
murders  on  the  22nd,  1  joined  thorn  immediately  afterwards,  and  4 
more  during  the  night  and  next  morning.  Fourteen  thus  attacked 
the  Variyar’s  house,  whoro  2  more  immediately  joined  thorn.  Of 

i  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  2  sergeants,  i  corporals,  2  drummers,  17  privates,  and  2 
nuckulliesofH.M.’s  IHlli  Regiment. 

i  Thoy  hrul  "  marched  a  good  forty  miles  in  two  days,  aver  a  very  hilly,  stony  nnd 
wild  district,”  the  routo  boing  by  Boyporo,  1  irurangudi,  YonkalnUotln,  nnd  Chuppa- 
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t.hoso  1G  mon,  one  was  killed  in  the  affair  of  the  24th  August,  and 
another,  mortally  wounded,  died  on  that  night.  Three  more 
subsequently  joined  the  band,  making  17  who  foil  on  tlio  27th 
August. 

On  the  5th  October  1851  information  was  reooived  that  Tottangal 
Mammud  and  three  otlior  Mappillas  of  Nonniiui  amsam,  Walluvanad 
taluk,  were  found  in  possession  of  certain  arms  and  woro  designing  to 
commit  an  outrage.  “  They  1  had  intended  to  join  tho  fanatios  who 
perished  at  Kulattw,  but  were  too  late.  Their  purpose,  it  was  said, 
had  been  known  to  some  of  their  co-religionists  and  thoy  were 
subject  to  tho  contemptuous  soubriquet  of  Minjina  Sahid's  (all 
but  saints).  There  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  therefore 
from  former  experience  that  thoy  would  tako  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  the  reproach  by  organising  an  outbreak  on  their  own 
account,”  Security  to  keep  the  poace  was  required  from  three  of 

On  the  27th  October  1851  information  reached  tho  hoad  police 
officer  in  Ernad  that  some  Mappillas  of  Irumbuli  amsam,  Ernad 
taluk,  had  likewise  intended  to  join  the  late  fanatical  outbreak  at 
Kuiattur.  Two  of  them  wore  required  to  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace. 

On  tho  Oth  November  1851  information  was  rooeived  that 
Choriyot  Mayan  and  eight  others  woro  designing  to  break  out  and 
kill  one  Kalattil  Kcsuvan Tangal,  a  woalthy  and  influential  Hindu 
■janmi  of  Mattanur  iu  Koltayam  talulc.  Evidence  was  lacking, 
and  the  tahsildar  omitted  to  report  the  matter.  The  individuals 
in  quostion  did,  however,  with  others  subsequently  commit  the 
outrages  next  to  be  described. 

On  tho  night  of  4th  January  1852  the  party  named  above  and  six 
others,  making  in  all  fifteen,  supported  by  a  large  mob  estimated 
at  200,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  abovosaid  Kalattil  Tangal  in 
Mattanur,  Kottayam  taluk.  They  butohored  all  the  unhappy 
inmates  (eighteen  in  all)  and  thus  oxtirpated  the  family,  wounded 
two  other  persons,  and  burnt  tho  house  on  tho  following  morning. 
They  then,  unattended  by  the  said  mob,  burnt  four  housos  and  a 
Hindu  temple,  killed  four  more  individuals,  defiled  and  damaged 
another  Hindu  temple,  entered  tho  palace  of  a  Raja,  took  post 
there  temporarily,  defiled  and  destroyed  two  other  Hindu  temples, 
and  finally  foil  on  tho  8th  idem  in  a  desperate  and  long-sustained 
attack  on  tho  house  of  the  Kalliad  Nambiar,  anothor  woalthy  and 
influential  janmi  in  Kalliad  amsam  of  Chirakkal  taluk.  A  detach¬ 
ment  under  Major  Hodgson  off  the  16th  Regiment,  consisting 
of  two  companies  of  that  corps  and  100  Europeans  of  the  94th 
Rcgimbnt,  were  sent  out,  from  Cannanoro,  but  before  they  arrived 
on  the  sceno,  the  Mappilla  fanatics  had  been  all  killed  by  tho  country 
people,  retainers  of  the  Nambiar. 


1  District.  Magistrate’s  report  of  10th  Oc 
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On  thri  otli  January  1852  information  was  rcoeivod  that  certain 
Mappillas  intended  to  broak  out  and  kill  one  Padinyaredattil  Ambu 
Nambiar,  and  security  was  taken  from  five  of  them. 

The  District.  Magistrate,  Mr.  Conolly,  in  reporting  on  the  outrago 
and  wholesale  murders  of  January  4th-8th,  suggested  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  should  be  appointed  “  to  report1  on  the  question  of  Mappilla 
disturbances  generally.  I  wish,  ”  he  stated,  “for  the  utmost 
publicity.  If  any  want,  of,  or  mistake  in,  management  on  my  part 
has  led  in  the  slightest  degree  to  those  fearful  evils  (far  more  fearful 
in  my  time  than  they  have  ever  been  before),  I  am  most  desirous 
that  a  remedy  be  applied,  whatever  be  the  effect  as  regards  my 
personal  iutores's.  I  have  acted  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  but  my 
judgment  may  be  in  error,  and  I  should  be  glad  wore  it  duly  tested 
.  .  .No  measures  taken  as  yet  have  reached 

the’ root  of  the  evil,  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  is  growing 
in  place  of  decaying.” 

When  reviewing2  ill’s  roport  the  Government  decided  to  adopt 
Mr.  Conollv’s  suggestion.  “For  some  years  past  the  province  of 
Malabar  has  boon  disgraced  by  a  succession  of  outrages  of  the  most 
heinous  character,  perpetrated  by  the  Mappillas  of  the  province 
upon  the  Hindus.  Bodies  of  Mappillas  have  in  open  day  attacked 
Hindus  of  wealth  and  rospootability,  murdered  them  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  horrible,  burnt  houses  or  given  them  up  to  pillage, 
and  finally,  wound  up  their  crimes  by  throwing  away  their  lives  in 
desperate" resist anoe  to  the  Police  and  Military.”  The  order  thou 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  out, breaks  had  “  bocome  progressively 
more  sanguinary  and  more  dilhcult  of  suppression  ”  in  spite  of  the 
employment  of  the  regular  troops,  and  that,  while  on  formor  occa¬ 
sions  the  fanatics  spared  women  and  children,  they  had  (in  the 
last  outrage  perpetrated  in  a  part  of  the  district  “  of  late  years 
distinguished  for  its  quietness”)  put  to  death  “men,  women, 
children,  the  very  infant  at  the  breast,  masters,  servants,  casual 
guests  and  ordinary  inmatos,”  in  short,  “  every  human  being 
found  ”  in  the  house  first  attacked.  Mr.  Thomas  Lumsdon  Strange, 
a  Judge  of  the  Sadar  Adalat,  “  whose  formor  long  service  in  Malabar 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  peculiar 
habits  and  foolings  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task,  while  his 
employment,  in  a  different  sphere  of  late  years  saves  him  from  tho 
influence  of  any  prejudice  or  bias,”  was  accordingly  seloctod  “  to 
be  Special  Commissioner  for  enquiring  into  the  Mappilla  disturb¬ 
ances,  thoir  causes  and  romcdics.”  Mr.  Strange  was  directed 
to  enter  into  the  freest  intercourse  with  all  olasscs,  official  and 
non-official,  “  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  past  outbreaks  and  tho 
maimer  in  which  thoy  may  bo  most  effectually  prevented  for  the 
future.  Referring  to  the  many  instances  in  which  disputes  respecting 
land  have  been,  or  have  been  assigned  as,  the  causes  of  emeutes, 
and  to  the  position  of  tho  Hindu  and  Mappilla  in  their  relations  of 
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landlord  and  tenant,  mortgagor  and  mortgagee),  ho  will  oonsidor 
whether  any  measures  seem  called  for  for  defining  the  landed 
tenures  of  tho  country  and  placing  them  on  a  bettor  basis.  Ho  will 
report  upon  the  various  expedients  proposed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  present.  Magistrate,  for  preventing  or  repressing  outbreaks, 
and  if  it  should  seem  to  him  that  the  district  functionaries  require 
to  bo  armed  with  larger  authority  than  tlioy  possess  under  the  existing 
law,  ho  will  suggest  tho  extraordinary  powers  which  should  be 
conferred  and  submit  draft  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  tho  purposo 
of  giving  them  effect,.” 

Among  Mr.  Strange’s  instructions  it  was  pointed  out  that,  a 
.subject.  I.o  which  ho  should  give  his  earliest  oonsidoration  was 
“  tho  conduct  of  the  Tirurangadi  Tangal,  and  tho  measures  to  bo 
employed  in  reference  to  that  individual.”  The  individual  here 
referred  to  is  the  notorious  Saiyicl  Fazl  of  Arab  extraction,  otherwise 
known  as  the.  Pukoya  \  or  tho  Tirurangadi  or  Mambram  Tangal. 
He  had  succeeded  at  an  early  age  to  tho  position  vacated  by  tho 
Taramal  Tangal  (already  alluded  to),  and  it  is  certain  that  fanati¬ 
cism  was  focussed  at  this  timo  at  and  about  the  head-quarters  of 
Saiyid  Fazl  at  Mambram.  Fanatics  thou,  as  now,  considered  it 
almost  essential  to  success  in  their  enterprise  that  they  should  liavo 
visited  and  prayed  at  the  Taramal  Tangal ’s  tomb  at  Mambram 
and  kissed  the  band  of  the  Tangal  living  in  the  house  closo  by. 
So  great  an  ascendency  had  Saiyid  Fazl  at  this  time  attained  that 
the  Mappdlas  regarded  him  "  as  imbuod 2  with  a  portion  of  divinity. 
Thoy  swear  by  his  foot  as  their  most  solemn  oath.  Earth  on  which 
ho  has  spat  or  walked  is  treasured  up.  Marvellous  stories  aro 
told  of  his  supernatural  knowledge.  His  blossing  is  supremely 
prized.”  And  oven  among  the  higher  class  of  Mappillns  his  wish 
was  regarded  as  a  command,  and  no  consideration  of  economy  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  tho  way  of  its  being  gratified.  On  the  very  day 
(17th  February)  that,  the  Government  appointed  Mr.  Strange  as 
Special  Commissioner,  Mr.  Conolly  reported  that  10,000  to  12,000 
Mappillas,  “  great  numbers  of  whom  mere  armed,”  mot  at  Tirurangadi 
and  hold  a  close  conclave  with  the  Tanga]  on  rumours  being  spread 
that  ho  was  at  onoo  t,o  bo  made  a  prisoner  and  disgraced. 

Mr.  Strange  was  directed  to  report  whether  the  Tangal  should  bo 
brought  to  a  formal  trial,  or  troated  as  a  State  prisoner,  or  be  induced 
to  quit  tho  d' strict  quietly.  But  meanwhile  Mr.  Conolly  had  been 
successful  in  his  negotiations  to  induce  Saiyid  Fazl  to  depart  poace- 
ably.  Tho  Tangal  avowed  that  he  had  done  nothing  “  to 3  deserve 
tho  displeasure  of  tho  Government ;  that  he  repudiated  the  deeds 
of  tho  fanatics ;  and  that  it  was  his  misfortune  that  a  general 
blossing,  intended  to  convey  spiritual  benefits  to  those  alone  who 
acted  -in  accordance  with  tho  Muhammadan  faith,  should  bo 
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misinterpreted  by  a  few  parties  who  aoted  in  contradiction  to  its 
precepts.”  But  ho  added  “  as  h  is  blessing  was  sometimes  misundcr 
stood  and  his  presence  in  the  country  unfortunately  had  led  to 
deeds  of  horror,  ho  was  willing,  if  tho  Government  chose  it,  to 
end  further  embarrassment  by  leaving  Malabar  and  taking  up  his 
permanent  abode  among  his  people  in  Arabia.”  Mr.  Conolly  on 
his  own  responsibility  thon  acted  upon  this  proposal,  a  measure 
which  the  Government  afterwards  approved,  and  on  tho  19th  March 
1852  the  Tancal  with  his  family,  companions  and  servants  (fifty- 
seven  persons  in  all),  set  sail  forArabia.  “  The  Tangal’s  own  conduct 
since  he  resolved  on  going  has  been  prudent  and  politio.  He  did 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  avoid  popular  excitement  by  remaining 
in  his  house  and  denying  himself  even  to  the  gaze  of  the  largo 
bodies  who  came  to  visit  him  on  hearing  of  his  intention  to  quit 
Malabar.  He  continued  in  this  seclusion,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
till  the  last.  So  soon  as  it  was  heard  that  he  was  leaving  his  house 
(yesterday1)  a  large  crowd  assembled,  and  by  the  time  ho  got  to 
Parappanangadi  on  the  coast,  six  miles  from  his  residence,  from 
7  000  t  o  8.000  men  were  collected,  showing  strong  signs  of  grief  at  his 
departure’.  The Tangal  had  proposed  to  como  in  during  tho  night  to 
Calicut  by  land  and  embark  with  his  family,  who  had  preceded  him 
from  thence  ;  hut  foreseeing  the  great  excitement  which  might  ensue 
from  the  crowd,  which  positively  refused  to  leave  him,  and  whoso 
numbers  would,  no  doubt,  have  swelled  in  his  journey  along  the 
coast,  he  resolved,  as  he  sent  me  a  massage,  to  take  boat  to  the  ship 
from  Parappanangadi  itself.  Ho  reached  it  aftor  a  twelve  miles’ 
pull  and  at  onoo  got  under  weigh.” 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  February  1852  one  Triyakalattil  Chekku 
and  fifteen  other  MappiUas  of  Melmuri  and  Kihnuri  amsams  in  tho 
Ernad  taluk  “  sot  out  to  die  and  to  oroate  a  fanatical  outbreak.” 
Informat  ion  of  this  was  given  by  the  principal  Mappillas  of  the  former 
amsam  at  about  ten  o’clock  that  night.  Thoy  and  their  adherents 
remained  on  guard  during  tho  whole  of  the  night  at  the  houses  of 
Pilatodi  Panchu  Menon  and  Purmekad  Pisharodi,  tho  prinoipal 
Hindu  janniis  in  the  amsam,  and  respecting  the  former  of  whom  thore 
wero  on  several  occasions  rumours  that  Mappilla  fanatics  wore 
seeking  to  kill  him.  On  tho  morning  of  Sunday  the  29th,  Panchu 
Mcnmf  hastened  into  Malapuram,  having  been  alarmed  by  seeing 
some  Mappillas  moving  on  tho  hill  at  the  back  of  his  house.  He 
applied  for  protcotion  to  the  officer  in  command  at  Malapuram, 
who,  dooming  the  danger  of  an  attack  on  Panchu  Monon’s  house 
imminent,  proceeded  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  t.o  the  house, 
where  they  remained  for  a  few  hours.  Ho  left  a  guard  of  twenty-five 
sepoys,  who  wore  withdrawn  at  night,  a  guard  of  villagors  being 
substituted. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  March  the  suspected  persons  wero 
scoured  in  a  mosque  through  tho  exortions  of  a  wealthy  and  influential 
Mappilla  named  Kunyali.  The  caso  was  enquired  into  by  Mr.  Collett, 
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Assistant  Magistrate,  and  the  offenders  wero  required  to  furnish 
security  to  keep  the  peaco. 

Ominous  rumours  of  an  intended  Mappilla  outbreak  in  the 
Kottayam  taluk  in  April  1852  drove  many  of  the  Hindu  inhabitants 
into  the  jungles.  Prom  two  lottors — one  from  Mr.  Brown  of  Anjara- 
kandi,  and  the  other  from  the  ICalliad  Namhiar  at  the  attack  of 
whose  house  the  fanatics  wore  slain  on  8th  January  of  this  yoar— 
the  Joint  Magistrate  was  lod  to  beliovo  that  the  storm,  if  it  was 
browing,  was  intended  to  hurst  upon  the  head  of  the  latter,  who  had 
become  a  marked  man  by  his  late  spirited  defence  of  liis  houso.  Tlio 
Raja  of  Chavasseri  had  recoived  previous  warning  to  leave  his  palace. 
Tho  Joint  Magistrate  sent  off  all  the  assistance  in  his  powor  to  the 
Nambiar,  and  wrote  to  the  Raja  requesting  him  not  to  leave  tho 
palace,  and  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  ho  would  repair  to  his 
assistance  with  troops.  The  origin  of  tho  panic  was  that  tho 
Mappillas  had  given  out  that  they  were  determined  to  avonge  tho 
supposed  disgrace  brought  upon  them  by  the  Hindu  resistance  at 
Kalliad,  and  also  to  ereot  a  monumont  ovor  the  remains  of  tho 
“  martyrs  ”  who  died  on  that  occasion.  The  Joint  Magistrate 
adopted  some  necessary  precautions  and  tho  panic  subsided.  But 
tho  Mappillas  did  attempt  to  oreot  tho  tomb  in  the  course  of  a  singlo 
night.  It  was  immediately,  however,  destroyed  under  the  orders 
cf  the  Joint  Magistrate,  Mr.  Chatfield. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  April  1852  tho  house  of  Kannambat 
Tanga]  in  Kottayam  taluk  was  fired  into  and  the  out-buildings  of  tho 
Kallnr  temple  were  set  on  fire.  Tho  tahsildar  (a  Hindu)  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  dono  by  Hindus  wishing  to  profit  by  the  absence 
of  thoTangal,  tho  great  janmi  of  the  locality.  Tho  Sri  Kovil  (shrine) 
and  tho  grain  rooms  wore  loft  uninjured,  and  this  fact  was  urged  in 
support  of  the  tahsildar’s  opinion.  But  in  the  view  of  tho  Spocial 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Strange,  this  opinion  had  boon  expressed  more  to 
suit  the  views  of  tho  Collector  (Mr.  Conolly)  than  to  report  facts. 
Mr.  Strange  took  a  different  view  and  attributed  tho  affair  to  tho 
Mappillas. 

In  April-May  1852  two  Choramars  (the  property  of  Kudilil 
Kannu  Kutti  Nayar,  peon  of  Chernad  taluk),  after  embracing 
Muhammadanism,  reverted  to  their  original  faith  after  the  departure 
of  Saiyid  Fazl,  through  whose  influence  they  had  become  oonverts. 
Some  Mappillas  did  not  relish  this,  and  consequently  dotorminod  to 
murder  Kannu  Kutti  Nayar  and  tho  two  Cheramars,  and  thus 
become  Sahids  (martyrs).  Although  tho  Nayar  agreed  to  relinquish 
his  claims  ovor  these  Cheramars  on  receipt  of  thoir  purchaso  monoy, 
the  improssion  made  on  the  conspirators  was  that  Kannu  Kutti 
Nayar  alone  was  instrumental  to  the  Cheramars’  apostacy.  As  tho 
life  of  Kannu  Kutti  Nayar  was  thus  threatened,  he  was  allowed  to 
carry  a  pistol  with  him  for  his  self-protection.  He  was  instructed 
to  tako  good  care  of  the  pistol  and  also  to  send  tho  Cheramars  away 
to  some  distant  place,  which  was  agreed  to  by  him. 
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In  connection  with  this  conspiracy  two  porsons  wcro  approhendod 
by  the  tahsildar  and  stops  taken  for  the  arrest  ol' every  ono  who  aided 
in  and  abottod  the  offonco. 

Tho  rosult  of  the  proceedings  taken  is  not  known,  but  Kannu 
Kutti  Nayar  was  transferred  to  Ponnani,  and  subsequently  to  Cali¬ 
cut,  with  a  view  to  avort  tho  impending  dangor  to  his  lifo.  Tho 
Choramars  also  wero  sent  away  to  othor  taluks  as  their  prosonco  was 
considered  a  source  of  disturbance. 

On  the  9th  August  1852  information  was  rocoivod  that  three 
Mappillas  of  Kurumbranad  taluk  had  takon  up  a  position  in  tho 
house  of  tho  accountant  of  Puttur  amsam  in  tho  same  taluk,  and 
had  resolved  to  die  as  Salads  (martyrs).  They  wounded  a  Brahman 
and  wero  on  tho  12th  idom  killed  by  tho  police,  of  whom  two  receivod 
wouncls. 

Two  Mappilla  fanatics,  Kunnumal  Moidin  and  Chorukavil  Moidin, 
murdered  a  Brahman  named  Chengalary  Vasudovan  Nambutiri  on 
tho  Kith  September  1853.  They,  failing  to  got  any  rocruits  and  not 
finding  any  good  house  undofondod,  made  their  appoarance  on  the 
23rd  on  tho  top  of  a  hill  close  to  Angadipuram.  Tho  tahsildar  at  onco 
wont  up  to  the  spot  with  his  poons.  Tho  fanatics,  one  an  oldorly 
man  and  tho  othor  a  mero  boy,  rushed  upon  the  assailing  party  as 
usual.  Eightoon  shots  wore  fired  at  them.  Tho  older  man  was 
'  brought  down  wounded  but  tho  youngor  was  unhurt  and  fell  on  the 
loading  poons  and  villagers,  by  whom  ho  was  despatched  boforo 
inflicting  injury  on  any  ono. 

On  the  25th  September  1852  Mr.  Strange  had  submitted  tho 
report  called  for  by  tho  Govormnont,  and  this  report  was  in  due 
course  reviewed  by  tho  Government  and  orders  issuod  on  the  23rd 
August  1853.  Mr.  Strange  found  that  of  all  tho  persons  ongagod 
in  the  thirty-ono  oasos,  the  cireumstancos  of  which  ho  sot  forth  in 
detail,  thoro  were  “  but  fourteen  for  whom  any  personal  cause  of 
provocation  was  discoverable.  In  seven  instances  land  has  afforded 
tho  prosuinod  ground  of  quarrel,”  and  in  the  other  seven  cases  tho 
provocativos  “  were  mostly  of  an  equally  unreal  nature.”  In 
nino  cases  tho  parties  had  boon  “  instigatod  to  ongage  in  crime  by 
others  who  wero  to  profit  thoreby  or  had  malice  to  satisfy.”  Eivo 
wero  induced  to  crime  “  bocause  of  relatives  having  wrongs,  fancied 
or  real,  to  redress  ;  and  tho  remaining  144  were  without  any  personal 
provocations  whatsoovor.”  “  It  is  apparent  thus  that  in  no  instance 
can  any  outbreak  or  threat  of  outbreak  that  has  arison  bo  attributed 
to  the  oppression  of  tenants  by  landlords.  A  great  clamour  is  now 
raised  on  this  regard  prominently  in  the  southern  taluks  visitod  by 
pie,  tho  Mappilla  population  soeking  to  throw  the  blame  of  those 
outbreaks  upon  tho  landlords  by  thus  charging  thorn  with  being  tho 
cause  thereof.  I  have  givon  the  subject  every  attention,  and  am 
convinced  that  though  instances  may  and  do  arise  of  individual 
hardship  to  a  tenant,  tho  goneral  character  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Hindu  landlords  towards  thoir  tenantry,  whether  Mappilla  or  Hindu, 
is  mild,  oquitablo  ami  forboaring.  I  am  further  convinced  tliat 
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where  stringont  proceedings  are  taken,  tho  conduct  of  the  tenants  is, 
in  tluvvast  majority  of  cases,  the  cause  thereof,  and  that,  tiro  Mappilla 
tenantry,  especially  of  tho  taluks  in  South  Malabar,  where  tho 
outbreaks  have  been  so  common,  aro  very  prone  to  ovado  thoir 
obligations  and  to  resort  to  false  and  litigious  pleas.”  And 
Mr.  Strange  procoodod  to  roviow  some  instances— such  as  the  taking 
of  fines  and  fees  on  ronewal  of  leases  and  tho  granting  of  mclkanam 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  obnoxious  tonants— in  which 
ho  thought  somo  ehangos  '  in  tho  customary  rules  ought  to  bo  mado. 

Ho  then  wont  on  to  review  tho  next  ground  for  committing  thorn 
dwelt  upon  by  the  Mappillas,  namely,  that,  the  criminals  woro  forced 
into  them  by  destitution,  but  he  passed  this  by  with  tho  remark  that 
most,  of  tho  criminals  woro  mero  youths,  and  ho  could  not  boliovo 
that  they  “  should  bo  ready  thus  to  throw  life  away  from  moro 
despair  as  to  tho  means  of  supporting  it.” 

But  he  next  remarked  “  a  feature  that  has  boon  manifestly 
common  to  tho  whole  of  theso  affairs  is  that  thoy  havo  boon  one  and 
all  markod  by  tho  most  decided  fanaticism,  and  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  has  furnished  tho  true  incentive  to  them.” 

And  ho  then  procooded  to  state  that  tho  Mappillas  of  the  interior 
were  always  lawless,  even  in  tho  time  of  Tippu’s  Government,  were 
steeped  in  ignorance,  and  wen;  on  theso  accounts  more  than  ordi¬ 
narily  susceptible  to  the  teaching  of  ambitious  and  fanatical  priests,2 
using  the  recognised  precepts  of  the  Koran  as  handles  for  the  sanc¬ 
tion  to  arise  and  slay  Kafirs,  who  opposed  the  failhfvl  chiefly  in  tho 
pursuit  of  agriculture. 

The  natural  result  was  that  “the  Hindus,  in  the  parts  where 
outbreaks  have  been  most  frocpient,  stand  in  such  fear  of  the  Map¬ 
pillas  as  mostly  not  to  dare  to  press  for  their  rights  against,  them,  and 
there  is  many  a  Mappilla  tenant  who  does  not  pay  his  rent,  and 
cannot,  so  imminent  arc  the  risks,  be  evicted.  Other  injuries  are 
also  pul  up  with  uncomplained  of.” 

And  he  continued  :  “  To  what  further  lengths  the  evil  might 
not  go  if  unchecked,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Even  the  desire  for 
plunder  may  prove  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  organisation  of  theso 
outbreaks,  some  having  alroady  largely  profited  in  this  way.  They 
will  also,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  moro  and  more  directed  against 
the  landed  proprietors.  Six  of  the  very  highest  class  have  been 
marked  out  for  destruction  in  the  course  of  the  past  outbreaks,  of 
whom  three  were  killed  and  several  others  of  average  property 
have  suffered.”  In  the  ICulattur  case  in  August  1851  the  leading 
Mappillas  had  oven  asserted  “  that  it  was  a  religious  merit  to  kill 
landlords  who  might  eject  tenants.” 
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The  condition  of  the  Hindus  had  “  become  most  lamentable,  ” 
and  oven  the  prestige  of  the  rule  of  Government  had  been  much 
shaken  in  the  district.” 

Special  legislation  was  necessary  towards  the  following  objects, 

escheating  the  property  of  those  guilty  of  fanatic  outrage, 
lining  the  districts  whero  such  outrages  occur, 
deporting  the  suspected,  and  placing  restrictions  on  the 
possession  of  arms,  and  more  especially  of  the  war-knife,  and  on 
the  building  of  mosques. 

Mr.  Strange  further  proposed  the  organization  of  a  special  police 
force  to  put  down  these  risings,  and  deprecated  the  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  European  force  for  the  purpose.  ihe  Magistrate, 
Mr  Conolly,  was  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  but  he  would  esteem  it 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  European  troops,  in  whom  alone,  ha  has 
any  confidence .” 

But  Mr.  Strange  went  beyond  this  and  proposed 1  that  the  foreo 
should  be  exclusively  composed  of  Hindus,  a  measure  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  not  approved  by  the  Government.,  Ihe 
Government  also,  on  similar  grounds,  refused  to  entertain  Ins 
proposals  for  putting  restrictions  on  the  erection  of  mosques  as 
being  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  a  wise  and  just  neutrality  in 
all  matters  of  religion. 

But  on  all  the  other  main  points  above  adverted  to  Mr.  Strange’s 
views  were  adopted,  and  a  policy  of  repression  set  in  with  the 
passim*  into  law  of  Acts  XXIII a  and  XXIV a  of  1854,  the  latter  for 
renderin''  illegal  the  possession  of  the  war-knife,  and  the  former 
for  lining  localities  disturbed  and  for  dealing  with  persons  suspected 
of  being  privy  to  the  commission  of  outrages. 


In  December  1854  Mr.  Conolly  proceeded  on  a  tour  to  collect 
the  war-knives  through  the  heart  of  the  Mappilla  country,  and 
brought  in  2,725,  and  by  the  31st  of  the  following  month  of  January 
1 855  (the  latest  date  on  wliich  the  possession  of  a  war-knife  was  legal) 
the  number  of  war-knives  surrendered  to  the  authorities  amounted 
to  the  large  number  of  7,561. 

The  next  report  in  connection  with  these  Mappilla  outrages 
conveyed  to  the  Government  the  distressing  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Conolly,  the  District  Magistrate  and  Provisional  Member  of 
Council  *  for  the  Presidency,  had  been  barbarously  murdered  by 
a  gang  of  Mappillas. 


aidency  town  fta  Member 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Tod, 
Assistant  Collector,  Malabar,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  dated  1  A.M.,  12th  September  1855,  reporting  the  occur- 

“  It  is  my  melancholy  duty  to  inform  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  llight  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  Mr.Gonolly, 
the  Collector  of  this  district,  was  most  barbarously  murdered  this 
evening,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
He  received  seven  wounds,  one  of  which  at  least,  was  mortal. 

“  So  far  as  tho  details  at  present  are  ascertained,  the  perpet¬ 
rators  were  three  Mappillas,  who  rushed  into  the  verandah  and 
completed  their  deadly  work  before  assistance  could  bo  called.  In 
the  present  state  of  Mrs.  Conoliy,  it  is  impossible  to  gather  further 
particulars  of  the  tragedy  of  which  she  was  the  sole  witness ; 
but  immediately  that  I  am  able  to  do  so,  I  will  furnish  more 
complete  information.” 

The  facts  of  this  most  tragic  and  melancholy  occurrence  arc 
narrated  below  : — 

On  the  4th  August  1855  convicts  Valasseri  Emalu,  Puliyakunat 
Tenu,  Chemban  Moidin  ICutti  and  Vellattadayatta  I’nrambil 
Moidin  escaped  from  their  worldng  party  of  jail  convicts  at  Calicut 
and  proceeded  to  Walluvanad.  They  loitered  about  in  that  taluk 
for  a  few  days  and  left  it  finally  on  tho  20th,  visiting,  on  their  way, 
tho  house  of  Tenu  and  taking  with  them  Ossan  Hyderman  (a  barber 
lad),  whom  they  desired  to  show  the  way  as  far  as  the  “  new  public 
road  ”  running  duo  cast  and  west  through  the  I’aynnad  hills,  which 
are  connected  with  the  I'andalur  range.  On  the  23rd  they  (including 
the  barber  lad,  who  tlnew  in  his  fate  with  the  parly)  proceeded  to 
Urotmala,  whence  they  went  to  the  house  of  Moidin  Kutti  at  night 
to  take  their  food.  After  a  brief  halt  there  of  three  or  four  hours 
they  left  the  house,  visiting  some  of  their  relatives  on  their  way, 
and  reached  Mambram  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Here  they 
prayed  with  Taramal  Kunhi  Koya  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  Tangal 
referred  to  by  Special  Commissioner  Mr.  Strange  as  having  been 
one  of  the  great  apostles  of  fanaticism  and  the  instigator  of  the 
earlier  outrages  narrated  above.  At  Mambram  the  intention  of  the 
murderers  appears  to  have  been  disclosed  to  Kunhi  Koya,  whose  son, 
a  boy,  1 3  years  old,  heard  his  father  speak  of  it  to  his  wife,  and  subse¬ 
quently  gave  evidence  to  that  effect  before  Mr.  Collett,  who  enquired 
into  tho  case.  From  the  shrine  they  proceeded  to  Vcttnttpudian- 
gadi,  where  they  stayed  for  a  short  time.  On  the  29th  and  30th 
they  visited  certain  shrines  of  local  reputation  lying  within  easy 
distanoo  of  that  station.  After  this  they  roamed  about  the  country 
till  tho  9th  September,  on  which  date  they  were  harboured  by  ono 
Malakal  Momma,  whose  house  was  situated  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  due  east  of  Mr.  Conolly’s  residence  on  West  Hill,  now 
occupied  by  the  European  detachment  at  Calicut.  On  the  Kith 
there  was  a  nercha  (feast  when  a  vow  is  made)  in  Mammu’s  house, 
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at  which  those  assassins  wore  present.  The  ceremony  consisted 
in  the  recital  of  a  song  called  Moulin  Mala  Paltu,  and  their  war-kmfo 
was  passed  through  the  smoke  of  the  inccncc  burnt  on  the  occasion. 

Thus  prepared,  the  ruffians  left  Mannnu’s  house  on  the  evening  of 
the  11th  and  noiselessly  entered  Mr.  Conolly’s  residence  between 
ciffiit  and  nine  o’clock.  What  followed  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Collett.,  the  Sub-Collector,  in  one  of  his  official  reports : 

“  Nothing  1  could  exceed  the  treachery  with  which  the  murder 
was  begun  or  the  brutal  butchery  with  which  it  was  completed. 
Mr.  Conolly  was  seated  in  a  small  verandah  (as  was  bis  invariable 
custom  of'  ail  evening)  on  a  low  sofa.  Mrs.  Conolly  was  on  one 
opposite,  a  low  table  with  lights  on  it  being  between  them  ;  lie  was 
approached  from  beliind  and  even  Mrs.  Conolly  did  not-  catch  sight 
of  the  first  blow,  which  would  alone  have  proved  fatal  ;  the  next 
moment,  the  lights  were  all  swept  off  the  table  and  the  ruffians 
bounded  upoiAlieir  victim,  slashing  him  in  all  directions.  The 
left  hand  was  nearly  severed,  the  right  knee  deeply  cut,  and  repeated 
stabs  inflicted  in  the  back.  The  wounds  (twenty-seven  in  number) 
could  have  been  inflicted  only  by  fiends  actuated  by  the  most,  des¬ 
perate  malice.  To  the  cries  of  poor  Mrs.  Conolly  no  one  came  ; 
the  peons  and  servants  are  usually  present  in  a  passage  beyond  the 
inner  room ;  they  were  either  panic-stricken,  or,  unarmed  (as 
they  invariably  wore)  were  unable  to  come  up  in  time  to  afford  any 
reai  assistance.  One  poor  massalji  who  came  forward  and  met  one 
of  the  murderers  in  the  inner  room,  received  a  blow  which  cut, 
clean  off  four  fingers  of  bis  left  hand.  A  peon  has  also  a  slight 
wound,  but  it  does  not  appear  how  lie  came  by  it.  Doubtless  this 
atrocity  was  rapidly  completed,  and  perhaps  the  first  thought  of 
those  servants  who 'came  up  was  to  carry  off  their  poor  mistress  to 
another  part  of  the  house.  Mr.  Conolly  was  soon  after  carried  in, 
and  Mr.  Tod  was  the  first  who  arrived  to  witness  the  terrible  scene 
of  domestic  agony  that  ensued.  Supported  by  Mr.  Tod,  Mr. 
Conolly  lingered  another  half  hour  and  then  expired,  having 
addressed  a  few  words  only  to  Mrs.  Conolly,  and  apparently  endured 
intense  agony.  Mr.  Conolly  bad  received  an  anonymous  letter 
warning  him,  but  unfortunately  thought  it  needless  to  take  precau¬ 
tions,  and  bad  not  even  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Conolly.” 

Immediately  after  the  murder  the  criminals  proceeded  along  the 
high  road  to  Tamarasscri  to  a  villago  near  Keravul,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Mr.  Conolly's  house.  Here  they  went,  to 
the  mosque.  About  4  p.m.  on  the  1 2th  they  went  to  Makat  Namlni- 
tiri’s  illam  and  remained  there  till  about  9  p.m.  They  took  away 
money  and  property  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  300.  Then  I, bey  struck 
back  to  the  main  road  to  Tamarasscri  and  came  to  the  house  of 
Pulkutti  Moyi.  At  night  they  went  to  the  Bliavat  mosque,  \yherc 
they  remained  till  the  following  night  (13tli).  On.  the  Uth  they 
were  reported  to  have  purchased  provisions  at  the  Tamarasseri 
bazaar.  On  the  15th  they  moved  on  to  the  Tiruvamhadi  amsam  of 
1  Mr.  Collott’s  report  of  21st  Soptembor  1855. 
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the  Calicut  taluk.  On  the  1  Gth  they  met  a  village  peon  and  wrested 
his  musket  from  him.  They  compelled  one  Chapali  I’okar  to  act  as 
their  guide.  He  led  them  to  Eddamammpara,  which  tliev  reached 
at  4  r.M.  on  the  17th.  They  had  not  gone  far  from  this  place  when 
they  were  seen,  and,  being  followed  up  by  the  people  of  Kondotti 
(another  sect  of  Mappillas),  were  driven  at  length  to  take  refuge 
in  the  house  where  they  were  shot  the  same  evening  hy  a  detachment 
of  Major  Haly’s  Police  Corps  and  a  part  of  No.  5  Company  ofil.M  ’« 
7-iLli  Highlanders  under  Captain  Davies. 

“  The  position  '  of  the  Mappillas  was  a  most  difficult  one 
consisting  of  gardens  surrounded  by  ditohes.  After  some  practice 
with  the  mortar  and  howitzer,  the  troops  charged  into  the  gardens 
and  after  turning  the  Mappillas  out  of  one  house,  the  offenders 
retreated  to  a  stronger  one,  which  they  barricaded  ;  the  outer  door 
ot  this  garden  was  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  nullah  ;  this  door  was  first 
forced,  and  the  troops  were  in  the  act  of  firing  tire  house  when  the 
Mappillas  threw  open  the  door  and  rushed  out  upon  the  troops 
and  were,  ot  course,  quickly  disposed  of.  It  was  quite  impossible’ 
I  consider,  to  have  secured  them  alive,  though  injunctions  had  been 
given  to  do  so  if  possible.  The  men  of  the  new  Police  Corps  emu¬ 
lated  the  Europeans  in  their  steadiness,  and  wore  equally  to  the  front 
at  the  last  charge.  I  have,  though  with  great  regret  to  report  tint 
one  European  was  killed2  by  a  shot  from  the  house,  and  another 
ven/  dangerously  wounded  by  a  cut  on  the  throat  whilst  one  of  the 
Mappillas  was  on  his  bayonet.” 

Various  causes  have  been  suggested  as  the  motive  lbr  the  murder 
of  Mr.  ConoJly,  but  the  most  probable  of  them  seem  to  lie  that  the 
ruffians,  who  were  men  of  bad  character,  were  exasperated  at  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Conolly  subjecting  them  to  restraint,  in  tho  jail  and 
that  they  had  resolved,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  some  outsiders 
on  avenging  the  banishment  of  Saiyid  FazJ  to  Arabia. 

The  following  iimsams,  implicated  ii 
ttie  sums  noted  against  each  : — 


itiugc,  i 


Neiunini,  YValluvanad  taluk  .  . 
Kariavattam  do. 

Kalpakaneheri,  Ponnani  taluk. 
Kanmanam,  do. 

Vadakkumpuram,  do. 
Talakad,  do. 

Koduvayur,  Palghat  taluk  . . 
Kacheri,  Calicut,  taluk.  . 
Kedavur,  do . 


1,857  S  0 
1,051  0  0 

16,980  0  0 
1,860  0  0 
1,991  0  0 
S,S42  0  0 

3,008  0  0 

1,317  0  () 
512  0  0 


Total  . . 


38,331  8  0 
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The  widow  of  Mr.  Conolly  was  granted  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
Mappilla  fines  aggregating  Rs.  30,93(5-13-10. 

In  November  1835  Mr.  Collett,  the  Joint  Magistrate,  suspecting 
two  Mappillas  who  had  deserted  from  the  Malabar  Police  Corps  of 
complicity  with  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Conolly,  required  them  to 
produce  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  and  confined  them  on  failure 
to  give  security  for  three  years.  They  were  afterwards  permitted 
to  leave  the  country. 

A  Muhammadan  named  Vanji  Cudorat  Kunji  Mayan,  a  relativo 
of  the  Kottayam  Tangal,  and  who  had  been  convicted  on  a  former 
occasion  of  robbery  and  sentenced  to  eight  years’  hard  labour,  was 
arrested  on  the  3rd  September  1857  on  a  charge  of  using  seditious 
and  inflammatory  language  in  the  public  streets  of  Jollichcrry,  and 
of  invoking  the  people  in  the  name  of  God  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  Kafirs  (Europeans).  -  The  country  was  then  in  a  very  disaffected 
state  owing  to  scarcity  of  rico  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny. 
The  excitement  caused  by  Mayan's  preaching  was  so  great  as  to 
induce  the  Brigadier  commanding  the  provinces  to  adopt  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  at  Cannanore  and  Tellicherry,  and  to  place  the 
former  station  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  Magistrate,  Mr.  Robinson, 
on  proceeding  to  the  northern  division,  found  that  the  Head  Assis¬ 
tant  Magistrate  had  unwisely  left  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  police.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  consultation  with  the  Sessions 
Judge,  Mr.  Chatficld,  decided  that  the  ease  should  be  summarily 
dealt  with  without  the  intervention  of  the  Muhammadan  Sadr 
Amin  (native  criminal  judge),  and  particularly  directed  the  Head 
Assistant  Magistrate  to  pursue  this  course.  The  latter  disobeyed 
the  instructions  given  him  and  ordered  the  committal  of  the  ease 
to  the  Principal  Sadr  Amin,  who,  acting  on  an  informal  medical 
certificate  given  by  Mr.  West,  Civil  Surgeon,  as  to  the  man’s  insa¬ 
nity,  and  on  the  plea  that  the  declamations  made  by  Mayan  in  the 
public  streets  wero  not  heard  by  men  of  his  own  persuasion, 
acquitted  him  of  the  charge,  but  kept,  him  in  jail  as  he  was  believed 
to  be  insane.  Tho  Acting  Magistrate  and  the  Sessions  Judge 
disagreeing  with  the  views  taken  by  tho  Principal  Sadr  Amin,  the 
Head  Assistant  was  directed  to  send  the  prisoner  with  a  report  to 
Calicut,  where  he  was  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Zilluh 
Surgeon  ;  and  as  the  Acting  Magistrate  could  find  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  man’s  sanity,  he  proposed  to  Government  to  put  the 
Mappilla  Outrages  Act  in  force  by  deporting  him.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted  and  Mayan  subsequently  died  in  jail  at  Trichirappalli. 

About  the  latter  end  of  August  1S57,  Puvadan  Kunyappa  Haji 
and  seven  other  Mappillas  of  Pomnala  in  Ernad  taluk,  the  iiot-bcd 
at  that  time  of  fanaticism  and  disaffection,  were  suspected  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  revenge  the  supposed  insult  offered  to  their  religion  by  the 
relapse  of  a  Nayar  convert,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  Kafirs  (Europeans),  representing  that  the  Government 
was  weakened  by  the  mutiny  in  Northern  India.  One  of  them,  a 
mullah,  who  was  mukri  of  the  Ponmala  mosque,  and  who  was  the 
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depositary  of  the  fanatical  songs  and  ballads  of  the  people,  had 
collected  the  prisoners  and  incited  them  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
hlood-slied  by  reciting  to  them  the  famous  “  Clierur1  ballad,” 
commemorating  the  feats  of  their  relatives  in  the  outbreak  of 
19th  October  1843.  Information  of  this  was  conveyed  to  the  police 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  valued  their  property  too  much  to 
connive  at  it.  The  conspirators  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners 
by  the  police  officer  at  I'lrnad  (Komnn  Nayar)  and  by  Mr.  E.  C.  G. 
Thomas,  the  Special  Assistant  Magistrate.  Seven  of  them  were 
dealt  with  under  the  Mappilla  Outrages  Act  and  deported. 

The  Actin'*'  Magistrate  of  Malabar  reported  to  Government  on 
9th  February  1858  that  the  Mappilla  Act  should  lie  put.  in  force 
against  three  individuals,  one  of  whom  lm<l  purchased  I  lie  piece  of 

around _ the  scene  of  1  lie  death  struggles  of  I, he  lYlappillas  killed 

hi  the  outbreak  of  I  9th  October  1843— bad  built  a  small  mosque 

tlie  martyrs.  Since  1849  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  place  had 
steadily  increased,  and  the  feast  assumed  a  very  throatoning  cha¬ 
racter  *in  tlni  opinion  of  Mr.  Collett.  Tiro  two  others  wore  mullahs 
who  exorcised  a  powerful  influence  for  evil  mi  tlio  poople,  and  their 
romoval  also  was  thought  necessary.  The  throo  men  wore  accord¬ 
ingly  deported  for  short  tonus. 

In  I860  two  Mappillas  of  North  Malabar  woro  doportod  for  short 
terms  for  threatening  tho  life  of  an  adhikari  who  gave  ovidonco  in  a 
criminal  easo  against  thorn. 

Tho  District  Magistrate,  Mr.  Ballard,  reported  to  Govonimont 
that  on  tho  4th  Fobruary  1864,  during  the  Ramzan  feast,  a  Mappilla 
of  Molmuri  amsani,  Ernad  taluk,  named  Attan  Kutti,  in  a  lit  of 
roligious  fanaticism,  stabbed  and  causod  the  death  of  one  Notta 
Panikkar,  whom  ho  found  in  tho  house  of  a  Tiyan,  his  inbondod 
victim.  Attan  was  convicted  and  sontoncod  to  bo  hanged  as  an 
ordinary  malefactor.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  ho  had  a 
confodorato  in  iris  design,  and  as  tluiir  design  must  have  boon  known 
to  the  people  of  the  amsam,  tho  District  Magistrate  proposed,  and 
the  Government  sanctioned,  tho  fining  of  tho  amsam  to  tho  extent 
of  Its.  2,037  and  tho  doportation  of  Ike  confederate. 

Tlrree  Mappillas,  Muhammad  Kutti  and  two  others,  wove  con¬ 
victed  of  (ho  murder  of  one  Shangu  Nayar  of  Nemnini  amsam, 
Walluvanad  taluk,  on  tho  J7th  September  1865.  Tho  circumstances 
of  tho  case  woro  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  murder 
was  planned  and  committed  from  personal  and  private  motives,  as 
tire  prisoners  had  money  transactions  with  tho  murdered  man  ; 
hut  a  roligious  cloak  was  thrown  around  the  affair  by  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  throo  days  before  tho  act  was  committed,  of  a  certain  reli¬ 
gious  coremony  callod  mavcilud  at  a  foast  at  tho  first  prisoner’s  house. 
Several  men  were  present  on  tho  occasion  to  whom  the  objects  of 
tho  murderers  must  have  been  known.  Six  persons  were  accordingly 
deported. 

1  The  ballad  trnnalntod  at  pogos  102-1  is  sometimes  thus  called. 
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Shortly  after  midnight  of  7th  September  1873,  Kunluppa  Musa- 
liyar,  the  priest  of  the  Tutakkal  mosque  in  P-ral  arnsain  oi  Walluva- 
ni«l  taluk,  with  eight  othors,  visited  tho  house  of  one  Ghattara 
Nayar,  tho  Velichchapad  or  oracle  of  tho  Hindu  temple  at  Tutakkal, 
which ’lies  directly  opposite  to  the  mosque  on  the  other  or  southorn 
bank  of  tho  rivor'.  The  Velichchapad  in  one  of  his  fits  of  inspiration 
had  given  offence  to  tho  Mappillas  of  the  mosque  opposite.  The 
party  on  arrival  at  his  house,  roused  him  up  on  tho  pretence  that 
one  of  their  number  had  boon  bitton  on  the  foot  by  a  snake.  As  the 
Velichchapad  stooped  down  to  examine  the  limb,  the  loader  of  the 
gang  stiuek  himsevoral  severe  blows  with  a  sword  across  the  baok 
of  the  nock,  and  tho  party  then  wont  away  leaving  him  for  dead. 


From  the  Velichchapad' s  house  tho  gang  proceeded  to,  and 
reached  in  tho  early  morning,  Kulattur,  tho  scene  of  tho  memorable 
outrage  of  22nd-27th  August  1851,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
oxpocting  to  find  tho  Variyar  (tho  present  head  of  tho  family  and  a 
member  of  tho  District  Board)  at  home.  But  he  chanced  to  be 
absent.  Two  other  male  mombors  of  the  family,  however,  were  at 
tho  house,  and  ono  of  those  was  decoyed  downstairs  by  tho  loader 
of  tho  gang  and  was  immediately  attacked  and  mortally  wounded. 
Tho  othor  man  managed  to  oscape. 

Hoaring  from  Paral  in  the  early  morning  that  tho  gang  had  started 
for  Kulattur,  tho  taluk  tahsildar,  a  Mappilla,  sent  to  Malapuram  a 
requisition  for  troops.  And  Mr.  Winterbotham,  tho  Hoad  Assis¬ 
tant  Magistrate  who  chanced  to  bo  in  the  taluk  at  tho  timo,  also 
heard  of  tho  outbreak  while  riding  from  Manarghat  to  Angadi- 
puram,  and  pushed  on  to  Kulattur,  which  ho  reached  at  4  r.M. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  had  timo  to  reconnoitre  the  buildings  hold 
by  tho  fanatics  beforo  tho  troops 1  from  Malapuram  arrived  at  about 
an  hour  before  dark.  This  enabled  Captain  Vosoy  to  mako  lus 
dispositions  for  attacking  tho  fanatics  at  once. 

The  right  half  company  under  Lioutonant  Williamson  passod 
through  the  templo  attached  to  the  Variyar’s  houso  and  took  up  a 
position  in  tho  lovol  courtyard  of  the  house  flanking  tho  left  half 
company,  which,  under  Captain  Vosey,  occupiod  tho  interior 
verandah  of  a  raised  gate-house. 

As  soon  as  these  dispositions  had  boon  completed  and  just  as  the 
day  was  closing  in,  tho  fanatics  attacked  tho  gato-houso  party.  They 
woro  armed'  with  swords,  spears,  a  knife,  an  axe,  and  a  chopper, 
and  notwithstanding  tho  cross  fire  from  both  parties  of  military, 
charged  homo  on  the  bayonets.  The  leader  of  tho  gang,  a  man  of 
great  dotormination,  “  rocoived2  two  bullets  in  tho  chest,  if  not  more, 
wounded  first  a  front  rank  man,  and  thon  a  roar  rank  man,  receiving 
first  the  bayonet  thrust  of  each,  and  was  then  killed  by  a  third  bayo¬ 
net  thrust.”  “  Another  man  was  also  wounded  at  the  same'spot.” 

1  1  lieutenant,  1  surgeon,  2  sergeants,  1  corporal,  I  bugler,  and  31  privates  of  the 
43rd  or  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  under  Cuptain  Vesey. 

J  District  Magistrate's  (Mr.  MacGregor's)  report  to  Govornmont,  No.  84-F, 
dated  12th  September  1873. 
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Of  the  nine  fanatics  eight  were  killed,  and  ono,  “  a  more  child,” 
was  wounded  and  afterwards  recovered. 

The  amsams  concerned  in  tins  outrage  wore  fined  Rs.  42,000, 
and  tho  proceeds  were  utilisod  in  giving  compensation  to  those 
aggrieved,  and  in  constructing  two  cart  roads  to  open  up  the  tract  of 
country  whero  the  outrage  occurred,  and  a  police  station  at 
Kulattur. 

On  the  27th  March  1877  it  was  reportod  hy  tho  adhikari  of 
Irimbuli  amsam  in  Ertiad  taluk  that  Avinjipurat  Kunji  Moidin  and 
four  other  Mappillas  wero  designing  to  commit  a  fanatical  outrage, 
tho  reason  assigned  being  that  a  Nayar  had  debauchod  Kalitha,  tho 
wife  of  ono  of  the  men,  and  consequently  tho  grossest  insult  had  been 
given  both  to  him  personally  and  to  his  religion.  The  injured 
husband  had  asked  A.  Kunji  Moidin  to  join  him,  and  had  got  fivo 
choppers  made  and  well  ground  for  t-lio  purpose  oi  murdering  tho 
Nayar.  The  other  three  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  design.  It  would  appear  that  these  three  men  could  not  mako 
up  their  minds  to  join,  and  that,  in  the  moauwhile,  news  of  their 
dosjgn  had  leaked  out  and  was  communicatod  to  the  authorities, 
who  promptly  dealt  with  tho  matter. 

Kunji  Moidin  had  sot  out  to  join  the  fanatics  at  Kulattur  in 
1873,  but  had  arrived  too  lato.  Security  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  a  year  was  thorolore  taken  from  him.  It  boing  considered 
unsafe  to  allow  tho  two  chief  conspirators  to  remain  at  largo,  the 
Government  directed  that  they  should  bo  proceeded  against  under 
section  6  of  Act  XX  of  1859  unless  they  undertook  to  loavc  India 
for  seven  yoars,  and  that  security  for  good  behaviour  should  be 
taken  from  the  othors.  Tho  two  men  eloctod  to  leave  Malabar  for 
Mecca,  to  which  place  they  wero  accordingly  sont. 

On  tho  20th  Juno  1879  tho  Taluk  Magistrate  of  Walluvanad 
received  private  information  from  ono  Teyan  Menon  of  Cherapullas- 
seri  to  the  effect  that  Kunnanat.  Kunhi  Moidu  of  Tutakal  bazaar  in 
Paral  amsam,  and  tho  younger  brolhor  of  Kunhippa  Musaliyar, 
tho  ringleader  of  the  Kulattur  fanatics  of  1873,  had  been  inciting 
some  six  or  seven  young  men  to  commit  an  outrage  by  inculcating 
into  their  minds  at  tiro  mosque  and  other  placos  that  they  would 
gain  paradiso  if  killed  in  an  outbreak,  and  that  Kunhi  Moidu  had 
also  received  money'’  from,  and  seditious  songs  composed  by,  his 
father  Moidin  Kutti  Haji,  who  was  detained  at  Rajahmundry  for 
complicity  in  tho  Kulattur  outrage  of  1873.  Immediately  on 
receiving  this  information  the  tahsildar  procooded  to  Tutakal, 
where  ho  arrosted  Kunhi  Moidu  and  other  individuals  suspected. 
The  evidence  obtained  in  the  case  was  of  an  unsatisfactory  character, 
and  the  District  Magistrate,  Mr.  McWatters,  accordingly  directed 
the  release  of  the  seven  prisoners  including  Kunhi  Moidu.  But 
this  action  was  subsequently  overruled  by  tho  Government,  who 
ordered  tho  ringleader  to  be  deported  and  security  to  bo  taken  from 
tho  other  six  men.  The  Haji  abovo  roforred  to,  as  well  as  .Nellayi 
Pokar,  the  chief  of  tho  persons  banished  to  Rajahmundry  in  1873, 
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were  reincarcerated  in  jail  and  (ho  allowance)  sanctioned  to  five 
other  men  who  wore  under  surveillance  at  Rajahmundry  was 
reduced  to  Rs.  6  per  mensem. 

On  9th  September  1880  Matuininaltodi  Ali,  after  waiting  till 
bo  was  tired  at  the  gato  of  an  East  Coast  Brahman  landlord  named 
Appatura  Pattar  in  Melattur  amsuni,  Walhivanad  taluk,  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  him,  started  for  the  house  of  a  Cheraman 
(slave  caste)  lad  who  had  some  years  previously  become  a  cunvorb 
to  Islam  and  had  subsequently,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Mr.ppillus 
of  the  neighbourhood,  revortod  to  Hinduism.  Finding  the  lad  at 
homo,  lie  wont  up  to  him  in  a  friendly  sorb  of  man  nor  as  ho  was 
standing  close  to  a  wooden  stile,  and  seizing  linn,  lie  bonl  tho  lad 
back  ovor  the  stile  and  doliboratoly  cut  bis  throat  with  a  knife. 
Thence  ho  wont  to  the  village  mosque,  aimed  himself  with  the 
mosque  sword,  and  started  with  the  avowed  intontion  of  slaying 
tho  abovesaid  Appatura  Pattar,  another  landlord  called  Trippak- 
kada  Krishna  Pisharodi,  and  another  Hindu  nr, moil  Mannan  Raman. 
(Several  othor  Mappillas  wore  afterwards  suspected  of  having 
intended  to  join  Ali,  but  as  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  did.  On  the 
afternoon  of  tho  9th  Ali  wounded  a  potior  who  came  in  his  way  and 
thrashed  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  a  small  Cheraman  boy  who  met 
him  and  began  imitating  the  way  in  which  he  was  brandishing  his 
weapon.  On  tho  early  morning  of  tho  loth  September  Ali,  dressed 
in  martyr  fashion  (white  with  loins  girt),  went  vapouring  up  through 
tho  paddy  fields  to  the  gate-house  of  ono  of  his  intended  victims — 
the  Pisharodi — flourishing  his  sword  and  chanting  some  hymn  or 
othor.  But  tho  door  was  shut  ill  his  lace,  and  a  Hindu  watchman 
named  Gopala  Tarhgan,  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  tho  gate -house 
and  armed  with  a  shot,  gun,  planted  u.  charge  of  slugs  and  shot,  in 
Air's  breast  from  a  distaneo  of  about  tun  or  twelve  loot,,  and  sent, 
him  doubled  up  and  cload  into  tho  water-channel  running  past  the 
gate-houso. 

The  Molattur  amsain  was  finod  Rs.  '1,200,  seven  Mappillas  privy 
to  tho  dosign  were  deported,  nino  others  required  to  give  security, 
and  tho  watchman  who  shot  Ali  was  rewarded. 

On  tho  1-lth  October  1880,  shortly  after  the  last  outrage  ubovo 
narratod,  in  which  tho  lives  of  two  prominent  landlords  (Appatura 
Pattar  and  Krishna  Pisharodi)  were  monacod,  the  Government  of 
His  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Ohandos  received  an  anony¬ 
mous  petition,  in  which  tho  grievances  of  tho  agriculturists  wore  sot. 
forth,  particularly  in  regard  to  oviction  from  their  lands,  and  stating 
that  the  people,  especially  Mappillas,  having  conspired  to  create 
a  distui banco,  had  boon  advised  by  some  wise  mon  to  wait  until 
a  representation  of  the  popular  grievances  had  beer,  made  to 
Government,  and  orders  roceivod  thereupon.  The  petition  wont 
on  to  say  that  “  disturbances  and  bloodshed  of  a  kind  unknown 
in  Malabar  will  t.alco  placo,”  and  that  this  was  no  vain  threat. 
“  By- the  Almighty  God  who  has  created  all,  petitioners  swear  that 
this  will  be  a  lact.”  And  tho  petition  wound  up  by  praying  for 
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orders  to  prohibit  tho  trial  and  oxooution  of  oviction  suits,  to  forbid 
registration  of  duods  effecting  transfers  of  land  rocovorod  in  such 
suits,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  “  to  inquire  into 
complaints  against  landlords.” 

This  petition  was  referred  for  confidential  roport  to  the  District 
Judge  of  South  Malabar  (Mr.  TL  AVigram),  who  was  to  hand  it  over 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  District  Magistrate  (Mr.  W.  Logan), 
thon  just,  about  to  return  from  leave  on  furlough.  Both  officers 
agreed  that  Special  Commissioner  Mr.  Strange  had  given  far  too 
little  weight,  to  agrarian  discontent  us  tlio  cause  of  tho  Mappilla 
outbreaks,  and  both  officers,  wire  had  had  to  deal,  tho  one  in  his 
judicial  and  tho  oilier  in  his  executive  capacity,  with  a  very  serious 
outbreak  of  daooity  which  had  imperilled  tho  peace  of  tho  district 
in  tho  years  1875,' 187(1,  1877,  were  also  agreed  that  agrarian  dis¬ 
content  was  also  ai.  tho  bottom  ol  that  business.  At  tho  same 
time  both  officers  woro  agreed  that  no  general  lasing  was  imminent, 
but  both  thought  it  likely  that  the  agrarian  discontent  would 
culminate  in  fresh  acts  of  fanaticism  directed  against  individuals, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  penalties  of  Mr.  Strange's  ropros- 
sivo  legislation. 

Those  opinions  woro  in  duo  course  forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  Mac¬ 
Gregor.  tho  British  Resident  in  Travancore  and  Cochin,  who  had 
been  for  several  years  Collector  of  Malabar,  and  in  whoso  time, 
as  such,  tho  Kulattur  outrage  of  September  1878  had  occurred,  and 
ho  in  turn  generally  agreed  in  tho  views  above  expressed: — “  First, 
as  to  the  essential  naturo  of  Malabar  Mappilla  outrages,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  agrarian.  Fanaticism  is  merely 
tho  instrument  through  which  the  terrorism  of  tho  landed  classos 
is  aimed  at .” 

Al'tov  consideration  of  the  above  reports,  tho  Govormnont  of 
Mr.  Adam  decided,  on  6th  February  1881,  to  appoint  the  Collector 
of  tho  District  (Mr.  W.  Logan)  as  Commissioner  to  “  specially 
inquiro  into  and  report,  upon — 

(1)  Tho  general  question  of  the  tenure  of  land  and  of  tonant 
right  in  Malabar,  and  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  compensation 
offered  by  the  landlords  and  awarded  for  land  improvomonts  made 
by  tonant.s. 

(2)  Tho  quostion  of  silos  1  for  mosques  and  burial-grounds, 
with  suggestions  for  a  measure  rendering  the  grant  of  such  sites 
compulsory  under  certain  conditions  if  such  a  measure  appears  to 
him  called  for. 

“  He  will  further  submit  his  views  as  to  tho  best  moans  for 
redressing  any  existing  grievances  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  woll 
founded,  and  which,  after  due  nquiry,  ho  thinks  ought  to  bo  redres¬ 
sed,  and  will  suggest  appropriate  romodios.” 

On  receipt  of  these  orders  Mr.  Logan  proceeded,  in  Fobruary- 
Oetobor  1881,  to  visit  all  parts  of  tho  district  (oxcopt  Wynad),  and 

1  Anothov  foriilo  cauao  of  disagreement  botwcon  Hindu  and  Mappilla. 
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alter  receiving  in  those  tours  2,200  l’“<“ 

persons,  he  was  engaged  Irom  October  1881  till  Juno  16th.  188-, 

in  arranging  the  information  gathered,  in  searching  the  voluminous 

district  records,  and  in  drawing  up  a  report,  which  on  the  last- 

mentioned  date,  was  duly  submitted  to  the  Government  of  Mr.  Grant 

Duff. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  arrived  at  may  bo  shortly  stated 


At  the  commencement  of  British  rule,  tho  janmi  or  landlord 
was  entitled  to  no  more  than  his  proper  share,  viz.,  one-third  of  tho 
not  produce  of  the  soil,  and  even  that  one-third  was  liable  to  dimi¬ 
nution  if  ho  had  received  advances  from  those  beneath  him. 

The  janmi  was  also  entitled  to  various  ranks  and  dignities  of 
sorts — commandant  of  the  Nayar  militia  ;  a  man  of  authority  in 
the  Nayav  guild,  organized  into  villages  called  lams  ;  trustee  ot 
tho  village  temples,  etc. 

Tho  British  authorities  mistook  his  real  position  and  invested 
him  erroneously  with  tho  Roman  dominium  of  the  soil. 

For  certain  reasons  (on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  onlarge)  this 
change  in  the  position  of  the  janmi  did  not  make  itsolf  much  iolt 
until  Mr.  Graeme,  the  Special  Commissioner  in  Malabar  in  1818—22, 
proposed  to  ascertain  what  the  actual  “  rents  ”  wore  in  order  to 
base  upon  them  a  scheme  for  revising  the  land  revenuo  assessment 
on  wot  lands. 


This  inquiry  brought  tho  respective  conflicting  interests  into 
sharp  antagonism,  and  tho  result  will  lie  lound  sufficiently  described 
in  paragraph  266,  otc.,  of  Chapter  IV,  Section  ( b ). 

Moreover,  shortly  after  this  (about  1832)  a  liotablo  increaso 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produco  began  to  bo  folt.  The  land 
revenue  assessments,  hitherto  collected  with  great  difficulty,  began 
to  come  in  with  increasing 1  ease. 

This  incroaso  in  the  prices  of  produce,  howovor,  left  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  than  before  to  be  scrambled  for  botwoon  tho,  janmis 
and  the  ryots  ;  and  the  former,  holding  in  the  view  ol  the  Courts 
tho  dominium  of  tho  soil,  began  to  ovict  such  of  tho  latter  as  would 
not  yield  to  thoir  increasing  demands. 

It  was’only'a  few  years,  namely,  on  tho  26th  November  1836, 
after  theso  disturbing"olements  hadfbean  at  work,  that  tho  first 
of  the  Mappilla  outrages  reported  on  by  Mr.  Strango  occurred. 

Mr.  Strange’s  viow  was  mainly  to  the  effect  that  tho  outrages 
were  duo  to  fanaticism  fanned  by  tho  ambition  of  two  Arab  priests, 
and  the  legislation  proceeding  from  that  idea  had  been  purely 


repressive. 

Finally  this  repressive  legislation  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  objects, 
as  tho  above  narrative  abundantly  shows. 


imptor  IV,  Section  (A),  paragraph  316, 
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Mr.  Logan  next,  turned  his  attention  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  agricultural  classes  and  elicited  the  following  facts  : — 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  land  revenue  of  tho  district  comes 
from  wot  or  rice  land  ;  there  is  still  a  considerable  extent  of  land  to 
be  taken  up  (about  five  acres 1  per  man  of  the  agricultural  classes). 

The  cultivator's  aro  all  moro  or  loss  in  dobt,  and  havo  to  pay 
excessive  interest  on  their  debts. 

Socially  tho  cultivator’s  are  subjected  (particularly  if  they  aro 
Hindus)  to  many  humiliations  and  much  tyrannical  usago  by  their 
landlords. 

Tho  common  kanam  tenure  has  dogonerated  into  an  outragoous 
sytem  of  forehand  renting,  favourable  only  to  the  monoy-londor. 

The  improving  loose  ( Jculikkanam )  tonuro  is  also  unsatisfactory, 
as  tonants,  when  evicted,  do  not  get  tho  full  market  value  of  then' 
improvements. 

The  ordinary  ryot  (the  verumpattam  holder)  no  longer  enjoys 
tho  0110-third  of  the  net  produce  to  which  he  was  by  custom  entitlod, 
and  his  terms  have  of  late  years  approachod  tho  starvation  limit. 

Moreover,  tho  bulk  of  the  ryots  tend  to  become  such  ordinary 
ryots  (verumpattam  holders). 

And  this  is  more  especially  noticeable  in  the  grain-producing 
portion  of  tho  district  (the  Mappilla  taluks),  whore  rack  renting  is 
so  much  easier  than  in  the  fruit-bearing  portion  of  the  country, 
which  chiefly  lies  along  the  coast  line. 

Of  tho  ordinary  ryots’  (verumpattam  holders)  grain  land  hold¬ 
ings,  no  less  than  2,483 2  out  of  3,817 2  (over  65  per  cent)  are  year  to 
year  holdings,  which  have  boon  held  by  present  occupants  for  jioriods 
less  than  twelve  years.  Suits  for  oviction  of  cultivators  and  lor 
rent  have  become  increasingly  numerous  botwoon  1862-1880. 


The  excessive  hardship  of  evictions  was  specially  dwelt  upon 
by  tho  petitioners. 

And  when  tonants  are  evicted,  they  do  not,  owing  to  court 
costs  and  other  expenses,  realize  anything  like  tho  full  market 
value  of  their  improvements. 
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The  big  janmis’  property  is  scattered  widely  over  the  lace  of 
the  country  ancl  is  rarely  held  in  compact  blocks  capablo  oi  effective 
management. 

Most  of  them  do  not  know  whero  much  of  thoir  proporty  lios, 
havinq  never  even  seen  it. 

They  do  not  know  the  persons  who  cultivate  it,  and  do  not 
concern  themselvos  as  to  whether  thoir  tenants  sublet  or  not. 

Most  of  tliom  care  nothing  for  the  wolfaro  of  thoir  tenants. 

And  tho  tenants  are,  as  a  rule,  largoly  in  arrears  with  their 

rents. 

Moreover,  tho  man  employed  by  those  big  janmis  to  manage 
their  scattered  properties  are  all  men  ol  common  education,  who  got 
very  small  pay,  and  thoir  chief  duty  is  to  grant  roeoipts  lor  rout 
colloctod. 

This  granting  of  receipts  places  large  powor  lor  evil  in  tho  hands 
of  those  low-paid  and  ignorant  agents,  and  they  have  to  bo  bribed 
by  tho  ryots  in  order  that  they  may  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
good  graces  of  tho  janmis,  who  in  regard  to  local  details  aro  complete¬ 
ly  in  thoir  agents’  hands. 

Mr.  Logan  finally  formed  the  opinion  that  tho  Mappilla  outragos 
wero  designed  “  to  counteract  tho  overwhelming  influence,  wlion 
backed  bv  the  British  courts,  ol  the  janmis  in  the  exercise  of  the 
novel  powors  of  ouster  and  of  rout  raising  conferred  upon  them. 
A  janmi  who,  through  the  courts,  evicted, 1  whether  Iraudulontly  or 
otherwise,  a  substantial  tenant,  was  deemed  to  he vo  merited  death, 
and  it  was  considered  a  religious  virtue,  not  a  tault,  to  havo  killed 
such  a  man,  and  to  have  afterwards  died  in  arms  lighting  against 
an  infidel  Government  which  sanctioned  ouch  injustice.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  here  of  Mr.  Logan’s  proposals 
for  legislation,  as  tho  matter  is  still  (1880)  under  consideration, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  lioro  that  he  proposed  to  adopt  as  principles 
for  legislation  the  following  : 

(a)  Tho  only  person  interested  in  tho  soil,  to  whom  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  should  look  in  tho  ponding  legislation,  is  tho  actual  cultivator 
or  ryot : 

(b)  The  landlord’s  powor  of  ouster  must,  in  the  public  interests, 
be  curtailed  : 

(c)  The  landlord  in  perfectly  ontitlod  to  take  a  competition  rout, 
providod  he  is  dealing  with  capitalists  :  and 

(i d )  Tho  tenants  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  tho  ancient  cus¬ 
tomary  law  entitling  them  to  sell  the  improvements  on  their 
holdings. 

While  Fulikkal  Raman  of  Pandikad  aiiisam,  Ernad  taluk,  was 
cleaning  his  teeth  at  a  channel  on  the  3 1st  October  1883,  Asaritodi 
Moidin  Kutti  of  the  samoanisam  attacked  him  from  behind  with  a 
sword,  cut  him  on  the  back  of  tho  nock,  and,  as  ho  rose,  inflicted 
another  wound  on  tho  shoulder.  Raman  fled  pursued  by  Moidin 
Kutti,  who  hold  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other, 

1  Mr.  Collett’s  report  on  the  first  Kulnttur  outrage  of  22nrl  August  1851. 
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and  nsod  unintelligible  expressions  as  Ho  ran.  Alter  dancing  about 
on  a  rock  for  some  time,  brandishing  liis  sword  and  striking  llw  back 
of  ids  nock  with  it,  Moidin  Kutti,  on  tho  intorvontion  oi  ids  brother 
Aa  mi  ran"  and  a  Mappilla  named  Mannnad,  tluow  tho  sword  and 
book  down  and  surrendered.  He  was  afterwards  tried  and  acquitted 
on  tho  ground  oi  insanity. 

On  tho  4th  March  1884  one  Marakkar  and  four  others,  of  Olioin- 
brassori  amsitm,  Email  taluk,  prosontod  a  pnl.ition  befero  the  Taluk 
Magistral, e  charging  one  Vakkayil  Moidin  Kutti  and  anotlioi  n[  tile 
lain©  amsa’m  with  conspiracy  to  miirilor  the  East  Coast  Brahman 
landlord  named  Appatura  1‘al.tar  ol  Molntl.nr  amsam  in  VVallnvaiiivd 
taluk,  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tho  outrage  ol  lH.li  Sep¬ 
tember  1880,  and  to  die  subsequently  as  martyrs.  Moidin  Kutti 
wnas  a  son  of  one.  of  the  petitioners,  and  his  companion  (O.  Kutti 
Mammu)  was  a  tenant  of  the  Brahman  who  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  as  a  landlord  generally,  and  who  had  prevented  Kutti 
Mammu  from  ploughing  his  land  until  arrears  of  rent  duo  hail  boon 
paid  or  until  security  had  boon  given  for  its  duo  payment.  Moidin 
Kutti  was  merely  a" tool  in  the  hands  of  Kutti  Mammu,  and  there 
were  also  five  others  who  had  boon  arrostod  on  suspicion.  The  two 
riugloadors  wore  deported,  two  of  tho  remaining  five  had  to  funiisli 
security  to  keep  tho  peace,  another  \ 
and  tire  other  two  wore  released  u 
disclosed  the  design  received  a  r 


ward  of  Rs.  200. 


A  Hindu  of  tho  toddy-drawor  caste,  named  Kannaiiclmri  Raman, 
who  had  several  years  previously  embraced  and  subsequently 
renounced  Islam,  was  proceeding  by  a  river  footpath  from  his  liouso 
to  work  at  tho  Malapuram  barracks  at  about,  H-.'iO  in  the  morning 
of  the  18th  .lime  1884.  He  was  there  waylaid  and  attacked  in  a 
most  savage  manner  by  two  Mappillas  armed  with  hatchets,  and 
was  very  severely  wounded.  He  managod,  however,  to  get  free 
and  foil  into  the  river  close  by,  whence  bo  contrived  to  make  his 
escape  to  tho  house  of  his  brother,  by  whom  lie  was  falcon  to  tho 
barrack  hospital.  He  at  onco  denounced  Avarankufti  and  Koya- 
tnutti  as  tho  men  who  had  wounded  him,  and  stated  that  a  third 
person,  one  Kunhi  Mammatl  Mulla,  was  present,  and  hold  him  whilst 
tho  othors  attacked  him.  These  men  hail  intended  to  run  the 
usual  fanatical  course,  but  their  courage  failod  thorn  at  tho  last 
moment,  and  they  were  in  duo  rourso  arrostod,  brought  to  trial, 
ami,  being  convicted  of  attempt  to  commit  murder,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  lifo. 


Three  other  person-;  wore  afi  or  wards  deported  in  connection  with 
this  case  and  live  others  roloas'sl  with  a  warning.  The  Acting 
District  Magistrate  (Mr.  Gallon)  proposed  lo  fine  the  amsam 
(Kilnuiri)  in  The  sum  of  Rs.  15.0011,  of  which  lie  proposed  to  assign 
a  sum  if  Rs.  1,000  to  K.  Raman  as  compensation  for  bis  wounds, 
and  these  pioposals  wore  in  duo  course  .sanctioned  by  tho  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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It  was  found  necessary  subsequently  to  reduoe  the  fine  to  about 
Es.  5,000  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  tho  Mappilla  inhabitants. 

The  proposal  to  assign  Rs.  1,000  of  this  sum  to  the  apostate 
K  Raman  appears  to  have  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Mappillas 
generally.  These  hold  tho  perverted  view  that  an  apostate  should 
suffer  death,  and  viewed  the  idea  of  granting  a  reward  to  an  apostate 
for  his  wounds  as  a  covert  attack  on  this  cherished  dogma  of  their 
religion.  This,  and  tho  faot  that  the  pseudo-so/wUs  (martyrs)  in 
this  case  had  set  out  fully  resolved  to  die  as  such,  and  had  not  had 
courage  enough  to  adhere  to  their  resolution,  were  viewed  as  slurs 
upon  tho  faith  of  Islam  which  could  only  be  washed  out  in  blood. 
Champions  of  the  faith  woro  required,  and  these  were  found,  not 
among  the  recreant  inhabitants  of  Malapuram,  but  away  in  the 
north  of  the  taluk  among  the  wild  timber-floating  population,  who 
earn  a  precarious  living  amid  hardships  and  dangers  of  no  common 
sort. 

And  the  following  narrative  sots  forth  how  they  fared  in  their 
self-imposed  mission  in  defenoe  of  their  “pearl-like  faith.” 

At  4  a.m.  on  27th  December  1884,  Kolakkadan  Kutti  Assail  and 
eleven  other  Mappillas  proceeded  to  tho  house  of  Kannanchori 
Choyi  Kutti,  the  brother  of  the  apostate  K.  Raman  mentioned  in 
the  narrative  of  the  preoeding  outrage,  in  search  of  the  latter,  who, 
fortunately  for  himself,  was  absent.  The  house  is  on  the  river  bank 
within  sight  of  the  barracks  of  the  European  infantry  stationed  at 
Malapuram,  and  is  situated  less  than  half  a  mile  distant  therefrom. 
When  Choyi  Kutti,  hearing  a  noise  at  his  cowshed,  opened  tho  door 
to  ascertain  what  it  was  ho  was  greeted  by  a  volley  from  the  fire¬ 
arms  carried  by  tbe  party.  Two  of  the  shots  took  effeot  on  him 
and  h  e  fell  badly  wounded.  His  son,  a  small  boy,  was  also  wounded. 
The  gang  set  firo  to  tbe  thatched  roof  of  the  house  and  drove  the 
women  and  children  out  of  it.  On  leaving  the  house  in  flames 
they  raised  the  Mussulman  ory  to  prayers.  The  noiso  was  distinctly 
heard  in  the  barraoks,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it  as  firing 
of  guns  at  that  time  was  quite  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  this  oxploit  the  gang  formed  up  and  marohed  right  through 
tho  Malapuram  bazaar,  passing  within  twenty  yards  of  the  police 
station,  and  continued  on  their  course  along  the  Great  Western  road 
(No.  6)  for  a  distance  of  over  eight  miles,  warning  people  wh  on  they 
met  to  get  off  the  road.  A  Brahman  who  failed  to  oomply  with 
this  peremptory  demand,  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  leader  of 
tho  gang  with  a  bullet  from  a  No.  6  gauge  single-barrollod  muzzle¬ 
loading  elephant  rifle1  which  he  carried,  and  received  besides  a 
cut  from  a  heavy  knife  behind  the  ear.  Long  before  they  loft  the 
road  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  they  sent  sundry  messages  to- the 
Officer  commanding,  Malapuram  and  to  the  District  Magistrate  of 
what  they  had  done. 

■  The  rifle  has  “  Samuel  Nock  imenii "  on  tho  look  plate 
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On  reaching  the  21st  mile  4th  fuilong  they  diverged  to  the  north 
into  the  wild  hilly  and  jungly  country  stretching  thonce  to  the 
Beypore  river.  At  the  river  they  halted  o  short  time  to  take  some 
food.  After  doing  this  a  party  of  seven  of  them  proceeded  straight 
across  that  river,  which  was  at  the  time  fordable,  to  the  Hindu 
temple  of  Trikkallur,  lying  in  the  Urngattiri  amsam  of  Ernad 
taluk.  They  halted,  for  a  short,  time  only,  at  tho  Churott  mosque, 
which  lies  about  throe-quarters  of  a  mile  from  tho  tomplc  on  tho 
opposite  bank  of  a  large  paddy  flat. 

The  seven  mon  broke  into  tho  tomplo  and  took  possession  of  it, 
raising  the  Muhammadan  ory  to  prayor,  and  firing  their  guns  out  of 
the  four  windows  of  tho  upper-storoyod  gate-house. 

The  above  occurrences  happened  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  both  the  Special  Assistant  Magistrate  and  the  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Police  quartered  at  Malapuram  were  absent  from  tho 
station.  The  head  constable  of  police  however  put  himself,  as  soon 
as  the  particulars  were  ascertained,  in  communication  with  tho 
Officer  commanding  (Captain  Curtis  of  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry),  and  the  latter  with  a  party-of  his  men  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  gang,  which,  however,  having  had  a  long  start,  was  never 
overtaken,  and  the  detachment  returned  the  same  afternoon  to 
their  barracks. 

The  District  Magistrate  (Mr.  W.  Logan)  and  the  Police  Superin¬ 
tendent  (Major  F.  Hole)  were  at  Calicut  when  the  news  of  the  outrage 
arrived  late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  Hastily  gathering  as 
many  as  possible,  of  the  police  reserve  under  Inspector  Sweeny,  they 
marched  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  Kondotti,  and  before  mid¬ 
night  received  authentic  intelligence  that  t  he  gang  of  fanatics  had 
taken  possession  of  the  temple  at  Trikkallur. 

Hearing  that  the  gang  had  firearms,  the  District  Magistrate  sent 
from  Arilcod,  which  was  readied  in  tho  early  morning  of  28th,  urgent 
requisitions  to  Malapuram  and  Calicut  for  dynamite,  as  it  was  not 
at  all  improbable  that  this  gang  of  fanatics  meant  to  depart  from  the 
tactics  of  their  predecessors  and  to  fight  from  behind  walls  with 
firearms,  instead  of  charging  the  troops  in  the  open  as  had  been  the 
practice  heretofore.  After  events  fully  justified  this  anticipation. 

The  paddy  flat  beneath  the  temple  on  the  east  was  readied  at 
10-30  a.m.,  and  the  Mappilla  inhabitants  of  the  locality  were 
assembled  and  despatched  to  bring  in  the  fanatics  if  possible. 
But  in  this  they  failed  and  only  brought  bade  a  message  to  this 
effect  from  the  fanatics  :  “  K.  Raman  committed  an  offence  worthy 
of  death  by  becoming  an  apostate.  You  not  only  did  not  punish 
him  for  this  offence,  but  you  actually  proposed  to  reward  him  with 
Rs.  1,000  ”  (the  sum  proposed  by  Mr.  Gabon  as  compensation  for 
his  wounds)  “  for  doing  it.  How  could  we  let  him  live  under  such 
circumstances  ?  ”  One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation  had  the 
hardihood  to  remain  behind  when  the  rest  of  the  party  retired  from 
the  temple  and  joined  the  gang  of  fanatics.  They  now  numbered 
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twelve,  tlit;  heart  of  one  of  the  original  party  having  failed  him  when 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  was  reached  in  the  preceding 
afternoon. 

The  fanatics  had  burnt  two  houses  in  the.  neighbourhood  in  the 
mornhw  as  a  warning  to  the  people  that  they  in  list,  be  supplied  with 
provisions.  They  hail  also  caught  and  killed  for  food  a  cow  which 
they  found  near  the  temple. 

The  first  shot  was  tired  by  the  families  shortly  after  the  deputa¬ 
tion  of  Mappillas  retired  from  their  interview  with  the  gang. 

About  2  p.m.  a  party  of  28  men  of  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantw  commanded  bv  Lieutenant  Lay  and  accompanied  by 
Sn wreon-M ai or  Joseph  Heath,1  reached  the  spot  from  Maluptiram. 

to  attack  the  temple  from  the  west,  on  which 
ipen,  whereas  the  direct  route  on  the  cast  side 
it,  owing  to  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground, 
d  be  directed  on  the  building  until  close  rango 
•n  i lien  there  was  no  room  for  more  than  ten 
of  attack.  On  the  west  the  building,  and  in 
particular  tne  uppers! oroyed  gate-house  in  which  it  was  believed 
the  fanatics  meant  to  make  their  stand,  could  be  seen  from  a  distance 
of  over  half  a  mile.  It  was  known  that  the  fanatics  had  but  one 
rifle  in  their  possession,  the  one  already  described  ;  the  rest  of  their 
armament  consisted  of  a  double-barrelled  muzzle-loading  percussion 
gun,  about  14  bore,  by  Westley  Richards,  a  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loading  percussion  musket,  and  two  smooth-bore  muzzle-loading 
percussion  country  guns,  besides  several  heavy  chopping  knives, 
etc.  The  temple,  and  in  particular  the  upper-storeyed  gate-house, 
occupied  a  most  commanding  position  except  on  the  cast,  where  tho 
view  was  obscured  by  trees. 

As  Lieutenant  Day’s  party  came  in  sight  at  a  distance  of  about 
500  yards  the  fanatics  opened  fire  from  the  upper-storcyed  gate¬ 
house  with  their  rifle  throwing  conical  bullets  of  over  three  ounces, 
which,  from  their  ragged  shape  and  high  velocity,  due  to  excessive 
charges  of  English  sporting  gunpowder,  flew  over  the  heads  of  tho 
detachment  with  a  scream  like  that  of  a  small  cannon  ball. 

The  Light  Infantry  assumed  the  attack  formation,  advancing  by 
rushes  of  a  few  yards,  and  having  the  police  in  reserve  behind  them. 
No  casualties  occurred  until  the  military  and  police  had  both 
entered  the  spacious  outer  temple  square  through  the  ruined  western 
gate.  Here  they  found  themselves,  with  massive  bolted  wooden 
doors,  stone  walls,  and  thick  tiled  roofs  separating  them  from  their 
enemies,  who  held  the  spacious  inner  square  and  the  upper-storeyed 
eastern  gate-house. 

But  the  walls  which  sheltered  the  Mappillas  also  afforded  shelter 
to  the  military  and  police,  for  the  fanatics,  not  expecting  the  attack 
from  (he  western  side,  had  only  partially  loopholed  it. 
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As  Lieutenant.  Day  was  reconnoitring  the  building  lie  received 
what  at  the  time  appeared  to  be  a  fatal  wound  from  a  bullet  at  the 
southern  door  of  tlic  inner  square  and  had  to  retire.  And  the 
fanatics  began  to  come  down  from  the  upper-storey  building  into 
the  inner  square  and  to  malm  loopholes  in  the  roof  lor  shots  at 
close  range.  Axes  were  procured,  hut  it  was  soon  found  to  lie  an 
impossible  task  to  break  open  the  massive  doors. 

A  retreat  from  the  outer  square  became  necessary,  and  just  as 
this  critical  operation  had  been  successfully  accomplished  under  a 
brisk  fire,  but  without  casualty,  Lieutenant  t'anlew  of  the  Oxford- 
shires  came  up  shortly  before  sundown  with  US  more  men. 


The  fanatics  had  all  this  while  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from  the  upper- 
storeyed  building  anil  the  western  doorway  of  the  inner  square,  and 
numerous  very  narrow  escapes  from  their  bullets  had  occurred. 


The  reinforcement  enabled  Lieutenant  Cardcw  to  guard  during 
the  night  two  of  the  four  gates  leading  through  the  walls  of  the 
outer  square  of  the  temple,  and  the  charge  of  a  third,  the  eastern 
one,  was  taken  by  the  police  reserve.  The  southern  gate  was  left 
unguarded  during  the  night.  This  fact  was  probably  not  known 
to  the  Mappilhis  in  the  temple  nor  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood, 
several  of  whom,  armed  with  guns,  luul  been  seen  suspiciously 
hanging  on  the  flank  of  Lieutenant  Hay  \s  detachment  as  it  marched 
up  to  the  temple,  and  from  others  ol  whom  then*  came  defiantly  at 
intervals  across  the  intervening  paddy  flat  a  wild  Muhammadan 
call  to  prayers  during  all  the  time  that  the  musketry  was  playing 
in  the  temple  front,  in  sympathetic  response  to  similar  cries  raised 
by  the  fanatics  in  the  temple.  Two  men  unarmed  attempted  to  pass 
into  the  temple  during  the  night,  but  were  stopped  by  the  sentries. 
It  is  certain,  judging  from  previous  experience,  that  recruits  would 
have  joined  tin?  gang  in  large  numbers  during  the  night  had  these 
precautions  not  been  taken. 


Captain  Curtis  arrived  during  the  night  with  some  dynamite,  and 
Mr.  Twigg,  the  Special  Assistant  Magistrate,  who  had  travelled  all 
the  way  from  Madras  after  receiving  news  of  Iho  outbreak,  also 
arrived  in  the  early  morning. 

The  Mappillas  had  been  busy  lonpholing  the  western  side  of  the 
temple  during  the  night,  and  at  the  first  dawn,  as  the  party  of  six 
officers  stood  closely  together  in  a  group  talking,  the  first  shot 
from  the  new  loopholes  in  the  temple  was  (ired,  and  the  bullet  from 
an  overloaded  gnu  fortunately  whistled  harmlessly  over  their 
heads. 

The  means  of  getting  access  to  the  temple  had  now  arrived,  but 
a  difficulty  which  had  not  been  foreseen  occurred,  for  no  one  present 
knew  how  to  handle  the  explosive.  And  those  who  eventually 
prepared  the  cartridges  had  never  ovi  n  seen  the  explosive  before.  A 
series  of  experiments  were  made  separately  first  with  fuse,  then  with 
fuse  and  detonator,  and  finally  with  fuse  detonator  and  cartridge. 
The  experiments  being  successful,  about  twenty-five  cartridges  were 
tied  together  and  enveloped  in  a  thick  coating  of  wet  clay'. 
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Just  as  these  preparations  were  being  made,  Captain  Heron 
Maxwell  arrived  from  Calicut  with  Surgeon  Cusack  and  50  men  of 
the  Royal  Fusiliers. 

The  troops  and  police  were  then  divided  into  three  parties  ;  the 
larger  number,  including  nearly  all  the  police,  were  posted  at  every 
available  spot  round  the  ruined  outer  wall  of  the  temple  to  fire 
upon  the  upper-storeyed  gate-house  and  all  the  loopholes  m  the 
doors  and  roof  of  the  north-west  and  south  sides  of  the  inner  square. 
Another  but  very  small  party  of  picked  men  were  told  off  to  line 
the  few  practicable  places  in  the  ruined  wall  on  the  cast  side.  A  tlin  d 
party  was  held  ready  to  receive  the  fanatics  with  the  bayonet  it 
they  charged  out. 

These  arrangements  having  been  completed,  a  brisk  fire  was 
opened  on  the  north-west  and  south  sides  against  the  loopholcd 
doors  and  roof  of  the  inner  square.  And  when  the  firing  ceased 
Private  Barrett  of  the  Oxfordshire*  ran  up  to  the  western  door  of 
the  inner  square  and  placed  a  dynamite  cartridge  on  the  sill.  The 
fuse  went  out ;  a  second  cartridge  was  brought  and  placed  in  like 
manner  beside  the  first  one. 


After  an  interval  which  seemed  an  age  to  those  waiting  for  the 
result,  a  loud  report  shook  the  ground,  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  rose  from  the  doorway,  and  when  this  cleared  away  it  was 
seen  that  the  dynamite*  cartridges  had  successfully  done  their  work 
by  blowing  in  the  door  and  displacing  the  beams  with  which  the 
fanatics  had  strengthened  it  inside.  Another  five  pound  cartridge 
had  subsequently  to  be  used  to  clear  away  the  wreck. 


After  this  the  taking  of  the  stronghold  was  only  a  matter  ol  time. 
But  it  was  not  accomplished  without  further  bloodshed.  Private 
Miles,  one  of  the  steadiest  shots  in  the  Oxfordshire  detachment,  had 
been  told  off  as  one  of  the  marksmen  at  the  eastern  gate  to  protect 
Private  Rolfe  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  who  laid  the  dynamite  charge 
at  the  eastern  door.  Rolfe  had  laid  one  charge,  but  the  fuse  had 
gone  out.  Milos  was  peering  through  some  bushes  growing  on  the 
ruined  outer  wall  with  his  head  only  exposed,  when  a  fanatic  shot 
him  dead  from  one  of  the  loopholes  in  the.  upper-storeyed  gate¬ 
house.  Rolfe,  nothing  daunted,  successfully  laid  the  second  charge 
in  spite  of  a  brisk  fire  from  the  fanatics  and  smashed  in  the  eastern 


The  north  door  was  next  destroyed,  and  a  cross-fire  poured 
through  the  north  and  west  doors  drove  the  fanatics  in  the  inner 
square  up  into  the  upper-storeyed  building. 


Their  determination  to  resist;  desperately  to  the  end  was  remark¬ 
able.  They  had  a  bullet-proof  parapet  extending  to  a  height  of 
nearly  thirty  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  upper-storeyed  room  in 
which  they'  were  now  all  gathered.  By  lying  or  even  kneeling 
behind  this,  they  were  absolutely  safo  from  injury  from  the  bullets, 
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which  crashed  through  the  broad  wooden  planks  which  closed  in  the 
room  on  all  sides  above  this  thirty  inch  parapet.  In  the  interstices 
between  these  planks  loopholes  had  been  cut.  Each  fanatic  took 
his  turn  to  fire  at  the  military  and  police  sharp-shooters  lining  the 
outer  wall.  As  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  was  seen  protruded  from  the 
loophole  and  in  act  to  fire,  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  marksmen 
lining  the  ruined  outer  wall,  fired  a  volley  at  the.  spot,  and  some  of 
their  bullets  crashing  through  the  wooden  planks,  hit  the  fanatic 
in  several  parts  of  his  body  simultaneously,  but  usually  in  the  head 
or  throat  or  chest.  It  was  thus  that  they  all  died  one  by  one. 

As  their  fire  slackened  the  interior  of  the  temple  was  gradually 
occupied  by  the  military  and  police,  and  the  last  dynamite  cartridge 
was  used  to  blow  open  the  massive  trap-door  giving  access  to  the 
upper-storeyed  gate-house  room  where  the  final  stand  was  made. 

Of  the  twelve  fanatics,  tluee  were  still  alive,  but  two  of  them 
were  speechless  and  died  immediately  ;  the  third  man  lived  about 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  casualties  among  the  military  wero  one  private  killed  and 
one  officer  (Lieutenant  Day)  and  one  private  wounded.  It  is 
marvellous  that  the  casualties  were  so  few  in  number,  considering 
that  the  fanatics  were  afterwards  estimated  to  have  fired  not  leas 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  shots  at  the  party  of  order. 

This  serious  outbreak  was  followed  by  several  other  small  affairs, 
all  pointing  to  the  existence  of  widespread  excitement  and  fanatical 
zeal,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here. 

The  Soudanese  Mahdi  was  at  this  time  (January-April  1885) 
occupying  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  One  fanatical  teacher 
at  least  selected  his  exploits  for  the  theme  of  many  exciting  dis¬ 
courses,  and  a  mysterious  Hungarian  stranger,  under  the  guise  of 
a  priest,  who  admitted  that  lie  had  known  Oliver  Pain,  the  Soudanese 
Mahdi’s  Frenchman,  made  his  appearance  shortly  afterwards  at 
Cochin. 

The  risks  run  by  the  party  employed  in  suppressing  the  Trikkal- 
lur  gang  from  the  firearms  used  by  the  fanatics  made  the  Govern¬ 
ment  decide  to  disarm  three  taluks  of  the  district  (Calicut,  Ernad 
and  Walluvanad).  And  this  ticklish  operation  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  excited  state  of  the  Mappilla  community  at  the  time,  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  in  the  month  of  February  1885  by  the  district 
officers.  It  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  population  of  the 
tracts  in  which  the  order  was  enforced. 

Five  disarming  parties  were  organized,  each  in  charge  of  a 
Magistrate  with  a  police  officer  to  assist  him.  To  each  party  were 
attached  a  havildar’s  guard  of  sepoys  and  a  head  constable’s  party 
of  the  Police  Reserve  of  the  district.  Troops  furnished  by  the 
12th  Regiment  were  imported  by  rail,  and  stationed  at  all  the 
important  centres,  and  a  considerable  body  of  European  troops 
furnished  by  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  was  located  at  Mala- 
puram  and  Calicut-,  in  the  heart  of  the  country  to  be  disarmed 
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ready  to  act  in  any  direction  in  which  their  sendees  might  be 
requited.  p  ian  0f  the  operations  was  to  start  from  a 

common  centre  the  country  lying 
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and,  bv  sweeping  clean  all  amsams  lying  in  tic  ,, 

flanks  of  the  several  disarming  parties,  to 

three  of  the  disarming  parties  on  the  eountiv  ulnae  0  ° 

rebels  was  originally  recruited.” 

The  military  and  other  preparations  were  kept  secret  up  to  the 
very  last  moment,  until  in  fact,  the  troops  (brought  by  rad  from 
Sire)  wore  at  their  appointed  stations.  ”  Tim  sudden  - 
descent  of  the  troops,  their  swift  and  sudden  seizure  and  tirni  hold 
of  all  the  important  places,  the  sudden  and  widespread  issue  of  the 
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The  allusion  to  the  failure  of  the  toiograph  line  relates  to  a 
curious  coincidence  which  happened,  on  the  very  clay  10th  Jlehru- 
ary)  on  which  the  troop*  a, rived  in  tho  district.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  communication  between  (.'about  and  Malapuram  was 
suddenly  interrupted  ;  it  was  known  that  some  people  in  Calicut 
had  been  discussing  the  otl’oct  winch  an  mtomipiion  to  tho  wires 
would  have  had  on  the  outbreak  of  December  1884.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  tho  ini  (irruption  might  have  boon  caused  by  design, 
and  in  any  case  the  necessity  for  a  substitute  made  itsoli  stiongly 
felt  Signalling  parties  were  accordingly  organised  Iho  Urot  lull 
(1,573  feet)  noai  Malapuram  was  occupied  in  force  by  «  signalling 
narty  of  tho  Oxfordshire*,  who  communicated  by  holm  by  day  and 
bv  lamp  at  night  with  the  General  Officer  Commanding  at  Calicut,, 
22  milos  ;  with  Malapuram,  whore  the  bulk  ot  the  European  loreo 
was  stationed,  5  miles  ;  and  with  tho  District,  Magistrate’s  dis¬ 
arming  camp,  as  it  moved  to  its  various  disarming  stations,  namoJy, 
Manjori.  8  milos;  Pandikad.  10  miles;  VVamlur,  17  miles;  and 
Arildsod,  10  n  ” 
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The  number  of  arms  of  all  kinds  colloctod 
namely,  17,295,  of  which  no  less  than  7,503  were  til 
Id  nds. 

A  marked  change  for  the  bettor  was  immediately  per  ceived  in 
the  "demeanour  of  the  people  of  the  disarmed  tracts  directly  those 
operations  wore  brought  to  a  closo. 
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But  tlie  people  of  the  neighbouring  taluk  of  Ponnani  were  the 
next  to  botake  thomselves  to  acts  of  violence. 

During  tho  night  of  1st  May  1885  a  gang  of  Mappillas,  consisting 
of  T.  V.  Virankutti  and  cloven  others,  broke  open  tho  house  of  a 
Clierainan  (slave  caste)  called  Kutti  Kariyan,  and  murdered  him 
and  his  wife  and  four  of  thoir  children,  and  sot  firo  to  tho  houso  and 
a  neighbouring  temple.  Tho  victim  had  become  a  convert  to  Islam 
many  years  previously,  and  had  revorted  to  his  original  roligion 
fourteen  years  ago.  The  Mappillas  of  the  neighbourhood  had  boon 
in  the  habit  of  taunting  him  with  his  lapse  from  Islam,  and  ho  in 
his  turn  had  made  free  use  of  his  tongue  in  rotiuning  thoir  taunts. 

After  effecting  tho  mmdors,  tho  gang,  who  had  one  gun  with 
them,  proceeded  to  a  polico  station  (Kalpakanchori)  with  a  view  to 
holp  themselves  to  the  police  arms,  but  finding  that  guarded,  they 
struck  a  coarse  northwards  towards  tho  Urot  hill  near  Malapuram, 
just  abovementioned,  with  tho  a  vowed  intention  of  thoro  taking 
post  in  a  small  Hindu  torn  pie  on  the  summit  of  it.  But  want  of 
water  compelled  them  to  descend  tho  hill  on  tho  west,  and  the 
attitude  of  their  co-religionists  in  that  part  of  tho  country,  which 
had  just  been  disarmed,  being  unfriendly,  they  retreated  (luring 
tho  iv-ght  of  I  lie  2nd  May  to  thoir  own  country  side,  and  in  tho  early 
morning  of  the  3id  they  seized  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Nambutiri 
Brahman,  landlord  of  Ponmundam  amsaiu,  in  the  Ponnani  taluk. 

On  tho  afternoon  of  that  day  they  wore  thoro  attacked  by  a 
party  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers  from  Malapuram  under  Captain 
Logan,  accompanied  by  the  Special  Assistant  Magistrate  Mr.  Twigg. 
They  opened  fire  from  a  window  in  t-hc  third  or  to}}  storey  of  the 
house  at  the  military,  and  wounded  four  of  tho  men  ;  upon  this  tho 
firo  was  returned,  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  tho  fow  shots 
poured  in  at  the  windows  of  the  room  to  silence  tho  tire  killed  all 
twelve  persons.  Three,  including  a  child,  had  joined  the  gang  in 
place  of  throe  men  whose  courage  bad  failed  thorn,  and  who  had 
deserted  diming  the  night.  Thoir  determination  to  bo  slain  was 
perhaps  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Trikkallur  gang,  and  thoy 
adopted  similar  tactics  in  trusting  to  their  firearm  to  do  damage  to 
thoir  opponents. 

Tho  disarming  of  tho  Ponnani  taluk  was  next  ordorod  by  the 
Government.  And  this  operation  was  also  successfully  carried  1 
out  by  the  district  officers  in  June  1885,  on  the  same  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  in  tho  previous  February.  One  company  of  tho 
2nd  Battalion  South  Wales  Borderers  was  brought  by  rail  from 
Madras  and  stationed  at  VettaLtpudiangadi,  whero  it  remained 
during  the  disarming  operations. 

Op,  the  morning  of  11th  August  1885  a  Mappilla  named  Unni 
Mamrnad  onteied  tho  houso  of  Krishna  Pisharodi,  roforied  to  in  tho 
account  of  tho  outrage  of  9th  September  1880,  under  the  pretence 
of  buying  paddy.  The  Pisharodi  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  having 
'  Anns  collected  3,300,  of  which  1,010  wore  Qrearms. 
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an  oil-bath.  The  MappiUa  slipped  past  the  attendants,  and  with 
one  blow  of  a  hatchet  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  ho  infliotod 
a  mortal  wound  ou  the  recumbent  Pisharodi’s  head.  Ho  was 
immediately  seizod  and  disarmed,  and  was,  aftor  trial  in  the  usual 
course,  eventually  hanged.  He  thus  missed  the  martyr’s  fate 
whioh'he  repeatedly,  during  his  examinations,  avowed  to  have 
been  tho  mainspring  of  his  actions.  But  the  real  fact  was  that  the 
man  slain  was  what  would  have  been  oallod  in  Ireland  a  “  land- 
grabber,”  and  the  persons  (Mappillas)  for  whose  lands  he  was 
intriguing  set  up  Unui  Mammad  to  commit  the  murder. 

This  closes  the  narrative  up  to  date  of  these  fanatical  outrages, 
which  have  been  a  special  feature  in  the  district  administration 
during  the  last  half  century.  And  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
policy  of  repression  advocated  by  Mr.  Strange  has  signally  failod  to 
fulfil  what  was  expected  of  it. 

Fanaticism  of  this  violent  type  flourishes  only  upon  sterile  soil. 
When  the  peoplo  are  poor  1  and  discontented,  it  flourishes  apaoe 
like  other  crimes  of  violence.  Tho  grievous  insecurity  to  which  tho 
working  ryots  are  exposed  by  the  existing  system  of  landed  tenures 
is  undoubtedly  largely  to  blame  for  tho  impoverished  and  dis¬ 
contented  state  of  tho  peasantry,  and  a  measure  to  protect  the  work¬ 
ing  ryot,  of  whatever  class,  is  the  moans  which  seems  to  commend 
itself  the  most  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  With 
settled  homesteads  and  an  assured  income  to  all  who  are  thrifty 
and  industrious — and  in  these  respects  the  Mappillas  surpass  all 
other  classes— it  is  certain  that  fanaticism  would  die  a  natural 
death. 

Education  is  looked  to  by  many  as  an  oqually  certain  means  to 
the  same  end,  but  starving  people  are  not  easily  taught,  and,  if 
taught,  it  would  only  lead  to  their  adopting  more  effectual  mea¬ 
sures  to  obtain  for  themselves  that  security  and  oomfort  in  their 
homesteads  which  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  grant  at  once.  With 
increasing  comfort  at  home,  an  increasing  demand  for  education 
would  cortainly  spring  up.  Without  oomfort,  and  with  education, 
discontent  would  oidy  bo  increased. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Malabar 
district  of  the  present  day  is  made  up— 

First — of  tho  “  Province,  of  Malabar,”  the  government  of 
which  was  fixed  by  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  the 
Joint  Bengal  and  Bombay  Commission,  on  tho  18th  March  1793, 
Secondly — of  tho  Dutch  possessions  of  the  town  of  Cochin  and 
its  outlying  pattams,  and  of  Tangasseri,  which  were  acquired  on 
20th  October  1795,  and 

Thirdly — of  the  district  of  Wynad,  acquired  at  tho  end  of  the- 
last  Mysore  war  on  the  22nd  June  1799. 

1  That  they  are  both  -poor  and  discontented  Mr.  Logan’s  Special  Commission 
Conclusively  proved. 
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Few  changes  except  tlie  restitutions  already  described  to  the 
French  have  occurred  in  its  limits  since  that  last  event  happened. 
In  1830  the  Nilgiri  plateau  was  attached  to  Malabar,  and  its  precise 
limits  as  a  “separate  charge”  were  defined1  in  1836.  In  1843 
the  Nilgiris  were  transferred  1  to  Coimbatore,  leaving  to  Malabar 
the  range  of  the  Kundalis.  In  1860  the  Kundahs  were  also  trans¬ 
ferred  1  to  Coimbatore  and  “  a  small  nook  of  land  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Moyar  river  and  its  western  tributary  on  the  confines  of  the 
Mysore  territory  ”  was  at  the  same  time  transferred  from  Coim¬ 
batore  to  Malabar.  On  (ith  October  1870  an  interchange  1  of  some 
small  bits  of  land  in  the  Walluvanad  and  Poimani  taluks  took  place 
between  Malabar  and  the  Cochin  State.  In  1873  “  the  tract 
known  as  Outckterlony  valley”  was  transferred 8  from  Malabar 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nilgiris.  And 
finally  the  three  amsams  of  South-east  Wynad— Nainbolakod, 
Cherankod,  and  Munnanad— were  in  like  manner  also  transferred  * 
to  the  Nilgiri  district  from  and  after  31st  March  1877. 

The  Collector3  and  District.  Magistrate  lias  political,  revenue,  and 
magisterial  authority  over  the  whole  of  these  territories,  except  in 
regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  outlying  bits  of  territory  at  Anjengo 
and  Tangasseri,  which  are  leased1  for  terms  of  five  years  to  the 
State  of  Travancore,  and  in  regard  to  the  territories  of  Ali  Raja 
of  Cannanore,  comprising  the  kirar  limits  at  C’annanore  and  the 
Laccadive  Islands  of  Agatti,  Kavaratti,  Androth,  Kalpeni,  and 
Minicoy.  The  Collector  and  District  Magistrate  has  ordinarily b 
only  magisterial  jurisdiction  over  the  kirar  limits  of  the  mainland, 
while  the  Raja  collects  the  revenue  there  and  exercises  full  authority 
over  the  islanders. 


■aatics,  eto.,  ii.  CCI.XXVII,  C 
■unties,  etc.,  ii.  CCI.XXXIV, 
Appondix  XIV  will  he  four 


■eat its,  etc.,  i TcCLXX'k VI , 
icfi  1877  tho  islands  havo. 
me  duo  by  the  Raja,  and  the 
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The  unit  of  the  Hindu  social  system  was  the  family,  not  the 
individual. 

An  association  of  families  formed  a  body  corporate,  as,  for 
example,  the  gramam  (village)  among  the  Brahmans,  the  tara 
(foundation,  street,  village)  among  the  ISayars,  the  churl  (assemblage, 
village,  street)  among  the  'l'iyar  (Cingalese,  Islanders)  and  other 
foreigners. 


These  guilds  or  corporate  bodies  had  each  distinct  functions  1  to 
perform  in  the  body  politic,  and  those  functions  were  in  old  times 
strictly  hereditary. 


—  In  their  administration  of  the  land  the  Hindus  seem  to  have  made 
no  exception  to  the  rule  governing  their  social  organisation.  The 
chief  agricultural  class  appears  to  have  been  the  V eUalar ,2  the  water 
rulers,  that  is,  tire  irrigators.  To  them  was  given  the  duty3 
(Icaranmei  or  kamyma)  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  paddy  or  rice  fields.  The  Tiyar  or  Islanders 
who,  it  is  said,  came  from  the  south  (Ceylon),  bringing  with  them 
the  southern  tree,  that  is,  the  oocoanut  (Tevgnga  or  Tengnga 4  or 
Tcngayi),  were  appointed  the  planters  of  the  body  politic.  These 
two  guilds  seems  to  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  as  indeed  they  do  down  to  the  present  day  if  the  Nayars, 
who  have  been  classed  4  as  belonging  to  the  protector  and  governing 
classes,  be  relegated  to  the  agricultural  class  to  which  they  appear 
to  have  originally6  belonged,  and  to  which  as  matter  of  fact  they 
belong  at  the  present  time. 


*  Conf.  p.  112. 

1  Conf.  pp.  1 10-12.  So  common  became  tho  use  of  this  word  and  its  derivatives 
that  karalar  camo  to  signify  in  time  husbandmen,  or  plouglimon, 

*  From  Tekku  =  south  and  kay  =  fruit. 

1  Pago  114. 

*  Tho  tradition  is  strong  that  Korala  was  conquered  by  Chola  and  Pandya 
V  titulars. 
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Why  the  Nayars  have  been  classed  in  the  protecting  or  governing 
class  has  already  been  explained.1 

The  Nayars  were,  as  the  Keralol patti 2  expressly  says,  the  people 
of  “  the  eye,”  “  the  hand,”  and  “  the  order,”  and  it  was  their 
duty  “  to  prevent  the  rights  from  being  curtailed  or  suffered  to  fall 
into  disuse.”  So  that  they  had  as  a  guild  higher  functions  in  the 
body  politic  than  merely  ploughing  the  ricc-ficlds  and  controlling 
the  irrigated  lands. 

What  these  higher  functions  were  has  already  also  been  more 
than  once  alluded  to.  They  were  probably  the  holders  of  the 
“  sharing-staff  ”  3  of  office  and  they  wore  also  supervisors  (kartukkar)-, 
and  as  kanam  or  the  supervision  right  is  the  name4  applied  to  one 
of  the  commonest  tenures  at  the  present  day,  it  is  essential  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  Malayali  land  tenures  that  the  original 
idea  attached  to  the  word  kanam  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 


It  is  unfortunate,  under  such  circumstances,  that  so  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  early  use  of  this  word  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  It  occurs 
twice  in  deed  No.  3  and  once  in  deed  No.  4,  Appendix  XII.  In 
the  two  first  instances  Dr.  Gundert  has  translated  it  as  “  right  ” 
and  in  the  last  as  “  possession  ”  or  (with  some  hesitation)  as 
“  mortgage.” 

In  considering  its  meaning  it  is  well  to  notice  in  the  first  place 
that  the  word  itself — kanam — comes  from  the  Dravidian  verb 
kanuku  (=to  see,  or  to  be  seen),  and  the  root  from  which  that  verb 
is  derived  is  kan  (=  the  eye). 

Now  to  the  Nayars  as  a  caste  belonged  the  duty  of  supervision 
(literally,  “  the  eye  ”)  as  the  Keralolpatti  expressly  says,  so  that 
kanam  in  its  original  sense  seems  to  have  denoted  this  function  of 
theirs  in  the  body  politic. 


And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  in  this  sense  and  not  as 
either  “possession”  or  “mortage”  that  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  deed  No.  4,  Appendix  XII.  The  phrase  in  which  it  there  occurs 
runs  as  follows  : — “  The  purchase  of  this  domain  of  the  Padarar 
with  all  that  belongs  to  it  lias  been  then  made  by  the  Ruler  of 
Cheranadu  and  his  Officers,  and  the  image  of  the  God  of  the  Padarar 
with  their  sovereignty  has  been  subjected  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and 
is  kanam  held  under  the  king.”  The  Six  Hundred  were  the  heads 
of  the  Nayar  militia  of  the  nad,  tire  karnavar  (elders  or  managers) 
of  the  families  of  authority — Taravads 5 — in  the  laras  (Nayar 


1  Pages  111,  112,  114  and  116. 

»  Con],  p.  132,  133. 

*  Varakol — Dood  3,  Appondix  XII. 

1  This  is  however  only  a  very  modern  use  of  tho  name.  Tho  proper  name  for  the 
tonuro ie  given  correctly  in  Mr.  Graeme's  Glossary  (Appendix  XIII),  namely,  Pat-tola, 
or  Phttamola.  The  Kanakkaran  was  in  fact,  as  assorted  in  those  pagos,  the  person 
responsible  to  the  ruling  authority  the  (pad)  for  tho  ancient  land  revenue  assessment 
(pattam).  This  inodorn  uso  of  tho  word  kanam  ns  applied  to  tho  tenure  has  tended 
not  a  little  to  obscure  tho  facts — seo  foot-note  No.  1,  to  Deed  57,  Appendix  XII. 

b  From  Tara  (  =*  Nayar  village)  and  padu  (  »  authority). 
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villages)  constituting  the  nad  (county).  The  Nayar  guild  were 
in  short  constituted  the  supervisors  ( kanaklcarar )  of  this  domain 
purchased  from  the  Padarar. 


But  what  was  this  supervision  duty  or  right  (hmum)  ?  Clause  (i) 
of  deed  No.  3,  Appendix  XII,  proves  conclusively  that  the  Kan, 
(shepherd,  King)  and  the  Pati  (Lord,  Master)  had  shares  of  the 
produce  due  to  them  as  the  persons  of  authority  in  the  land.  And 
the  specific  words  used  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.  to  denote  these 
shares  have  probably  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  are  still  in 
common  use  in  a  contracted  form  as  put-lam.  For  patt-am  seems 
to  be  a  compound  word  signifying  the  padu  (=authority’s)  varam 
(  =  share)  and  it  was  perhaps  used  in  its  uncontracted  form  in  this 
clause  of  deed  3.  The  exact  words  of  the  clause  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  appendix.  To  make  the  matter  clear,  the  translation 
is  here  given: — “*  *  *  that  Anjuvannam1  and  Manigramam* 

protect  the  citizens  in  every  coming  generation,  that  in  the  space 
within  the  four  gates  and  on  the  spot  where  land  for  sale 8  (or 
“  under  prohibition  ”3)  is  given  in  trust 1  the  Palace  (or  supreme 
Government)  having  received  the  King’s  tithe,  Anjuvannam  5  and 
Manigramma  6  receive  the  Lord’s  title.”  In  respect  to  the  lands 
referred  to  in  this  deed  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  in 
their  corporate  capacities  had  conferred  on  them  the  chief  function 
in  the  State  usually  performed  by  the  Six  Hundred  Nayars,  viz., 
Protection.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  from  clause  (x),  they  were 
specifically  associated  with  the  local  Six  Hundred  in  that  function. 
It  is  peculiarly  significant  therefore  that  to  them  also  should  have 
been  assigned  the  Pati  (  =  Lord’s)  tithe  or  share  of  produce.  For  it 
follows  that  this  share  of  produce  did  ordinarily  at  that  time  go 
cither  to  the  Six  Hundred  or  to  the  Patis  (  =  Lords)  of  the 
Six  Hundred.  In  fact  the  other  function  appertaining  to  the 
Six  Hundred,  namely,  kanam  (  —  supervision),  appears  to  have 
been  the  function  of  giving  the  land  in  trust  to  the  proper  workers 
in  the  body  politic  and  of  gathering  from  them  in  due  course  the 
shares  of  produce  due  to  the  persons  in  authority.  The  Nayars 
were  no  doubt  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  (as  they 
still  are)  protecting  all  rights,  suffering  none  to  fall  into  disuse, 
and  at  the  same  time  supervising  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and 
collecting  the  kon  or  king’s  share  of  the  produce — the  public  land- 
revenue  in  fact. 


If  this  reasoning  be  accepted  it  brings  the  Malayali  land  tenures 
very  appreciably  nearer  to  those  prevailing  in  the  rest  of  India, 
for  it  has,  up  to  very  recent  years,  been  a  matter  of  accepted  belief 
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with  the  British  authorities  that,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Mysorean 
Mussulmans,  there  was  no  public  land  revenue  in  Malabar.  The 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  were,  and  with  good  show  of 
reason,  very7  sceptical 1  on  the  point.  The  above  facts  seem  to 
afford  the  clue  to  all  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  has  prevailed. 
There  was  a  public  land  revenue  in  Malabar  originally,  just  as  in 
every  other  Indian  province,  but  with  the  extinction  of  the  supremo 
kon  or  king  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.  the  share  of  produce  due  to 
him  did  not  pass  to  those  (the  present  Rajas)  who  supplied  in  somo 
measures  his  place,  but  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people— the  Nnyars, 
the  Six  Hundreds — with  whom,  in  their  corporate  capacities  all 
power  rested. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Malayali  land  tenures  aright  it  is 
therefore  first  of  all  necessary  to  realise  the  fundamental  idea 
that  certain  castes  or  classes  in  the  state  were  told  off  to  the  work 
of  cultivation,  and  the  land  was  made  over  to  them  intrust  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  trust  that  the  shares  of  produce  due  to  the  persons 
in  authority  should  be  faithfully  surrendered. 

The  next  most  important  point  to  keep  in  remembrance  in 
regard  to  Malayali  tenures  is  the  fact  that  from  the  earliest  times 
(about  700  A.I).  the  date  of  deed  No.  1,  Appendix  XII)  grants  of 
land  by  the  ruling  power  were  customary,  and  what  those  grants 
conveyed  requires  to  be  examined  attentively. 

In  the  first  place  the  grants  were  of  a  hereditary  character, 
This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  earliest  deeds  (Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Appen¬ 
dix  XII).  The  distinctive  phrase  used  was  peru.  It  occurs  in 
various  combinations.  Viduper ,  Atm.iperu,  Attipeltola, 2  Pernmar- 
tham,  Epperpettatu,  etc.  Peru  itself  is  the  verbal  noun  of  the  verb 
peruka  (  =  to  bring  forth),  and  it  means  birth.  The  word  has 
fallen  into  disuse  of  recent  years,  and  it  has  been  supplanted  by 
its  Sanskrit  equivalent  janmam,  which,  coming  from  the  root  jan, 
also  signifies  birth.  Both  words  when  applied  in  speaking  of  land 
tenures  conveyed  the  idea  of  hereditary  grants. 

In  the  next  place  these  grants  have  almost  invariably  been  made 
with  -water}  The  earliest  exception  to  this  rule  is,  curiously 
enough,  the  earliest  deed  of  all,  the  Jews’  deed  (No.  1).  It  has 
already  been  remarked*  that  the  Vedic  Brahman  factions  were 
not  cited  as  witnesses  to  this  deed,  although  only  a  few  years  later 
they  were  witnesses  to  the  Christians’  deed  (No.  2,  Appendix  XII). 
In  deeds  Nos.  35  and  38,  Appendix  XII,  two  other  exceptions  .  to 
this  rule  occur  ;  moreover  it  has  already  also  been  said0  that  tho 
Vedic  Brahmans  in  their  passage  southwards  spread  abroad  their 
influence  chiefly  by  claiming  for  themselves  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  compel  the  gods  to  do  their  will  bv  reason  of  sacrifices  conducted 

‘  Pai  n.  240  of  Section  (B)  of  this  chapter. 

>  Peru  infloctod  bocomes  perm,  the  two  rr  shaving  the  force  of  tt. 

1  Conf.  pp.  221,  260. 

•  Pago  271. 

*  Page  260. 
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in  sonorous  Sanskrit,  and  in  particular  they  claimed  the  power  to 
secure  benefits  in  the  next  world  for  their  devotees  by  (insuring 
for  them  and  their  deccasod  ancestors  an  easy  passage  into  the 
Heaven  of  Indra.  The  deeds  of  the  various  dynasties  there  cited 
afford  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  in  the  grants  of  land  conferred 
on  the  Brahmans  in  return  for  their  services  the  act  of  giving  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  or  preceded  by  “  libations  of 
water,”  by  “  pouring  of  water,”  by  “  copious  libations  of  water,” 
“  with  water  in  hand,”  with  the  pouring  of  “  water  out  of  a  beautiful 
golden  water-pot,”  etc.  In  twenty-five  of  these  deeds  casually 
observed  and  extending  from  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.  down 
to  tho  year  1339-40  A.  I).  the  omission  to  mention  a  libation  of 
water  as  accompanying  a  grant  of  land  to  these  Vedic  Brahmans 
occurs  only  once.  In  that  solitary  instance  however — a  deed  of  the 
Kashtrakuta  king  Karka  III  in  A. I).  972 — 73 — the  grant  is  as 
usual  made  “  in  order  to  increase  the  religious  merit  and  the  fame 
of  (my)  parents  and  of  myself.”  Several  preceding  Raslitrakuta 
grants  contain  tho  phrase,  so  that  the  instance  in  question  seems 
merely  to  he  the  exception  proving  the  rule.  It  is  hard  to  resist 
the  conclusions  therefore  that,  ns  the  notes  to  deeds  Nos.  2  and  38 
set  forth,  the  customary  libation  1  of  water  in  making  a  hereditary 
grant  of  land  in  Malabar  was  introduced  by  the  Vedic  Brahmans 
about  the  beginning  of  the.  eighth  century  A.D.,  and  that  in  parts 
of  the  district,  whore  the  influence  of  that  caste  was  but  small, 
this  incident  in  a  grant  or  sale  of  hereditary  land  did  not  obtain 
currency  down  to  quite  recent  years. 

In  regard  to  the  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
'of  all,  the  sharing  of  the  produce  in  these  hereditary  holdings, 
much  has  already  2  been  said.  And  it  is  needless  to  say  more  here 
than  that  all  the  Stale  functionaries  employed  had  well-defined 
shares  of  the  produce  set  apart  for  them.  The  Icon,  or  king,  had 
his  share.  The  pati  or  overlord  (the  hereditary  grantee  apparently 
if  there  chanced  to  be  one)  had  likewise  a  share.  And  if  there 
was  no  such  pati  or  hereditary  grantee  then  it  seems  his  share 
went  to  the  general  body  of  protectors  and  supervisors — the  “  Six 
Hundred,”  the  Nayar  guild,  the  Kanakkar. 

But  when  the  reign  of  the  Perumals  came  suddenly  to  an  end  in 
8215  A.D.  in  tho  manner  indicated  in  the  historical  chapter,  their 
(the  Icon’s)  share  of  the  produce  was,  in  Malabar  at  least,  certainly 
not  passed  on  to  the  chieftains  who  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
Perumals’  place. 
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It  was  probably  different  in  Cochin— the  territory  left  to  and 
still  ruled  by  the  last  Perumal’s  heirs— and  in  that  territory  the 
lnupra  1  (the  3  paras  2  per  10  paras  of  produce  in  wet  lands)  and  the 
Ellukkonnu i  (the  1  in  8  of  produce  in  gardens)  do  probably  still 
represent  what  was  the  Icon’s  share,  or  in  other  words  the  public 
land  revenue  of  the  State. 

This  holds  true  also  of  the  Cochin  territory  usurped  by  the 
Travancoro  Maharajas  in  the  eighteenth  century  A.D.  and  perhaps 
also  of  their  other  territories  further  south. 

But  in  Malabar  it  seems  to  have  been  very  different,  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  public  land  revenue  originally  in  Malabar 
hns  been  accepted  until  very  recent  years  as  correct. 

It  is  certain  that,  with  two  trifling  exceptions  which  are  fully 
explained  in  the  next  section,  none  of  the  Malayali  chieftains  were 
levying  a  regular  land  revenue  when  the  Muhammadan  invasion 
occurred  in  1766  A.D.  As  the  Court  of  Directors  [jointed3  out, 
these  chieftains  certainly  had  revenues  from  then-  demesne  lands, 

.  but  from  the  lands  of  the  bull;  of  those  subject  to  them  they  certainly 
levied  nothing.  The  chieftains  were  hereditary  holders  ( Janmis ) 
of  the  lands  from  which  they  derived  a  share  of  the  produce  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  bulk  of  their  subjects—  the  headmen  of  the 
if  agar  protector  guild — had  likewise  become  hereditary  holders 
(janmis)  of  their  own  lands  by  usurping  the  Icon’s  share  of  the  pro¬ 
duce.  This  is  the  only  explanation  which  accounts  for  the  state 
of  the  facts  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Malabar,  and  moreover 
it  is  a  very  natural  explanation. 

The  hereditary  holders  (janmis)  had  originally,  as  already 
seen,*  obtained  their  grants  of  land  with  many  and  formidable 
formalities.  Those  formalities  lingered  still  in  some  respects, 
and  it  was  usual  down  to  recent  times  at  a  sale  or  gift  of  hereditary 
lands  to  summon  the  neighbours  and  others  as  witnesses  to  the 
deed. 

The  conveyance  of  the  property,  under  such  circumstances, 
conferred  on  the  buyer  in  Malabar  the  hereditary  position  which 
was  sold,  but  in  Travancore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conveyance  of 
hereditary  property  at  once  broke  the  allodial  character  of  the  holding, 
and  liability  to  pay  land  revenue  ( Mupra  and  Ettukkonmi)  seems 
to  have  at  once  attached  to  the  holding  if  the  strictly  hereditary 
lien  was  broken.  The  Janmi’s  transferee  in  short  becomes  an 
ordinary  ryot  in  Travancore  on  purchasing  the  Janmam  right. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  under  these  circumstances  sales  very 
rarely  take  place. 

Tn  lliis  respect  the  difference  between  the  usages  observed 
in  the  two  countries  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Travan- 
corq  chiefs  were  stronger  in  their  own  dominions  than  the  Malabar 
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chieftains  were.  They  were  able  to  insist  on  conditions  which  the 
Malayali  chieftains  were  powerless  to  enforce.  The  Travancore 
chiefs  had  a  standing  army  drilled  by  a  European — the  Fleming, 
Eustaehius  D’Lanoy — which  made  them,  at  least  latterly,1  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  protector  guild  of  Nayars.  That  they  were  strong 
enough  to  insist  on  such  conditions  as  the  above  before  the  standing 
army  was  organised  by  D’Lanoy  is  extremely  doubtful. 

In  Malabar  the  hereditary  property  (janmam)  was  freely  bought 
and  sold  long  before  the  Mysorean  invasion  tool;  place.  And  it  was 
this  buying  and  selling,  and  in  particular  the  wording  of  the  deeds  in 
which  such  transactions  wer  e  recorded,  that  misled  the  early  British 
administrators  and  caused  them  to  form  erroneous  views  on  tile 
general  subject  of  the  Malayan  land  tenures. 

A  reference  to  the  deeds  printed  in  Appendix  XTT  seems  at  the 
first  glance  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  character  of  these 
hereditary  holdings.  And  it  was  unfortunately  this  superficial 
view  which  was  adopted  by  the  early  British  administrators,  and 
which  led  to  janmam  being  regarded  as  equivalent  in  ail  respects 
to  tile  dominium  of  the  Romans. 

The  deed  of  sale  in  No.  15  conveyed  to  the  purchaser  : — 

1.  Good  stones.8  15.  Field  ridges. 

2.  Charcoal."  Hi.  Canals. 

3.  Stumps  of  Stryhnos  nux  17.  Washing  places. 

vomica.  18.  Footpaths. 

4.  Thorns.  19.  Streams. 

5.  Roots.  20.  Deer  forests. 

6.  Stupid,  bad,  wicked  21.  Shady  places  where  bees 

snakes.  make  honey. 

7.  Holes.  22.  Desam. 

8.  Mounds  or  foundations.  23.  Authority  in  the  Dernm. 

9.  Treasure.  24.  Amsam  (?  share). 

10.  Wells.  25.  Rank. 

11.  Skies.  26.  Battle  wager. 

12.  Lower  world.  27.  Import,  export  and  trails 

13.  Water-courses.  port  customs. 

14.  Boundaries.  28.  Everything  else.4 

Most  of  those  details  seem  at  first  sight  to  place  beyond  all 
doubt  the  completeness  of  the  rights  the  purchaser  acquired 
in  the  soil  according  to  Western  notions.  The  things  enumerated 

'  First  half  of  eighteenth  century. 

Veppum  Cheppum  =  Hidden  treasure  and  its  recoptncleB. 

Ktillum  Karadum  —  Stones  good  and  bad. 

Kanyira  Kuttiyam  —  Stumps  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

Mullum  Muradum  =  Thoms  and  roots. 

Murkkan  Pambum  =  Stupid,  bad,  wicked  snakes. 

McfokamUolaimm  -  tip  to  the  Hoavons. 

^  ^  KilpatalnltoUivam  ~  Dc.’tvn  to  tlio  lower  World. 

*  MaUa  opperppeUalum  =  Everything  horitable. 
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seem  at  first  sight  to  have  been  named  purposely  to  express,  with 
exaggerated  force,  the  completeness  of  the  relinquishment  of  the 
seller’s  rights  in  the  soil.  But  with  these  material  objects  it  will  be 
observed  were  conveyed  such  things  as  “  authority  in  the  Desam," 
"  Battle  wager  ”  and  “  Rank  ”  and  “  Customs  ”  which  are  clearly 
outside  the  idea  of  dominium  as  understood  by  Roman  lawyers. 
It  would  have  been  well  therefore  if,  before  adopting  the  view  that 
j  annum  was ''equivalent  in  all  respects  to  dominium,  a  full  investi¬ 
gation  had  been  made  of  the  points  wherein  they  differ. 

Passing  to  another  oharaoteristio  deed  (No.  9)  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  that  case  the  objeots  convoyed  were 

(a)  A  Desam  along  with — ■ 

1.  Authority  in  the  Desam. 

(b)  A  Temple  along  with — 

2.  The  seat  of  honour  at  tlio  templo  foast3, 

3.  The  management  of  the  temple  affairs, 

4.  The  temple  wet  lands, 

5.  Do.  gardens, 

6.  Do.  slaves  *,  and 

(c)  A  Tarawad  (authority  in  the  Nrnjar  tara  or  village)  along 
with — 

7.  The  Tarawad  wet  lands, 

8.  Do.  gardens, 

9.  Do.  slaves, 1 

10.  Do.  house-sites. 

Here  the  lands  and  gardens  and  house-sites  are  appurtenant  to 
tho  Desam,  Temple,  and  Tara  authority  convoyed.  The  chief  things 
convoyod  wore  the  different  kinds  of  authority  attaching  to  a  Desam, 
a  Temple  and  a  Tara,  and  not  merely  the  lands  and  slaves. 

The  idea  of  property  in  the  soil— tho  Wostorn  or  European  idea — 
was  evidently  not  the  idea  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  tho  persons  who 
executed  this  deed.  They,  on  the  contrary,  concerned  themselves 
ohiefly  with  the  “  authority  ”  constituting  the  main  items  conveyed. 
The  rest  of  the  items  woro  more  appurtenances  to  tho  “  authority.” 
This  seems  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  Western  idea  of  ownership  in  the  soil  alone. 

What  in  fact  tho  Malayalis  were  buying  and  selling  in  th  is  instance 
(deedNo.  9)  and  also  in  tho  case  of  dood  No.  15  was  not  the  soil,  but  a 
position  with  emoluments  (in  Malayalam  Sthanam  Manam)  con¬ 
ferring  authority  of  different  kinds,  and  of  varying  degrees  over  the 
olasses  residont  within  the  limits  specifically  laid  down  in  the  deeds. 

Tho  Eiu-opean  looks  to  the  soil,  and  nothing  but  the  soil.  Tho 
Malayali  on  tho  contrary  looks  chiefly  to  the  people  located  on  the 
soil. 

If  however  the  fundamental  idea  of  tho  Malayali  land  tonuros 
referred  to  above  (p.  599)  is  borno  in  mind,  namely,  that  tho  land  was 
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made  over  in  trust  to  certain  classes  for  cultivation,  the  above 
will  be  seen  to  bo  a  most  natural  outcome  of  the  Hindu  system. 

And  the  surprising  fact  which  has  frequently  been  commented  on 
that  even  the  soil 1  itself  mu/ht  drop  away  from  the  owner  of  ajanmam 
holding' and  yet  leave  him  as  completely  as  before  the  janmi  of  the 
■whole  of  it,  becomes  under  the  above  interpretation  a  perfectly  natural 
— nay,  a  necessary — consequence. 

This  essential  difference  betweon  a  Roman  dominus  and  a  Mala- 
yali  janmi  was  unfortunately  not  perceived  or  not,  understood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  British  administration.  The  janmi  has, 
by  the  action  of  the  Civil  Courts,  been  virtually  converted  into  a 
dominus,  and  the  result  on  the  workers,  tho  cultivators,  has  been, 
and  is,  very  deplorable. 

While  on  tho  one  hand  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
the  janmi  was  the  dominus,  it  is  equally  inaccurate,  on  tho  othor 
hand,  to  say  of  the  kanakkar  or  supervisors  that  they  wero  the  real 
proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  Nayar  protector  guild  was  distributed  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  tho  land  exorcising  thoir  Stalo  functions  of  “tho  oyo,” 
“  the  hand,’’  and  “  the  order,’’  and,  as  kanakkar,  they  colleotod  the 
share  of  produce  due  to  tho  janmi.  But  janmis  wore  at  times  hard 
pressed  for  coin,  and  it  became  customary  for  them  to  borrow  what 
money  they  wanted  from  the  kanakkar.  In  proportion  to  the  sum 
borrowed  the  kamkkaran  deducted  from  the  paltam  (i.e.,  tho  padu 
or  authority’s  varam  or  share)  colleoted  by  him  for  tho  janmi  a 
quantity  of  produce  sufficient  to  meet  tho  interest  on  the  sum  lent. 
The  interest  was  caloulatcd  at  certain  customary2  rates,  and  the 
balance  of  produce  alone  wont  to  tho  janmi. 

Sometimes  the  interest  on  tho  sum  borrowed  was  sufficiently 
large  to  wipo  out  the  whole  of  the  janmi’s  share  of  produce.  In 
that  case  the  kanakkaran’s  interest  in  the  land  was  styled  an  otti. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  janmi  having  borrowed  enough  to  wipe 
out  by  way  of  interest  tho  whole  value  of  his  sharo  of  produce  had  but 
little  proprietary  right  left  in  the  land,  but  this  was  not  so,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that,  besides  his  sharo  of  the  produce,  he  held 
authority  of  various  kinds  over  the  persons,  located  on  his  hereditary 
land,  and  it  was  customary  to  value  this  remaining  right  at  one  half 
of  what  had  already  been  advanced  to  purchase  tho  otti. 

The  deeds  by  which  those  further  transactions  were  effoctod 


(а)  the  Otlikkum  Purameyullakanam,  by  which  tho  janmi 
borrowed  ten  per  cent  or  more  an  the  sum  received  for  the  otti 
right ; 

(б)  the  Nirmutal,  by  which  tho  janmi  borrowed  another  ton 
per  oent  on  tho  money  already  advancod  for  the  otti  and  oltikkum 


in  Appondix  XIII, 


i-wana-uvukaxam,  OUi,  OtU * 
Appondix  XIII. 
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puram  rights.  He  pledged  himself  to  confer  the  water  (nir)  right 
on  his  creditor  ; 

(c)  the  janmapanayan  or  pledge  of  the  jamnam  right.  Under 
this  deed  a  still  further  advance  was  made  on  the  sums  borrowed, 
and  there  was  but  ono  step  beyond  this,  and  that  was  the  convoyanoo 
outrignt  of  the  janmam  right  itsolf. 

The  general  effect  of  this  system  of  borrowing  was  that  the  janmi 
first  mortgaged  up  to  its  full  value  his  o  wn  share  of  the  produce,  and, 
when  that  was  no  longer  available  for  payment  of  the  interest,  ho 
had  to  meet  tho  interest  out  of  his  other  resources  as  janmi. 

What  ho  pledged  was  evidently  not  the  soil  itself  but.  only  his  share 
of  its  produce  so  far  as  that  wont,  and  after  that  his  othor  income  and 
emoluments  attaching  to  his  status  as  janmi  of  the  land.  But  tho 
Civil  Courts,  acting  on  the  idea  that  tbo  janmi  was  a  dominus  and 
as  such  entitled  to  take  what  ho  could  get  out  of  the  land,  viewed 
his  pledges  as  pledges  of  tho  soil  itsolf,  and  in  this  way  they  have 
almost  completely  upset  the  native  system  of  customary  sharing 
of  tho  produce. 

Under  that  system  of  customary  sharing  of  the  produce  tho  kanak- 
karan’s  advance  to  the  janmi  used  to  be  periodically  ‘  revised  in  one 
or  othor  of  two  ways,  namely  : — 

(a)  A  deduction  of  about  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  advance  was 
made,  and  a  ronewed  deed  showing  the  loan  diminished  by  this 
percentage  was  prepared,  or 

(b)  no  deduction  was  made,  but  instead  of  it  the  kanakkaran 
made  to  the  janmi  a  payment  equivalent  to  the  customary  deduc¬ 
tion  described  in  (a)  and  the  ronowed  dood  showed  tho  full  original 
sum  advanoed. 

When  («)  was  tho  mothod  adopted  of  revising  the  relations 
between  the  parties  the  portion  of  the  janmi' s  share  of  the  produco 
which  had  been  pledged  for  the  advance  was  of  course  released  to  tho 
extent  of  thirteen  per  cent  from  the  plodgo  and  tho  kanakkaran 
had  to  aooount  for  that  thirteen  per  cent,  to  tho  janmi. 

Whon  (6)  was  the  mothod  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  portion 
of  the  janmi' s  share  of  tbo  produco  which  had  been  plodged  for.  the 
advance  remained  still  fully  under  pledge,  and  no  portion  of  it  was 
roloasod. 

The  latter  method  (6)  is  that  which  has  generally  been  adopted, 
and  the  periodical  renewal  foos — now  bowovor  extravagantly 
enhanced,  amounting  in  the  most  favourable  cases  to  about  twenty- 
five  pier  cent,  of  tho  mortgage  advance— form  ono  of  tho  regular 3 
soiu'cos  of  a  janmi’ s  income. 

The  idea  at  tho  root  of  tbissystomof  renewals  was  that  in  due 
course  of  time  bho  janmi’ s  customary  share  of  the  produco  should  be 

'  Those  ronowulb  originally  do  not  acorn  to  liuvo  takon  place  more  frequmUy 
than  at  successions  to  thejanmam  and  kanam  holdings  respectively.  ■  They  appuar 

!  Tho  renewals  now  lake  place  after  every  twelve  years. 
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freed  from  the  mortgage  with  mutual  advantage  both  to  the  janmi 
and  to  the  kanakkaran.  If,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  was  to  their  mutual 
advantage  to  maintain  the  existing  relations,  the  payment  made  in 
lieu  of  the  customary  deduction  was  of  advantage  to  both  of  them. 
The  system  was  admirably  conceived  for  binding  the  two  classes 
together  in  harmonious  interdependence. 

This  excellent  arrangement  necessarily  fell  to  pieces  at  once  whon 
the  Civil  Courts  began  to  recognise  tho  forco  of  contract — tho  Western 
or  European  law—  as  superior  to  the  force  of  custom — the  Eastern  or 
Indian  law.  And  this  supersession  of  the  unwritten  native  law  was 
the  final  blow  which  ruined  a  system  already  endangered  by  the 
erroneous  idea  that  a  janmi  was  really  a  domimis. 

Under  the  native  system  when,  after  a  series  of  renewals  by  the 
method  (a)  above  described,  the  janmam  holding  had  been  freed  from 
mortgage,  the  parties  ( janmi  and  kanakkaran)  simply  resumed  thoir 
original  stations.  The  kanakkaran  began  to  yield  up  again  to  the 
janmi  tho  wholo  of  the  janmi’ s  customary  sharo,  as  ho  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  before  tho  loan  had  been  made,  and  remained  on 
the  holding  in  his  capacity  as  supervisor  (kanakkaran). 

But  tho  Civil  Courts  viewing  tho  janmi  as  a  dominus,  and  tho 
kanakkaran's  advance  as  a  mortgage  of  the  soil,  began  to  hold  under 
the  law  of  contract  that  on  full  payment  of  the  advance  the  kanak¬ 
karan  was  bound  to  yield  up  the  soil  itself. 

This  is  the  latest  development  of  the  law  resting  on  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts,  and  it  is  probably  not  of  earlier  date  than  about.  1856 
whon  the  Sadr  Adalat  circular,  which  has  boon  published  in  oxtracts 
in  Appendix  XIII,  was  sent  to  the  Courts  for  criticism.  Though  that 
circular  was  never  formally  promulgated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
deoisions  of  tho  Courts  in  the  last  thirty  years  have  generally  followed 
the  law  therein  laid  down.  Prior  to  1856  or  theroabouts,  when  a 
janmi  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  kanakkaran  ho  allowed  the  pattam 
to  fall  into  arrears  and  thon  sued  for  the  arrears  and  in  execution 
sold  tho  kanam  interest. 

To  save  all  troublo  and  doubt  the  janmi  frequently  now  embodies 
in  his  kanam  deeds  a  clause  expressly  contracting  that  the  soil 
shall  be  given  up  on  demand. 

The  tenure  which  comos  noxt-in  order  of  importance  to  kanam  and 
its  connected  tenures,  olti,  etc.,  is  that  known  as  kulikkanam.  The 
agricultural  workers  in  the  State  organisation  not  only  cultivated 
the  lands  already  reclaimed,  but  were  constantly  bringing  fresh 
waste  lands  under  cultivation.  And  kulikkanam  was  tho  term 
applied  to  the  admirable  system  under  which  this  was  arranged. 

The  customary  sharing  of  the  produce  of  freshly  reclaimed  land 
took  place  (in  the  case-of  gardens  at  least)  at  the  end  of  a  oeftain 
number  of  years  (usually  not  more  than  twolve  years)  from  the  time 
the  land  was  taken  up.  Up  to  that  time  the  cultivator  enjoyed  the 
whole  of  the  produce,  and  all  he  had  to  pay  was  a  trifling  fee  of 
two  fanams  (about  nine  annas)  on  entry  on  the  soil,  paid  more  as  an 
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act  of  fealty  to  the  janmi  than  as  recompense  for  the  privilege  of 
possession. 

When  the  janmi — the  padu  or  authority — wishod  to  take  his 
customary  share  of  the  produce  (pattam)  of  the  newly  reclaimed  land 
he  had  to  buy  it  from  the  cultivator  at  the  rates  recognised  as 
customary  in  such  transactions.  But  tho  money  thus  duo  was 
seldom  or  nevor  paid  down  in  cash.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
debt  bearing  interest  at  customary  rates,  and  that  interest  was  made 
good  from  the  janmi’ s  customary  share  of  the  produce.  Thus  sum, 
however,  under  the  systom  (a)  described  in  regard  to  renewals  of 
kanam  deeds,  was  in  due  course  of  time  gradually  wiped  off,  or 
under  the  systom  ( b ),  also  described  abovo,  tho  janmi  might  content 
himself  with  taking  periodically  the  renewal  feo.  Tho  ronowal 
did  not  come  round  very  frequently  in  former  days  ;  the  longer  the 
janmi  lived,  and  tho  longer  the  cultivator  lived,  so  much  the  better  it 
was  for  both  of  them,  and  when  a  suooession  did  take  place  it  was 
only  thirteen  por  cont.  of  the  dobt  that  was  wiped  off,  or  an  equi¬ 
valent  payment  that  was  made. 

This  system— another  necessary  result  of  tho  Hindu  social  organ¬ 
isation — was  evidently  conceived  in  muoh  wisdom  for  protecting  tho 
interests  of  the  cultivating  castes. 

Hore  again  however  ideas  borrowed  from  the  Europoan  law  of 
property  in  the  soil  have  come  in  to  upset  tho  well-eoncoived  cus¬ 
tomary  law  of  Malabar.  The  courts  have  viewed  tho  janmi’ s 
payment  of  the  customary  improvement  rates  as  payment  in  full 
to  the  cultivator  for  the  improvements  made  by  him  in  the  soil, 
whereas  there  oan  bo  no  doubt  that  the  rates  so  established  by  oustom 
wore  intended  merely  as  compensation  for  the  customary  share 
of  the  produce— tho  pattam— duo  to  the  padu  or  janmi  by  reason 
of  tlioso  improvements  and  as  in  no  sense  whatever  compensation 
to  the  cultivator  for  his  customary  share  of  tho  not  produce. 

Tho  leading  principle  howovor  has  very  fortunately  been  pre¬ 
served,  and  it  is  now  the  well-recognised  praotico  of  tho  courts  that 
a  tenant  making  improvomonts  in  the  soil  has  to  be  paid  for  them 
if  deprived  of  his  holding,  and  the  courts  have  oven  gone  further 
than  this  and  have  awarded  compensation  for  improvements  even 
to  a  cultivator1  who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  recognise  any  one 
as  janmi  before  beginning  his  reclamation  of  tho  waste  land. 

Under  the  native  oustomary  law  the  cultivator  could  not  be 
ousted  exoept  by  a  decree  of  the  tarn  a,  for  the  janmi  was  poworless 
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unless  he  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Nagar  guild  whose 
function  was  “  to  prevent  the  rights  from  being  curtailed  or  suffered 
to  fall  into  disuse  ”  as  the  Keralolpatti  expressly  says.  So  that  in 
Scfthetolders  of  the  ten™  and  kulilclcanam  tenures  were  practi¬ 
cally  permanent 1  tenants. 

This  practical  permanency  of  possession  of  their  holdings  coupled 


shares  of'  produce  among  all  concerned,  naturally  enough  created 
,  rights  in  the  soil,  and  those  rights  are,  and  always 

objects  of  free3  transfer  by  sale,  gift  or  mortgage.  What 

’  J  ■  ii- . - »  confined  strictly  to  the  interest 


proprietary 
have  been,  --  , 

was  sold,  given  or  mortgaged  however 
of  the  person  making  the  transfer. 

That  being  so,  if-  is  evident  that  the  recognition  by  the  courts 
of  the  janmi  as  dominns  and  the  enforcement  by  them  ol  cont-  acts 
have  wrongfully  benefited  the  janmis  and  have  deprived  file  others 
'  lights.  These  others  were  in  effect  co-pnoriUETORS 
i  and  the  action  of  the  courts  has  virtually  oxpro- 


of  their  just  r 
with  the  janm'u 
priatod  thorn. 

On  the  5th  of  February  1881  the  Government  of  the  late 
Mr.  Adam  appointed  Mr.  W.  Logan  as  Special  Oommissumor  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  general  question  of  the  tenure  of  land 
and  of  tenant-right  in  Malabar  and  the  alleged  insufficiency  of 
compensation  offered  by  the  landlords  and  awarded  for  land 
improvements  made  by  tenants. 

Mr.  Logan  visited,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  all  the  taluks  in  the 
district  except  Wynad  ;  be  received  petitions  from  4,021  aid,  v, duals  , 
and  on  the  16th  Juno  1882  submitted,  for  the  orders  of  Government, 
the  result  of  his  investigation  in  a  report  of  112  pages,  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  volumes  of  appendices,  one  of  papers  on  vanous  connected 
subjects  and  one  of  the  evidence  collected. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abstract  of  the  chief  points  treated  in  the 
report  with°some  slight  revisions,  and  the  following  gives  some 
further  insight-  into  the  relations  between  the  parties. 

For  any  further  information  the  glossary  published  in  Appendix 
XIII  should  be  referred  to,  as  it  contains  the  earlier  views  of  the 
British  officers  on  the  subject  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  Honourable 
the  Judges  of  the  Sadr  Adalat  in  1856  and  references  to  many 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  timo  which  has  since  elapsed. 


When  the  Mysorean  invasion  occurred  there  was  necessarily  a 
d  sturbanee  of  the  oust-omary  sharing  of  produce  which  up  to  that 
timo  had  prevailed.  For  the  Mysorean  Government  of  llydcr  Ah 
and  Tippu  assessed  the  whole  of  the  country  with  an  ordinary 
Indian  land  revenue  settlement-.  And  this  land  revonuo  assessment 
had  neoossarily  to  be  carved  out  of  the  oustomary  shares  of  produoe. 
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What  the  Mysoreans  did'  was  to  take  everywhere  as  land  revenue 
a  certain  portion  more  or  less  of  the  patlam  (i.e.,  of  the.  padu  or 
authority's  customary  share  of  t.lic  produce).  This  porLion  encroach¬ 
ed  more  or  less  on  the  customary  shares  of  both  kunakkaran  and 
jcuvni  (who  seem  to  have  gene  rally  divided  the  patlam,  equally1 *  3  bet¬ 
ween  themsleves)  and  to  have  left  the  customary  share  of  the 
cultivator  intact. 

Stated  in  few  words  it  may  be  said  the  Mysoreans  took  as  Govern¬ 
ment  land  revenue  a  proportion  of  the  patlam,  varying,  when  taken 
in  kind,  from  ten  per  cent,  (on  the  wet  lands  in  the  Client  mul)  to 
a  hundred  per  cent,  (on  the  garden  lands  in  all  South  Malabar). 

But  the  collection  as  land  revenue  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 
patlam  simply  meant  the  expropriation  of  the  whole  of  tile  jimmi's 
and  kanakka  fan's  customary  shares  of  the  produce,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  intended  by  the  Muhammadans  in  all  the  localities  where  a 
hundred  per  cent,  was  the  share  taken  of  the  patlam. 

In  practice,  however,  matters  arranged  themselves  differently, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  variations  in  the  commutation  rates  used 
for  converting  the  shares  of  produce  taken  as  land  revenue  into  a 
land  revenue  assessment  payable  in  money  a  greater  degree  of  quality 
in  the  assessments  was  obtained  than  would  at  first  sight  appear 
probable.  F or  instance,  the  t  en  per  cent .  of  the  pa/linn  of  wet  lands 
taken  in  the  Ghera  nad  in  produce  was  commuted  at  Its.  250  per 
l.uoo  Maeleod  seers,  while  50  per  eont.  of  the  patlam  of  wet  lands 
in  Kaduttanad  was  commuted  at  only  Rs.  40  per  1,000  Maeleod 
suers.  In  reality  then,  other  tilings  being  equal,  the  ten  per  cent, 
assessment  in  the  Oh  era  nad  was  really  heavier,  when  taken,  in  money, 
than  the  fifty  per  cent,  assessment  in  Kadattanad. 

In  the  tables  to  be  found  in  Sub-sect  inns  ill  and  Vi  I  of ! Section 
(B)  of  this  chapter  the  money  rates  imposed  by  the  Muhammadans 
on  the  various  classes  of  land  in  Malabar  and  those  subsequently 
imposed  by  the  British  Government  have  been  reduced  to  certain 
common  standards  of  produce,  assessments,  and  the  result  may  bo 
roughly  stated  Unis  : 

(«)  Assuming  that  in  1805-li  the  actual  market  prices  of  pro¬ 
duce  were  the  same  as  those  which  Special  Commissioner  Graeme 
thought  to  be  fair  averages  in  1822,  no  earlier  figures  being  available, 
then  in  1805-fl  the  assessments  (which  were  still  practically  those 
imposed  by  the  Muhammadans)  averaged  in  the  case  of — 
l.  Wet  lands — about  8(3  3  per  cent,  of  the  pattum. 


1  For  details  see  Section  (13)  of  this  chapter. 

3  Tito  influential  Nayars  who  sot.  themselves  up  ns  pat  is  or  ovorlords  or  janmis 
appear  to  have  gonorally  divided  sharo  and  share  alike  tho  whole  of  the  pattum 
between  thomsolves  and  their  subordinate  kanakkar. 

3  Special  Commissioner  Graeme,  working  by  different  methods,  found  that  those 
percentages  came  respectively  to,  wot  lands  fully  00  per  cent,  gardens  over  02  per 
cent.  Soo  also  “’Modern  Land  Revenue  ”  in  Appendix  XIII. 
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II.  Cocoanut  gardens — a  limit.  07  per  cent,  of  (lie  pnlhtm, 


Areca-nnt  do.  d.'l  do.  do. 

Jack-tree  do.  (ill  do.  do. 

•  - 

3)  I  SO 

Average  I'or  gardens  (i3'  do.  do. 
til.  Modan  lands — alioiit  32  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 
Punam  do.  +2  do.  do. 


Bliu  do. — market  prices  not  available. 

In  many  eases,  however,  ami  over  large  tracts  of  country  the 
assessment  rales  greatly  exceeded  these  proportions,  and  swallowed 
up  the  whole  of  t  he  paifrnn. 

(b)  Whereas  now  the  assessments,  owing  to  the  enormous 
rise  of  late  years  in  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  average 
no  more  than  in  t  he  ease  of — 

f.  Wet  lands — about  3  I  per  exult,  of  the  pa  tarn. 

II.  Coconut  gardens — about  Its  per  cent,  of  the 
Arena-]  ml  do.  17  do.  do. 

•luck-tree  do. — piesont  pattnm  rales  no l  avail- 

—  [able. 


Average  for  garden.. 

T I T.  -Moduli  lands — ab.jut 
Punam  do.  do. 

iSlhi  do.  do. 


17  per  cent  ,  of  I  he  jutl'am. 

7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 
4  do.  do. 

7  do.  do. 


The  various  kinds  of  / hiIIiidi  adopted  for  revenue  purposes  in 
different;  parts  of  the  district  are  full v  explained  in  paragraphs  220, 
22fi(o),  220(/j).  227,  22S,  290.  30(1  of  Section  (15)  of  this  chapter. 

The  general  result,  may  be  I  Inis  slated  In  some  cases  tho  jmltam 
was  at  lirst  wholly  expropriated,  and  nearly  everywhere  the  share 
taken  of  it  as  revenue  was  very  large;  '  whereas  of  lalo  years, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  the  share  taken  of  it  as  land  re'wnuc 
.has  become  very  moderate. 


The  effect  of  this  disl  urlianoe  of  (lie  ancient  system  of  customary 
sharing  of  the  produce  has  next  to  he  traced. 

The  Mysoreans  made  their  land  revenue  settlements  with  the 
kamkurav.  The  reason  of  this  was  that  the  janiuis—  the  Namlmdiri 
Brahmans  and  petty  chieftains  ol  the  Nayur  caste— had  fled  from 
Malabar  owing  to  the  terror  inspired  by  Hydor  Ali’s  and  Tippu’s 
ferocious  administrations,  or  if  they  remained  in  Malabar  the  same 
terror  .  prevented  them-  from  ever  trusting  their  persons  at 'the 
Muhammadan  uuteherries.  “  When, 'therefore,”  so  wrote  the  Bengal ' 

^Special  rommissionra  Graemo,  working  by  different  methods  found  fchut  those 
pwoentegea  Mmere^otivoTy  tef'wet' lauds  fully  90  per  amt;  gardens  over  02  par 
cent.  Bee  also  *•  Modern  Land  Revenue  *•  in  Appendix  Xm.  ^ 
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and  Bombay  .Joint.  Commissioners'  in  1793,  the  system  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  general  money  rental,  payable  tnthc.se  latter  (the  Mysore- 
rcans)  was  to  lie  carried  inlo  execution,  the  local  delegates  of  the 
Mysore  Government  had  in  general  no  other  choice  than  to  settle 
the  aasessmenl  on  each  portion  of  territory  with  these  kanoomar2 
or  kanumkar,2  who,  making  some  reservation  3  out  of  the  gross  pro¬ 
duce  for  a  payment  to  their  jenmkaar.s 1  or  landholders  (which 
appears  from  Oodhut  Boy’s  examination,  entered  in  the  Voucher 
Xo.  t.  to  have  been  in  proportion  of  three-twentieths),  together 
with  a  further  deduction  of  about  eleven-twentieths4  for  their 
own  support-  and  profits  and  for  the  charges  of  cultivation,  agreed  to 
pay  the  residue,  being  about  six-twentieths,4  to  (lovermnent.” 

Thore  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Oodhut,  Roy,  a  Mysoroan 
Mahratla  Revenue  cfficor,  misled  tho  Joint  Commissioners.  Tho 
latter,  acquainted  only  with  European  ideas  on  tho  subject  of 
property  in  the,  soil,  naturally  enough  looked  on  tho  janmis  as 
European  landed  proprietor  and  on  the  Kilnakkilrar  as  ’’cultivating 
farmers.”  Mr.  Farmor,  one  of  tho  Commissioners,  mado  some 
inquiries,  and  that  was  tire  result  he  obtained.  But,  ho  seems  to 
have  boon  correctly  informed  as  to  tho  ancient  system  of  tho 
customary  sharing  of  the  procluoo  which,  in  tho  case  of  wot  lands, 
was  thus  described  to  him  : — From  tho  quantity  of  seed  tho  produce 
was  calculated  according  to  tho  qualities  of  tho  soil.  “  Of  this 
produce  one-third  was  allowed  to  tho  farmer  6  for  his  maintenance, 
profit,  etc.,  one-third  for  tire  expenses  of  tiro  Tiyars,  Cherumars 
or  other  cultivators  attached  to  the  soil,  one-third  wont  as  rout  to 
th ejelmkaar 7  or  landlord.” 

Understanding  here  by  the  word  “  produce  ”  that  net  produce 
was  meant,8  it  will  be  soon  that  tho  partios  interested  in  the  soil 
divided  tho  not  produce  among  thorn  share  and  share,  alike. 

Again  at,  an  interview  between  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  President 
of  tho  Joint  Commission,  and  a  number  of  influential  Mappillas,  the 
latter  told  Mr.  Duncan  that  “  since  Hydm’s  time  tire  right  of  tho 
jenmkaar.s9  had  boon  taken  or  absorbed  by  Government,”  and 
consoqnontly  tiro  Map-pitta  lcanakkarar  were  at  tho  time  paying 
nothing  to  the  janmis  except,  what  they  gave  them  out  of  charity, 
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and  they  specifically  asserted  that  nothing  had  been  reserved  for  tho 
janmis  in  making  the  Mysorean  land  revenue  settlement,  and  they 
denied  that  tho  janmis  wore  “  of  right  ”  ontitlod  to  anything. 

This  was  tho  beginning  of  tho  serious  misunderstanding  of  the 
janmi’s  true  position  in  regard  to  the  land,  which  Iras  since,  as  alroady 
sot  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  produced  so  much  hardship 
to  tho  classes  beneath  them.  For  tho  Joint.  Commissioners  viewed 
the  Mappilla  assertions  as  a  claim  on  their  part  to  the  janmam  right 
itself,  whereas  it  is  cloar  that  what  they  really  meant  was  that  tho 
janmis’  authority  and  customary  share  of  produce  had  been  “absorb¬ 
ed  ”  by  tho  Government,  not  by  themselves. 

It  was  long  a  matter  of  wonder  and  surpriso  among  the  oarlior 
British  administrators  that  tho  Mappillas  had  boon  so  easily  satisfied 
when  all  the  janmis  fled  to  Travnncore.  It  was  thought  that  they 
could  then  havo  easily  seized  the  janmam  right  itsolf,  that  is,  as  it 
was  then  thought,  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  soil  according  to 
European  ideas.  What  tho  Mappillas  roally  did  at  this  time  was  to 
advance  small  sums  of  money  and  to  obtain  deeds  assigning  to  them 
large  kanam  rights. 

Hadja»»uwft  meant  in  thoso  days  dominium,  as  il  does  now,  and 
had  kanam  moant  a  more  loaso  liable  to  caucclmont  every  twelfth 
year,  as  it  does  now,  it  may  be  shrewdly  guossed  that  tho  Mappillas 
would  not  havo  made  such  indifferent  bargains. 

But  the  fact  was  that  a  kanakkaran  was  as  much  tho  proprietor  oi 
the  soil  as  khajimmi  himself  was  in  former  days.  They  were  in  short, 
as  already  set  forth,  c  '-rROPRiETOns  bound  together  in  interest  by 
admirable  law's  of  custom. 

Tile  Joint  Commissioners  however  looked  on  tho  janmi  as  the 
“owner  ”  1  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  kanakkaran  as  tho  owner’s  lossoo, 
and  as  such  liable  to  be  turned  out  of  the  lands  “  whon  tho  time  they 
loasod  them  for  expires,”  and  on  28th  October  1703  thoso  views 
wore  embodiod  in  a  proclamation  and  promulgated  throughout 
the  district. 

From  that  date  forward  the  land  disputes  and  troublos  began, 
and  tho  views  abovo  described  of  tho  Joint  Commissioners  wore  not 
tho  only  causes  contributing  to  tho  anarchy  which  onsuod.  The 
rovonuo  management  of  the  country  was  made  over,  on  behalf  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  to  the  petty  chiefs,  who,  freed  by  the  irresisti¬ 
ble  powor  of  tho  British  Government  from  such  ties  as  previously 
bound  them,  were  only  too  eager  to  scizo  tho  opportunity  of  bettering 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  tho 
mainstay  of  their  powor.  Writing  of  the  chiefs  of  North  Malabar — 
but  the  same  thing  hoi  1  good  for  those  in  tin  South— tho  Joint 
Commissioners  observed  “  thoy  havo  (stimulated,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  future  situations)  acted,  in  their 
avidity  to  amass  u'calth,  more  as  the  scourgors  and  plunderers  than 
as  tho  protectors  of  thoir  respective  little  States.” 

1  Soo  No.  LXVIII,  Port  II,  of  Mr.  Logan’s  “  Collect  ion  of  Treaties,  otc.,  relating 
to  British  affairs  in  Malabar.” — Calicut-*  1871). 


From  1792  till  lS02the  district  was  iu  a  state  <tf  constant  disturb¬ 
ance  From  rebellions  and  organised  robberies,  and  in  theso  the 
Mappillas  took  a  conspicuous  part. 

In  1803  Major  Maclcod,  the  first  of  the  Collectors  of  Malabar, 
attempted  in  tho  short  space  of  forty  days  to  roviso  the  land  revenue 
of  the  district,  and  he  also  at  the  same  time  raised  the  rates  of 
exchange.  Tho  fabrication  of  accounts,  tho  over-assessmont  of 
produce,  the  assessment  of  produce  that  did  not  exist,  the  assess¬ 
ments  imposed  on  wrong  people,  and  tho  rigid  exaction  of  tho 
revenue  under  those  inequalities  were  sufficient  of  them, sol vos  to 
raise  a  rebellion,  but  when  to  this  was  added  that  the  ryots  found 
t  o  their  astonishment,  after  paying  in  their  J'i/M  assessment  in  fanams, 
thoy  had  not,  owing  to  very  ill-advised  changes  in  exchange  rate,  paid 
enough,  the  whole  country  rose  en  mime. 

Major  Maclcod,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  excitement,  summarily 
resigned  Ins  chunm  into  the  hands  ol  Mr.  Rickards,  the  First  Judge 
of  the  Provincial'  Court  then  located  at  Make.  Mr.  Rickards  had 
been  employed  in  the  dist  rict  for  some  years,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  tho  people.  His  first  steps  were  to  cancel  tho  revised  assessment 
and  to  restore  the  former  rates  of  exchange,  and  finally  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  or  caning  together  me  principal  jamnis  of  South 
Malabar  to  confer  on  Ihe  important  question  of  fixing  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  share  of  the  produce. 

Tho  result  of  tho  deliberations  is  stated  iu  detail  in  praragraphs 
220,  220  (a),  and  226  (b)  of  Section  (B)  of  this  chapter,  and  the 
proclamation  embodying  the  details  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XV. 

Tile  net  produce  was  ascertained  in  the  customary  method — this 
not  produce  was  Mum  assigned  to  the  parties  interested  in  the 
manner  following  :■  ■ 

Wei  hinds.  '  Gardens. 

One-third  to  the  cultivator.  j  One-third  to  the  cultivator. 

Two-fifths  to  the  Government..  One-third  to  the  Government. 

Four-fiftoonths  to  tho  Janmi.  |  One- third  to  the  Janmi. 

Iu  regard  to  Miscellaneous  Lands  (Moduli,  Piinam.  and  Ettu)  the 
sharing  system  generally  adopted  1  was  : — 

Three-fifths  of  the  gross  produco  to  tho  cultivator. 

One-fifth  do.  do.  Government. 

One-fifth  do.  do.  Janmi. 

Even  Mr.  Rickards  seems  to  have  been  misled  as  to  what  “  not 
produce  ”  really  meant,  for  Special  Commissioner  Graeme,  who 
made  a  very  full  inquiry  into  the  subject  afterwards  (1818-22), 
found  2  that  there  were  besides  customary  shares  of  the  produco 
deducted,  at  the  time,  for  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.,  and  for  the 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  etc.,  amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  which  customary  shares  were,  as  a  mailer  of 

•Pare*  232, (  254,  273,  277,  278  ofSoction  (13)  of  tin's  chapter. 
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course,  deducted  from  the  gross  'produce,  and  did  not  form  part  of  the 
gross  produce  distributed  under  the,  system  adopted-  by  Mr.  Rickards  in 
consultation  with  the  jamais. 

Tho  scheme  also  foiled  tr>  provide  for  the  Icanakkaran’s  customary 
share.  The  kanakkar  were  not,  it  seems,  consulted  at  all  in  tho 
matter.  They  were,  it  will  Lie  seen  from  what  has  been  km. id  above, 
entitled  to  a  customary  share  equal  to  that  of  \Awjanmi.  Tint,  in  this 
distribution  scheme  if  the  kanakkaran’s  position  ever  came  up  at  all 
in  the  discussion,  it  must  have  been  passed  by  with  tho  redout  ion 
that  he  was  a  mortgagee,  an  investor  of  his  money — which  was  to 
some  extent  true — and  that  ho  might  bo  trusted  to  look  after  his  own 
interests  and  investments. 

Tho  janmi  was  by  this  scheme  finally  and  fully  recognised  as  the 
lord  of  the  soil  after  the  European  fashion. 

This  did  not  at  the  time  matter  very  much  to  the  kanakkar, 
because  no  immediate  attempt  was  made  to  act  upon  the  distribution 
scheme  thus  .sanctioned,  and  indeed  in  many  places  the  jamais  were 
so  heavily  in  debt 1  to  the  kanakkar  at  this  time  and  for  years  after¬ 
wards  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  off  their  claims.  Evon  when 
Special  Commissioner  Graeme  made  his  enquiry  in  1818-22  the 
kanakkar  were  still  in  some  places  paying  the  janmis  nothing  (para¬ 
graph  551  of  his  report)  and  in  other  places  were  allowing  tho  janmis 
only  twenty  per  cent, 2  of  the  balance  left  over  of  the  paltam  alter 
defraying  the  Government  assessment  and  tho  interest  on  the  sums 
advanced  by  them  (tho  kanakkar )  to  tho  janmis.  (Graeme’s  report., 
paragraphs  G32,  732,  733,  734,  735,  802,  ,803.) 

Eor  years,  therefore,  it  was  a  matter  of  hardly  any  importance  to 
the  kanakkar  on  what  principles  the  Government,  assessment  had 
boon  fixed.  They  were  virtually  in  full  enjoyment,  of  their  rights. 

But  about  1831-32  a  most  important  change  took  place,  for  prices 
of  produce  began  to  rise. 

Prices  which  wore  abnormally  low  just  then  rose  in  1831-32  to 
about  fifteen  per  cent,  al'tor  the  sotting  in  of  tho  rains.  In  the 
following  year  they  again  rose  twelve  per  cent.  Prices  were  again 
higher  in  1833-34.  Next  year  grain  prices  woro  a  littlo  lowor,  but 
garden  produce  more  than  maintained  its  position.  Tho  year 
following  grain  prices  again  fell,  but  garden  produce  prices  were 
maintained.  In  1830-37  grain  quite  recovered  its  position  and 
garden  produce  fell  considerably.  In  1837-38  grain  pricos  wore 
maintained,  while  garden  produce  fully  recovered  its  previous  good 
position.  And  so  it  wont  on.  There  occurred  a  marked  all  round 
rise  in  tho  fivo  yoars  1852-53  to  1856-57,  and  a  still  more  marked 
rise  3  all  round  in  the  three  following  yoars  1857-58  to  1859-60. 


1  Principal  Collector  Warden  to  tho  Board  of  Kovonuo,  12th  Soptembor 
paragraph  12. 

2  In  Ernad  at  least  thoro  Booms  to  have  been  some  ug 


offoct  in  1790-91,  and  in  1818-22  Mr.  Graeme  me 
were  oahr.g  upon  this  custom  in  adjudging  cases 
paragraphs  732-35)  Conf.  Nihuti  Sistam  mid  Pattinn 
*  See  para.  315  of  Section  (B)  of  this  chapter. 
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Under  sueli  favourable  circumstances  the  Government  land 
revenue  was  of  course,  collected  with  groat  facility.  This  was  first 
noticed  in  the  year,  IS32-33,  ami  in  1833-34  the  ease  with  which  it 
was  collected  was  still  more  nuticoablo.  Since  then  tho  Collectors 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  clean  balanco  sheets. 

But  higher  prices  would  enable  the  tenants  to  pay  more  to  the 
janmi  as  woll  as  to  pay  the  Government,  demand  with  increasing 
ease,  so  a  very  material  motive  came  into  action  straining  tiro  hither¬ 
to  quiescent  relations  between  the  parties. 

Unfortunately  also,  just  before  this  riso  in  prices  occurred,  tho 
parties  interested  in  tho  soil  had  at  last  been  brought  face  to  lace 
with,  and  enabled  to  realise,  tho  innovations  brought  about  in  their 
relative  positions  by  the  British  administration.  Tins  began  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiry  set  on  loot  by  Special  Commissioner 
Graeme  in  1823  into  “  actual  rent*  "  as  a  basis  for  his  scheme  of  fixing 
the  Government  assessment  on  wet  lands.  Sir  W.  Robinson’s 
graphic  account,  of  the  measures  adopted  to  this  end,  and  ol  thou 
utter  failure  |  paragraphs  260-68  of  Section  (B)  of  this  chapter] 
gives  some  insight  into  tho  burning  jealousies  and  striio  thus  engen¬ 
dered.  Tho  country  teemed  with  falso  deoils,  the  courts  wore 
crowded  with  litigants.  These  heartburnings  and  disputes  had  no 
time  to  subside,  for  in  1833  there  was  commenced  another  similar 
inquiry  by  the  same  agency,  and  this  continued  tor  no  loss  than  ten 
years  or  till  1 843. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  tho  parties  interested  bogan 
to  realise  tho  enormous  changes  wrought  by  European  ideas  of 
property  in  their  rolativo  positions,  and  it  is  a  very  significant  and 
ominous  fact  pointing  in  this  direction  that  on  tho  20th  November 
1 83G — at  a  time  when,  looking  at  tho  high  prices  obtained,  for  thoir 
produce,  tho  cultivators  one  would  have  thought  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisiiod— there  occurred  Hit  first  of  the.  Mappilla  outrages  reported 
on  by  Special  Commissioner  Strange  in  1 852. 

From  that  time  down  to  tho  14th  September  1857  thirty-eight 
such  outrages  or  attempted  outrages  occurred,  including  among  the 
number  the  one  which,  shortly  alter  Mr.  Strange’s  special  commis¬ 
sion,  resulted  fatally  to  the  Collector  Mr.  Conolly 

In  reporting  on  these  fanatical  outrages  Mr.  Strange  forcibly 
pointed  2  out  that  by  moans  of  fanaticism  “  the  powor  of  the  Map- 
pilla  caste  and  the  prostration  of  those  of  tire  adverse  persuasion 
have  been  much  advanced,  and  out  of  this  substantial  bonofits  to  tho 
aggressive  body  have  arisen.”  And  again,  “  tho  ovil  has  become 
doop-rootod  in  the  country,  and  being  based  not  on  simple  delusion 
merely,  but  upon  actual  criminal  ity  and  prospect  ol  gain,  it  will  not  of 
itself  expire  and  ho  continued,  “  even  the  desire  lor  plunder  may 
prove  a  sufficient  motive  for  tho  organisation  of  these  outbroaks, 
some'  having  already  largely  profited  in  this  way  and  finally, 
“  they  will  be  more  and  more  directed  against  the  landed 
proprietors.”  \  _ _ 

'  Paras.  399-407  of  his  report,  1  Paras.  38  and  39  of  his  report. 
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He  found 1  that  in  one  instance  tho  relatives  of  certain  ot  the  fana¬ 
tics  avowed  “  that  it  was  a  religious  merit  to  kill  landlords  who 
might  eject  tonants,”  and  in  Mr.  Collett’s  (the  Special  Assistant 
Magistrate's)  report  on  the  first  of  tho  ICulattur  outrages  (22nd 
August  1851)  there  occurs  the  following  very  significant  passage 
“  The  most  perverted  ideas  on  tho  doctrine  of  martyrdom,  according 
to  the  Koran,  universally  prevail  and  are  fostered  among  the  lower 
classes  of  tho  Mappillas.  The  late  inquiries  have  shown  that  there  is 
a  notion  prevalent  among  tho  lower  orders  that,  according  to  tire 
Mussulman  religion,  the  fact  of  a  jamni  or  landlord  having,  in  duk 
COURSE  OK  law,  ejected  from  his  lands  a  mortgagee  3  or  other 
substantial  tenant,  is  a  sufficient  pretext  to  murder  him,  bocome 
sahid  (or  saint),  and  so  ensure  the  pleasures  of  tho  Muhammadan 
paradiso.  This  opinion  has  been  openly  stated  before  me  by 
Mappillas,  some  indeed  making  a  distinction  as  to  whether  the 
ejection  was  accomplished  by  fraud  or  otherwise,  but  others  believing 
that  the  fact  of  the  tenant  being  thus  reduced  to  poverty  was 
sufficient.”  And  tile  same  feeling  is  more  than3  oneo  alluded  to  in 
tho  correspondence  on  tiro  subject.  Mr.  Strange  further  pointed1 
out : — •“  Tho  spirit  prevailing  against  the  landlords  I  have  remarked, 
as  found  by  me,  to  bo  very  strong,  and  greed  of  land  unquestionably 
inflames  it.”  Finally  it  is  well  known  that  tho  favorite  text  of  the 
banished  Arab  Priest  or  Tangal  — Saiyid  flazl — in  his  Friday 
orations  at  the  mosquo  in  Tirurangadi  was  : — “  It  is  no  sin,  but  a 
merit,  to  kill  a  janmi  who  evicts.” 

“  The  land  is  with  the  Hindus,  the  money  with  the  Mappillas ,” 
observed 5  Mr.  Strange,  so  to  got  tho  land  the  Mappillas  in  his  view 
encouraged  fanaticism. 

That  “  greed  of  land  ”  inflamed  the  movement  there  can  bo  no 
manner  of  doubt,  but,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  set  forth  above, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  question  tho  accuracy  of  Mr.  Strange's 
conclusion  that  this  greed  was  exhibited  by  l he  Mappillas  alone. 

The  real  fact  seems  to  lnivo  boon  that  the  janm-is,  influenced 
partly  by  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  partly  by  the  novel 
views  of  the  courts  as  to  their  real  position,  had  at  last  begun  to  fool 
their  [lower  as  Lords  of  the  Soil  and  to  exercise  it  through  tho 
courts.  Tire  Mappillas,  who  had  been  peacefully  in  possession 
of  tho  lands  since  tho  time  of  Hyder  Aii’s  conquest,  felt  it  no  doubt 
as  a  bitter  grievance  that  the  gamuts  should  havo  obtained  power 
to  evict  them— a  power  which  did  not  intrinsically  belong  to  them — 
and  the  influential  men  among  thorn,  looking  about  for  means  to 
protect  themselves,  set  fanaticism  in  motion,  and  at  first  experienced 
great  benefits  from  it. 
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Mr.  Strange  holding,  or  perhaps  rather  never  suspecting  the 
accuracy  of,  the  view  that  the  janmi  was  really  the  Lord  of  the  Soil, 
did  not  'much  concern  hiinsolf  with  the  land  question.  He  suggostod 
that  the  Sadr  Adalat  should  issue  the  circular  of  5th  August  1S5G 
already  referred  to  defining  tho  law  as  then  held  hy  the  Honourable 
the  Judgos,  and  on  three  points  he  suggested  that  amendments 
in  tho  practice  of  tho  courts  should  be  made.  These  were — (1)  that 
the  lino  on  renewal  of  the  kanam  deed  should  not  ho  falcon  oltonor 
than  once  in  twelve  years  ;  (2)  that  tho  fees  of  various  descriptions, 
but  of  a  petty  nature,  should  bo  regulated  ;  and  (3)  that  malkanam 
(an  advance  on  tho  kanam  debt)  should  not  operate  to  a  tenant’s 
disadvantage  during  tho  currency  of  his  kanam  lease. 

Ho  directed  his  main  efforts  towards  tho  repression  of  the  rampant 
fanaticism,  and  tho  chief  measures  finally  sanctioned  may  bo 
shortly  described  as  (I)  a  sort  of  permanent  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  so  far  as  tho  Mappillas  are  concerned  in  all  disturbed 
tracts,  and  (2)  tho  fining  up  to  total  confiscation  of  property,  if 
necessary,  of  all  Mappillas  resident  within  tho  limits  of  portions 
of  the  disturbed  district. 

The  Government  of  India,  when  passing  tho  first  of  the  Mappilla 
Outrages  Act,  observed  :  “  Within  that  period  ”  (tho  period  of  live 
years,  to  which  the  operation  of  the  Act  was  first  of  all  limited) 
it  is  hoped  tlieso  fanatical  outrages  will  be  entirely  suppressed  by 
means  of  the  increased  powers  conferred  upon  tho  Government  of 
Madras  and  the  judicial  authorities,  and  by  the  establishment  of  tho 
proposed  police  corps,  and  that  the  continuance  ol  the  Acts  will 
be  no  longer  necessary.” 

This  was  written  on  tho  31st  March  1854,  and  unfortunately  tho 
Act  does  still  remain  on  the  Statute  Book. 

Tho  policy  of  repression  jailed  to  fulfil  its  objects,  and  outrages 
or  attempts  at  outrage  have,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  penalties 
of  tho  repressive  Act,  unfortunately  occurred  on  19th  February 
1858,  8th  July  18(i0,  4th  February  1804,  17th  September  I860, 
8th  September  1873,  June  1874,  20t.h  March  1877,  June  1879,  9th 
September  1880,  December  1880,  July  1884.  27th  December  1884, 
2nd  May  1885,  and  1 1th  August  1885. 

Tho  exhibition  of  fanaticism  oil  these  occasions  is  still  used  as  a 
means  towards  an  end,  and  Mr.  Strange’s  description  of  tho  results 
is  still  true — “  The  power  of  the  Mappilla  caste,  and  tho  prostration 
of  those  of  the  adverse  persuasion  have  boon  much  advanced,  and 
out  of  this  substantial  bonefits  to  the  aggressive  body  have  arisen.” 
Fanaticism  through  the  fear  inspired  by  its  exhibition  exalts  the 
Mappilla  religion,  and  this  carries  with  it  tire  exaltation  of  tho 
Mappilla  caste.  This  exaltation  of  tho  Mappilla  caste  onables 
then*  to  make  better  terms  with  their  jemmis.  Tho  janmis  do  not 
fear  the  Hindus  as  a  caste.  Therefore  Hindu  tenants  have  to  submit 
to  terms  which  Mappilla  tenants  would  not  endure.  And  finally 
tho  result  is  that  there  is  a  steady  movement  whereby  in  all  the 
Mappilla  tracts  the  land  is  passing  slowly  but  surely  in  to  the  2>ossession 
of  the  Mappillas  and  the  Hindus  are  going  to  the  wull. 
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Out  ol'  14,034  pieces  of  land  examined  by  Mr.  Logan  in  tho 
course  of  his  inquiry  as  Special  Commissioner  in  1881  it  was  found 


Tho  cultivator  hold  direct  from  the  janmi  . .  10,328 

;|)o.  from  intermediaries 

hot ween  himself  and  tho  janmi.  ..  ■■  3,706 

Total  . .  14,034 

These  10,328  pieces  or  land  wore  held  on  the  following  tenures 
NOS. 

I.  Permanent  tenures  with  or  without  rent  . .  338 

IT.  Tenures  with  advances  secured  on  the  land 
but  without  rent,  not  liable  to  renewal 
fees  at  fixed  intervals  (Otli)  . .  .  •  33 


III.  Tenures  with  advances  secured  on  tho  laud 

but  without  rent,  liable  to  renewal  fees  at 
fixed  intervals  (Quasi-otti) 

IV.  Tenures  with  advances  secured  on  tho  land, 

and  with  rent,  not  liable  to  renewal  foes 


at  fixed  intervals  (Quasi-Jcanam)  . .  23 

V.  Tenures  with  advances  secured  on  the  land, 
and  with  rent,  liable  to  renewal  fees  at 
fixod  intervals  ( Kamm )  . .  . .  . .  3,472 

VT.  Mortgages  with  or  without  rent  for  definite 

or  indefinite  periods  (Panayam)  ..  .  123 

VII.  Leases  for  twelve  years  or  more  {Vcrum 

pattam)  .  . .  . .  972  , 

VIII.  Loasos  for  more  than  one  year  and  less  than 

twelve  years  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,762 

IX.  Leases  for  ono  year  or  at  will  . .  . .  2,589 

Total  ..  10,328 


Similarly  the  3,706  pieces  held  by  tho  cultivators  through 
intermediaries  gave  tho  following  rosults  : — 
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The  Icanavi  tenure  i.s  boing  steadily  abandoned  in  l'avor  of  ordinary 
leases  and  more  particularly  in  favor  of  leases  from  year  to  year 
or  at  will. 

As  regards  the  length  of  possession  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
14,034  pieces  of  land  examined,  the  general  results  woro  found 
to  be  as  follows  1 The  largest,  proportion  (over  forty-tlneo  per  cent.) 
of  the  yrnin  cultivators  have  held  possession  of  their  lands  for  loss 
than  twelve  years.  The  next  largest  proportion  of  them  (over 
thirty-four  per  cent.)  have  boon  in  possession  tor  over  thirty  years. 
Whereas  in  regard  to  the  garden  ndlivators  these  proportions  are 
exactly  reversed  ;  fortv-threo  per  cent,  having  boon  in  possession 
over  thirty  years,  while  over  thirty  per  cent,  have  hold  their  lands 
for  periods  under  twelve  years. 


The  statistics  in  regard  to  eviction  sails  supplied  the  following 
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These  figures  prove  that,  in  the  nineteen  years  preceding 
Mr.  Logan’s  inquiry  evictions  had  been  steadily  on  the  increase. 
Eviction  does  not  however  necessai  ilv  follow  on  a  decree  for  eviction. 
The  janmift  have  by  this  power  of  eviction  been  simply  forcing 
up  rents,  which  were  formerly  very  moderate  by  force  of  custom. 
If  the  tenant  agreed  to  enhancement  of  his  rent  t  hen  eviction  did 
not  usually  follow  on  the  decree  against  him.  lint  if  be  refused 
he  was  ejected  and  a  more,  amenable  tenant  took  his  place. 

The  complaints  against  these  miction  proceedings  were  both 
numerous  and  bitter,  and  ranged  themselves  under  a  few  general 
heads,  the  child'  complaints  being  of  eviction  : — (a)  from  ancestral 
lands  :  (6)  on  demand  of  the  land  by  the  janmi  ;  (c)  just  ns  the 
trees  begin  to  bear  ;  (,/)  after  due  payment  of  renewal  fees  ;  (e) 
before  being  permitted  to  reap  standing  crops;  (/)  for  refusing 
to  permit  tenants’  trees  to  be  cut  by  tile  janmi  ;  (17)  for  refusing 
to  give  uj)  the  janmam  title  to  other  lands  ;  (h)  for  sending  petitions 
of  complaint  ;  (i)  of  widows  and  orphans. 

On  only  three  out  of  ninety-eight  estates  examined  in  the  low 
country  taluks,  it  was  found  that  the  cultivators  were  enjoying  the 
share  of  produce  set  apart  for  them  under  Mr.  Rickards’  scheme 


Exclusive  of  those  sued  in  tho  Small  Ciuibo  Courts, 
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of  assessment  ;  on  all  the  others,  the  cultivators’  shares  of  produce 
had  been  encroached  upon  most  seriously  in  most  cases  and  most 
outrageously  in  some. 

Consequently  complaints  of  excessive  rent  and  excessive 
renewal  fees  were  very  common  and  well  founded  in  most  instances. 

Another  very  important,  subject  of  complaint  was  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  rates  paid  to  the  ryots  for  “  improvements  ”  when 
being  evicted  from  their  holdings.  The  cause  of  this  has  been 
already  explained  :  the  customary  rales  for  improvements  were 
the  rates  at  which  thejiinmi’s  share  of  produce  had  to  be  bought, 
and  not  at  all  the  value  of  t  he  ryots’  interest  in  his  holding.  When 
he  (the  ryot)  wished  to  get  rid  of  that  (his  interest  in  Ins  holding) 
lie  sold  it  at  its  full  market  value,  ami  this  he  does  still  though 
the  janmi’s  power  of  ouster  has  greatly  neutralised  t  he  value  of  t  he 
privilege. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  matters  complained  of  were  the 
following: — (a)  The  insecurity  to  purchasers  of  hmum  rights.  This 
was  a  very  well-founded  complaint  looking  to  the  practical  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  tenure  in  former  t-inics.  and  the  tenant’s  free  power  of 
transfer  of  his  interest  in  his  holding.  ( b )  Breaches  of  contract 
to  renew  kanam  deeds.  The  system  of  renewal  ns  now  developed 
is  an  outrageous  system  of  forehand  renting  requiring  extravagant 
sums  to  be  paid  down  on  entry  or  renewal.  These  extravagant 
payments  having  exhausted  the  tenants’  resources  and  tenants’ 
credit,  they  cannot  readily  raise  such  sums.  Renewal  fees  are, 
therefore  now  paid  in  driblets  as  the  money  can  be  scraped  together, 
and  the  jaumi  frequently  ignores  such  payments  and  gives  away  the 
land  over  the  tenant’s  head,  thus  forfeiting  the  payments  made 
for  which  receipts  are  never  given,  (c)  Having  obtained  his  renewal 
deed,  the  tenant,  is  slill  not  left  at  peace,  for,  under  the  guise  of 
extra  payments,  lines,  gifts,  demands  of  produce,  etc.,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  he  has  to  contribute  in  many  illegal  ways  to  his  janmi's 
comfort  and  convenience.  If  he  refuses,  11c  is  evicted  at,  tne  next 
periodical  renewal,  (d)  The  courts  having  viewed  the  kanakkamn's 
advance  to  his  junthi  as  having  been  made  to  secure  payment 
of  the  rent,  {patlam)  and  as  having  been  also  made  on  the  security 
of  l he  land,  it  follows  that  the  tenant  cannot  be  ousted  for  allowing 
rent  ( pnttwm )  to  fall  inio  arrears,  and  if  rent  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrears  it  can  lie  recovered  when  the  kanam  advance  is  paid  off  at 
the  end  of  the  tenant’s  term  of  occupation.  This  being  so  it  lias 
become  usual  to  write  off  from  five  to  fourteen  years’  arrears  of 
rent  from  the  kanam  advance  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  occupation. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  poor  widow,  nineteen  years’  arrears  of  rent 
were  so  written  off,  the  tenant  being  unable  to  produce  receipts 
ibi-  the  rent,  (e)  Very  numerous  and  well-founded  were,  the 
complaints  that  it  is  usally  impossible  to  obtain  receipts  for  rent 
paid.  (/)  The  jimmin'  managers  were  as  a  body  impeached,  and 
with  good  show  of  reason,  for  fraudulent  dealings  in  various  ways 
with  the  tenants  under  them. 
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This  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Logan’s  report 
on  the  land  tenures  brings  matters  down  to  the  present,  day,  and  the 
following  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified 

I.  The  original  Malayali  system  of  land  tenure  was  a  system 
of  customary  sharing  of  the  produce,  each  customary  sharer  being 
permitted  the  free  transfer  of  his  interest  in  the  land. 

TT.  Under  Brit  ish  rule  one  of  these  customary  sharers  has  been 
exalted  into  the  position  of  a  European  proprietor  holding  the 
plenum  dominium  as  the  Homans  called  it. 

III.  The  other  customary  co-sharers  have  eonsetpiently  hoen 
gradually  pushed  to  the  wall  and  do  not  now  receive  their  customary 
shares,  and  their  right,  of  free  transfer  of  their  interests  lias  been 
virtually  expropriated. 

IV.  The  insecurity  to  the  ryots  thus  occasioned  has  nesull.ed  in 
fanatical  outrages  by  Mappillns  and  in  a  great-  increase  of  crime'. 

The  remedies  to  be  applied  are  still  ( 1  K88)  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Government,  of  Madras. 

Section  (B). 

REVENUE  ASSESSMENTS. 


EXAMINATION 
REVENUE 
SUBJECT  O 


Of  THU  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  REGULATE  THE  LAND 
ASSESSMENTS  IN  MALABAR  AS  BEAR  I  NO  ON  THE 
if  KENT. 


Sub-section  I.— Preliminary  Remarks  and  Plan. 

The  objects  which  have  necessitated  the  prepn ration  of  this 
Objects  of  tliia  paper  ’  are  mainly  two,  viz.  - 


(a)  To  ascertain,  first,  by  reference  to  the  past  Revenue  His¬ 
tory  of  Malabar,  the  proportions  which  the  land 
,-enue  assessments  bear  to  t lie  liipd  available 
i  Government  out  of  flie  net  produce  of  the  land,  for  paying 
lmul  assessments  a  rcnt.  p0  nlt.  proprietor  and  an  assessment  to 
iuut  not  produce.  ( ;ovcramCnt. 

(/;)  To  discover,  in  the  second  place,  whether  these  proportions 
(t>)  .Are  those  are  anywhere  so  oppressive  at  the  present  time, 
roportions  nny.  us  p0  take  from  the  people  more  of  the  produce 
an  by  the  fixed  principles  regulating  the 
assessments  the  Government  intended  to  take. 


The  former  object  is  merely  precedent  to  the  latter.  Regarding 
the  latter,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
in  larul S in r°Indi a  a,cciirate  and  exact  notions,  before  proceeding  to 
depends  on  the  the  main  object  of  the  present  Commission,  the 
saiwdn*  °tho  Gov^  cons'<'erat>on  °f  the  existing  state  of  the  relations 
ornmmt^lomandsy"  between  cultivators,  intermediaries,  and  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  private  property  in  land 

1  Noth.— This  paper  formed  Appendix  II  to  Mr.  Logan’s  Report  on  tlio  Mnlnbnr 
Land  Tenures . 
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4.  First,  as  to  tlie  Malayan  mode  of  determining,  or  rntjier  of 
stating,  tlie  extent  of  grain-crop  lands,  it  appears 
The  Malayali  that  Malabar  lias  preserved  on  this  point  (as  on 
extent^  of  tUgrah£  so  many  olhersi  the  traditionary  custom  of  other 
orop  lands  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  quantity  of  seedgrain 
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which  it.  takes  to  sow  a  certain  field,  depends 
is  by  the  quantity  so  much  on  the  quality  of  t.he  soil  I, Imt  it  is 
s0owathimq"ired  to  hn possible  to  form  from  it  any  hut  the  very 
roughest  approximation  to  the  extent  of  the  field, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  field  is,  other  things  being  equal,  pretty  constant,  and  the 
outturn  multiple  being  pretty  constant,  also,  the 
Roason  for  this.  gross  produce  of  the  field  is  easily  calculated.  Tl, 


Custom,  ant!  not 


will  he  s 


n  from  the  pa  pci’  ( 


s  |  Section 


competition,  Jistri-  (A)  of  this  Chapter]  that  custom-  -a ml  n  ,  . 

^'former  times'111110  dlesc  modcrn  days,  competition — ruled  every  - 
in  oonor  imes.  thing  :  it  was  essential  that  the  gross  produce  of 
each  field  should  he  known  in  order  that,  it  might  be  distributed 
by  custom  ;  and  lienee  the.  adoption  of  a  mode  of  stating  areas, 
which,  under  any  other  system,  would  ha  ve  presented  difficulties. 

5.  As  regards  guldens,  the  produce  of  which,  ns  in  the  ease  of 
And  SO  With  gar-  grain  lands,  was  likewise  ruled  by  custom,  it  had 
dons.  been  usual  to  count  the  fruitful  trees  only  and  to 

form  ail  estimate  of  (heir  produce  for  disfribul  ion  in  the  allotted 
•shares.  A  garden,  therefore,  came  to  he  known  as  a.  garden  of 
so  many  coco,  arcca,  or  jack  trees,  and  of  so  many  pepper-vines. 

(i.  The  sub  ject  o!  paltuni,  or  so-called  rent  lias  been  considered,  as 
Tito  facilities  Mly  ™  the  p*fent  »>'  Present,  knowledge  will  per- 
which  this  custom,  mil,  under  the  bead  ot  Tenures,  and  nothing  more 
ary  sharing  ot  the  required  here  than  to  observe  that  when  the 
tiio  Mysoreans  for  Mysoreans  descended  into  Malabar  under  Tfydcr 
assessing  a  land  Ali,  they  found,  as  it  were,  a  system  made  ready 
revenue.  to  hand  for  easily  mid  quickly  assessing  a  land 

tax.  The  seed  sown  on  each  field,  the  gross  produce  of  the  field, 
the  shares  into  which  this  gross  produce  was  divided,  the  number  of 
fruitful  frees  in  a  garden,  the  produce  of  flic  garden  and  the 
customary  share:;  of  it  were  all  points  which  were,  and  if  may  he 
added  arc  still,  known  lo  the  most  illiterate  husbandman  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  husbandmen,  and  not  with  the  landlords,  that  the 
settlement  was  made.  (Paragraph  I'.Mi  of  the  .Joint  Commissioners’ 
Report,  1793).  That,  settlement  proeeodeil  (as  will  bo  xeen  further 
on)  nearly  everywhere  on  the  plan  of  taking  for  the  Government 
a,  certain  portion  of  the  pallaw  or  so-called  rent,  paid  Jiy  tho 
husbandman. 

6a.  Finally,  it  lias  been  too  often  and  too  easily  assumed  in  many 
,r,  public  reports  that  the  Mysorean  self  lenient  of 

settlement  waTnot-  a  -an^  tax  proceeded  on  a,  definite  system,  and 
systematic.  was  carried  out  completely  and  universally  on 

Arahad.  Beg  S,lch  a  s.vatem-  Tlie  good  *>«t  unfortunate 
Khan’s  share  in  it.  Mysorean  Governor  Arshad  Bog  Khan’s  name  lias 
been  too  often  quoted  as  the  official  who,  at.  least 
m  South  Malabar,  carried  out  this  system  ;  hut  it  will  be  seen 
presently  what  was  in  reality  the  part  that  he  played.  The  country 
•was  not  settled  enough  for  the  introduction  of  any  systematic 


alld  complete  {Jcy^^'|c0  ^"8suel,Ca  Smc^fR  hurt  been 

“•BBSS 

!,y°n Brahmun dvllrtl  j^ntroimni-'^oncrs  proceeded  (paragraphs  30, 
*»»“■  ".Hi  to  •>(„.  and  121',!)  to  ->78)  to  discuss 

tained^  however,  by 

many  Inutlul  trees  produced  so  •  M  settlement  liad 

Commissioners  thereupon  judged  a  seed  sown  and  per 

been  fixed  at  certain  ntoney  intis  |»n  ine  taincd  ,)y  divjdi„<v 

fruitful  tree  respectively,  w  U(  1  i.  ■  .  •  '  j  ,.evenu<,  IVo'm  gardens 

the  total  revenue,  from  wet  lands  m 1  1  ^ *  ’  'bv  thc  number  or 

by  the  number  of  metisurcs  of  seed  so  n  .mc_  ^ 

fruitful  trees  respectively.  Mi.  Cm  c,.,.lab. 


As  per  English  Surveys  i 
As  per  Major  kaeleod’s  ! 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  details  regarding  tho  other 
garden  productions,  except  to  say  that  the  Joint 
Tho  real  facts  Commissioners'  calculations  as  to  the  rates  of 
relating  to  the  My-  assessment  were  equally  erroneous  regarding  them. 
w^uathorotrTy  ^r'  Graeme,  after  satisfying  himself  that  "  it 
Mr.  drome.  would  be  delusive  to  regard  the  principles  of 

assessment  pointed  out  in  that  Report  ”  (Joint 
Commissioners’  Report,  1703)  “  as  correct,”  proceeded  on  a  lour 
years’  tour  througli  the  different  districts  of  Malabar  and  collected 
most  of  the  details  which  will  be  found  below  relating  to  the  period 
prior  to  1823. 

S.  It  may  be  stated  as  the  general  result  of  Mr.  Graeme’s  enquiries 
that  he  found  Jinnea’s  account  to  be  as  niis- 
Jinnea’s  “  faoti-  leading  as  he  at  first  suspected  it  to  he  ;  and  he 
timiB  soed  of  assess-  found  that  the  rates  which  had  been  deduced 
ficiid  Troo  a"  of  therefrom  by  the  Joint  Commissioners  had  been 
account.”  applied  to  “  a  factitious  seed  of  assessment  ” 

and  to  "  an  artificial  tree  of  account  ”  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Mysorean  officials,  it  would  seem,  imposed  an  appa¬ 
rently  sevore  tax  on  the  “  seed  of  assessment  ”  and  “  fruitful  tree  ” 
respectively,  probably  for  the  sake  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  at  headquarters  in  Mysore,  while  in  reality,  in  distri¬ 
buting  the  lump  slims  thus  assessed  on  particular 
districts,  they  found  congenial  and  remunerative 
employment  in  fixing  the  assessments  on  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  rates  were  so  heavy  that,  even  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  assess  the  lands  fairly, 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  and  the  number  of 
productive  trees  had  to  be  understated  in  order  to 
find  an  assessment  which  the  lands  could  bear. 
And  of  course  this  under-estimating  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  land  was  not  procured  for 
nothing.  Individuals  who  could  manage  to 
square  the  officials  got  off  with  comparative 
immunity,  while  those  who  could  not  do  so  had  their  lands 
excessively  assessed.  Much  has  been  done  since  to  equalize  the 
assessments,  but  the  commutation  rates  have  since  become  so 
favourable  to  the  cultivators  that  many  inequalities  which  would 
otherwise  have  come  to  the  surface  (so  to  speak)  have  remained 
hidden,  and  it  is  only  when  local  investigations  are  made  into 
existing  facts  that  the  immense  differences  which  do  really  still 
exist,  especially  as  respects  the  wet  lands,  are  laid  bare. 

9.  Notwithstanding,  then  its  great  inequalities  in  regard  to 
individuals,  it  was  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  so-called 
Arsbad  Beg  Jamabandi  which  was  adopted  by  the  Bengal  and 
Snabandi  80  °awM  Bombay  Joint  Commissioners.  In  the  Southern 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Districts,  it  continued  to  be  the  standard  to 
Commissioners,  which  all  partial  revisions  of  assessments  were 

made  to  approximate,  until  Mr.  Gnome’s  elaborate 


Tho  rates  wore 
so  heavy  that  the 
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strict.’ 


Malabo 


investigation  (1X18-22)  put  fresh  materials  into 
the  hands  of  (lovernment.  As  regards  wet  lands, 
it  will  he  seen  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  that 
the  so-called  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  settlement 
continues  even  down  to  the  present  clat^  to  be  the 
standard  in  the  southern  portion  of  tlic  district, 
while  in  the  north  the  settlement  adopted  under 
orders  of  the  Joint  Commissioners  (Report 
paragraph  -loti),  though  differing  in  details  from 
Arshad  Beg  Khan's  was,  understood  to  lead  to 
the  same  results,  and  it,  too,  remains  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  to  influence  down  1o  the  present 
day  the  collections  from  wet  lands  in  North 
Malabar. 


the  Mysore 


dually 


The  Supravifl 


0 a  It  only  remains  to  add  that  tlic  revenues  of  North  Malabar 
were  to  a  great  extent  managed  by  the  respective 
ortli  Mulabiir  chieftains  of  that  part  of  the  country  as  quad- 
munngnd  by  its  Zoinindars  during  the  Mysorean  occupation,  while 
South  Malabar  was  more  or  less  directly  under 
the  management  of  Mysorean  officials.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  Honourable  Company's 
Government,  each  Nad  was  respectively  managed 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  by  its  hereditary 
chieftain.  Owing,  however,  to  the  accumulation 
of  arrears  of  revenue,  which  on  30th  September 
1801  had  reached  (lie  large  amount  of  over 
Rs.  11,40,000,  this  system  of  management  was 
gradually  abolished.  *  On  the  winding  up  of  the 
first  or  joint  Co  in  mission  of  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Officers  who  controlled  the  district  during  1792 
and  part  of  1793,  a  Snpravisor  with  two  Superin- 
Tho  second  Com-  tendents  under  him  constituted  the  executive 
nission.  authority.  This  system  remained  in  force  till 

May  1790,  when  a  second  Commission  was  sent 
Transfer^  from  |lox'nl  lo  oseculo  the  office  of  Supravisor.  This 
3t?Tnjor  °  Maduod  Commission  continued  till  Malabar  was  trans- 
tho  first  Principal  fclTel]  froul  the  Bombay  to  the  Madras  Presidency, 
Col,ccl'or-  and  Major  Macleod  was  appointed  the  first 

Principal  Collector  ill  1801. 

Scheme  of  | (j.  In  a rranging  the  following  historical  details 

MatoS0"1  details  it  will  he  best  to  adopt  a  uniform  scheme,  and 
which  follow.  the  one  that  seems  best  to  suit  the  subject  is— 

”  (a)  To  take  up  one  by  one,  proceeding  from  north  to  south, 
the  different  Nads  or  districts  into  which  Malabar  wa.s  divided  at 
the  time  of  the  Mysorean  concpiost,  and  to  set  out,  in  regard  to  each, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  series  of  measures  which  were  introduced 
therein,  first-  under  the  Mysore  and  afterwards  under  the  British 
Government,  down  to  the  year  1805-0,  after  which  year  the  low- 
country  portion  of  the  district  was  treated  on  an  uniform  and 
systematic  plan  as  regards  land  revenue. 
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(6)  The  measures  adopted  subsequently  to  1805-6  in  the  low’’ 
country  taluks  will  then  be  detailed. 

(c)  The  exceptional  cases  ol'(l)  Cannanore  and  the  Laccadive 
Islands,  (2)  Wynad,  (3)  Cochin,  (4)  Tangachcrry  and  Anjengo  will 
finally  be  dealt  with. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  secure  clearness,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
treating  of  each  Nad,  to  detail  under  the  separate  heads  of — 

I.  Wet  Lands, 

II.  Garden  Lands, 

III.  Miscellaneous  Lands, 

the  measures  adopted  in  regard  to  each.  This  plan  will  lead  to 
some  repetition,  but  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  prevent  confusion 
in  detail. 


Sub-Section  II.— Historical  Facts  down  to  1805-6 

RELATING  TO  THE  LOW-CODNTRV. 


11.  The  accompanying  rough  sketch  map  will 
enable  any  one  to  pick  out,  at  a  glance,  the 
particular  portion  of  the  district  dealt  with. 


(1)  Kolattunad. 

1 2.  The  domain  in  which  the  Kolattiri  or  Chirakkal  family  was 
regarded  as  the  suzerain  comprised  the  following 
im.ts  of  Kolat-  nwclenl  alusams  0f  tile  modern  taluk  of  Chirakkal, 


i’ayyannur. 

Veil  nr. 

Karuvellur. 

Korom. 

Eramam. 

Kuttur. 

Kuttiyeri. 

Chulali. 

Kanyileri. 

Kall'iad. 

Malapattam. 

Koyyam. 


Kurumattur. 

Taliparamba. 

Pattuvam. 

Elom. 

Chcrutalam. 

Kunynyimangalam. 

Madayi. 

Mattul. 

Cherukunmi. 

Kannapuran. 

Irinava. 

Pappinisseri. 

Wet  Lands. 


Kalliasseri. 

Moraya. 

Kayaralam. 

Kuttiyattur. 

Maniyur. 

Munderi. 

Chcleri. 

Kannadiparambfi. 

Chirakkal. 

ALikod. 

Pidati. 

Elayavur. 


13.  In  1731-32  the  Kolattiri  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 

Bodnur  Raja’s  forces,  and  the  Kolattiri  Raja  had 
A.D.  1731-32.  in  consequence  to  impose  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  pattam  (rent)  on  all  rice-lands. 

14.  From  this  time  forward  the  Kolattiri  Raja  was  in  straits  for 

money  to  settle  the  Bodnur  Raja’s  demands,  and 
tbiuRajn^  th°  tlle  country  seems  to  have  been  twice  at  least 
invaded  afterwards. 
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malabae  district 


,r  T.,  1705-66  Hyder  Ali  descended  into  Kolattunad.  The 
country  was  in  a  distracted  state  :  sometimes  in 
1705-60.  Ilyder’s  possession,  sometimes  in  the  Raja’s,  and 

sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  Cannanore  Bibi,  and  30  per  cent,  of 
the  pattam  (rent)  was  imposed. 

16  Tins  continued  till  1776-77,  when  Ramalinga  Pillay,  an 

officer  of  Hydcr's,  sent  one  Koonjamaram  Pillay 
1770-77.  his  gumasta,  or  deputy,  who  fixed  an  assessment 

on  each  field  at  tl.e  rate  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam. 

17  In  1777-80  Ryder  exacted  an  annual  tribute  or  Nuzzur  of 

Rs  4  00  000,  and  people  say  that  100  per  cent,  of 
.  1777-80.  the  pattam  (rent)  was  taken'  to  make  good  the 
demand. 

18.  In  1781-83  the  Raja  exacted  50  per  cent. 

1781-83.  of.  tlie  (rent),  taking  the  paddy  in  kind. 

19.  In  1783  one  Hnrpenliully  Vcnkappa  made 

1783-  some  alteration,  but  what  it  was,  is  not  clear. 

‘>0  In  1780-88  Tippu,  while  the  country  was  in  possession  of 
the  Raja,  sent  a  Commission  to  make  a  survey 
1785-88.  a]1(j  t0  cietcet  frauds,  and  the  assessment  was 

(Wed  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent),  commuted  into  money  at 
Rs  10  per  1,000  seers  of  paddy.  This  commutation  rate  was 
.  I  iii  nP1.  i  000  seers  because  of  the  substitution  in 

the*  revenue  (mlieetion^oi  the  Siif/nni  ianam  (3i  to  the  rupee)  for 
the  fanam  current  in  the  country. 

21.  fn  1788-89  the  people  deserted  the 
1788-8)).  country  owing  to  Tippu’s  attempts  at  wholesale 


22.  In  1790-92  the 


1798-99. 


revenue  was  managed  by  thc'Raja,  and  the 
;xment  was  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent), 
taken  in  kind  for  rice-lands, 
a  survey  was  made  by  the  Company’s  and  Raja’s 
servants,  and  the  Raja  alleged  that  he  collected 
only  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattoin  (rent). 

24.  A  deficiency  occurring  in  the  collections, 
iion'bio  uumpimy  tj)e  Company  in  1798-99  assumed  the  direct 
mana^mont.  “e0  '  management. 

25.  In  1799-1800  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Sub-Collector,  made  a 
settlement  on  the  principle  of  taking  50  per  cent. 
1799-1800.  of  the  pattam,  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  4l£ 
per  1,000  seers  of  paddy, 

2G.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  inhabitants  to  give  10  seers 
per  Potipad  (Poti  =  30  seers  ;  Potipad  —  land 
1700-1801.  requiring  30  seers  to  sow  it),  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Fotipattu  (literally,  10  per  poti),  for  the  use  of  the  Devas- 
vam  or  Hindu  temples.  In  1799-1800  or  1800—1  half  of  this 
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Potipattw,  or  (say  8$  per  cent,  of  the  pattani)  wan  assumed  oil 
behalf  of  Government  at  the  ordinary  commutation  of  Rs.  41  £  per 
1,000  seers. 


27.  It  had  also  been  customary  for  the  proprietors  to  give  for 
1700-1801  every  100  seers  of  pattam  (rent)  Hi  seers,  under 
the  names  of  Veil  nollu  (paddy  for  hedges)  and 
Kythee  nelln  (grain  for  ropes),  for  raising  hedges  and  providing 
ropes  for  keeping  out  and  fastening  up  caLtle  which  strayed  into  tlio 
rice-fields.  In  1 799-1800  or  in  1800-1  half  of  this  also  was  assumed 
by  Government  at  the  ordinary  commutation  rato  (Rs.  Ill  for 
1,000  seers). 


28.  In  1801-2  Major  Macleud,  the  first  Principal  Collector  of  the 
ism— •>  district,  made  a  survey.  Owing  to  the  rebellion 

which  arose,  the  survey  was  rescinded  and 
Mr.  Rickards,  the  second  Principal  Collector,  reverted  to  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  I  800-  I . 


29.  In  1805-0  Mr.  Warden,  the  third  Principal  Collector,  for  the 
1805-fl.  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  assessment 

proposed  by  Mr.  Rickards  and  approved  by 
Government  (see.  Appendix  XV),  obtained  a  return  from  all  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  seed,  produce,  etc.,  of  all  llicir  iields.  This  return  is 
usually  known  as  the  Jan  mi  Pymaish  of  081  M.E.  On  receipt  of 
the  returns  for  this  Nad,  the  assessments,  which  were  found  to  fall 
short  of  the  proper  proportion  (50  per  cent.)  of  the  pattam  (rent), 
were  raised,  but  excesses  similarly  ascertained  were  not  similarly 
reduced. 

flarthm  Lands. 


90.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  following 
A.D.  1731—92  ‘I'M6®  and  paragraphs  of  this  note  for  a.  description 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revenue 
share  of  the  pattam  on  gardens  was,  like  that  on  rice-lands,  assessed 
at  the  following  rates  : — 

1731-32,  paragraph  13  ..  20  per  cunt. 

1731-65,  do.  14 


1 765-66,  do. 

1776- 77,  do. 

1777- 80,  do. 

1781-83,  do. 


30  per  cent. 

16  ..  50  per  cent. 

17  ..100  per  cent. 

18  .  .  50  per  cent.  ( Pepper  was  taken 


do. 

do. 


50  per  cent.  (Taken  in  money.) 


31.  Between  1792  and  1708-99  the  Baja,  who  continued  at  this 
82-99.  period  to  colled,  the  revenue,  had  increased  the 
percentage  of  assessment  on  garden  produce  to 
cent,  of  the  pattam,  except;  on  pepper,  which  remained  at, 


60  per 
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511  Dei-  cent.  The  paltum  was  ascertained  by  taking  20  per  cent- 
of  the  gross  produce  as  the  tenant's  share,  except  as  regards  pepper, 
the  tenant's1  share  of  which  was  not  properly  ascertained.  I  he 
commutation  rates  for  the  produce  were— 

Cocoannts  ..  ..  Rs.  10-0-0  per  1, 00U  nuts. 

Betel -nuts  •  •  •  •  Re-  u~0-4  cl°' 

tlacks  ..  ..  ..  Six-tenths  of  pnttam,  whatever 

the  number  of  trees  might  be. 
Popper . Hs.  130-0-0  per  candy  of  640  lb. 


3-'  In  1805-0  (as  in  the  case  of  wet  lands,  paragraph  20  above) 
ascertained  deficiencies  in  the  proper  proportion 
1403 (DO  per  cent.)  of  the  pattam  (rent)  on  garden  lands 
were  raised  on  receipt  of  the  Janmi  Pymaish  account  of  081  M.E., 
ml-  similarly  ascertained  excesses  were  not  similarly  reduced. 


33.  In  17 
1776-77.  Modn 

mangalam  A 
into  money  a 
of  the  Nad  a 
rate. 


Miscellaneous  Lauds. 

i i — 7 7  PttUada  crops  (rice  grown  on  uplands,  similar  to 
the  Alodan  of  South  Malabar)  were  assessed  in 
1-  the  Elam,  Madayi,  Oherutalam  and  Kunyi- 
isams  at  30  per  cent,  of  the.  gross  produce,  commuted 
Rs.  3D  per  1,000  local  seers,  and  in  the  other  portions 
40  per  cent,  of  gross  produce  commuted  at  the  same 


34.  And  in  the  same  year  (1770-77)  Punam  crops  (rice  and 
other  grains  and  pulses,  and  occasionally  some 
17(6-7/.  1  maun.  c()tton  gr0Wn  on  jungle  lands  felled  annually  for 
the  purpose)  were  similarly  assessed  at  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce  in  the  Eloni,  Madayi,  Cherutalam  and  Kunyimangalam 
Amsains,  and  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nad  :  and  the  commutation  rate  was  the  same  throughout,  viz., 
Rs.  35  per  1,000  local  seers  as  in  the  case  of  l’altada. 


35.  Likewif 
1776-77.  Ellil. 


in  the  same  year  ( 1770-77),  Elln  crops  (gingelly- 
oil  seed)  were  assessed  throughout  the  Nad  at 
20  percent-,  of  the  gross  produce,  commuted  into 
per  l.ooo  local  seers. 


36.  Randalam  (or,  as  it,  is  sometimes  called.  Poyamdn  in  reference 
to  the  tradition  that  it  was  from  this  Nad  that 
£“lU  of  Raiula'  Cheraman  Perumal  took  his  final  departure  on 
his  journey  to  Mecca)  comprised  the  following 
modern  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Chirakkal 


1.  Edakad. 

2.  Ghembilod. 

3.  Iruveri.' 

1.  Makreri. 


5.  Anjarakancli. 

6.  Mavilayi. 

7.  Mulappilangad, 
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It  originally  formed  part  of  the  Kolattunad  under  the  Kolattiris, 
but  it  had  come  in  the  course  of  time  to  be 
witiftiiaHnnoiirnbiB  treated  as  a  separate  Nad  owing  to  the  English 
East  India  Com-  factory  at  Tellieherry  having  taken  the  four 
puny's  Settlement  ruling  families  of  Achnnniar  and  the  500  Nnyars 
8t  ^"d  the  Nad  under  their  special  protection  in  the 

,  year  1741.  The  intention  of  this  measure  was  “to 
give  the  Honourable  Company  authority  over  the  Achnnmar,  as  also 
to  interpose  with  the  Prince  ”  (Kolattiri)  “  if  lie  should  oppress 
them  by  extravagant  taxes,  which  has  heretofore  happened.” — an 
allusion  to  Lhe  exactions  which  followed  upon  the  Bodnia-  irruption 
into  Kolattunad  in  1731  and  following  years.  The  transaction 
took  the  form  of  a  mortgage  for  80,000  fananis  of  the  Nad,  which 
was  rich  in  pepper.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
transactions,  which  ended  oil  tlio  26th  April  1703  in  an  agreement 
between  the  Aehanmar  and  the  Joint  Commissioners  in  allowing  to 
tho  former  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of  the  revenue  payable  by 
them  for  tlioir  own  lands  equivalent  to  the  20  por  cent,  of  the 
revenue  allowed  to  tho  other  chieftains  of  Malabar  as  Malildiana. 


W at  Lands. 


37.  In  1765,  collections  were  made  by  the  Honourable  Company 
17C5  at  15  per  cent,  probably  of  tho  pattern  or  rout  on 

rice-lands,  and  this  share  of  produce  was  taken 
in  kind.  In  tho  agreement  with  the  Aehanmar  cited  in  para¬ 
graph  36,  this  arrangement  is  alluded  to  as  having  been  in  forco 
from  1741,  but,  owing  to  disturbances  in  tho  country,  tho  arrange¬ 
ment  had  evidently  been  broken  through  and  it  was  renewed  oil 
16  th  May  1765. 


38.  In  1792,  the  assessment'was  raised  by  the  Commissioners  to 

1792.  50  per  cent,  of  “  the  produce  ”,  commuted  into 

money  at  Rs.  43  per  1,000  seers.  “The  pro¬ 
duce”  here  seems  to  mean  the  “  patlam  ”  (rent). 

39.  In  1793,  the  agreement  alluded  to  in  paragraph  36  was 

made  with  tho  Aehanmar,  whoso  wot  lands  wero 
nssossmoi»rrofnnono  7>mnawnt-ly  assessed  at  15  por  cent,  of  “  tho 
Adiaomar's  privnto  P*lBam  (rent),”  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  45 
estates.  per  1,000  seers.  In  addition  to  tho  private 

estates  of  tho  Aehanmar,  those  of  the  Bibi  of 
Cannanore  and  of  tho  Raja  of  Chirakkal  were  also  similarly  assessed. 
The  agreement  itself  is  very  indefinite  in  its  terms,  but  tho  above 
lias  boon  ascertained  to  be  the  actual  settlement.  The  lands  of 
other  proprietors  continued  to  bo  held  on  the  footing  detailed  in 
paragraph  3S. 


Garden  Lands. 

40.  In  1765.  collections  wore  made  by  the  Company  at  20  por 
l7(!5  oent.  probably  of  tho  pattam  or  rent  on  gardens, 

the  produce  of  which  was  generally  commuted 
into  money  probably  at  current  market  rates.  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  16tli  May  1765  are  very  indefinite. 
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41  la  1702  the  Commissioners  raised  the  assessment  to  50  per 
cent,  of  ‘-the  produce  ”  (which  seems  to  have 
i792'  here  meant  pattam  or  rent  calculated  on  the 

customary  shave  at,  the  customary  pal  l  am  rates  for  produce),  except 
on  pepper.  The  rates  were-  - 


Oocoanut  tree  . .  . .  •  •  . .  1 

Bet  el-nut  tree  ..  ••  ••  ..04= 

Jack  tree  . 3  2s 

-  Pepper-vino . 2  °rV» 

42.  In  1703,  under  the  agreement  alluded  to  in  paragraph  36, 
the  gardens  on  the  private  estates  of  the  Achan- 
sossmcnTof  Achas-  mar  were  permanently  assessed  at  20  per  cent,  of 
mar's  privat,.-  the  pattam  (rent),  commuted  into  money  at  tho 
“‘“IAS.  following  rates  :■ — 


Cocoanuts  ..  ..  10  0  0  por  1 ,000  nuts. 

Betel-nuts  . .  ..0  8  0  do. 

Jacks .  0  6  4 ■*  per  tree. 

In  addition  to  the  private  estates  of  the  Aehanmar,  those  of  the 
Bibi  of  Cannanore  and  of  the  Chirakkal  Raja  wore  also  similarly 
assessed.  The  agreement  itself  is  very  indefinite  in  its  terms,  but 
the  above  has  been  ascertained  to  be  tho  actual  settlement..  Tho 
lands  of  other  proprietors  continued  to  be  held  on  tho  footing 
detailed  in  paragraph  41 . 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

43.  Puttada,  Punarn  and  Ellu  (see  paragraphs  33,  34,  35)  were 
■  uncertain  assessed  alike  at  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce, 

cm  uncei  am.  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  40,  Rs.  40  and 

Rs.  80  por  1,000  seers  respectively,  1ml. ‘it.  is  not  certain  when  this 
assessment,  was  fixed. 

(3)  The  English  Settlement  at  Telliciierky  and 
Dn AHMArATT A  N A  M  ISL AN  D . 

Limits^  of  Urn  44  The  settlement  consisted  of  the  following 
ludiaU1UC'oui|>aiiy’s  modern  amsams  of  the  Kottayam  taluk  : — 

settlement . 

Dharmadam.  |  Mailanjanmam. 

Tellicherry.  j  Tiruvangad. 

Tho  settlement  also  originally  formed  a  portion  of  tho  ancient 
Kolaltunad.  Tho  Honourable  Company  sent 
accuircti  °"Cl  a.?cnts  to  Tellicherry  aboul  1683-84.  In  1708  a 

ac';|'"H'‘,  formal  grant  was  obtained  from  tho  northern 

regent  of  tho  Kolattiri  family  to  erect  a  fort,  at  Tellicherry,  which 
thenceforth  remained  uninterruptedly  in  British  occupation.  The 
island  of' Dharmapattanam,  lying  adjacent  to  Tellicherry  on  the 
north,  was  acquired  by  agreements  from  the  Kolattiri  and  Kottayam 
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Rajas  and  the  Bibi  of  Cannanore,  who  all  had  claims  on  it,  in  tho 
years  1734-35,  and  remained  from  that,  time  forward,  with  one 
short  interruption  (1788-89),  in  British  occupation.  The  factory 
became  a  Residency  in  1770,  as,  owing  to  tho  Mysore  occupation,  it 
was  not  continuing  to  pay.  But  the  chiefship  was  afterwards 
restored. 

Wet-  Lands. 

45.  Those  belonging  to  the  Company  were  assessed  at  100  per 
oent.  tho  pattam  (rent),  equivalent  to  about  40  per  oent.  of  the  gross 
produce,  and  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  45  per  1,000  seers. 

40.  Those  belonging  to  private  individuals  in  Tellicherry  wero 
] 779—76  freo  assessment  till  1772,  when  they  were  rated 

at  10  per  cent,  of  the  “  produce.”  This  continued 
till  1776,  when  25  per  cent,  of  the  “  produce  ” — here,  however, 
intended  to  mean  the  pattam  or  rent — was  taken  and  commuted 
into  money  at  Rs.  43  per  1,000  seers,  which  rate  was  subsequently 
raised  to  Rs.  45  per  1,000  seers. 

47.  Thoso  belonging  to  privato  individuals  in  Dharmapattanam 
Island  wero  assossed  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent),  commuted 
into  money  at  Rs.  45  per  1,000  seers. 

48.  Those  bolonging  to  temples  in  Dharmapattanam  Island 

were  assessed  at  35  por  cont.  of  tho  pattam  (rent),  commuted  into 
money  at  Rs.  45  per  1,000,  seers.  /v. 

Garden  Lands. 

49.  Thoso  belonging  to  the  Honourable  Company  in  Tellicherry 
wero,  prior  to  1793-94,  rated  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent), 
and  in  that  year  the  rate  was  increased  to  66|  per  cont.  of  the 
pattam  (rent). 

50.  Somo  of  those  belonging  to  private  individuals  in  Tellicherry 
had,  prior  to  1772,  boon  rated  at  25  por  cent,  of  tho  “produce,” 
and  in  that  year  all  of  them  were  so  rated.  This  continued  till 
1776,  when  tho  following  rates  were  imposed : — 

a.  p. 

Cocoanuts  ..  ..1  7)  per  fruitful  tree. 

Botel-nuts  .  .  ..0  9?  do. 

Jacks  . .  . .  ..  6  4‘  do. 

Pepper-vines  . .  3  2j  por  fruitful  vine. 

But  what  constituted  a  “  fruitful  tree  ”  or  “  fruitful  vino  ”  is  not 
known.  If  tho  customary  share  of  produce  was  takon  and  commuted 
into  money  at  the  ouslomary  pattam  rates  of  produce,  thonit  would 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  meant  1o  take  50  per  cent,  of  pattam  on 
cocoanuts,  100  per  cent,  of  pattam  on  betel-nuts,  and  100  per  cent, 
of  pattam  on  jacks. 

51.  In  Dharmapattanam  Island  all  garden  lands,  whotljer 
belonging  to  tho  Honourable  Company,  to  private  persons,  or  to 
temples  wero  assessed  alike  at  50  por  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent). 
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Miscellaneous  Lands. 

62  In  Dhnrmapattanam  Island,  Puttada  and  BUu  (vide  para¬ 

graphs  33  and  35)  on  all  lands  were  assossed  at 
Year  uncertain.  2g  ^  oent.  0f  gr0S3  produce,  commuted  into 
money  at  Rs.  40  and  Rs.  80  per  1,000  seers  respectively.  It  is  not 
certain  when  tliis  assessment  was  fixed. 

(4)  Iruvalinad. 

63  Was  also  a  portion  of  IColattunad  under  the  suzerainty  of 

the  Kolattiri  Raja.  When  the  English  factory 
r  The  Iruvulin.1.1  wftg  established  at  Tellicheny  it  was  held  by  six 
Nambmra.  families  of  Nambiars,  viz.,  (1)  Kunnumal,  (2) 

Chandrott,  (3)  Kilakkedatta,  (4)  Kampuratta,  who  were  known 
collectively  as  the  ICulatta  Nambiars,  and  by  (5)  Narangoli  Nambiar 
and  (6)  Karivad  Nambiar.  The  Kurangott  Nayar’s  possessions 
also  probably"  formed  part  of  the  original  territory  of  Iruvalinad, 
but  this  portion  will  bo  more  conveniently  treated  separately. 

Iruvalinad  proper  consisted  of  the  following 
Thoir  limits.  modern  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Kotta- 
yam,  viz. 

1.  Panur.  |  4.  Panniyanmu'. 

2.  Puttur.  |  5.  Perinkulam. 

3.  Triprangottur.  |  6.  Kariyad. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  their  territory,  these  Iruvalinad  Nam- 
biars  were  early  brought  into  rolations  with  both 

Their  rotations  of  the  neighbouring  settlements  of  the  English 
With  French  at<  Tcllicherry  and  of  the  French  at  Mahe.  There 

monts. innn  1  80  '  were  accordingly  many  engagements  entered 
into  between  tho  Honourable  Company’s  Factors 
at  Tcllicherry  on  tho  one  hand  and  tho  Nambiars  on  the  other. 
The  Nambiars  are  also  frequently  referred  to  in  engagements  between 
tho  English  and  French  settlements,  and  betwoon  tho  English 
Company  and  other  Native  chieftains.  It  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  Nambiars  were  in  any  way  subject  to  tho  Honourable 
Company  till  1782,  when,  owing  to  the  successes  attending  the 
raising  of  the  Siege  of  Tellichorry,  tho  Nambiars  and  two  other 
country  powers  agreed  to  become  tributary  to  the  Company.  Whe¬ 


ther  this  agreement  was  carried  out  is  doubtful,  because  it  was 
followed  soon  after  by  the  Mangalore  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippu 
Sultan  in  1784,  and  by  a  return  to  the  mutual  positions  held  by  tho 
respective  parties  before  the  war. 

Wet  Lands. 

54.  In  Hydor  Ali’s  time  (1765-82)  this  Nad  was  managed  by 

1705-82  the  Raia  Chirakkal,  who  took  50  per  cent,  of 

the  pattam  (rent),  payable  either  in  kind  or 
eommutable  into  money  at  Rs.  40  per  1,000  seers. 

55.  In  Tippu’s  time  the  rate  continued  the  same,  the  revenue 
being  collected  in  kind. 
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56.  To  prevent  illicit  trade  wit li  the  Trench  at  Malic  the  ,\Tnd  was 
taken  under  the  direct  management  of  (he  Company  at  the  rupture 
withTippu  Sultan  in  1790-91  :  •  >()  per  cent,  ol  the  pnllam  (rent)  was 
collected. 

57.  in  1793  the  commutation  rate  was  raised  from  Rs.  41 J  per 

1,000  seers  to  Rs.  45  per  1,000  seers  on  the 
1793.  Narungoli  Nambiar’s  private  estate  ;  it  remained 

at  the  former  rate  elsewhere. 

58.  In  1793-91  the  Nambiars  were  entrusted  with  the  manago- 

ment  of  the  Nad,  and  in  1794-95  they  lixed  the 
1793-94.  assessment  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent). 

59.  In  1795-90  the  assessment  on  all  lands  was  raised  to  00  per 

179.7-96  cent,  of  the  paltam  (lent)  at  the  same  eommuta- 


00.  ill  1799-10011  the  assessment  was  further  raised  to  72  per 
cent .  oil  lie  pattam  (rent),  except  on  tile  Narangoli 
1799-1800.  Namhiar's  private  estate,  and  except,  in  four 
(lesams  of  Pamir  amaam. 


O anh'ii  Lauds. 

61.  Under  ITyder  All  (1765-82)  the  Chiralckal  Raja  collected 
1795  -82.  an  assessment  at  I  he  following  rates: — 


Cocoamits 

Betel-nuts 

Jacks  . 

62.  In  Tippu’s  time  these  ra 


l  7  A  per  fruitful  tree. 
0  0  it  do. 

3  2  |  do. 

altered  as  follows  : — 


Cocoamits  ..  ..2  3  i  per  fruitful  tree. 

Betel-nuts  .  .  .  .  ..00  1  rlo. 

.Jacks  .  .  .  .  I  0  f  do. 

But  these  rates  being  found  burdensome,  the  whole  jama  (demand) 
on  the  Nad  was  reduced  from  Rs.  34,000  In  Rs.  30,000,  and  the  people 
were  themselves  allowed  to  regulate  the  rates. 

63.  The  Nad  being  under  t  he.  direct  management  of  the  Honoura¬ 
ble  Company  in  1792  {vide  paragraph  56),  the 
1792.  rates  were  raised  so  as  to  take  50  per  cent,  of  the 

,  „„  04.  In  1793  the  rates  were  again  altered  as 

7  '  follows 

Cocoamits 
Bctcl-n  u  ts 

Popper 


1  7  4  per  fruitful  tree. 
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These  rates  were,  however,  subsequently  reduced  as  too  liigh. 

65.  The  Nnmbiars  were  in  1793-94  entrusted 

1793- 94.  with  the  management  of  the  Nad. 

66.  The  Nambiars  in  1794-95  fixed  the  assessment  at  50  per  cent. 

of  the  pattnm  (rent).  The  assessment  on  pepper 

1794- 95.  seems  to  have  remained  at  this  rate  of  50  per  cent. 

,f  the  pattam,  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  120  per  candy  of  640  lb., 
lown  to  the  final  abolition  of  the  assessment  in  1806-7. 

67.  Tn  1 795-96  the  assessment  was  raised  to  60 

1795- 90.  j,er  Cent.  of  the  pattam  (rent). 

68.  In  1796-97  Nnrangoli  Nnmbiar’s  lands  were  assessed  at  100 
per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent),  probably  for  mis- 
1790-97.  conduct  in  intriguing  with  the  rebellious  Pychy 


Miscellaneous  Lands. 

70.  In  1790-91  the  assessment  on  Puttada,  Punam  and  Ellu  (see 

paragraphs  33,  34,  35)  was  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  of 
1790-91.  gross  produce, commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  35, 

Rs.  65  and  Rs.  SO  per  1,000  seers  respectively. 

71.  In  1792  -93  the  assessment  on  these  crops  was  professedly 

raised  to  40  por  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  much 
1792-93.  )00  high  ft  rate,  leading  to  extensive  concealment 

of  produce. 

72.  In  1806-7  the  assessment  was  extended,  on  the  same  principles, 
to  Puttada  and  Ellu  crops  raised  on  land 
1800-07.  already  assessed  for  garden  produce. 


(5)  KTTRANGOTT  NAYAR’s  NAD. 

73.  For  remarks,  see  paragraph  53  above.  This  Nad  lay  directly 
between  the  English  and  French  settlements  at 
Position  and  limits.  'pcllicherry  and  Mahe  respectively,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Kottayam  : — 

(1)  Olavilam. 

(2)  Kallayi. 

From  the  position  of  his  Nad,  the  Nayar  was  early  brought  into 
His  relations  with  >'elations  with  both  tlie  English  and  French 
the  English  and  Companies,  and  lie  tried  his  best  to  play  off  the 
French  and  Myso-  oue  against  the  other,  not  without  loss  to  him- 
roans'  self.  He' was  tho  first  chieftain  who  tried  con¬ 

clusions  w  ith  thearms  of  the  Honourable  Company.  This  was  in 
1719,  and  he  came  out  of  it  worsted,  and  was  obliged  to  cede  to  the 
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Company  the  desam  ol'  Mailam  in  the  modern  ainsam  ol'  Mailan- 
janmam.  After  this  he  remained  more  under  French  than  under 
English  influence  till  176G,  when,  on  Hyder  Ali’s  descent  into 
Malabar,  he  was  the  onty  chieftain1  besides  Cochin  permitted  to 
retain  his  district.  He  was,  however,  subsequently  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  Hyder  Ali.  In  1770  he  assisted  the  English  Company 
at  the  taking  of  Mahe,  and  in  1782  he  was  in  turn  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English  Company  at  the  successful  sortie  which  closed  the 
siege  of  Tellichcrry.  Remaining  a  prisoner  at  Tellicherry,  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  Company  for  his  Nad  till  17S5,  in  which  yoar  he  was 
again  claimed  by  the  French  as  then-  ally.  In  1787  Tippu  caught 
and  hanged  him  and  annexed  his  Nad  to  the  lruvalinad  Revenue 
Cutcherry.  In  1790  the  English  Company  drove  the  Mysoreans 
out  of  this  Nad,  and  reinstated  the  Nayar,  who  again  turned  to  the 
French  alliance,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Calicut  in  1793.  In  1797  the  Nayar  was  reinstated 
in  his  Nad,  which  he  managed  down  to  1805-6. 

IFef  Lands. 

74.  There  is  nothing  to  show  on  what  principles  the  Nayar 

collected  the  revenue  between  1795  and  1805-6. 

1793-1806.  In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  the  management 

and  received  a  Malildiana. 

75.  In  1805-6  the  assessment  was  fixed  at  on  per  cent,  of  the 

pattam  (rent)  as  entered  in  tlm  Jnnmi  Pymaish 

1805- 6.  account  of  981  (1805-6),  and  commuted  into 

money  at  Rs.  45  per  1,000  seers.  Whether  the  pattam  (rent),  of 
which  60  per  cent,  was  taken,  was  the  actual  pattam  (rent)  being 
paid  to  the  Janmis,  or  whether  it  was  the  pattam  (rent)  calculated 
on  Mr.  Rickards’  plan  (see  paragraphs  226,  226a,  2266  below)  is  not 
known.  It  was  probably  the  latter,  because  the  garden  assessments 
were  fixed  on  Mr.  Rickards’  plan. 

Cardan  Lands. 

76.  In  1805-6  the  assessment  was  fixed  at  flu  per  cent,  of  the 

pattam  (formed  of  two-thirds  ol  the  gross  produce 

1806- 6.  Qn  pj jc|cal-cls’  plan,  vide  paragraphs  226,  226a, 

2266  below)  and  the  commutation  rates  were  fixed  as  follows  : — 


Cocanuts 

Betel-nuts 

It  is  not  known,  however, 
to  yiejd  in  produce. 


..  10  0  Oper  1,090  nuts. 

0  6  4i  do. 

0  3  2$  pei'  tree. 

10  0  per  fruitful  vine, 
rhat.  this  ”  fruitful  vine  ’’was  expected 


77.  No  details  a 


Miscellan tons  Lands . 
available. 


1  The  Rnndntam  i 


il  lb©  Honourable  Com* 
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i  formal  reluti 
Honourable  Compan 
in  1780-82  ami  agai 
the  British  in  1792  s 
Tho  Tyol.y  Ka 


(6)  Kottayam  or  Cotjoth. 

78.  Was  also  formerly  a  portion  of  Kolattunad.  The  Cotiote  or 
Kottayattu  Kajas,  who  are  also  styled  Puranattu 
Ttic  Kottayam  foreign  Kshatriyti)  Rajas,  received  their 

OJ“‘  territory  from  the  Kolattiri.  This  event  took 

place  some  centuries  ago,  and  when  the  English  settlement  was 
formed  at  Tellicherry,  “  the  Cotiote  ”  (as  the  Raja  was  generally 
called)  was  one  of  the  iirst  with  whom  the  Honourable  Company 
■  ■  "  '  '  j!  — -  The  Raja  steadily  supported  the 

i  the  conlliets  with  Hyder  and  Tippu,  first 
i  1791-92.  On  the  cession  of  Malabar  to 
me  unfortunate  misunderstandings  arose, 
and  the  Balassi  or  Pychy  Raja,  the  tie  facio  head 
of  the  house,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  maintained 
a  sort  of  independence  so  long  as  Wynad  (which 
was  claimed  both  by  Tippu  Sultan  and  by  the  Honourable  Company) 
was  at  hand  for  him  to  flee  to.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapalam  ill 
1799  Wynad  was  formally  ceded  to  the  Honourable  Company,  and 
and  death  3oth  a  struggle  immediately  commenced  with  the 
November  1805.  Pahissfor  Pychv  Raja.  The  conflict  lasted  till 
Limits.  near  the  end  of  1805,  and  was  terminated  on  30th 
November  1805  by  the  death,  in  a  skirmish,  of  the  Ralassi  Raja. 
The  Kottayam  country,  omitting  Wynad,  which  will  he  considered 
separately,  consisted  oi  the  following  modern  ainsams  in  the  modern 
taluk  of  Kottayam,  viz.  : — 

Kudali.  Mulakkunnu.  8ivnpurani.  Pinarayi. 

Pattamiur.  Oannavam.  Palassi.  Nittur. 

Chavasseri.  Manafana.  Kandamkkunmi.  lvatirur. 

Veliynmbra.  Kanmtvam.  Paduvilayi.  Kottayam. 


ll’cl  Lands. 

79.  it  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  this  Nad  was  in  a 
X  a  more  or  less  m0l'e  01'  l°ss  unsettled  state  both  under  Mysore 
unsottled  stato  till  and  under  British  rule  until  1805-6,  but  a  settle- 
1805-6.  ment  was  concluded  between  the  Mysoreans  and 

the  Raja  some  time  after  Hyder  Ali’s  second  invasion,  and  its 
principles  were  to  take  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent),  commuted 
into  money  at  Ks.  41-8-0  per  1,000  seers.  There  was  supposed  to 
be  an  annual  survey,  and  if  this  was  properly  conducted,  the  assess¬ 
ment  would  not,  according  to  (he  recognised  customs  of  the  country 
as  regards  deductions  for  cultivation  expenses,  etc.,  have  amounted 
to  more  than  25  per  cent.,  of  the  gross  produce. 

SO.  The  above  principles  were  professedly  followed  down  to 
1805-6,  when,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Jamni 
“_t’'  Pymaish  accounts  (vide  paragraph  29  above), 

the  assessment  was  raised  in  the  cases  in  which  it  fell  short  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  pattam  (rent)  ns  returned  in  tho  said  accounts, 
but  similarly  ascertained  excesses  were  nol  similarly  reduced. 
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81.  The  Mysorean  settlement  with  the  Raja  was 
of  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattani  (rent)  and  of  c< 
money  at  the  following  rates 


Cocanuts  . 

Betel-n 

Jacks 


Rs.  1U-0-O  per  1  ,ih)0  nuts. 


The  pattam  was  ascertained  as 
precisely  as  possible. 

Pepper  .  .  . .  .  .  Rs.  130-0-0  per  candy  ol  G40  lb. 

82.  These  rates  remained  professedly  unaltered  down  to  1805-0, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  wet  lands,  on  receipt  of  the 
1805-6.  Janmi  Pymaish  accounts  (paragraph  29  above) 

ascertained  deficiencies  were  raised  and  ascertained  excesses  were  not 
reduced.  The  commutation  rates  remained  as  before,  except  that 
betel-nuts  were  rated  at  8  annas  per  mille  and  jacks  at  G  annas 
4f  pies  per  tree. 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

S3.  Pullada  and  Punam  ( vide  paragraphs  33,  3!,  above)  were 
assessed  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  com- 
Yoar  uncertain.  muted  into  money  at  Rs.  35  pCr  1 ,11(10  seers,  and 
Ellu  ( vide  paragraph  35  above)  was  assessed  at  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce,  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  so  per  1.000  seers.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained  when  this  settlement  was  made,  it  was 
very  severe,  and  it  must  have  led  to  extensive  concealment  of 
produce. 

(7)  Kadattanad. 

,s  also  formerely  a  portion  of  Kolattmmd  :  it  in  fact 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  territory  under 
d  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tckkalankur  (Southern 
Regent),  or  second  Rajasthanara  of  the  Kolattiri. 
When  the  English  Company  settled  at  Tcllicherry,  Kadattanad  was 
subject  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Raja  of  Kadattanad,  who 
was  at  that  time  usually  known  as  the  “  Boya- 
Limitfl-  note”  or  “  Bavnor1  of  Badag, 

chief  port  of  the  Nad,  and  who,  trad i (ion  says,  w 
the  male  line  with  the  Kolattiris. 
modern  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Km 


84.  This  v 

Tho  Kadftttai 


looted  in 
m posed  ol'  l.ho  following 


Aliyur. 

Valayam. 

Kummangod. 

Muttungal. 

Velliyod. 

I’onmeri. 

Eramala. 

Kimnumnml. 

Arakkilad. 

Karttikapalli. 

Kavilumpara. 

Vndakara. 

Purameri. 

Kuttiyadi. 

Memunda. 

Edaeheri. 

Velam. 

I'alayad. 

Iringannur. 

Cherapuram. 

I’utuppanam. 

Tuneri. 

Kottappalli. 

iUnniyur. 

'  Vellur. 

Ayancheri. 

Tiruvaliur. 

Parakadavu. 

Kadameri. 

Chekkiyad. 

Kuttipuram. 
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The  amsams  of  Kavilampara  and  Kuttiyadi  belonged,  when  the 
Honourable  Company  acquired  Malabar  in  1 792,  to 
Kavilampara  and  the  Kottayum  or  Cotiotc  Baja,  but  it  will  be  more 
Kuttiyadi.  convenient  in  the  present  narrative  to  include 

them  in  Kadattanad. 

Wnl  Lands. 

Sf>.  Tn  1706-07  the  Kadattanad  Baja  agreed 
1 766-67.  to  become  tributary  to  Hyder  Ali  ior  his  Nad  in 

the  sum  of  Rs.  50,000. 

80.  No  levy  was  made  from  the  people  on  the  above  account  till 
1708-09,  when,  in  order  to  defray  arrears,  a  sur- 
1708-09.  vey  of  gardens  was  made,  but  no  assessment  was 

imposed  on  rice. 

87.  Hyder  Ali’s  forces  having  retired,  no 
1768—73.  collections  were  made  between  1708  and  1773. 

SS.  It  was  only  in  177S-79  that  rice-lands  were  first  assessed  by 
the  second  Raja,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Bul- 
1778-7H.  vunt  r0Wi  Hyder  Ali’s  general.  The  assessment 
was  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent),  commuted  into 
money  at  Rs.  40  per  1,000  seers. 

89.  This  continued  in  force  till  1781,  the  Raja  having  meanwhile 
1780-81.  been  relieved  from  management  by  Sirdar  Khan, 


(rent). 

92.  In  1787  the  Raja  was  directed1  by  Parvana  from  Tippu 

Sultan  to  take  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce 
1787  as  the  Sirkar’s  share,  but  the  arrangement  was 

never  carried  into  effect. 

93.  In  1788  Ramalinga  Pillay,  an  agent,  who  was  originally 

appointed  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  who  had  made 
1788.  sundry  settlements  in  South  Malabar,  completed 

a  survey  of  the  Nad  and  assessed  the  rice-lands 
as  follows  : — Each  local  para  (10  local  seers),  of  seed  was  assessed 
at  3  Cunteray  fanams,  but  whether  this  assessment  per  para  of  seed 
was  imposed  on  the  actual  number  of  paras  required  to  sow  all  the 
wet  lands  in  the  Nad,  or  whether  it  was  only  imposed  (as  in  South 
Malabar)  on  a  certain  proportion  of  the  actual  number  of  paras 
so  required,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

04.  The  above  assessment  (whatever  it  was)  was  collected  by 
Tippu  Sultan’s  officers,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
1789-91 .  by  the  Baja,  managed  the  district  in  the  years 

1789-90  and  1790-91. 
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96.  The  Raja  having  relumed  to  his  Nad  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mysoreans,  it  is  not  clear  on  what  principles 
1791-98.  the  assessment  was  levied  by  him  between  1791 
and  179S. 

96.  In  1798-99  a  survey  was  made  and  69  per  cent,  ul'the  pattam 

(rent)  was  assessed  on  rice-lands,  and  commuted 
1798-99.  into  money  at.  Its.  40  per  1,060  soars. 

Ounim  Lands. 

97.  See  paragraphs  85  and  SO  above.  In  order  to  defray  the 

arrears  of  tribute  which  had  accrued,  lot)  per 
17G8-09.  cent,  of  the  pattam  on  gardens  was  levied  in 
1768-69. 

9,8.  In  1773-74  arrears  had  again  accrued  to  the  extent  of 
Rs.  3,00,000,  and  to  defray  this  an  estimate  of 
‘  the  number  of  gardens  was  made,  excluding 
unproductive  and  waste.  It  came  to  15,000,  and  on  this  number 
a  rate  was  levied  at  Rs.  1 0  per  garden.  This  was  made  at  the 
instance  ol’Burki  Srinivas  Row,  Ryder’s  Civil  and  Military  Governor, 
who  had  descended  into  Malabar  with  an  army. 

99.  Tn  1774-75  a  contribution  per  garden  of  Rs.  5  was  levied. 

1774- 75. 

100.  In  1775-76  the  contribution  per  garden  was  again  raised  to 

1775- 71).  RS.  10. 

1777-78.  101.  This  continued  till  1777-78. 

1 02.  Tn  1778-79  the  second  Raja,  as  already  alluded  to  in  para,- 

177K_.  graph  88,  aided  by  an  auxiliary  force  oT  500 

'  ’•  Mysoreans,  whose  pay  lie  had  to  defray  in  addi¬ 

tion  to  the  tribute,  made  a  survey  of  the  gardens  and  fixed  the 
assessment  at  two-thirds  of  the  gross  produce  (•!>.,  100  per  cent,  of 
the  pattam),  the  commutation  rate  for  eocoanuts  being  Rs.  8  to  10 

103.  This  continued  in  force  under  the  Raja,  and  under  Sirdar 

Khan  till  1782,  in  which  year  Sirdar  .Khan 
1782.  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Telliclierry,  no 

revenue  was  raised  beyond  R„s.  2  per  garden 
levied  by  the  Raja  to  defray  his  military  charges. 

104.  From  1782-83  till  1786-87,  during  Arsliad  Reg  Khan’s 

governorship,  the  collections  were  made  on  the 
1782-83.  principle  of  taking  100  per  cent,  of  the  pattam 
.  (rent)  nil  gardens. 

195.  In  1787  Tippu  .Sultan’s  Parvuna  to  the  Raja  prescribed 
certain  rates  for  gardens,  which,  however,  as 
they  were  never  enforced,  need  not,  be  detailed. 
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100.  In  L788  Ramalinga.  lJillay  (mentioned  in  paragraph  1)3 
above)  made  a  survey  of  the  gardens  and  assessed 
1788’  them  at  the  following  rates 


Each  eoeoanut  tree .  2 

0  Betel -nut  trees  .  f 

1  Jack  tree .  1 

Pepper  gardens  were  inspected,  the  produce  in  dry  pepper 
estimated,  and  each  seer  of  dry  pepper  was  assessed  at  12-J  annas 
of  a  Cunteray  fanam.  equivalent  to  about  Bs.  75  per  candy  oi  640  lb. 

107.  The  assessment  remained  at  these  rates  (luring  1 789-90 

1780-91.  and  1790-91. 

108.  The  Raja  having  been  reinstated  in  his  Nad,  managed  it 

from  1791  till  1798,  but  it  Ims  not  been  ascertained 
1791-98.  on  wjlat  principles  he  collected  the  assessment. 

109.  I11  1798-99  a  survey  was  made  and  the  assessment  fixed 

at  60  per  cent,  of  t  he  patlam  (rent)  on  gardens, 
1798-99.  commuted  into  money  at  the  following  rate 

Per  1,000  nuta. 

Cocoauuts  . 10  rupees. 

Betel-nuts  . 0  annas  4<  pies. 

The  pattam  (rent)  of  four  productive  betel-nut.  trees  was  assessed 
at  3  annas  2$  pics,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  this  was  fixed,  and 
whether  trees  yielding  small  produce  were  classed  as  unproductive. 
Jacks  :  6  annas  4£  pies  was  taken  ms  the  pattam  (rent)  per  tree. 
Pepper  was  assessed  at  "  half  of  the  produce  brought  to  account,” 
and,  as  in  the  calculation  of  produce  customary  deductions  were 
made  on  the  following  accounts,  viz.  : — 

20  to  25  per  cent,  for  loss  by  falling  oil'  of  grapes  between 
inspection  and  harvest, 

10  to  12  per  cent,  for  plucking  the  pepper,  and  about. 

20  per  cent,  for  cultivation  expenses, 
it  follows  that  the  Government  share  was  never  more  than  about 
one-third  of  the  gross  produce.  Whether  the  money  valuation 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  that  proportion  could  only  be  known  by 
a  comparison  of  the  commutation  rate  (Its.  150  per  candy  of  640  lbs.) 
with  the  actual  market  prices,  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

110.  In  1798-99  Futlada,  and  Bunam  (see  paragraphs  33  and  34) 

were  assessed  at  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce 
1798-99.  commuted  into  money  at  Tis.  40  per  1.000  seers  ; 

and  in  the  same  year  Elln  (see  paragraph  35)  was  assessed  at  20  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  produce,  commuted  into  money  at  Rs.  60  per  1 ,000 
seers,  and  the  assessment  was  extended  to  garden  lands  where  this 
kind  of  cultivation  was  carried  on,  although  the  gardens  might  also 
be  bearing  a  garden  assessment. 
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(8)  Payyormala  ;  (9)  Pa  yah  ad  ;  (10)  Kurumbranad; 
(11)  Tamaeasseri, 


111.  It  will  be  convenient  to  group  tlieso  Nacls  together  in  this 
Reasons  for  narrative  bocauso  the  principles  of  the  original 
[S’"8  tll0S°  assessment  under  Hydor  Ali  wore  identical  in  all. 


112.  Payyormala  was  subject  to  the  Nayar.s  (Paleri,  Avinyat  and 
Pnyyormala  Kutali)  of  Payyormala.  Thoy  wcro  independent 

Naym-s.  chieftains,  with  somo  theoretical  dependence  on 

Limits.  tho  Kurumbranad  family  and  also  on  the  Zamorin. 

The  Nad  was  composed  of  the  following  modern/.- 
amsams  of  the  modern  Kurumbranad  taluk,  viz.  : —  • 


Paleri. 

Cheruvannur. 

Moppayur. 

Porambra. 


Kayanna. 

Karayad. 


113.  Payanad  was  subject  to  the  Zamorin,  boing  part  of  tho 
Zamorin ’n acquisi-  ancient  kingdom  of  Kollam  which  he  annoxcd. 
tl0"-  It  was  composed  of  tho  following  modern  amsams 

Limits.  of  tho  modern  taluk  of  Kurumbranad,  viz.  : — 


Kilariyur.  Meladi.  Molar. 

Mudadi.  Vivyur.  Chemaneheri. 

Pallikkara.  Arikkulum.  Tiruvangur. 


114.  Kurumbranad  was  subject  to  tho  Kurumbranad  family,  coti- 

nectod  with  that  of  Kottayam.  It  consisted  of  tho 
RnjV.s  Lini™"Ul  following  modern  amsams  of  tho  modern  taluks  of 
Kurumbranad  and  Calicut,  viz.  : — 

Kottur.  I  Kavuntara.  I  Nediyanad. 

Trikkutissori.  I  Iyyad.  ICilalckot. 

Naduvannur.  |  Panangad.  [  Madavur. 

115.  Tamamsseri,  was  subject  to  tho  Kottayam  or  Cotioto  Rajas 
Kottayam  Raja's  (regarding  whom  soo  paragraph  78  above).  It 

District.  consisted  of  tho  lollowing  modern  amsams  of  tho 

modorn  taluks  ol'  Kurumbranad  and  Calicut, 
Limits.  viz.  . — 

Ulleri.  I  Kunnattara.  I  Namninda. 

Kokallur.  Annassori.  Nediyanad. 

Edakara.  |  Naduvaliur.  |  Kudaltayi. 

Wet  Lands. 

116.  In  1776-77  an  account  of  the  pattam  of  the  different  lands 
having  been  taken  by  the  iniiahitants  to  Hydor 's  durbar,  and  the 
price  of  paddy  having  been  stated  at  Rs.  35  to  40  per  1 ,000  local  seers, 

1770-77.  an  01'cler  was  recoivod  in  reply,  directing  that  30 
per  cent,  of  tho  pattam  should  be  taken  and 
commuted  into  money  at  3  old  Viray  fanams  (12  annas  modern 
41a 
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money)  for  each  ol' the  local  paras  (in  local  seers),  of  whiuh  I, hero  wore 
more  than  one.  As  thoy  varied  in  capacity  the  commutation  rates 
per  1 ,000  Maclood  seers  varied  likewise  as  follows 

RS.  A.  P. 


IX\  . 
XI/ 


do. 


do. 


IX 1 


00  9 


1 17.  In  1782-83  Arshad  Beg  Khan,  Tippu  Sultan’s  Governor,  on 
\rsluul  it-  ■Tuoipt  of  complaints,  reduced  the  jama  (demand) 
Khan’s  remission  of  20  per  cent,  all  round  on  wot  lands  and  gardens, but 
20  per  umii.  left  the  distribution  of  this  reduction  on  individuals 

to  bo  carried  out  by  his  .subordinates.  To  what  extent  this  reduction 
was  over  carried  out  in  regard  to  individuals,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
This  reduction  took  effect  in  these  Nads  and  in  the  whole  of  South 
Malabar  except  in  Nads  XXIII,  XXIV  and  XXV. 

i  18.  In  1780-87  Tippu  Sultan  ordered  a  coinage  of  Sultani 
Tippu  sultun  fanams,  and  the  collections  were  afterwards  made 
substituted  sultani  jn  these  instead  of  in  old  Viray  fanams.  As  old 
v/rav*5  'Tannins'  Viray  fanams  were  worth  four  to  tho  rupee,  and  as 
involving  increase  Sultani  fanams,  though  of  higher  value  originally, 
of  I2i  pet*  mill .  ]iad  in  1788-89  fallen  in  value  to  3i  per  rupee,  the 
substitution  of  Sultani  fanams  for  old  Viray  fanams  had  the  effect  of 
raising  tho  rove nue  at  least  12.1  per  cent,  all  round  on  wet  lands, 
gardens,  and  miscellaneous  lands.  This  increase,  as  in  the  case  of 
Arshad  Beg  Kluin’s  reduction,  lrad  effect  in  these  Nads  and  in  nearly 
tho  wholo  of  South  Malabar.  When  tho  Zamorin,  on  his  restoration 
in  1799-91,  recommenced  tho  coinago  of  fanams,  called  now  Viray 
fanams,  ho  adhered  pretty  closely  to  the  standard  of  Tippu  Sultan’s 
Sultani  fanams,  viz.,  3^  to  the  rupee.  The  assessment,  therefore, 
at  this  time  suffered  no  change  on  this  account. 


1 19.  In  1792-94  a  kind  of  survey  was  made  in  consequence  of  a 

request  preferred  by  tho  inhabitants  to  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Commissioners  that  half  of  the  “rice 
produce  ”  (sir,  vide  paragraph  459  of  their  report)  should  be  taken  as 
revenue.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  this  was  their  request,  and 
it  is  more  probable  they  meant  tho  Government  share  to  bo  50  por 
cont.  of  tho  pattam  (rent,) ;  but  however  this  may  be,  what  was 
actually  done  was  by  adherence  to  tho  old  principles  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  koep  the  revenue  at  tho  old  amount. 

120.  The  second  Commission,  following  a  practice  which  had  to 
Tho  10  .or  cont  KOmo  oxtent  olsewhcrc  boon  introduced  by  the 

cosn  "for  collodion  Mysoreans  and  by  tho  Joint  Commissioners, 
charges.  added  10  per  cent,  to  tho  jama  (demand)  in  order 

to  defray  collection  charges.  Tho  Mysoreans . 
never,  however,  included  this  10  por  cent,  in  tho  permanent  jama  as 
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the  Commissioners  did.  The  exact  date  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
between  1796  and  1801. 


Garden  Lands. 

121.  The  original  assessments  in  those  Nads  wero  nominally  the 
samo  as  those  in  South  Malabar  districts  generally,  viz.  : — 

One  old  Viray  f'anam  per  two  cocoauut  trees. 

Ono  do.  por  six  betel-nut  trees. 

One  do.  por  jack  troo. 

Three  do.  per  popper-vine  estimated  to  yield  15 

soers  of  greon  popper. 

But  the  settlement  really  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  taking  100 
por  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rout),  ascertained  partly 
the°>atum  tai  nii  na  inspection  of  trees,  partly  by  deeds,  and  partly 
rovenue™'  a'"'“la  by  information  obtained  from  the  people.  The 
commutation  ratos  woro,  however,  the  customary 
rates  between  Janmis  and  Ryots  in  fixing  the  pattam  ratos,  which 
were  admittedly  below  the  market  prices  of  produce.  These 
customary  rates  were — 


Cocoanuts  ..  ..7  8  0  por  1,000  nuts. 

Betel-nuts  . .  ..0  4  0  do. 

Jacks  . .  . .  ..0  4  0  por  tree. 

If  Janmis  chose  to  break  through  the  anoiont  customs  and  regulated 
their  dealings  with  their  Ryots  at  marlcot  prioos,  thoso  ratos  loft  a 
margin  for  payment  of  some  pattam  (rent). 

122.  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  reduction  of  20  por  cent,  on  tho  jama 

(demand),  Tippu  Sultan’s  increase  of  12|  per  cent., 
Klnm's*1  remission  and  t'10  sooon^  Commissioner’s  increase  of  10  por 
of  20  per  cent.  cent,  (vide  paragraphs  117,  I  18,120  above)  affectod 

tho  garden  assessments  in  those  Nads  likewise. 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

123.  Moclan  and  Ellu  ( vide  paragraphs  33  and  35  above)  wero 
assessed  by  orders  from  Mysore  in  Hyder  Ali’s  time  at  20  per  cent, 
of  the  produco,  commuted  into  monoy,  tho  Modan  produce  at  Rs.  35 
to  40  per  1,000  local  seers,  and  Ellu  at  Rs.  50  to  55  per  1,000  local 


(12)  Poi.ANAD  (VaDAJCKAMPURAM  AND  KILAKKAMFURAM)  ; 

(13)  Beypore  or  Northern  Parappanad;  (14)  Polavayt. 

124.  These  Nads,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  tho 
modern  taluk  of  Calicut,  will  bo  best  taken 
Reasons  for  together,  a3  they  seem  to  havo  been  managed  as 
p  ’  regards  revenue  on  an  uniform  plan. 
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1 25.  Polawd  was  one  of  tho  districts  immediately  subordinate  to 
the  Zamorin,  who  took  it  originally  by  stratagom 
Zamoi-in's  ani|ni-  fvolll  t]lt.  Porlatiri  Rajas.  It  was  the  Nad  in  which 
sition  o  on»a<.  (ja|iclltj  }icibd.qUai-tm*s,  was  situated. 

Limits.  It  consisted  of  the  following  modern  amsams  of  tho 
modern  taluk  of  Calicut,  viz.  : — 


Elattur. 

Talalckulattur. 

Makkada. 

Chattamangalam. 

Kumiamangalam. 

Tamarassori. 

Kuruvattur. 


Padinyiyvattumuri. 

Karannur. 

Edakkad. 

Kacheri. 

Kasba. 

Valayanad. 


Kottuli. 

Chevayur. 

Mayanad. 

Kovur. 

Perumaima. 

Poruvayal . 

Iringallur. 

Olavanna. 


1 26.  Beypore  or  Northern  Parappanad  was  subject  to  tho  Boypore 
branch  of  the  Parappur  family  of  Kshatriyas 
Pnrnppiir  Hnju's  UIMior  (,]le  nominal  .suzerainty  of  the  Zamorin. 
Limits.  Til  consisted  of  the  following  modern  amsams  in 

the  modern  taluk  of  Calicut,  viz.  : — ■ 


Paimiankara.  I  Boypore. 

Choruvamiur.  | 


1 27.  Pulavayi  was  ruled  by  its  own  Nayars,  and  owned  a  kind  of 
nominal  dependence  on  tiro  Zamorin  and  also  on 
1,ttv'iyl  Kaym's  the  Kurumbrauad  family.  It  comprised  tho 
Limits.  following  modern  amsams  of  tho  modern  taluk  of 

Calicut,  viz.  : — 


Kodavur. 

Tiruvambati. 

Puttur. 

Nilosvaram. 

Koduvalli. 


Kanniparamba. 

Chulur. 

Manasseri. 

Pannikkot. 


W et  Lands. 

128.  In  1776-77  Sirdar  Khan,  Hyder  All’s  Civil  and  Military 

1776  77  Governor,  prepared  cortain  accounts  and  sent 

them  to  Hyder  Ali’s  durbar,  whore  they  were 
Til.'  H uzzur  revised,  and  upon  them  an  assessment,  was  found- 
NlBUtl'  od,  which  has  usually  boon  designated  as  the 

Huzzur  Niguti,  or  assessment  fixed  at  the  seat  of  Government. 
Neither  in  Sirdar  Khan’s  accounts  nor  in  those  received  back  from 
the  durbar  was  it,  specifically  expressed  what  proportion  of  tire 
pattam  (rent,)  or  of  tire  gross  produce  was  intended  to  be  taken 
as  the  Government  share. 

129.  But  Mr.  Graeme  ascertained  on  local  inquiry  that  the 
The  Nivuti  vatu  Govern.mont  shi,'ro  varied  in  those  Nads  on.  wet 

or  assessed  seed.  landy  from  2o  per  cent,  of  tlie  pattam  (ront)  in 
Nads  XIII  and  XIV  and  in  six  Desams  of  Nad 
XII  to  30  por  cent,  in  the  remaining  fifty-seven  Desams  in  Nad  XII. 
Tins  proportion  of  tho  produce  came  to  bo  known  as  the  Niguti  Vittu 
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or  assessed  seed.  Each  local  para  (10  local  seers)  of  Niguti  Vittu  or 
assessed  seed  was  commuted  into  money  at  3  old  gold  fanams,  but 
on  complaint  of  tho  severity  of  this  rate,  Sirdar  Khan  reduced  the 
commutation  rate  in  tho  filty-sovon  Dosams  of  Nad  XII  [whore 
30  per  cent,  of  tho  pattam  (rent)  was  taken]  from  3  to  2f  old  gold 
famuns.  The  commutation  rato,  therefore,  varied  from  10  to  12 
annas  por  local  para  (10  local  seors)  oi  Niguti  Vittu,  or,  to  stato  the 
matter  differently,  for  the  purposo  of  general  comparison,  from 
Rs.  50  to  Rs.  60  por  1 ,000  Maolood  soors. 

130.  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  and  Tippu 
Sultan’s  increase  of  1 2£  por  cent,  (soo  paragraphs  117,  1 18  above)  woro 
applied  to  tho  rice-lands  in  tlioso  Nads. 

131.  In  1791-92  to  1793-94  a  return  was  gradually  made 
1701-H4.  to  tho  jama  (demand)  at  the  above  ratos. 

132.  Tire  10  per  cent,  for  charges  of  collection  (ride  paragraph  120 
above)  was  also  added  to  tho  demand. 

133.  In  1793-94  tkero  was  a  sort  of  a  survey,  but  tho  old  princi¬ 

ples  wero  adhered  to,  and  tho  main  point  kopt  in 
1 703-94.  view  was  not  to  oxcend  tiro  aggregate  of  the 
former  jama  (demand). 

Oarden  Lands. 

134.  The  Huzur  Niguti  (seo  paragraph  128 
■^'uz7,"r  abovo)  fixod  the  rates  of  assessment  on  garden 
produce  as  follows  ; — 


Cocoanuts 

Botol-nuts 

Jacks 

Pepper-vinos. 


I  old  Viray  fanam  or 
k  do.  or 

1  do.  or 

3  do.  or 


2  0  per  productive  troo. 
0  8  do. 

4  0  do. 

12  0  per  productive  vine. 


These  ratos,  howover,  wore  perhaps  novel-  as  matter  of  fact  appliod  in 
practioo.  The  Mysore  Government,  it  is  understood,  meant  to 
appropriate  tiro  whole  of  the  Jamni’s  share  ol  the 
loo  )G.-  runt  Of  Produce,  or  in  other  words  100  por  cent,  of 
pattam *Je taken  "  °6  tire  pattam  (rent).  In  order  to  do  this  and  at 
assessment .  the  same  tine  to  preserve  somo  uniformity  in  tho 

principle  of  taxation,  their  officers  entered 
in  the  accounts  as  “  productive  ”  only  tho  numbor  of  trees 
or  vinos  which,  at  tile  abovo  ratos,  it  took 
What,  was  tm-  £o  make  up  the  total  jama  (demand).  AH  other 
‘^productive,  tree. ""  trees,  whether  productive  or  not,  were  classed  as 
“  unproductive.”  For  example,  10  fanams  of 
pattam  (rent)  would  bo  reckoned  as  20  productive  cocoanut  trees.  In 
some  localities  this  number  of  trees  might  produce  10  fanams  of 
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pattam  (rent),  but  in  other  localities  it  would  take  30  or  40,  or, 
perhaps,  60  really  productive  trees  to  makeup  10  fanams  of  pattam 
(ront) ;  in  these  cases  20  treos  only  would  be  returned  as  productive, 
while  the  balance  of  10,  20  or  40  trees  respectively,  though  really 
productive,  would  be  returned  as  “  unproductive.”  And  so  with 
pepper-vines,  the  3  fanams  per  productive  vino  was  not  an  assess¬ 
ment  on  each  vino,  or  even  (as  was  sometimes  thought)  on  each 
standard  tree  supporting  a  number  of  vines,  but  upon  any  numbor 
of  vinos— -varying,  as  it  necossai  ily  must  have  done,  with  the  fertility 
of  soil  and  congeniality  of  elimato — that  wore  estimated  to  yield 
1 5  seors  of  green  popper  (or  0  seers  of  dry  pepper).  The  whole  of  the 
pattam  (rent)  thus  taken  as  revenue  was,  liowevor,  commuted  into 
money  at  rates  which  still  loft  tlio  Janmi  (if  ho  chose  to  break  through 
the  anciont  customary  rule  and  take  it)  a  small  share  of  the  produce. 
The  customary  commutation  rates  in  these  Nads  were  as  follows  : — 


Cocoauuts  . .  . .  . .  7  8  0  por  1 ,000  nuts. 

Botol-nuts .  0  4  0  do. 

Jacks  . .  . .  . .  . .  0  4  0  per  treo. 

which  woro  considerably  bolow  market  prices. 

135.  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  reduction, of  20  por  cent,  and  Tippu 
Sultan’s  increase  of  124  per  cont.  and  tho  Commissioner’s  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  for  establishment  charges  (soo  paragraphs  117,  118  and 
120  above),  woro  applied  to  the  garden  assessments  in  theso  Nads. 


Miscellaneous  Lands. 

1 36.  Modan  (seo  paragraph  33  above)  was  only  assessed  by  the 
Mysoreans  in  Nads  Nos.  XIII  and  XIV,  and  there  at  tho  rato  of  20 
per  cont.  of  the  gross  produco  at  current  market  prices.  Ellu  (seo 
paragraph  35)  was  unassessed  by  tho  Mysoreans,  oxcopt  when  it  was 
sown  instead  of  Modan  in  Nads'  Nos.  XIII  and  XIV.  In  tho  latter 
event  tho  Mysore  Government  took  in  some  places  5  Sultani  fanams 
(34  to  the  rupee)  for  every  Macleod  seer  of  seed  sown,  and  in  other 
places  20  por  cont.  of  the  gross  produce  at  current  market  prieos. 
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(15)  Southern  Parappanad  ;  (HI)  Ramnad  ;  (17)  Chernad; 
(18)  Ernad. 

138.  As  the  Huzzur  Niguti  (see  paragraphs  128,123  and  134) 
was  the  rule  of  assessment  in  these  lour  Nads,  and 
grouping*  f°r  as  thoso  Nads  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
modern  taluk  of  Ernad,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
take  them  together,  although  tho  modes  of  applying  the  Huzzur 
Niguti  varied  greatly  in  each  of  them. 


133.  Southern  Parappanad,  under  the  Parappur  family  with  the 
aranur  Ra'.V-  ^nmorin  :ls  nominal  suzerain  (see  paragraph  126), 
^Limits.  °Jao  consisted  of  the  following  modern  ainsams  of  the 
modern  tnluk  of  Ernad,  viz.  : — 


Palanchannur. 

Tollyijalam. 

Neduva. 


Vallilumnu. 

1  'arappanangadi. 
Nannnmbra. 


140.  Ramnad,  Chernad  and  Ernad  all  acknowledged  the  Zatnorin 
^  .  as  direct  rider.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
territory.  an’or"' s  modern  ainsams  of  the  modern  taluks  of  Ernad 
and  Ponnani  : — 


Nallur. 

ALinyilam. 

Clierukava. 

Vadakkumpram. 

Valiyakunnu. 

AUvmadUi' 

Ummattur. 


Panina/!. 

Karad. 

Karumarakad. 

Chernad. 

Parutur. 

Olakara. 

Trikkulain. 

Koduvaynr. 

Vcngara. 

Kannainangalam. 


Chclembra. 


Urakam  Mchnuri. 

Puttur. 

Kottakkal. 

Indiammr. 

Valakkulam. 


Mappram. 

Chikkod. 

Urngattiri. 

Mam  bat. 

Nilambur. 

Kolatt.il  r. 

Nediyirippu. 

Kilmuri. 

Mehnnri. 


Valid  ur. 

Trikalangod. 

A  rim  bra. 
Valluvambrai 
Irimbuli. 
Mancheri. 


Wet  Lands. 


I 


Iruvetti. 

Kuvnimur. 

Puliyakod. 

Nulimnnna. 

Payyunad. 

Elankur. 

Ponmala. 


14  1.  Mr.  Graeme  ascertained  that  the  Iluzzur  Niguti(see  para¬ 
graph  128),  as  assessed  in  these  Nads  in  1770-77, 
bore  the  following  proportions  to  pattam  (rent) 


1776-77. 


at  the  following  commutation  rates  calculated  in  the  manner 
detailed  in  paragraph  129  above: — 

Percentage  of 
pattern  taken 

sood,  Niguti 


Southern  Parappanad,  No.  XV.  33  J  per  cent,  at  62£' 


Ramnad,  No.  XVI  . . 
Chernad,  No.  X\1I — 

..  25 

do. 

at  75 

In  10  desams 

..  10 

do. 

at  250 

„  00  Do. 

..  10 

do. 

at  125 

„  31  Do. 

. .  25 

do. 

at  75 

,,  1  Do. 

..  33  *5 

do. 

at  75 

Ennui,  No.  X  VIII 

..  20 

do. 

at  75 

per  1,000 
■  Macleod 


112.  Arslmd  Beg  Khan's  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  Tippu  Sultan's 
increase  of  121  per  cent.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  addition  for  collection 
charges  (see  paragraphs  117,  118  and  120)  all  took  effect  on  the  wet 
lands  of  these  Nads. 

113.  The  old  .jama  (demand)  was  gradually  worked  up  to  in 

1 791-92  to  1793-94,  and  collected  as  far  as  possible 


inn-si.  up  to  1 300-1. 

144.  Major  Macleod  made  a  sort  of  survey  or  inspection  and 

increased  the  jama  (demand)  in  1801-2,  without, 
lSOi-n.  however,  presumably  altering  I  he  principles  of  the 

assessment.  Owing  to  the  rebellion  which  ensued,  the  old  jama 
(demand)  of  IS00  l  was  reverted  to  by  Mr.  Rickards  in  1802-3. 

145.  In  1803-4,  however,  Mr.  Warden,  third  of  the  Principal 

Collectors,  directed  one-fourth  of  the  increase 
1803-4.  l  0  yie  jama  (demand)  made  by  Major  Macleod  to 

be  collected  in  Nad  No!  XV  and  in  one  desam— Puttur— in  Nad 
No.  XVII.  To  this  increase,  he  superadded  10  per  cent,  for  charges 
of  collection  (vide,  paragraph  120). 


Garden  Lands. 

146.  The  Huzr.ur  Niguti  (sec  paragraph  134)  was  introduced  by 
Ramalinga  Pillay  (Hyder  Ali’s  agent)  in  all  these  Nads  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  the  Calicut  Taluk  Nads,  viz.,  that  100  percent,  of  the 
pattam  (rent)  was  taken  and  commuted  into  money  at  the  customary 
rates  prevalent  in  all  of  these  Nads,  viz.  : 


Cocoanuts 

Betel-nuts 

Jacks 

These  rates  were  admittedly  below  the 


7  8  0  per  1,000  nuts. 


4  0  per  tree. 

_ _  rket  prices,  and  left  a  small 

margin  as  pattam  if  the  Janmi  thought  right  to  take  it. 
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147.  It  appears,  however,  t  hat  in  the  assessment  of  the  wardens 
in  Nad  No.  XV  and  in  Bettatnad  (Nad  No.  XXVI),  some  small 
additional  share  was  left  over  for  the  Jnmni  in  manner  following. 
The  trees  were  divided  as  usual  into  productive,  unproductive,  and 
young,  and  a  pattam  (rent)  calculated  in  money  was  arrived  at 
(after  making  a  deduction  of  one-third,  it  is  supposed,  us  tho  Ryot’s 
share).  From  the  pattam  (rent)  so  ascertained  a  deduction  of  2  old 
viray  fanams  in  10  (i,e.,  20  per  cent.)  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
Janmis,1  and  the  residue,  viz.,  8  fauams  in  1 0,  was  then  entered  in 
the  accounts  ns  16  productive  cocoanut  trees  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  of  the  Iluzzur  Niguti  (paragraph  134). 


1803-4 

To  tins 


148.  In  Nad  No.  XV  and  in  one  llesmn — Puttur — of  Nad  No. 
l  snvj  XVJ  I  nls0  one-fourth  of  Major  Maclcod’s  increase 

appears  to  have  been  levied  by  Mr.  Warden  in 
the  case  of  wot  lands  (paragraphs  144  and  145). 
was  superaddccl  10  per  cent,  for  collection  charges. 


149.  Arshad  Reg  Khan’s  reduction  of  2(1  per  cent.,  Tippu  Sultan’s 
increase  of  12J  per  cent.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  for  collection  charges 
(see  paragraphs  117,  118,  120)  also  affected  the  gardens  in  those 


M iscellun eo us  Lands. 

150.  The  Nads  were  treated  somewhat  differently  in  tho  assess¬ 
ment  of  Moclan  (see  paragraph  33).  Punam  (paragraph  34)  and 
Ellu  (paragraph  35)  were  not.  assessed  in  these  Nads. 


151.  Modem  in  Nad  XV.  The  Mysore  Government  applied  the 

lS0l-->  same  rules  as  in  Nads  XITT  and  XIV  (vide  para¬ 

graph  126),  i.e..,  they  took  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce  in  years  when  the  crop  was  cultivated  and  commuted  the 
share  into  money  at  current  market  prices,  and  Major  Macleod,  in 
similar  fashion  as  in  the  Nads  XI II  and  XTV,  took  one-third  of  the 
assessment,  of  the  year  1801-2  and  included  it  in  the  permanent 
jama  (demand)  of  the  Nad  (see  paragraph  137). 


152.  Modem  in  Nad  XVf  was  exempl  from  assessment  till  Major 

Macleod ’s  time,  1801-2,  in  which  year  he  assessed  it  as  follows  ; _ 

One  local  para  (10  local  seers)  in  every  seven  paras  of  gross  produce 
was  selected  as  the  Government  share,  and  of  this  selected  share 
one  para  in  five  (i.o.,  of  the  gross  produce  or  22  per  cent.)  was 
taken  and  commuted  into  a  money  assessment  at  G  new  Viray 
fanams  (Rs.  1-11-51)  per  para.  The  assessment  thus  fixed  was 
collected  in  three  years  at  one-third  per  year  (see  paragraph  137.) 


153.  Modem  in  Nad  XVII  was  exempt  from  assessment  till 
Major  Ma  el  cod’s  time  in  1801-2,  in  which  war  he  assessed  the 
erop^.s  follows  20  percent,  of  the  gross  produce  was  selected  as 

. of  every  five  paras  (50  seers)  of 

a  (H)  seers)  (i.e.  d, 2  or  4  per  cent. 


s  selected  o 


1  Mtipyillns  (Mul 


d  then  ns  they  flu  still  in  these  parts. 
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of  the  gross  produce  was  taken  and  assessed  at  3  new  Viray  fanams 
(As.-13-8f)  per  para  (10  seers).  This  assessment  was  likewise 
spread  over  three  years. 

154.  Modan  in  Nad  XVIII.  In  assessing  the  Huzzur  Niguti  in 
this  Nad  in  1776-77,  additions  were  made  to  the  permanent  jama 
(demand)  in  9!)  Desams  out  of  116  in  the  following  fashion 

(a)  On  every  para  (10  seers)  of  assessed  seed  of  wet  lands  (see 
paragraph  141). 

(/>)  On  every  3  fanams  of  garden  assessment;  (see  paragraph 

146), 

one-half  of  a  fanam  was  imposed  on  account  of  Modan,  and  Major 
Macleod  in  1KU1-2  completed  the  Modan  assessment  (wherever  it 
had  already  been  imposed)  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principles 
described  for  Nad  No.  XVII  (paragraph  153). 


(19)  Vellattri  (Walluvanad  Proper);  (20)  Walluvanad  ; 
(21)  Neduxganad;  (22)  Kavalappara. 


155.  As  these  Nads  constitute  the  modern  taluk  of  Walluvanad 

and  as  the  Huzzur  Niguti  (paragraphs  128,  134) 
Reasons  for  was  the  mode  of  assessment  adopted  in  them  in 
grouping.  177 C — 77,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them 

together.  Prior  to  1776-77  these  Nads  were 
subjected  by  the  Mysoreans  to  violent  and  irregular  collections  under 
the  name  of  Nuzzurs  or  Perumbuddy. 

156.  VdlaUii  or  Walluvanad  proper  was  tbe  sole  remaining  terri¬ 

tory  of  the  Walluvanad  Raja  (Valluva  Konatiri), 
The  Walluvanad  who  once  exercised  suzerain  rights  over  a  large 
Raja  s  Limits.  portion  of  South  Malabar.  His  territory  had 
been  gradually  broken  up  by  the  Zainorin.  At  the  time  of  the 
Mysore  conquest  there  remained  to  him  the  following  modern 
amsams  of  the  modern  taluks  of  Walluvanad  and  Ernad,  viz.  : — 


Kodur. 

Vitlambur. 

Vettattur. 

ICuruva. 

Karvavattam. 

Kottapadani. 

Pallipurum. 

Nen  mini. 

Arakurissi. 

Mangada. 

Melattur. 

Taclianibai'a. 

Arakkuparamba. 

Panga. 

Anamangad. 

Chcttanallur. 

Kolattur. 

Angadipuram. 

Kuruvambalam. 

Chembrasseri. 

Perintal  manna. 

Pulamantol. 

Pandikkad. 

Pulakkattiri. 

Elankulam. 

157.  Walluvanad  was  apparently  the  latest  acquisition  by  the 
The  Zamorm'a  Zamorin  at  the  expense  of  the  Walluvanad 
latest  acquisition.  Raja.  It  consisted  of  the  following  modern 

Limits.  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Walluvanad: — 


Tuvur.  Karimpula. 

Tiruvalamkunnu.  Tachanattukara. 
Tenkara.  Aliparamba, 

Jyumaramputtur. 
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.  ,  158.  Nedunganad  had  lor  some  time  been 

Zomorrns  l]nder  the  Zamorin.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
modern  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Walluva- 
nad,  viz.  : — 


Elambulasseri. 
Vellinali. 
Srikrishnapuram. 
Kadambal  ipuram . 

jjjh-lladikod. 

V  adakU  uinpuram 
Muttedattama- 
damha. 
Trikatiri. 
Chalavara. 


Chcrppullasscri. 

Naduvattam- 

karalmanna. 

Kulukkalanr. 

Chundampetla. 

Pulasseri. 
Naduvattam . 
Mututaln. 
Perumudiyur. 


Netirinnmgalam. 

Pallipurnm. 

Kalladijiatta. 

Vallapnl.i. 

Kotakui  l.ssi. 
Elcdattaniadamba. 
Olumangad. 
Mnlanyur. 


159.  Kavalappura  under  its  own  Nayar  chief  owed  a  sort,  of 
nominal  allegiance  both  to  the  Cochin  Raja  and 
Tim  Kuvaluppam  to  the  Zamorin.  The  Commissioners  eventually 
Nayor.  decided  in  favour  of  his  independence.  His 

Limits.  territory  consisted  of  the  folio  wing  modern  amsams 

of  the  modern  taluk  of  Wallnvanswl,  viz.  : — 
Mundakodknrissi.  Karakkad. 

Panamanna .  Kulap  palli . 

Kunattara.  Mundamuka. 


Wet  Lands. 

160.  Mr.  Gnome  ascertained  that  the  Hir/.zur  Niguti  (paragraph 
128).  as  assessed  in  1776-77  in  the  Nads' — in  Nad  No.  19  by 
Mohidin  Muppan  and  in  Nad  No.  22  by  Ilaidros  Knlti  Muppan— 
bore  the  following  proportions  to  pattam  (rent)  and  al  the  following 
commutation  rates  : — 


But  as  regards  the  commutation  rate  for  Kavalappara  between 
1776  ;md  1790-91  see  paragraph  161  below  regarding  the  Modan 
assessment. 


ors  who  settled  Niuls . 
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161.  Arsliad  Bog  Khan’s  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  Tippu  Sultan’s 
increase  of  121-  per  cent.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  for  collection  charges — 
the  latter  cess  levied  as  early  as  1778-70  in  Nads  10  and  22— all 
affected  the  wet  lands  of  these  Nads  (see  paragraphs  117,  118  and 
120  above). 

Garden  Lands. 

162.  In  all  of  these  Nads  the  whole  of  the  pattam  (rent),  calculated 
in  money  and  founded  upon  a  valuation  of  the  gross  produce  exist¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  back  between  Janmis  and  Ryots  was  taken  and 
converted  into  an  assessment  of  account  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  other  Nads  (see  paragraph  134).  The  customary 
rates  for  produce  prevalent  in  all  of  these  Nads  were  as  follows  : — 

RS.  a.  i\ 

Oocoanuts .  7  8  0  per  1,000  nuts, 

Betel-nuts .  0  4  0  do. 

Jacks  . .  . .  . .  0  4  0  pei'  tree, 

which  rates  were  considerably  below  the  actual  prevailing  market 
prices,  and  left  to  the  Janmi  (if  he  cared  to  break  through  custom 
and  take  it)  a  portion  of  the  actual  produce  of  the  gardens. 

163.  Arsliad  Beg  Khan’s  reduction  of  20  per  cent..,  Tippu  Sultan’s 
increase  of  121  per  cent.,  and  the  10  per  cent,  levied  for  collection 
charges  (ta'de  paragraphs  1 17,  1 18  and  12o  above)  all  affected  the 
garden  assessments  in  all  of  these  Nads. 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

164.  The  assessment  of  Modem  (-see  paragraph  13)  in  these  Nads 
was  made  at  different  times  and  in  different  manners,  and  Ellu. 
(paragraph  35)  was  assessed  in  only  one  of  the  Nads. 

165.  Modan  in  Vellatlri  (YValluvanad  proper)  was  assessed  in 
1776-77  on  the  following  principles.  The  “  produce  ”  having 
been  ascertained,  30  per  cent,  of  it  was  selected  as  the  Niguti  Villa 
(see  paragraph  129),  and  a  money  assessment  fixed  on  it  at  the  rate 
of  half  old  Viray  fanam  (2  annas)  per  local  para  (10  seers),  which, 
as  the  para,  in  use  was  equal  to  a  standard  para,  gave  a  commuta¬ 
tion  rate  oflts.  121  per  1.000  Macleod  seers.  In  1790-97  to  1800-1 
the  whole  of  the  Modan  assessment  of  this  Nad  was  remitted  under 
orders  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Supervisor,  as  he  was  then  styled.  In 
1801-2,  Major  Macleod  (first  Principal  Collector-)  revived  the  assess¬ 
ment,  talcing  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  and  commuting  it 
into  money  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  Rs.  l6-5-2£J  per  1,000  Macleod 
seers.  In  1815,  in  a  portion  of  this  Nad,  the  Modan  assessment 
of  1801-2  was  apportioned  at  various  rates  on  the  wet  land  assess¬ 
ments  and  consolidated  with  them.  In  the  rest  of  the  Nad  the  pre¬ 
vious  system  continued  to  prevail,  but  the  jama  fixed  in  1801-2 
had  always  to  be  realized.  If  the  assessments  exceeded  the  jama 
no  action  was  taken,  bill,  il  they  fell  short,  then  the  assessments 
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Were  raised  to  the  requisite  piteli  by  increasin''  the  commutation 
rate  so  as  to  bring  the  assessments  for  the  year  up  to  the  level  of 
the  jama  (demand)  of  1801-2. 

166.  Modan  in  Walluvanad  and  Nedunganml  was  apparently 

not  assessed  till  1801-2,  when  Mr.  Drummond, 
1801-2.  Sub-Collector,  fixed  it  at  21)  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce,  commuted  into  money  at  rates  equivalent  in 
some  parts  to  Rs.  19-0—91,  and  in  other  parts  !•»  Its.  I  <j-5-2f$  per 
1,000  Mucleod  seers. 

167.  Modan.  in  Kaualappara  was  assessed  in  1776-77  at  the  rate 

of  one-fourth  old  Virav  fanai.i  per  local  para  of 
1 77ii-77.  Nignti  Vittu  (see  paragraph  1 29)  on  all  u:H  lands, 
that  is,  in  effect  the'wot  lands  assessment  was  increased  from  4  to 
4£  old  Virav  fanams  per  local  para  of  Niguti  Villu.  Owing  to  this 
the  commutation  rate  on  wet  lands  was  raised  from  Rs.  100  to 
Rs.  106—4—0  per  1,000  Mucleod  seers.  On  this  increase  10  per 
cent,  for  collection  charges  was  also  levied.  In 
1700-96.  1790-91  to  1795-96,  under  the  Honourable  Com¬ 

pany’s  rule,  the  Modan  assessment  seems  to 
have  been  revised  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  prevailing  in 
Nad  No.  19.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  30  per  o  nt.  of  the  produce 
as  in  Nad  No.  19,  only  20  per  cent,,  was  taken,  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent,  was  remitted  on  behalf  of  the  Jnmuis.  On  the  above 
20  per  cent,  of  produce  a  rate  was  fixed  of  1  lunum  i>$  annas  per 
2  paras  (20  seers)  or  li  paras  (15  seers)  per  fans  in,  or  Rs.  16-10-S 
per  1 ,000  Macleod  seers.  It  would  also  seem  as  if  the  permanent 
demand  for  Modan  assessed  on  the  wet  lands  was  also  at  the  same 
time  remitted. 


168.  Ellu  in  Vellutlri  (Walluvanad  proper)  was  assessed  from 
1776-77  on  the  same  principles  as  Modan  (seo 
17’°-1802-  paragraph  165),  viz.,  fro,  - 
at  30  per  cent,  of  the  ascertained  produce  : 

1800- 1  the  assessment  was  relinquished 

1801- 2  the  shares  of  the  produce  taken 
paragraph  129)  was  20  per  cent.  The  eoi 
similarly,  viz, : — 


.7  70-77  till  1796-97 
bet  veen  1796-97  and 
ilto  'Other  ;  and  after 
s  Kiguli  Vittu  (vide 
mu  a. lion  rates  varied 


O  Macleod 


Prom  1776-77  to  1789-90  ..  37$ 

„  1790-91  to  1795-96  . .  50  to  62$ 

„  1801-2  .  62$ 

(23)  Palghat  or  Vadamalapuram  ;  (24)  Temmalapuram  ; 
(25)  Naduvattam. 

169.  These  Nads,  constituting  the  present  taluk  of  I’alghat,  may 
he  conveniently  considered  together,  because  ill 
uping9  for  revenue  matters,  after  the  Mysore  occupation, 
they  were  treated,  with  one  exception,  on  ail 
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uniform  plan,  and  because  a  few  remarks  ait,  reared  regarding 
their  political  and  revenue  history  at  and  about  this  time  ( L  /  bo  bb). 

170  The  following  appears  to  be  the  political  history  of  this  part 
of  the  country  at  the  above  time,  home  time 
immediately  °Vp"°S  previously  to  1757  the  territories  of  the  Palghat 
ceding  1705-CG.  lfajas  had  suffered  by  severe  inroads  on  the 
part  of  the  Cochin  and  Walluvannd  Rajas  and  of  the  Zamorin. 
The  former  had  possessed  himself  of  the  Chittur  territory  lying 
cast  of  Pahdiat.  The  Walluvannd  Raja  had  obtained  a  nominal 
sovereignty  over  the  three  Nayarships  of  ICongad,  Edaltara,  and 
Mannur,  lying  in  the  north-west  of  the  present  taluk,  and  the 
Zamorin  had  possessed  himself  of  the  division  of  the  country  called 
Naduvattam  (Rad  No.  25).  To  protect  his  territory  from  further 
dismemberment,  the  Palghat  Raja  had  offered  to  become,  and  had 
been  accepted  as,  a  tributary  of  the  Mysore  Rajas,  still  best  known 
in  Malabar  as  the  Rajas  of  Kongu  or  Kongunad.  I  lie  tribute  was 
12,000  old  Viray  famous  per  annum,  was  designated  as  Rakslui- 
bliogam,  and  was  met,  without,  assessment  of  land  tax,  from  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  country.  In  1757  or  thereabouts  the 
Zamoriii  seems  to  have  overrun  the  remaining  territory  of  the 
Palghat  Raja  and  imposed  a  land-tax,  called  Kavalphanam  upon  it 
similar  to  one  already  in  force  in  the  Naduvattam  Nad  No.  2;,>, 
and  designed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  force  required  as  a  defence 
against  Mvsore.  It  amounted  to  one-fourth  old  Viray  fanam  per 
local  para'  (10  seers)  of  seed-land,  i.c.,  land  required  to  sow  one 
para  (10  seers)  of  seed  in  a  single  crop,  but  the  Raja  of  Palghat 
applied  to  Ryder  Ali,  then  Foujdar  ol  Dindigul.  in  the  service  of 
Chick  Deo  Raj,  the  nominal  sovereign  of  Mysore.  Oil  this  appli¬ 
cation  Ryder  Ali  sent  a  force  under  his  brother-in-law,  Muckli 
doom  Sahib,  who  drove  back  the  Zamorin’s  Nayars.  and  (lie  Zanio- 
rin  thereupon  sought  to  compromise  matters  by  agreeing  to  pay 
Rs.  12,00,000  as  a  military  contribution,  and  by  restoring  the  con¬ 
quests  lie  had  made  from  Palghat,  from  which,  however,  the  Nadu¬ 
vattam  Division  (Nad  No.  25)  seems  to  have  been  exempted. 
Hydcr  Ali  afterwards  made  over  his  rigid,  totlioRs.  12,00,000  to  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  puppot  Raja,  of  Mysore  and  when  Hyder  Ali 
at  last  usurped  the  Government  of  Mysore  this  claim  became  one 
of  his  pretexts  for  invading  the  country.  After  the  invasion 
(17G5-66)  the  Naduvattam  Nad  (No.  25)  seems  to  have  been  mana¬ 
ged,  along  with  Nads  23  and  24,  by  the  Palghat  Raja’s  nephew  as 
an  agent  of  Hyder  Ali. 

171.  I’alyhat  or  VtLihiwJapnmm  comprised  the 
Division  of*  Pat  following  modern  amsams  in  the  modern  taluk 
ghat,.  of  Palghat,  viz.  : — 
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Southern  172.  Ttuunalaputam  comprised  the  following 
of  Pnl-  modern  amsams  of  the  modem  taluk  of  Palghat, 


Ohuhumr.  I  Kannamirpattola. 

Vadakkcttara.  Ayakkad. 

Kattusscri.  Manga  In  m. 

Kavasseri.  Vndakkanclieri. 

Tanu'.  [  Chill  alaueheri. 

173.  A’athmtUam  com  prised  J  the  following 
modern  amsams  in  the  modern  taluk  of  Palglmt., 


Tho  Zamorin’a 


Kottaya . 

Tannisseri. 

Krimayur. 

Mangura. 

Peruvemba. 

Kunisscri. 

Kidlamir. 

Koduvavur. 

I’allavur. 

Ivulalmaimam. 

Kakkayiir. 

Kudnllur. 

VUayanchattaniir. 

Vilayannur 

I’allassuia. 

Tenkurissi. 

Manynyalur. 

Vadvannur. 

Kilakkotara. 

Ikidinyuyarelara. 

Valtekad. 

Pauungattiri. 

Mutalanuula. 


Wet  lands. 

174.  Tn  I7(i")-Gli  Itti  Komhi  Aclmn,  Palghat.  Raja’s  nephew,  as  an 
176B-M  agent  of  ITydor’s  on  hi.s  invasion  of  the  country  in 

that  year,  increased  the  rate  of  assessment  to  one 
old  Vi  ray  lannm  per  para  (Jo  seers)  of  seed  land  (see  paragraph 
170). 

175.  Tn  J773-7  1  Sullayad  Khan  (commonly  called  Darogha 
1773-74  Sahib)  Hydcr  Aliks  Pewan,  raised  the  assessment 

to  I  T-  fanams  per  local  para  (10  local  seers)  of 
n’s  seed-land,  but,  on  complaint  of  its  oppressiveness 
he  reduced  it  in  Nads  23  and  2  1  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  land  yielded  o  paras  (50 
seers)  oi  pattam  (mil  )  lor  each  paru.  (10  seers) 
lie  rate  was  maintained  ;  bid,  when  the  land  yielded 
he  preserved  the  rate,  lad  assessed  it  on  a  propor¬ 
tionately  smaller  quantity  seed,  c.r/. 

10  paras  of  seed-land  yielding  50  paras  or  pattam  (rent)  were 
entered  in  accounts  as  10  paras. 
1,1  '''  clo.  8  do. 


Stillftyncl 


i  less  pattai 


30 


6  do. 
4  do. 


On  these  10,  N,  (j  and  4  paras  respectively,  he  assessed  his  rate  of  U 
fanams  per  para.  The  paras  of  seed-land  shown  in [thef accounts 
wore  therefore  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  Districts, 
factitious  measures  of  assessment  quite  unconnected  1  with '  the  - 
quantity  .of  grain  required  to  sow  the  land. 

176.  Calculating  on  these  figures,  it  therefore  seems  that  the  rate 
oi  assessment,  in  Nads  23  and  24  was'  20  per  centd  of  the  pattam  ' 
(rent),  converted  into  money  at  Rs.  53-0- If  per  1,000  Macleod 
seers;  but  of  course  the  1  assessment  falls  heavier  than  this  ifl ' ' 
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rnttiim  in  that  Nad,  it  is  impossible 
kIah  ami  Kiln  (paragraphs  33-35) 
-ad  on  all  persons  paying  wet  land 
e  extent  the  wet  land  asscss- 


177.  In 


2  L’algh 


I-  of  Calicut  to  that  <>l' .St 


the  My. so 


1781-82.  ^  utolieri 

ITS  ( 'onsecpiently  Arshail  Best  Khan’s  reduction  ol  2ii  per  cent, 
in  the  jama  (demand)  did  not  extend  to  these  Nads  (sec  paragraph 
117). 

17d  Hut  on  the  other  hand  Tippn  Sultan’s  increase  ol  121 
per  cent,  (paragraph  118)  did  afreet  the  wet  lands  in  I  hese  Nads. 

ISO.  Moreover  in  Uarogha  Sahib’s  time  (paragraph  175)  ltd  1 
Komhi  Aclmn  established  a  1’arlmlti  Menon 
Aelmn's  5  )«a°"nt!  (Accountant)  and  two  or  three  Kollcars  (I’cons) 
cess  Tor  osiuhlish-  ;n  ouch  Desam  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  imposed 
ment-  for  the  purpose  of  paving  them,  an  additional 

Increased  to  to  tax  ol  5  per  cent,  in  some  places,  and  somewhat 
i  others.  Under  the  Uompnny’s  (Invern- 
ment  this  was  increased  to  HI  per  cent,  (see 
paragraph  1 20). 


Honourable  Com* 


Cardin  Lauds. 

181.  Were  unassessed  under  the  Mysore  ( lovornment. 

1S2.  Ill  1X111-2  Major  Jlacleod  (the  lirsl  of  the  Principal  Col¬ 
lectors)  Ibr  the  lirsl  lime  imposed  taxes  on  garden 
1801-2.  produce  at  the  following  rales,  with  In  per  cent, 

added  (see  paragraph  120)  for  collection  charges 

One  new  Viray  finnim  on  S  productive  Coeeanul  trees. 

One  do.  un  21  do.  la  tel-mil  trees 

One  do.  on  -I  do.  -lack  trees. 

Three-quarter  do.  on  each  do.  Pepper -vine. 

What  a  “  productive  ”  troo  or  vino  was  supposed  to  moan  is 
not  now  to  bo  ascertained  bu1  supposing  that  t-ho  troos  actually 
assessed  were  really  product  vo  troos.  and  accepting  as  tho  average 
produco  per  p  oduetive  l  eo  t-he  oxeeptonally  low  ratios  given  in  tho 
Janmi  Pymaish  account  of  981  (  oe  paragraph  29  abovo),  then  it 
bocomos  possiblo  to  calculate  tho  rat/o  botwoon  assossmont  and 
gros;  p’  oduco,  and  bo'woon  assessment  and  pattam  (rent) ;  T  the 
pat'am  bo  hypothot'ca'ly  taken  as  two-thirds  of  tho  gross  produce, 
on  Mix'  Rickards’  plan  (vide  Append  x  XV).  Tho  assessment, 
including  the  lOpor  cent,  for  collection  charges,  may  bo  taken  as 
varying.  ■  - 

From  about  62-J-J  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (rent)  on  trees 
yielding  on  avorage  of  10  nuts  per  tree  at  a  commutation  rate  of 
Rs.  9^6-0  per  1,000  nuts,  to  about  67--J  J  per  cent,  of  the  pattam 
(rent)  on  trees  yielding  an  avorage  of  10  nuts  per  troo  at  a  commuta¬ 
tion  rate  of  Re,  8-12-0  per  1,000  nuts  on  ooooanuts. 
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And  from  about  74-2..  per  cent  of  tbe  pattam  (ront)  on  trees 
yielding  an  average  of  38-  ,7,-  nuts  por  tree  at  a  commutation  rato 
of  11  annas  por  1,000  nuts,  to  about  8U  por  cent,  of  the  pattam 
(rent)  on  troos  yielding  an  average  of  38,4,  nuts  per  troe  at  a 
commutation  rato  of  10  annas  por  1,000  nuts  on  botel-nuts. 

And  25  per  cent  of  the  pattam  (ront)  on  troos  yiolding  an 
average  pattam  (rent)  el  4  annas  62  pies  per  tree  on  jacks. 

As  to  pepper,  assuming  that  the  same  principle  was  observed  in 
those  Nads  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  assessment  was  fixed  on  any 
number  of  vines,  which  wore  calculated  to  yiold  15  lbs.  of  groon  or 
6  lb  .  of  dry  popper,  the  percentage  of  tire  assossmont  to  tho  gross 
produno  would  be  about  024  por  cont. 

Miscellaneous  Lands. 

183.  Modan  and  Ellu  (see  paragraphs  33  and  35)  were  assessed 
by  the  Mysorean  Government  only  in  Tommalapuram  (Nad 
No.  XXIV),  and  (hero  tho  assessment  was  not  on  produco  or  ront, 
but  at  tiro  rato  of  2  old  Viray  fanams  (8  annas)  per  individual  paying 
wet  land  revenue. 


(26)  Vettatnad. 

184.  This  Nad  was  subject  to  the  Vottatta  Eaja,  ovor  whom  the 
Zamorin  also  claimed  certain  nominal  suzerain 
Tho  Votnata  rights.  The  family — a  Kshatriya  one — became 
Raj  extinct..  extinct  on  the  death  of  tho  last  Raja,  on  24th 

Donth,  24th  May  May  1793,  while  the  Joint  Commissioners  wore 
17U3,  of  last  Raja.  proceeding  with  tire  settlement  of  the  Nad.  It 
Limits  consisted  of  tho  following  modern  amsams  in  the 

modern  taluk  of  Ponnani : — 


Pariynpuram. 
Rayirimangalam . 
Olur. 

Kalpakanchori. 

Molmuri. 

Anantavur. 

Kamnanam. 


Pomnundam . 

Tanalur. 

Niramarntur. 

Talakkad. 

Vettam. 

Paeliattiri. 

Mangalam. 

Wet  Lands. . 


Trikkandiyur. 

Iringavur. 

Klari. 

Chonuara. 

Triprangod. 

Pallipuram. 

Purattur. 


185.  In  1777  Ramalinga  Pillay,  an  agent  of  Hydor  Ali’s  Govern- ' 
1777  ment,  upon  an  inspection  of  tho  Janmi’s  pattam 

-  '  (rent)  accounts  of"  rice Jands,  assumed  for_.the- 

whole  taluk,  for  the  purpose  of  introducingtlioHuzzur  Niguti  (soe 
parag'raphs  128,  129),  one  local  para  (10  local  seers)  of  Niguti  Vittu 
(paragraph  129)  for  every  4  paras  of  pattam  (rent)  (i.e.,  25  per  cent), 
and  appliod  to  it  a  tax  of  3  old  Viray  famine  (i.e.,  R«..76  per-4,000 
Maoleod  seers).  .  V 
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186.  But  Mr.  Grama  ascertained  that  tho  actual  shares  of  tho 
pattam  taken  as  Niguti  Villa  varied  groatly  as  por  particulars 
below  : — 

In  05  Dosams  25  per  cent.  "| 

In  38  Dosams  22|  por  cent.  t-at  the  uniform  rate  of  Rs.  75 

In  8  Dosams  20  por  cent.  por  1,000  Maclood  soors. 

In  7  Desams  16f  por  cont.  J 

187.  In  1782-83,  in  tho  timo  of  Arshacl  Bog  Khan,  a  complaint 

l78-’-83  was  ^l0  s0701''^  tho  assossmonts,  but 

no  atl  onlion  was  paid  to  it.  and,  on  tho  contrary, 
two  of  his  subordinates  (Venkuppa  and  Vonkaji)  levied  an  additional 
contribution  of  15  por  cent,  of  charges  for  collodion  in  all  tho  Dosams 
(compare  paragraph  120).  Arshad  Bog  Khan’s  order  regarding 
reduction  of  20  per  cont  oxtond"d  to  this  Nad,  but  whether  it  was 
ever  acted  on  is  extremely  doubtful  (see  paragraph  117).  T.ppu’s 
increase  of  12|  per  cent  affected  this  Nad  (paragraph  118). 

188.  Bel  ween  1700-ill  and  1793-94  the  full  revenue  at  tho 

above  ales  was  gradually  revived  mid  collected 
109  ■  with  some  balances  till  1800-1 . 


189.  Major  Maeleod’s  survey  or  rathor  inspection  in  1801-2, 

iso  1-3  followod  by  an  nttompt  to  collect  the  increased 

revonuo,  resulted  in  a  rebellion,  and  Mr.  Rickards 
in  1802-3  revortod  to  tho  settlement  of  1800-1. 

190.  In  1803-4,  however,  Mr.  Warden,  the  next  of  tho  Principal 

Collectors,  directed  one-fourth  of  the  ineroaao  to 
tho  assessment  fixed  by  Major  Maolood’s  survey 
to  bo  collected.  This  incroaso,  it  may  bo  presumed,  did  not  affect 
tho  principles  of  the  settlomont  in  forco. 

191.  To  this  increase  was  superaddod  15  por  cent  for  ohargos  of 
collection  (see  paragraph  187). 


Garden  Lands. 

192.  In  introducing,  in  1777-78,  tho  Huzzur  Niguti  (paragraph 
i777-78  134)  in  this  Nad,  Ramalinga  Pi  1 1  ay  loft  a  small 

margin  for  the  proprietor,  viz.,  20  por  cont.  of  tho 
pattam  (rent),  in  the  manner  already  described  in  paragraph  147, 
so  that  only  80  por  cent  of  the  pattam  (rent)  was  taken  as  assess¬ 
ment  in  this  Nad.  Thoro  is  no  record  of  what  tho  customary 
commutation  rates  botweon  Janm  s  and  Ryots  wore  in  this  Nad, 
but  it  is  likely  they  were  tho  same  as  in  tho  neighbouring  Nadi  and 
in  all  other  Nads  in  South  Malabar  excop t  Nos.  23,  24  and  25, 


Cocoanuts  ..  ..  ..  7  8  0  por  1,000  nuts. 

Betel-nuts .  0  4  0  do. 

Jaoks  . ,  ,.  ..  0  4  0  per  tree. 
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193.  Arshacl  Beg  IChun’.  reduction  of  20  percent,  and  Tippu 
Sul  an’s  increase  of  12£  per  cent,  (paragraphs  117,  118)  wore  appl.od 
to  tho  garden  lands  in  this  Nad. 

1790-04.  I()4.  1,1  179(MJ1  Lo  1703-04  the  full  assess¬ 

ment  at  the  above  rates  was  gradually  lovived. 

195.  Major  Macleod,  in  1801-2,  ineroased  lie  assessment  on 

1801 —2  gardens  as  on  wet  lauds  (paragraph  189).  Mr. 

.Rickards  also  reverted  to  the  previous  settlement 
of  1SOO-1  (paragraph  189),  and  Ah'.  Warden  likewise,  in  1803-4, 
levied  0113-tourth  oi  Major  Macleod's  increase  (paragraph  190). 

196.  The  establishment  charges  percentage  was  likewise  IB  per 
cont.  on  ga.dons  as  on  wet  lands  (paragraph  187),  and  was  lovLd  on 
the  one-i'ourlh  of  Major  Maelood’s  ineroiiso  by  Mr.  Warden. 


M iscelluneous  Lands. 

197.  Under  the  Mvsore  Government-  t. ho  same  rules  were  applied 
in  this  N  -d  a  i  in  N.-ds  No  ■.  13  and  1 .  to  Mi  as  so  .nr, on  o  Modem 
(pa  agr.iph  33),  viz...  20  po  in.  of  ll,  -  gr -s  ;  pr  since,  wlIu.I  .4 
curront  market  rates,  wherever  that,  crop  was  cultivated  (soo 
paragraph  136). 

198.  In  1801-2  Major  Maclcod  took  tho  actual  1'gvoiiuo  of  that 

1801-9  yoar  as  the  standard  of  a  permanent  demand  and 

included  it  in  tho  regular  jama  (demand),  spread¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  it  over  three  years  ;  but  in  applying  this  proce¬ 
dure  two  different,  modes  were  adoptod,  viz. : — 

In  62  Dosanis  20  per  cent  of  tho  gross  produce  was  takon  as 
tho  pattani  (rout-),  and  of  this  pattam  (rent)  25  por  cont  (or,  say, 
5  por  cent,  of  the  gross  produce)  was  Lalcon  as  assessment  and  com¬ 
muted  at  the  rate  of  Its.  85-11-5-4  per  1,000  Marked  seers. 

In  7  Desams  every  para  (10  seers)  of  sood  sown  was  assessed 
at  one  now  Viray  fanam.  Assuming  the  outturn  to  bn  five-fold, 
the  assossmont  would  bo  20  por  cent,  of  tho  gross  produce,  valued  at 
Its.  28-9-1  -f  per  1,000  Maoleod  seers. 

199.  I11  the  62  Dosanis  tho  crop  was  further  assessed  at  15  por 
cent,  for  collection  charges  (see  paragraphs  120,  187)  and  in  tho 
7  Dasams  at  10  per  cont. 

200.  After  1801-2  frosh  assessments  continued 

1801-2.  to  bo  levied  on  the  Mysore  principles,  viz.,  20  per 
cont.  of  gross  produco  at  current  markot  rates. 

201.  The  cultivation  of  Ellu  (paragraph  35)  being  very  in- 
oonsidorablo  was  not  assessed  in  this  Nad.' 
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(27)  Kutnad  ;  (28)  Chavakkad  and  Chetvai. 


202.  Tho  Zamo 


irin  at  the  time  of  the  Mysore  invasion  possessed 
suzerain  rights  over  both  of  those  Nads,  except 
over  the  island  of  Ohotvai,  consisting  of  the 
following  amsams  of  the  modern  taluk  of  Ponnani, 


Vadanapalli. 

Nattika. 

Pallipurain. 

Edat.timtti. 


Kaippamangalam. 

Pappinivattam. 

Panangad. 


This  island  had  from  1717  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali 
Political  ovnnts.  jn  1776>  an(j  jn  turn  from  tho  Mysoreans  by  tho 
Honourable  Company  in  1790. 


Tho  above  two  Nads  consisting  of  tho  following 
modern  nmsams  of  tho  modern  taluk  of 
Ponnani  : — 


Tavanur. 

ICaladi. 

ICodanad. 

Melattur. 

Chokkod. 

Anakkara. 

Kilmuri. 

Pottanur. 


Kutnad. 

Isvarainangalam . 

Pallapuram. 

Ponnani. 

Kanynyiramukku. 
Edappal. 
Vattamkulam. 
Kuniara  nallur. 
Kotachira. 


Nagalasseri. 

Tirumittakod. 

Otalur. 

Kappur. 

Alangod. 

Pallikkara. 

Eramangalam. 

Vayilatitur. 


Veliangod. 

Ayirur. 

Kadikkad. 

Punnayur. 

Erlakaiiyur. 

Palayur. 


Chavakkad  and  Chetvai. 


Guruvayur. 

Iringapuram. 

Annalcara. 

Bhvahmakulam. 

Midlasseri. 

Venkidanga. 


Chavakkad. 

Orumanayur. 

Vadanapalli. 

Nattika. 

Pallipuram. 


Edattirutti. 

Kmppamanga- 

Pappinivattam 

Panangad. 


Wet  Lands. 


203.  In  1765-66  Hyder  Ali  paid  a  visit  to  these  Nads,  and  his 
agents  and  his  tributary,  tho  Coimbatore  Raja 
i  <65-06.  (Maha  Deo  Raj,  usually  styled  Madavan  in 
Malabar),  afterwards  till  1767-68  managed  tho  country  and  levied 
irregular  and  violent  contributions  both  on  tho  personal  and  on  the 
real  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

204.  From  1767-68  till  1773  these  Nads  were 
1787-68.  again  under  tho  Zamorin. 

205.  In  1773  Chundor  Row  and  Sreenivas  Row  came  with 
troops  and  wrested  tho  country  from  tho  Zamorin. 

■  177  ‘  By  thoir  orders  the  Nads  were  rented  to  Mohidin 

Muppan  and  Haidros  Kutti,  who  collected  100  per  cent,  of  tho 
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pattern  (rout),  but  finding  that  insufficie 


o  enable  thorn  to  moot 
their  engagements,  they  imposed  further  contributions  and  seized 
l'inding  this  means  also  l'ail,  they  tamed  some 
'  ■  accounts  of  the 


n  with  whatev 


i _ nal  propeit. 

of  the  inhabitants  to  Soringi»|i 
pattum  (rent)  wore  extent. 

90G  On  their  return  in  1777-78  they  commenced  to  collocl  what 
they  called  the  Huzzur  Niguti  (paragraphs  128, 
1777-78.  12!|'j  ,I  U  uai  loapiing  and  measuring  ol 

the  crop,  taking  two-thirds  ol  tlm  gross  produce  as  the  Government 
shuvo  on  rioe-lands  anil  leaving  one-third  to  iho  cultivator.  The 
consequence  was  tlm  people  lied  and  the  lands  lay  uncultivated. 

207  About  this  time  liamalinga  Pillay  camo  under  orders  from 
Hydor  Ali  and  made  a  .survey,  lmt  tlm  amount  fell  short  of  tho 
Huzzur  Niguti  (soo  paragraphs  128,  1211). 

208.  In  1779-80  Jumieu  Subalular  was  sent  by  Hydor  Ali  in 
consequence  of  the  outcry  of  the  pooplo  to 
l77!)-so.  equalize  the  assessment.  Ho  ascertained  the 

probable  landlord’s  rent,  styled  the  Mudalalim-a  pattern  (headman’s 
rent),  and  took 


RS.  a.  p. 

Ill  282  Desams  ..  (10  per  cent  al  81  4  0 

In  24  do.  ..  GO  do.  at  25  0  0 

209.  To  tho  above  was  added  10  per  cent.,  as  Cholluvari  (chargos 
of  collection)  (see  paragraph  120). 

210.  In  1781-82  the  British  possessed  the  country  for  a  short 

time  and  the  restored  Rajas  had  tho  manage* 
1781-82.  meat  ol‘ it. 

211.  Arsluid  Beg  Khan's  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  and  Tippu’s 
increase  of  121  percent,  (sec  paragraphs  117,  118)  affected  tho 
assessment  on  tho  wet  lands. 


212.  in  : 


Khan 


iiageii 


old  Vi  ray  fanam,  or  12-J-  por  cent.,  to  the 
jama  (demand)  under  the  designation  of  Hoeha  Niguti. 

213.  In  1790-91  the  Honourable  Company  allowed  the  Rajas  to 
manage  thoso  Nads,  tlm  Chotvai  Island  being 
J 790-u l .  made  over  to  the  management  of  the  Raja  of 

Cochin,  who  continued,  with  a  short,  interruption,  to  manage  it  till 
1801,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  40,000  per  annum. 

'  214.  Ill  1791-92  three-fourths  and  in  1792-93 

1701-1)2.  six-tenths  of  tho  old  jama  (demand)  wore  collected 

in  the  Nads,  excepting  Chetvai  Island. 
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216.  In  1793-94  tho  Honourable  Company’s  servants  and  tho 
niw-M  R»j»s  collected  tho  full  jama  (demand)  on  all 
cultivated  lands,  and  added  another  10  por  cent., 
for  charges  of  collection  (see  paragraphs  120,  209),  and  this  continued 
till  1799-1800. 

216.  In  1800-1  Mr.  Drummond,  Sub-Collector,  increased 

the  revenue  by  adding  an  assessment  cm  the 
1  °-1'  uncultivated  lands. 

217.  In  1801-2  tho  jama  (demand)  was  regulated  by  Major 

Maelood’s  survey,  but  Mr.  Rickards  in  1802-3 
annulled  it  and  reverted  to  that  of  1800-1. 
Howovor,  in  some  plaeos  the  increase  made  by  Major  Macleod  was 
allowed  to  remain. 

Garden  Lands. 

218.  The  principles  of  tho  Huzur  Niguti  (paragraphs  128,  134) 
wore  applied  to  tho  garden  lands,  viz.  :  100  por  cent  of  tho  paltam 
(rent)  was  taken  at  tho  customary  rates  usual  between  Jamnis  and 
Ryots  in  theso  Nads,  which  rates  were,  as  usual  in  South  Malabar, — 

CocoMiuts  .  .  .  .  7  8  0  por  1,000  nuts. 

Betol-nuts  . .  . .  0  4  0  do. 

Jacks  .  .  .  .  .  .  0  4  0  por  treo. 

considerably  bolow  market  prices. 

219.  Arslnul  Beg  Khan’s  reduction  of  20  por  cent,  (paragraph 
117)  extended  to  tho  garden  assessments. 

220.  Tho  Mysore  Government,  and  afterwards  the  Honourable 
Company,  scorn  both  to  have  imposed  10  per  cent,  (or  20  por  cent., 
in  all)  for  collection  charges  (soo  paragraphs  120,  209  and  215). 

221.  The  Heeha  Niguti  of  Krishna  Achari,  or  a  further  addition 
of  12^  per  cent.,  soems  also  to  have  boen  imposed  on  gardens. 

222.  Moreover,  Major  Maclood’s  incroaso  in 

isoi-2.  1801-2  on  the  garden  assessments  was  not 

apparently  removed. 

M isrellancovs  Lands. 

223.  No  assessments  wore  imposed  on  Modaa  or  Ella  (para¬ 
graphs  33  and  35),  the  cultivation  of  which  was  inconsiderable. 


Sub-Section  III.— Retrospective  Summary  as  eoi 
year  1805-6  IN  Tire  Low  Country. 

224.  Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  subsequent 
Nocesait  for  tho  tal<en  fov  adjusting  the  land  revemi 
Bummaiy.  Y  01  meets,  Avid  be  as  well  to  summarise  l 

tive.ly  the  measures  already  described,  „„ 
bring,  as  far  as  possible  within  one  view,  the*  position  or  aflr 
existing  in  the  year  1805-6. 


ensures 

assess- 
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Deduct — 

Seed  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  g 

Expenses  .  g 

—  10 

Balance  paras  . .  65 

One-third  to  cultivator  for  profit,  . 21| 

Bcmainder,  being  the  share  available  as 

pattam  (rent)  or  two-thirds  net  produce  .  .  . .  43.J 

60  per  cent,  of  43J  paras  to  Government  — paras.  20 

40  per  cent,  of -131,  paras  to  Jamni  —  do.  17.J 

—  434 
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C'ocnanuis  ai 
between  the  Gc 
ment  share  lieii 


Garden  Lands. 

d  .Jcca/. s-.  -The  pattern  (rent)  was  to  lie  divided 
vormnenl  and  the  .lanmi  half  to  each.  the  Govern- 
t,  commuted  into  money  at  local  vales. 


IllU'ilraiion. 


Remainder 
(vent)  or 
51)  pev  cent 
50  pev  cent 


being  the  share  available  ( 
twn-thivds  gross  produce  .  . 
to  Government. 


The  same  principle  was  adopted  as  m  the  case  ol  o  In  a 
garden  produce,  .tamely,  at.  ,.er  cent  of  the  pattam  (rent)  was  to  go 
to  ( lovcrnnient  ami  the  remaining  5.)  per  cent.. to  the  Jannn  hut  the 
pattam  (rent)  stated  in  money  was  not  fixed  at  any  preser.l.ed 
share  of  the  gross  or  of  the  net  produce. 

Penney  —  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  wlmt  the  sanctioned  shares 
of  the  pepper  produce  were  as  the  assessment  was  in  ISftf.  7  taken 
off  the  land  and  an  export  dut  y  levied  instead. 

Tho  Bftnctionod  22ti  b.  The  standard  shares  ol  Government  in 
standard  shares  of  ,|je  ppoducc  that  is,  the  revenue  assessments, 
the  W(„,  therefore  fixed  at- 
00  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (renl)  for  wet  lands. 

00  do.  do.  do.  garden  lands. 

227.  But  this  pattam  (rent)  was.  it  will  be  observed  to  be  calcu¬ 

lated  in  peculiar  methods,  whence  it  got,  its  name 
Tho  pattam  was  of  „)0  m.eni  pattam.  that  is,  in  the  case 

pcculiftr°plnn ,°  honoo  of  wet  lands  two-thirds  of  the  net  produce  to  he 
stylod  Vitfichchal  ascertained  in  a  certain  manner  ;  and,  in  l lie  case 
meni pattam.  0f  cocoamits  and  arcea-nuts,  two-thirds  of  the 

gross  produce  in  mils  only.  In  the  case  of  jacks  no  estimate  of 
produce  was  to  be  made.,  but  the  money  pattam  (rent)  was  to  lie 
ascertained.  How  this  was  usually  done  will  he  alluded  to  presently 
when  considering  Vernnipattam. 

228.  And  here  it  will  lie  as  well,  before  going  further,  to  elucidate 

and  distinguish  this  Yilachchal  mrvi  pattam  from 
Tho  Vilachrlial  (.|1C  other  two  kinds  of  rent  (pattam)  alluded  to 
*  1  \  Lm  d“W“‘  by  Mr.  Graeme  and  differently  determined,  And 
^  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this,  because  in 

the  foregoing  account  no  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  the 
different?  kinds  of  rent,  (pattam)  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the 
various  Nads.  Tho  three  kinds  of  rent  (pattam)  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Graeme’s  report  are— 

I.  Viluchchal  meni  pattam,  which  has  just  been  described. 
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detailed  in<|uiries 
rent)  bore  to  gross 
obliged  to  have  ret 
the  Principal  Colic 


oivecl  by  .huunislvom  Ryots, 
st  miforl  unatcly  prevented 
his  report)  IVom  pursuing 
i  (he  Vermnjiiitlain  (actual 


intermediary  Kann Ulcer  to  the  •  lanmi.s,  il  ls  now  impossible  to  sny. 
The  o'eneral  information  he.  received  was  lo  the  following  effect  : 

On  wel  lands  theVermnpaltam  varied  from  10  per  cent,  of  the 
"average  available  gross  produce  :  ”  in  particular  places,  where 
accidents  were  liable  to  happen  from  wild  boasts,  etc.,  to  33  and  4o 
per  cent,  of  the  same  ;  and  "  even  as  high  as  r>0  per  cent.  o(  the  same 
when  the  settlement  with  the  tenant  is  only  for  one  year.  by  tins 
use  of  the  word  “  available  ”  reference  was  made  to  the  customary 
deduction  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  for  the  expenses  of 
reaping,  threshing  and  winnowing,  and  lor  (ees  to  carpenters, 
smiths  and  other  petty  proprietors,  who.  like  the  .Tamm  himsell, 
had  Janrnam  rights  in'  the  land.  This  deduction  of  20  percent, 
did  not  in  Mr.  Graemes  1  imm  ami,  it  may  he  noted  in  passing,  does 
not  even  now  in  many  cases  enter  into  any  calculations  or  gross 
produce.  ,  , 

Garden  lands.— Tn  the  case  of  rvrt.an.nh_  and  arcca-imls,  tire. 
Vemwpallam  was  the  balance  of  the  produce  '  in  mils  after  deduct¬ 
ing  for  the  cultivator’s  share  2(1  per  cent,  of  (lie  same  in  North 
Malabar,  and  33  >  per  cent,  of  the  same  in  South  Malabar  ;  but  as  the 
customary  commutation  rates  wore  respectively  Rs.  10  and  Rs.  7-8-0 
in  the  two  divisions,  the  real  customary  shares  of  the  cultivators 
were  as  Rs  20  2  and  Rs.  2o2  respectively  on  every  10,000  nuts. 
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This  leaves  out  or  account  the  other  produce  of  these  gardens, 
such  as  eocuanut  huslw,  from  which  coir  libre  is  made,  leaves  for 


III.  The  Xiijuii  1’allaiu. — Mr.  Graeme  found,  on  proceeding  to 
inquire  into  details,  that  the  divisional  (Hobali) 
(b)  The  Mysoronn  aL.COUnt i3  specified  in  the  ease  of  each  wet,  land 
igufi  pa  tarn.  wjia|,  i.hc  mini  her  of  paras  (each  10  seers)  of 
X it/tili  Villa  (assessed  seed)  (paragraph  120)  was,  hut  they  were 
silent  (as  already  noticed,  paragraph  I2«)  in  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  the  Kigali  VUt*  (assessed  seed)  boro  to  the  gross  or  to  the 
net  produce.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Graeme  resorted  to 
information  from  “  the  principal  inhabitants,”  and  learning  from 
them,  first  in  the  case  of  the  Calicut  Taluk  Nads  (Nos.  XII,  XIII, 
XTV)  and  afterwards  in  the  case  of  I  he  other  Nads  in  South  Ma  labar, 
as  they  were  taken  up  one  by  one,  what  proportion  (lie  Kigali 
Villa  (assessed  seed)  bore  to  the  pattani  (rent)  shown  in  the  accounts 
sent  by  Sirdar  Khan  to  Seringapatam,  he  worked  back  in  this  way 
to  a  patiam  (rent)  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  just  above 
described,  lie  tailed  the  Nignli  patiam, ,  or  pattern  on  which  the 
assessment  (Nignti)  was  fixed.  Moreover  the  people,  on  being 
questioned,  readily  admitted  that  the  pattani  shown  in  the  accounts 
sent  to  Seringapatam  by  Sirdar  Khan  was  incorrect.  The  Verum- 
patlam  or  actual  rent  was,  they  continued,  in  some  places  concealed, 
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(b)  On  both  wot.  lands  and  garden  lands  in  Nads  IT,  JIT,  IV, 
and  VII,  and  on  wot  lands  only  in  Nads  XXIIT,  XXIV,  XXV, 
XXVII  and  XXVIII,  bv  the  verutn/mlfam  ;  and 

(<:)  On  both  v:ol.  lands  and  garden  lands  in  Nads  VIII  to  XXII 
and  XXVI,  and  on  garden  lands  only  in  Nads  X’XVIT  and  XXVIII, 
by  the  Xigul!  jjnlltim. 

The  garden  land  assessments  in  Nads  XXilT.  XXIV  and  XXV 
have,  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  been 
taken  as  shares  of  the  Vilac'ic.'ial  men!  /m/tum,  though,  of  course,  that 
palt'im  was  not  a  standard  in  force  anywhere  at  the  l  ime  (1801-2). 

230.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  differences  which  existed  between 


18  °  ing  more  precise  is  available.  An  example  will 

best  illustrate  what  is  intended. 


Tn  Nads  XII,  XIII,  XIV  the  percentages  of  Niguti  palt'im  taken 
as  revenue  on  wot  lands  wore  30  and  25,  at  com- 
whatTsihtended.  °f  mutation  rates  of  Rs.  50  and  Ids.  00  per  1,000 
Macleod  seers  respectively  (paragraph  120).  After 
deducting  from  these  commutation  rates  20  per  cent,  for  Arshad 
Beg  Khan’s  reduction  (paragraph  130),  and  after  adding  12£  per  cent, 
for  Tippu’s  inorease  by  the  substitution  of  Sultani  fanams  for  old 
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Viray  fanams  (paragraph  130),  and  after  adding  10  per  cent,  for 
establishment,  charges  imposed  under  the  Honourable  Company’s 
Government  (paragraph  132),  the  sequence  of  these  events  being 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  the  commutation  rates 
come  out  at  Rs.  49-2-0  and  Rs.  a'Mi-t  .L  per  1,000  Maclcod  seers 
respectively.  Then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  equivalents  of  these 
rates  at  the  Ou  percentage  standard  assessment,  the  following  calcu¬ 


lation  lias  to  lie  made  :  — 
Standard  Actual  Percontago 

Asses='  taken. 


:,uul  Comma.  Equivalent 
iatio  i  Commutai.on  l-ato 

Rate.  at  CO  per  cent. 


60  ;  30 

60  :  25 


49  8  0  :  24  12  0 

59  f,  1(  :  24  12  0 


That  is  to  say,  the  equivalent  of  30  pci-  cent,  of  the  Niguti  paltam. 
(rent)  at  a  commutation  rate  of  Hs.  19-8-0  and  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Xiguli  jiiiltmii  at  a  commutation  rate  of  Rs.  58-0— l£  is,  at  60  per 
coni,  of  the  Xiguti  palhrm,  a  commutation  rato  of  Rs.  24—12-0.  It 
will  thus  be  scon  that  although  different  percentages  of  pattani  (rent) 
wore  taken  as  revenue  assessments  in  different  parts  of  these  Nads, 
still  the  actual  result,  was  that  the  money  assessment  imposed  was 
uniform  throughout. 

231.  Worked  out  in  the  method  above 
tablo8sho™b-— ' ”Cd  described  the  following  table  has  been  prepared. 

It  shows 


(a)  The  actual  assessments,  as  in  lN05-(>  [varying  percentages 

(a)  Arhuil  assets,  of  pat  tnni  (renl )  commuted  into  money  at  varying 
ment  commutation  rales],  worked  out  to  their  equivalents  in  the 
rates  in  isoa-ti,  standard  assessments  [60  per  cent,  of  patlaiii 
compmn  »K  i,  (ront)  on  wet  lands  and  50  per  cent,  of  pnttnm 
(rent)  on  garden  lands,  see  paragraph  226//|  at  the  com  mutat  ion 
rates  which  appear  in  columns  2,  4,  6  and  8,  and 
(f>)  The  comma ■  (ft)  The  commutation  rates  for  produce 

<luc°n  adopted  P'by  adopted  alter  full  inquiry  by  Mr.  Graeme  in  1822 
Mr.  Graeme  in  1822.  there  being  no  earlier  figures  available, 
no  earlier  figures 
being  available. 


Taluks  and ''Nad  num,wrs. 

Wet  Lands. 

Cocoanut  Trees. 

Aroca-nut  Trees. 

Jack  Trees. 

Por  1,01)0  Macleod  Seers 
of  Produce. 

Per  1,000  Nuts. 

Per  ,000  Nuls. 

Per  Pattam  Tree. 

Assessment 

Commutn- 

as'in  1S05-6. 

Greemo’s 
Commuta¬ 
tion  Kates 

Commuta¬ 
tion  Rates 
as  in  1805-0. 

Commuta- 

S' 

Graeme's  | 
Commuta- 

Rates  as  in 

Graeme’s 

Rates  in 
l$22. 

ChirakkaJ  . .  ■/" 

|n  ..  .. 

Kot tu yarn  . .  .  IV 

[yt  V. 

’vn 

xn,  xm,  xiv. 

Emad  and  part/ XV.  XVI, 

of  Ponrmni.  \  XVH,  XVm. 

/  35  13  4 

V  11  0  0 

]  26  4  0 

1  IS  12  0 

[  41  8  0 

40  0  0 
f  33  12  0 

{i;h 

f  41  4  0 

34  6  0 

^  30  15  0 

L  20  fo  o 

|  31  U  0 

^  32  3  S 
23  14  S 

lilli 

j 

^  10  0  0 

{i!  o ; 
(S  S  ! 
X\l  So° 
12  0  0 

1  14  13  7 

J  11  13  8 

} ;: : : 
}  10  0  0 

};;;: 

{III 

flii 

0  7  11 

0  0  4 

}o  8  0 

0  S  0 

{lit 

{  VI  ? 

0  7  11 

0  7  11 

1  0  6  4 
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Mr.  RitUiirds  d 


of  l-!io  gro/.s  produce, 
graph  1 27 :i  of  hi; 


incut  was  conic  to  in  1803-  o  regarding  the  proper 
mode  of  sharing  the  produce  of  lands  not  per¬ 
manently  assessed  to  revenue,  that  is  to  say, 
I’uttada  or  iModan,  Pimani  and  Ella  lands  (see 
paragraphs  d.'S,  .'i  t,  35)  ;  but,  as  most  of  the 
materials  are  available,  it  u  ill  bo  useful  to  institute 
a  comparison  similar  to  the  above  in  respect  of 
such  assessments  also  as  for  the  year  1805-0. 
And  the  assessment  share  of  produce  with  which 
they  may  most  suitably  be  compared  is  that 
which  prevailed  generally  both  under  the  Mysore 
and  under  the  Honourable  Company's  Govern¬ 
ments  in  South  Malabar,  and  which  Mr.  Grtentc 
subsequently  recommended  for  adoption  (para- 
s  report),  viz.,  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce. 


iYjj.-mtoiuco  wimuuwuuu  iuwo  for  low  ground  paddy  produce  liavo  been  take 
market  prices  for  Modaa  and  Punam  paddy,  although,  as  a  rule,  thoao  grains  do  not  fetch 
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233.  Those  figures  confirm  what  had  all  along  been  rooognizod  as 
a  fact.,  viz.,  that  the  assessments  (especially  on 
Those  figures  wet  and  miscellaneous  lands)  in  North  Malabar 
confirm  what  had  ^rgj.Q  comparatively  heavier  than  those  in  South 
ni'rdns'rfnct^vhf',  Malabar.  This  fact,  had  inlluenoed  the  Supra- 
tlmt  tho  assessments  visor  and  aft  or  wards  the  second  Commissionors, 
in  .Noirt.!|v iorI,l't“him  not  to  ext, oml  to  North  Malabar  tho  10  per  cent. 
5Zi.X!i£»th."  establishment  cess  (paragraph  120)  which  they 
Thin  was  why  imposed  on  lauds  in  the  south.  At.  tho  samo 
tho  to  por  coni,  time  it.  should  bo  noticed  that  in  (  lie  calcula  ions 
w»bliSt“«totS  niadc  in  preparing  theso  tables,  (he  full  deduction 
To  tho  north."  has  been  allowed  for  Arshad  Beg  Khan’s  remis- 

Caution  .13  to  sion  of  20  per  cent,  all  round  ;  while,  as  matter  of 
Arsluul  Bn^Khim’s  faot>  js  ,!XtromeIy  doubtful  (as  already  noticed, 

(“t™10"  "  ~  1”'1  paragraph  117)  if  any  such  deduction  ever  really 

took  place.  The  remission  probably  wont  into 
the  poelcots  of  the  officials.  This  fact  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  when  comparing  the  assessments  of  South  Malabar  with 
those  of  the  north. 

234.  Whilst,  however,  the  assessments  were  comparatively 
But  at  tho  same  heavier  in  the  north,  they  were  at  tho  same  time 

timo  tho  iiorthorn  less  oppressive  individually,  that,  is  to  say,  tho 
assessments  ^  wero  burden  was  more  evenly  d  vided.  Tins  is  to  bo 
“viduahy  salV°thmi  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  fact  that  the  assoss- 
thoao  of  tho  south,  mout  s  in  the  north  wero  ba  ted  on  the  Vilachchal 
Reasons  for  this.  mmi  paW  m  and  on  (lie  Vernmjmlliim,  that  is  to 
say,  on  certain  fixed  proportions  of  the  grots  or  net  produce;  aud 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  the  assessments  were  made  by  the  chief¬ 
tains  themselves,  who,  as  tributaries  first  of  Mysore  and  afterwards 
of  tho  Honourable  Company,  wore  not  easily  deceived  as  to  tho 
capabilities  of  the  land,  and  who  had  every  inducement  to  make 
the  assessments  heavy  on  all  lands  but  their  own  ;  whoroas,  in  tho 
south,  the  assessment  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Mysorean  officials, 
who,  as  strangers  to  the  province,  were  more  easily  imposed  upon, 
and  who  were,  porhaps,  moro  ready  to  be  complacent  or  severe 
Tim  Xiguii  put-  accord' ng  as  inducements  were  held  out  to  them  or 
inm  of  tho  south  refused.  The  result  of  course  was  that,  in  tho  south 
rojireseutwi^no  o nr.  Nigiiti  pattam  represented  no  cortain  share 

tho'  not 1  ore'of”rtho  either  of  the  net  or  of  tho  gross  produce  (para- 
gross  produce.  graph  228)  and  individual  assessments  were  very 

Examples.  lmequal.  For  oxamplo,  in  Nads  VIII,  IX,  X  and 
XI,  Mr.  Graeme  found  that  in  one  instance  the  garden  assessment 
was  4,085  por  oent.  of  tho  pattam,  in  two  instances  over  2,000  per 
cent.,  in  three  instances  over  1,000  per  cent.,  and  in  othor  instances 
less  than  1,000  per  oent.,  but  far  in  excess  of  the  proper  proportion 
of  the  pattam. 

Wet  Lands. 

235.  An  examination  of  tho  figures  discloses  the  following  faot 
in  regard  to  wet  lands  : — It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
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market  prices  of  produce  should  havo  fallen 
between  1805-G  and  1822,  and  yet  Mr.  Gratae's 
rates,  adopted  in  1822,  aro  (wi.h  throo  exceptions 
occurring  within  the  territory  administered 
by  the  Ifoaourablo  Company’s  Factors  at 


r0’“'r  of  1822  is  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
boss-  the  actual  assessment  in  1805-0  exceeded  the 
standard  assessment  of  61) per  cent.,  of  thepattam 
(rent)  if  it  is  aisumed  that  tho  market  prices  d.d 
anwhile.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  market,  prices  were 
:n  1S05-6  and  1 822  (as  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have 
o  under  regular  British  rule),  the  actual  assessments  of 
liavo  still  more  exceeded  the  standard  assessment  of 


.  S’milar  remarks  to  tho  abovo  occur  under  garden  lands* 
but  moro  particularly  as  regards  cocoanut  trees. 

5'  garden  ^  wfts  *u  tho  torrilory  lying  round  the  Tollichorry 
ms  oicceml.  factory  that  tho  cocoanut  tree  rates  of  1805-6 
.iu8lm"bui  aPprox ‘ mated  to,  and  in  one  instance  ran  lowor 
ioiiho  liavu  than,  Mr.  Graemo’s  rates  of  1822.  The  cocoanut 
serpt  jonally  tree  rates  generally  were  much  too  high.  Areca- 
m  many  nut  (.ra0f.  s00ln  to  havo  been  less  sovoroly  taxed 
than  other  produce  in  tlm  district  generally,  for 
v  of  the  Nads,  Mr.  Graemo’s  rates  of  1822  aro  higher  than  tho 
assessment,  rales  of  1805-6.  As  regards  jack 
on  tlio  trees,  the  assessments  seem  to  havo  been,  with  a 
o"1  ’  highly  t’Ncepfions,  loo  lrgli.  It  is  unnecessary, 

nearly  however,  to  go  into  moro  detail  regarding  the 
,re-  garden  assesments,  because  the  garden  land 

assessments  were  subsequently  revised  tlirough- 


237.  Tho  Mndan,  Piinam  and  Ellu  rates  were  exces.sivo  in  tho 
north;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
worovo^^w.'ro'ki  evwt  an  approximation  could  he  made  towards 
tho  north!  a'"'°  m  levying  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  they 
but  tho  fact  pro.  had  been  rigorously  exacted  tho  cultivation  must 
bnbly  was  that  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  fact  sooms  to  have 

c'0...°al _ t  1  k®  been  that  a  large  portion  of  tho  produce  was 

produce.  concealed,  an  end  easily  to  be  attained  through 

This  is  probably  tho  difficulty,  in  tho  case  of  these  fugitivo  modes 

why  Mohan  and  of  cultivation,  of  checking  what  was  the  actual 
cuitivutod  °in  tho  produco.  Even  at  the  present  day,  Modan  and 
north,  Ellu  orops,  .which,  being,  cultivated  in  the  open 
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and  why  Punnm  oountry,  are  hotter  oapablo  of  being  proporly 
'9  itivatocHhore  V°!y  assessed .  are  °f  far  loss  extent  in  I, ho  north  than 
cu  lv  '  in  the  south  ;  whilo,  on  the  other  hand,  Punam 

In  tlw  south,  crops,  cultivated  in  the  junglo  country,  where 
though  otlKI  i  the  cultivation  is  not  so  easily  chocked,  -'s  still 

ato,°thoy  were  still  one  of  the  principal  crops  in  the  north,  whilo  it 
too  high.  is  comparatively  of  small  extent  in  the  south. 

Those  facts  aro  oaiily  accounted  for  on  exami¬ 
ning  tho  commutation  rai.os  in  force  in  1 80fS— (i.  In  South 
Malabar,  tho  rates,  though  more  moderate  than  in  the  north,  wore 
still  too  hi. 'li  for  Lhoso  days.  Thoso  assessments  have  all  since 
been  rovisod,  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  outer  into  more  detail. 


Sub-Seotion  IV. — Tun  System  of  Land  Revenue  Management 

ADOFTED  rN  MALABAR,  1805-13,  AND  THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE 

“Ryot”  and  of  the  “Actual  Cultivator”  considered. 

238.  Having  passed  in  reviow  tho  moasuros  adopted  from  the 
earliest.  Limes  for  assessing  particular  portions  of 
to^trout^thu  U'low'  l’*16  district,  and  having  atT,a:ned  as  complete 
country  part  of  tho  a  view  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  the  exact, 
district  m  tho  st.ale  in  which  those  measures  left  the  matter, 
aggregate-  it  notv  becomes  neeossary  to  relate  the  particular 

steps,  taken  to  deal  with  the  district  as  a  wholo.  The  measures 
up  to  this  time  ( 1805— (i)  had  been  fragmentary  and  of  local  appli¬ 
cation  ;  it  remains  to  relate  what,  steps  wore  taken  to  treat  tho  low- 
oountry  portion  of  the  district  in  tho  aggrogato. 

230.  A  word  or  two  may,  however,  first  of  all  bo  fittingly 
introduced  in  regard  to  tho  part  which  Malabar 
Tho  pari.  Malabar  played  in  the  great  battle  of  tho  tenures,  which 
battto'  of 'tlui  Kt°n-  at  s  t,‘m0  (1805-6)  had  begun  to  attract  atten¬ 
ds.  t-ion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  it., 

booause  it.  never  at  any  time  seems  t.o  have  beon 
in  doubt;  that  Ryotwari  was  the  systom  bost  adapt, ed  to  the  d  strict, 
though  it  was  a  Ryotwari  with  a  d.fferonce  from  that  understood 
by  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 


240.  The  characters  of  labourer,  farmor,  and  landlord  woro  gone 

rally  understood  as  being  united  in  the  ryot.  It 
Tho  position  of  was  also  gonorally  assumod  that  the  ryot  could 
n)otciefinad.M'mrU *  notl  have  sub-tonants  so  long  as  Government 
waste  land  of  good  quality  exist  ed  for  any  ono  to 
cultivate  who  felt  so  deposed.  Moreover,  the  laws  of  inheritance 
Jn  force  in  eastern  districts  have  a  constant  tendency  to  break  up 
properties  and  to  oause  tho  subdivision  of  landed  estates. 

241.  But  suppose,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  were  portions 
This  definition  ^stricts  so  Ifghly  cultivated  that  no  wasto 

quit®  inapplicable  land  lay  within  convenient  reach  of  the  man 
t«.  the  state,  pf  the  willing  to  till  it, — suppose  that  the  waste  land, 
faotsmMaia  av.  .  jf  it  .did- exist  within  convenient,  reaoh,  was  held 
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(whether  rightly  or  wrongly  doos  not  at  present  mat, ter)  to  bo  the 
property,  not  of  the  State,  but  of  private  individuals,— suppose 
the  laws  of  inheritance  d  roctly  t  m led  to  keep  property  to- 

g0^w)ri _ and  suppose  the  elassos  of  labourer,  fanner,  and  landlord 

were  distinct  and  separate, — then  clearly  tho  district  where  such 
a  system  prova  led  was  not  a  Ryotwari  one,  and  this  was  (and  it 
still  is)  the  case  of  Malabar. 


Mnlubai 


2f2.  Looked  at,  however,  from  a  different  point  of  viow,  and  when 
the  question  at  issuo  is  whether  tho  Government 
From  a  different  land  revenue  shall  bo  paid  by  a  Zamindar  or 
point  farmer  of  tho  Government  land  revenue  in  many 

“Vryot  ,,nn«  »ynnny  villages,  by  tho  Mou /.a war  or  headman  of  one 
mom  With  "aciiml  village,  or  by  tho  cultivator  himself,  tlion,  under- 
standing  by  tho  word  “ryot”  the  actual  culti- 
to  vat  or  of  the  soil,  lire  Malabar  District  rovenue 
lie,  «  Hyotwim  um-  sy.st0m  was  originally  under  the  Mysoreans,  and 
tric'"  it  still  continues  to  bo,  to  a  groat  e stent,  a  Ryot¬ 

wari  one.  How  this  came  about,  is  ea  lily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
“  tho  terror  of  Ilyder  Ali’s  and  of  his  son  T.ppu’s  subsequent 
administration  prevented  the  major  part,  of  these  Brahman 
landholders,  as  well  as  many  of  tho  Nayars,  from  ever  trusting  their 
persons  at  the  Muhammadan  cutchorrios  of  their  now  sovereigns  ” 
(Joint,  Commiss  oners’  RoporL,  paragraph  190),  and  tho  Mysoreans 
had  therefore  no  choice  left  but  to  conclude  tho  land  revenue  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Kanakkar  or  tho  actual  cultivators. 


243.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  tho  moaning  attached  by  Sir 

Thomas  Munro  to  the  word  Ryotwari,  is  one  that 
Kir  Tliomns  wjn  U0(,  apply  permanently  to  any  one  particular 
8ya"im^otRrtli'ing  district,  suppo  .ing  that  that  d  strict  progresses 
of  ponnanenco.  in  population.  Waste  land,  under  such  eircum- 
Kousuns  fur  think-  stancas,  becomes  scarcer  and  scarcer  and  more 
*"e  a0'  and  more  d  ffieult,  to  till  as  t  ho  worst  lands  are 

taken  up,  and  long  before  the  time  when  the  last  acre  of  wasto  is 
appropriated,  it  must  of  necessity  have  arisen  that  many  of  tho 
original  “  ryots  ”  attend  ng  t  o  the'r  own  interests,  liavo  becomo  pro¬ 
prietors  and  have  dropped  tho  other  oharaotors  of  labourer  and 
farmer.  Moreover,  under  a  settled  government,  monoy  acquired 
in  trades  and  professions  is  naturally  often  invested  in  land  by 
persons  who  have  not  tho  si  ghtest  intention  to  cultivate  it. 
And  further  tho  laws  of  inheritance  have  been  considerably  affected 
by  the  power  of  tostamontary  succession.  All  these  consider¬ 
ations  force  one  to  the  conviction  thaL  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  ideal 
Tin’s  «mto  of  Ryotwari  settlement  is  not  a  thing  of  per- 

ttiinKs  ims  existed  mancucc,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  even  in  tho 

in  Malttbnr  from  model  Ryotwari  d  striots,  a  stato  of  things  will 
the  first.  j30  brought  about  similar  to  what  has  oxisted 

in  Malabar  from  tho  vory  first. 

244.  The  fact  that  private  property  in  land  already  existed 
in  Canaru  and  in  Malabar,  attracted  attention  at  an  early 
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period  in  tho  history  of  British  rulo  in 
South  India,  and  tho  fact  is  again  and  again 
roforred  to  in  the  correspondonoo  which  took 
place  while  tho  merits  of  tho  rival  systems  wcro 
|  being  debated,  and  it  exercised  a  very  material 
1  influonco  on  the  ultimate  issue  in  favour  of  the 
Ryotwari  system  and  of  tho  special  form  which 
•  it  took.  The  abovo,  coupled  with  another  fact, 

’  viz.,  that  the  village  community  was  supposed 
not  to  exist  in  Malabar,  seems  to  hnvo  prevented 
any  attempt  to  introduce  into  tho  d'striot,  the 
Directors1^ °flospiUelt  system  of  village  settlements  -which  for  a  time 
of  lGth  Docombor  found  favour  with  tho  authorities.  On  the  16th 
1812,  °^in?f  December  1812,  tho  Court  of  Directors  finally 
RyXmri'°syBU.-ralin  ordered  the  introduction  of  the  Ryotwari  system 
all  unsettled  dis-  in  all  unsettled  districts,  and  they  wore  oaroful 
tnct3-  in  their  despatch  of  tho  Docombor  following 

to  caution  the  Government  against  introducing  into  Malabar  “  an 
intermediate  class  of  persons  (call  them  Zemindars,  Mootahdars, 
or  what  wo  may)  between  the  Government,  and  the  Jelmkaars 
or  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  hut  it  was  not  till  the  5th 
January  1818,  that  the  board  of  Revenue  issued 
The  final  ordure  instructions  for  “  the  abandonment  of  the  existing 
were  issued  by  tho  system  of  revenue  administration  and  tlio  intro- 
oiTtho  oth  January  duclion  of  the  Ryotwari  mode  of  settlement 
1818.  '  and  collodion  in  all  practicable  eases,”  and  in 

paragraph  307  of  the  same  Prooeod'ngs  the  Board 
wound  up  thoir  instructions  to  all  Collectors  i n  the  following  terms  : — 
“  Tho  Collectors,  in  entering  on  the  now  sottle- 
The  plan  to  bo  mont,  should  over  recollect  that  tho  great  object 
Substitute  the  Ryot0.  m  view  is  not  immed'atoly,  but  by  degrees,  to 
wuri  of  the  Western  substitute  t,ho  Ryol.wari  of  the  Western  Coast 
Camat i c° o te^ 1 R  ot*  ^or  ^lc  Carnatic  and  Ceded  District  Ryot- 
warhS  ,c'  °  'yo  '  wari  :  not  to  create,  but  to  restore,  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  gradually  to  convert  the  bad  farms  of  tho 
to^reatoroC(ltlamled  Tam  1  country  into  good  estates,  and  the  land- 
property.  '  holders  into  land-ownors,  otc.  ”  Malabar,  Canara, 

Coimbatore,  Madura  and  D'nd  gul  wore  at  tit's 
time  the  only  districts  classed  as  Ryotwari.  All  others  were  either 
managed  by  Zemindars  or  under  tho  village  leaso  system. 

246.  One  radical  dofcct  and  confusion  of  ideas  was  unfort  unately 
imported  into  this,  othorwiso  adm'rable,  M  nute 
•n  r'af0  do'foct.  nnd  l'le  ®oa,1(*  Revo,ulfl-  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s 
confusion  °of  idons  ic'Ra'  “ryot,”,  whoso  position  has  boon  already 
in  this  minute  of  alluded  to  (paragraphs  240  to  243),  was  defined 
Rovonuf  °ar<1  °f  ^  ^  Board  of  Revenue  in  paragraph  1 7  of  thoir 
instructions  quoted  abovo  to  moan  “  that  parti - 
Tho  Board’s  eular  class  only  among  them  ”  (“the  cultivators 
Thomas"  jhmro’s  of  l,l<!  s0  1  iu  S0110™1  ”)  “  who  employ,  superin- 
ideal  ryot  tend,  and  sometimes  assist  the  labourer,  and 
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applied  to  Main-  who  are  everywhere  the  fanners  of  tho  country, 
bar-  the  creators  and  payors  of  the  land  revenue,” 

and  in  paragraphs  21  to  39  of  those  same  instruo- 
in^umpew^i'anmia3  lions,  tho  Board  wont  on  to  doscribo  “tho 
KamikLrr  nnd  rights  of  the  ryot”  in  Malabar.  The  m'stako 
Potultnr  an  u>-  was  in  treating  I  he  rights  of  the  Jamni,  Kanakkar 
hoad°of  ryota '  1 and  Pattakar  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
“  ryot,”  whoroas,  as  matter  of  fact,  many  Janmis 
and  many  Kanakkars  also,  and  perhaps  evon  some  Patlakars, 
had  no  titlo  whatever  to  be  considered  as  “  cultivators,”  or  “  far¬ 
mers,”  or  as  the  “  creators,”  or  oven  as  tho  “  payers,”  of  tho  land 
revenue.  Substantial  grounds  will  be  found  sol  forth  elsewhero 
[Section  (A)  of  this  Chapter]  for  dissenting  altogotlier  from  tho 
views  onterta  ned  at  that  timo  in  regard  to  Janin  s,  Kanakkar  and 
Pattakar  ;  but  apart  altogether  from  controversial  matters,  and 
accepting  the  relative  positions  assigned  to  tho  throe  classos  by  the 
Board,  viz.,  proprietors,  mortgagees  and  tenants, 
it  is  obvious  that  jt  is  obvious  that  there  existed  in  Malabar  other 
existed  mhor  dnslos  classes  besdes  tho  “ryot”  — classos  whose 
inioivsiwi  in  '  tlio  po  iition  in  regard  to  the  laud,  oither  as  landlords 
lmul  biwidi's  tho  oni.itled  to  rant  from  under-tenants  or  as  inter- 
"^Cliissos  iviiosn  mediarios  liable  to  pay  rent  to  landlords  as  woll 
interests  did  not  as  to  rcco' ve  rent  from  under-tenants,  should  have 
fions'tiorntio™ n'1  '0Ilt  received  very  careful  eons  deration  before  treating 
non.su  ora  ion.  tf,cni  a]|  on  [,]v )  footing  of  the  “  ryot  ”  ill  tho  souse 

in  which  tho  Board  used  that  word.  Tho  grow- 
Tho  person  to  jng  insolvont  cotticrisin  of  the  bulk  of  the  culti- 
mont'of  tids ^oimtrv  va’j01Vi  *u  Malabar  at  tho  present,  day,  miglit 
should  givu  tl  10  probably  have  boon  provonted,  had  tho  Board  of 
first  comidoration  Revenue  been  belter  informed  as  to  the  real 
Uvator  ”  ^wimtnvor  relations  subsisting  at  the  time  between  tho 
lie  bo’  proprietor,  classes  namod.  Situated  as  tbo  Government 
farmor  or  latouror.  ()f  (.Bis  country  is,  that  is,  as  part  landlord  of  the 
soil,  it  is  obvious  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
All  others  having  ^irst  lonsidora'  ion  is  duo  is  tho  actual  cultivator 
interests  in' tho  soil  of  tho  soil,  whafovor  ho  bo,  proprietor,  farmer 
““  n)pl'°  investors  ov  labourer.  It  is  be  who,  by  his  industry 
°  The"  "'""misiako  an(l  sk  II,  pays  tho  Govornmimt,  rovenuo  and 
made  in  isis  was  contributes  to  the  general  wolfaro  of  tho  State, 
cuitdvator  ^°out  ^'of  ^  others  having  interests  in  the  land  are  mere 
sight  and  to  substi-  investors  of  their  money.  Tiio  nrslake  mado 
tuto  for  him  an  in  ISIS  (so  far  at  least,  as  regards  Malabar)  was 
idoal  ryot.  t0  drop  the  actual  cultivator  out.  of  sight,  and  to 

substitute  for  him  au  ideal  “  ryot.” 

246.  It  will  bo  as  well  to  continue  the  notice  of  the  point  hero 
Tim  furthor  hia  ra‘st)d  down  to  the  time  when  it  seems  finally  to 
tory  of  tills  point.  havo  passod  completely  out  of  sight.  On  the 
,Co."rt  of  12t'^  Docomber  1821  tho  Court  of  Directors,  in 
^  uectora  reviewing  a  letter,  dated  6th  February  1815  from 

1821.  the  Board  of  Rovonuo,  on  the  subject  of  tho  groat 
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inequalities  in  the  land  assessments  in  Malabar,  thus  expressed 
thomsolvcs  :  “  The  Board  of  Revenue  declare  that  our  knoivlodge 
with  respect  to  tho  ancient  state  of  things  in  Malabar 
is  extremely  dofeotivo.  To  us  it  appears  so  detective  that,  many 
things  which  have  boon  stated  and  ro-statod 
i nf^nnat ion" regard •  as  matters  ol'  fact  are  but  objects  of  conjecture, 
ing  ancient  Slain,  conjecture  founded  upon  hardly  anything  to 
bar.  which  with  propriety  tho  term  ovidonco  can  bo 

appliod.”  After  noticing  that  tho  first  accounts  of  anciont  Malabar 
obtained  from  Rajas  and  loading  men  had  boon  “exceedingly 
favornblo  to  their  interests  and  contrary  to  what 
The  earliest  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  India”,  and  should 
account b  received  therefore  have  boon  recoivod  “  with  groat  caution 
rno!Tt  ''interested  and  distrust,”  the  Court  of  Directors  wont  oil  to 
nho'uld  hnvo  been  observe  that  it  had  been  affirmed  that,  “  in  Mala- 
aexepted  with  groat  ti]w  whole  of  the  produce  was  the  property 
trust'011  am  ' of  the  landowner  and  that  no  portion  of  it  was 
taken  by  tho  Government.  In  this  one  circumstance  lies  the  diffc- 
roneo  betwoon  the  supposed  state  of  rights  in  Malabar  and  the  state 
of  thorn  in  the  rest  oi  India,  and  that  difleronce  is  so  great.,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  Inot  without 
Tho  exceptional  distinct  and  specific  evidence.”  Tho  Court  ol' 
in*3'  regard  to  "tho  Directors  then  stated  certain  reasons  which  led 
nbsonco  of  a  Gov-  i.hom  to  tJiink  that  the  circumstances  noticed 
ornmont  ^  land  in  r(,gai.rj  t0  demesne  land  of  the  Rajas,  to 
nsscsem  n  ^,]lc  property  oi  pagodas,  and  to  jagUiriN  held  on 

the  condition  of  military  service,  pointed  rather  to  the  opposite 
conclusion,  and  that  Malabar  was  in  no  way  singular  from  other 
parts  of  India  in  these  respects,  and  they  continued:  “  It  was 
no  doubt  tho  interest  of  tho  landholders,  in 
'  Malabar  to  persuade  their  new  rulers — the 
English — if  they  could,  that  all  land  was  hidden 
i  under  jaghiros  of  this  description.  Tho  wonder 
in  Malabar.  is  that  they  succeeded.1  Ono  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  that  they  succeeded  with  respect  to 
tho  supposed  demesne  lands  of  tho  Rajas,  which  surely  yielded 
Cursory  notico  of  rovenuo  to  Government,  yet  not  oven  such  part 
Sir  Thomas  Jiun-is  discriminated.”  Alter  a  cursory  notion  oi  Sir 
ro’s  report,  of  4th  Thomas  Munro’s  very  important  report  on 
July  1817.  Malabar  of  4th  July  1 81 7  (of  which  notice  will  be 

taken  presently),  they  commended  the  subjoct  of  tho  inequalities  in 
the  land  assessment  to  the  notice  of  the  Government,  which,  by 
this  tiino,  had  Sir  Thomas  Munro  at  its  head,  and  wound  up  this 
portion  of  their  dospatch  in  tho  following  words  : — 

“  Wo  observe  with  dissatisfaction  that  when  you  liavo  assumed 
tho  existence  of  any  poeuliar  ownership  in  tho  land  as  tljat  of 
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of  Mocrassidars  or  Jolmkars,  you  afford  us  little 
rT  information  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  any 
^  other  class  of  the  agricultural  population.  In 
tural  Malabar  tho  number  of  occupants  wlu»  pay  the 
"ismont  on  the  land,  mortgagees  and  lessees 


,t  1 50,0b().  The  number 
ust  exceed  this  number 
ns  of  forming  an  accurate 


included,  is  estimated  by  the  Colha 
of  porsons  employed  m  the  cultivat- 
to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  nc 
judgment. 

“  Of  tho  condition  of  those  people  wo  know  hardly  anything, 
and  not  more  with  respect  to  the  other  descriptions 
Nothing  low'™.  of  the  population.  Wo  are  told,  indeed,  that 
"cumier™itiv.itors,  part  of  them  (an  article  of  very  unwelcome 
nor  of  tho  Staves.  intelligonco)  are  held  as  slaves;  that  they  are 
attached  to  tho  soil  and  marketable  property  You  are  directed 
to  obtain  and  to  communicate  to  us  all  the  useful  mlormaUon  with 
rnsnert  to  this  latter  class  of  persons  which  you  possibly  can;  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  liable,  the  habits  of  tluiir  masters  with 


•a  ilnnimtd  the  SOl't 


idiatoly 
or  whothor 
ub-lot  a 


rosueeu  i.o  the  kind  of  life  to  which  f 

of  title  bv  which  the  properi.y  of  them  is  . 
they  boar,  and  more  especially,  the  sur 
ultimately  effecting  their  emancipation, 
whether  those  occupants,  150,000  in  mind 
the  whole  of  the  lands  by  their  slaves  and  hi 
thovo  is  a  class  of  inferior  tenants  to  who 

portion  of  tlroir  lands.  If  there  is  such  an  inlonor  class  oiMm 
vou  will  inform  us  under  what  conditions  tlrej  cultivate,  what  are 
their  civcusmtances,  and  what  measures,  if  any,  have  been  employed 
for  tli/dr  protection.”  The  only  report  trace,  bio  m  the  records 
dealili-v  will,  the  question  thus  raised  by  the  Court  of  Directors  is  a 
very  short  one  from  the  Principal  Collector,  Mr.  Vaughan,  dated 
'  ‘  ,  24th  Aut^usli  L822,  in  which  ho  stated  that  there 

ursorv  rppm-t'aUor  was  no  necessity  to  interfere  for  tho  protection 
2*1  Align st,  1S22.  0f  undor-tonanls,  as  people  of  all  castes  amt  reli- 
gion  engaged  in  agriculture  exactly  as  they  lo.lt  inclined  and  slaves 
too  wevo  undor  tlu»  protection  of  tho  laws.  But 
probably  iluTto  tho  tho  shortness  and  oursorinoss  of  this  roport  is 
fact '  "t-iint.  Mr.  pmbably  attributable  to  tho  fact  that  Mr.  Graeme, 
Oranw  Wh„  had  been  Special  Commissioner  in  Malabar 

his0™  voluminous  from  1818t.o  1 822,  had  somo  months  previously 
report,  on  Muluhur ;  submitted  his  report  on  Malabar,  whkili^Sir 
Thomas  Munro  subsequently  (H>th  July  1822)  eharaotovisod  as  “  on 
the  whole  tho  iullost  and  most  comprohensivo  report  ever  recoivod 
.  ..  of  any  provinco  undor  this  Govcrmnent.”  Mr. 

l„ul  uin  '‘moat.  Grasmo  was  most  unfortunately  (as  already 
unfortunately  pro-  alluded  to  in  paragarpli  228)  prevented  from 
cTdrhiL inmt'ho state  pursuing  detailed  inquiries  into  the  terms  on 
of  t,h©  undertenants,  which  undor-tonanfs  hold  their  hinds,  and  ho 
And  tail  to  ttccopt  scomH  fc0  have  in  consequence  accepted  the 
who  procodud  viows  of  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  thoir 
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investigations  on  this  point.  Tho  Court  of 
quitolaatisfi™i|>  18th  Directors  woro  not  quite  satisfied,  and  in  roview- 
Mtiy  1826,  ’  ing,  on  tiro  18th  May  1825,  tho  measures  which 

had  boon  adopted  in  consequoncc  of  Mr.  Graeme’s 
inquiry,  they  concluded  the  portion  o,  thei  despatch  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  tiro  following  terms  : — 

“There  appeals  to  be  in  Malabar  an  intermediate  class 
and  called  for  between  t lie  cultivators  and  tlu*  Government,  who 
further  informn-  come  nearer  to  the  situation  of  proprietors  of 
tl0n-  land  in  England  than  any  intermediate  class  in 

any  other  part,  of  India.  The  information  which  we  possess  res¬ 
pecting  this  class  of  persons,  their  obligations  to  Government,  and 
their  powers  over  the  more  numerous  classes  whose  subsistence  is 
derived  from  the  land,  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Justice  requires 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  tile  land  as  this  class  have  by 
custom  enjoyed  should  be  still  reserved  to  them.  But  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  other  descriptions  of  persons  subsisting  upon  the 
land  are  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  of  decision.  Arc  they 
tenants-at-will  of  tho  former  class  '!  Ur  have  they,  like  the  ryots 
in  other  parts  of  India,  a  fixed  interest  in  tho  soil  ?  If  tenants 
under  such  conditions  as  the  superior  class  may  please  to  impose, 
what  is  the  sort  of  treatment  which  they  receive  t  and  if  their 
condition  is  miserable,  what  measures  can  lie  adopted  for  its  improvc- 
The  condition  of  mclll:-  To  these  prints  we  particularly  dosiro 
tho  under-tenants  Unit  your  attention  should  he  directed.  I  lie 
slmtiy  in  tk-'w^in  PrHgr<?ss  °f  tiw  measures  which  you  have  in 
tho  measures  Hum  contemplation  will  bring  evidence  relating  to 
in  contemplation,  them  frequently  before  you  and  it  is  of  tho 
Ur  n°ci  to  liavo  highest  importance  that ‘it  should  not  be  neg- 
l>eon  done.  lected.”  The  rceo  ds  do  not  show  that  anything 

Tho  actual  culti-  was  done  to  elucidate  the  points  regarding 

vatnr  dropped  out  which  the  Court  of  Directors  had  evinced  so  much 
the'^i’dcu/'T'ot"’  anxict-v  fm'  further  information,  and  it  is  to  be 
and  did CUnot  ^gain  concluded  that  the  actual  cultivator  having 
como  into  view  dropped  out.  of  sight  in  ISIS  in  favour  of  the 
cronsfna t<oise°i'x  !o "  'deal  ryot,'  it  became  unnecessary  to  think 
rioncod  iri‘ collect*  abm|t  the  former  as  soon  as  tho  land  revenue 
ing  the  land  rovo-  assessments,  aided  by  increasing  prices,  began  to 
nu0,  come  in  with  increasing  ease  and  regularity. 

24Ga.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  creation  or 
It  waa  easy  to  rest01'ati°"  of  property  in  the  soil  was  a  thing 
create  or  restore  sufficiently  easy  of  accomplishment.  TlieGovern- 
property  in  the  soil  rnent  had  only  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  taking  the 
The  Government  half  °f  the  net  annual  produce,  in  order  by  a 
l8at°odd  ilr  r°eu'  W0,'fl  t0  create  Pr°Perty  in  the  soil  equal  in  value 
meat  when  creatSh  *he  remaining  half  of  tlie  net  annual  produce. 

,  "  was  clearly  seen  at  the  time,  but  it  may  be 

asked  was  it  wise  thus  to  create  a  property  and  not  endeavour  to 
regulate  its  future  management  among  a  people  to  whom  freedom 
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and  liberty  were  unknown  words?  Reasons  will  bo  found  set 
forth  in  section  (A)  of  Ibis  Chapter,  for  thinking  tlm!  even  in 
Malabar  individual  property  in  the  soil,  in  the  European  sense  oi 
the  word,  was  not  in  existence  a'  the  beginning  of  British  rule. 
Custom,  not  competition,  adjudged  the  shares  mlo  which  the 
produce  was  to  be  divided.  The  grant,  of  freedom  to  a  community 
thus  organised  meant,  (as  soon  as  custom  had  given  way)  freedom 
for  the  strong  to  oppres;  the  weak  ;  freedom  for  the  newly  created 
proprietor  to  take  an  ever  increasing  portion  oi  the  share  oi  net 


since  left  over  after  paving  Ihe  Government 
dues.  Wlint.  wonder,  then,  that  the  drones  ii 


working  boos  have  |,jve  have  prospered  and  grown  fat,  or  that  the 
w nned  lean.  working  bees  have  become  famished  and  lean  ! 


Srn-SKorioN  V.  -Si’hskquent  Land  Revenue  ITistohy  if 
the  Bow  Country  nowx  to  the  i’resent  time. 

217.  After  this  digression  on  the  system  of  land  revenue  manage¬ 
ment,  finally  adopted  for  the  district.,  if  will  be 
Mr.  Rickards’  ncccsS;U.y  t0  revert  to  a  much  earlier  period— to 
chief mOI]andholdors  the  first' attempt  to  treat,  the  revenue  assessment 
in  1803  regarding  ()f  p,]ic  |ow  country  taluks  on  one  uniform  basis, 
shores  of  produce.  po[,  |jjjs  pUI-|,osc  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  t.lio 
year  1  SOd,  when,  at  a  critical  time,  with  active  rebellion  still  flaming 
in  the  Cot’iote  and  Wynad  countries  to  the  north,  Mr.  Rickards  came 
to  the  agreement  with  the  senior  Rajas  and  chief  landed  proprietors 
already  fully  described  in  paragraphs  226,  22(’«,  22Ci>  ami  227. 

2-1.8.  On  Mr.  Warden,  who  .succeeded  Mr.  Rickards,  dcvol  ed 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  orders  of  Government 
Mr.  Warden  as  A  f,„.  a  revision  oi’  the  assessments.  As  a  first  step, 
aH*' ! amlhoklors  for  he,  on  2 1st  July  IKOi),  called  on  all  proprietors  of 
a  return  of  thoir  |allf]  p,  scn(|  jn  under  their  respective  signatures 
la,ul3-  a  detailed  account  of  their  landed  property,  his 

object  being — 

(a)  to  obtain  the  name  of  every  field  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  ground  for  an  actual  survey  ;  and 

(b)  to  obtain  an  accurate  numerical  account  of  the  assessable 
trees,  so  as  to  regulate  the  garden  assessments. 

•  The  statements  thus  obtained  arc  known  in 

tit  Jf  the  district  as  the  Janmi  Pymaish  of  081  M.E. 

1805-0  was  thus  ob-  (l80.i-6),  and  frequent  references  have  already 
tained.  jn  ti,js  Section  been  made  to  these  accounts. 
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249.  He,  at  the  same  time,  arranged  through  his  Sub-Collectors 
(at  that  time  lour  in  number)  “  to  ascertain  the 
cont'cie'lVlUtU™ilVor  actual  produce  on  diilerent  qualities  of  soil  in 
a’  classification  or  different,  places,”  with  a  view  to  obtaining  data 
soils-  for  a  classification  of  the  soils  in  every  taluk. 

•>r,0.  After  being  in  due  time  furnished  with  all  these  documents, 
Mr.  Warden  proceeded  to  the  laborious  task  of 
rocooded 'to survey  surveying  the  wet  lands.  He  was  assisted  in  this 
tho  wot  "lamia,  work  by  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore,  who  sent  him 
1S00-10.  a  nu, ni,01.  of  surveyors,  “  all  foreigners  to  this 

country.”  “  They  entered  on  their  duty  in  the  year  1800.  After 
four  years’  labor  the  work  was  completed  and  there  it  rests  ;  ”  so 
wrote  Mr.  Warden,  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  of  10th 
'  June  1813,  and  he  continued  :  ‘‘The  several  changes  which  after¬ 
wards  took  place  brought  with  them  such  an  accumulation  of  duty 
and  trouble  upon  me,  with  diminished  means  of  getting  t  hrough 
them,  being  left  almost  entirely  to  native  assistance,  that,  the  new 
assessment?  with  every  thing  connected  with  it,  lias  for  some  time 
back  beo  i  laid  aside  anil  the  revenues  of  the  province  have  been 
continued  to  be  collected  on  the  Commissioners’  Jama1  of  970 
(1800-1).”  The  accounts  thus  prepared  in  1806-10 
Tho  accounts  thus  are  known  in  the  districts  as  the  A  la  mi  Pymaixh 
prnpa-od  knowu  01-  (,]1C  U  indnvi  Pymrtish  from  their  being  written 
‘Sinhari  fymaUh!”  in  Mahratta  :  they  are  the  most  reliable  of  all 
the  Rymaish  accounts  yet  prepared,  but  in  certain 
respects  they  arc  very  defective. 

251.  The  important  proclamation  published 
Tho  froclzma-  throughout  the  district  at  this  time  will  be  found 
iso"  °f  21St  '  “  y  *«  fxkmo  in  Appendix  X  V.  It  is  dated  2 1st  July 
1805. 

252.  Matters  remained  in  this  state  till  1817,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  then  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
No  further  stops  revising  establishments,  paid  a  visit  to  Malabar, 
Thames  ^Mimro  an('>  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  his  stay, 
visi  od  tho  district  wrote  a  most  valuable  report  on  the  district 
in  1817.  (Revenue  .Selections,  Voi.  I,  p.  838).  He  received 

His  report.  many  complaints  regarding  the  assessments  of 

garden  and  wet  lands,  not  so  much,  however, 
directed  against  the  general  oppressiveness  of  the  assessments,  for 
these  were  at  that  lime  “  in  general  very  moderate,”  but  against 
the  continuance  of  assessments  on  lands  which  had  been  deteriorated 
or  destroyed  by  natural  causes,  and  on  gardens  which  had  also 
from  natural  causes  gone  to  decay.  The  landholders  being  unable 
to  pay  such  assessments,  had  had  their  holdings  sold,  and  this 
practice  of  selling  the  land  in  satisfaction  of  arrears  of  revenue, 
formerly  unknown  in  Malabar,  had  been  viewed  with  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction.  The  balances  of  revenue  thus  realised  'were 
inconsiderable,  but  the  number  of  individuals  affected  thereby  was 
large- _ 

1  This  was  not  quits  corroct.,  sse  paragraph  271, 
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.  instead  oT  »t  0"  I"'''  emit  »'•?  1  ,l,  c  e 
•  pattnm  (see  paragraphs  22«.  -*  «.  -~i  h  1 
calculated  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
r  and  approved  liv  Government  in  I 
’  Appendix  XV).  The  reason  for  depart 


[•t  pelting  either  at  that  lime, 
or  from  that  time  up  even  to  tlie  tune  of  Ml.  Gimme  h  inqiliiN  . 
(Sec  “  Y Unci chal  rneni  pattern  ”  in  the  Glossary,  Appendix  X  i  r 
Mr.  Girome  therefore  proposed  (and  his  proposal  was  nppiot  c.rl  >y 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  paragraph  9  of  Minute,  loth  July  lt>— ,  l\er  eiute 
Selections,  Vol.  Ill,  page  5-18)  to  discaid  the  Vilachchal  meiii  pattern, 
altogether  and  to  take  such  a  percentage  oi  the  actual  rent  (  I'eriiTO- 
patlam)  as  from  his  general  inquiries  lie  found  would  he  equivalent 
to  the  share  which  Government  had  a  right  to  expect  m  virtue  of 
the  proclamation  of  1805,  that  is,  equivalent  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Vilachchal  mem  pat  tarn.  Taking  the  share  at  65  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  rent  (VemmpaUam),  Mr  Grsame  estimated  there  would  still 
be  a  reduction  in  the  actual  revenue  of  R,.  1,39,022  or  about  13  per 
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Garden  Lauds  (paragraph  1258  of  Report  ). 

(6)  To  take  50  (h)  Mr.  It  ickards’  plan  of  taking  50  per  cent, 

pm-  cent.  ..rtho  put-  f  thc  patt-im  was  adhered  to. 

(am  of  gnrdons.  1 

(c)  But  ill  making  his  estimate  of  future  revenue  Mr.  Graune 
departed  to  the  following  extent  from  thc  precise 
(c)  But  the  v">-  nde  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rickards.  That  is.  as 
tam  was  to  ho  differ-  alroadv  alluded  to  in  paragraph  228,  lie  found  the 
tn^ior'nnd1  !"  Jan  mis  in  North  Malabar  enjoying  80  jjer  cent,  of 
tho  south.  thc  produce  in  nuts  from  cocos  and  areeas  anil 

8(1  per  cent,  of  the  money  pattam  from  jacks, 
whereas  in  South  Mulabnr  the  universal  custom  was  to  lake  only 
litvB  per  c-cnt.  of  the  same.  Mr.  Rickards,  who,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  north  at  that,  time,  was  dealing  (with  one  solitary 
exception,  the  Clmlali  Nambiav)  with  South  Malabar  Janinis  had 
naturally  followed  the  South  Malabar  plan  of  d  .stribntion. 
Mi-.  Granne  proposed  to  follow  the  North  Malabar  plan  of  d  stribu- 
tion  ;n  North  Malabar,  and  tho  South  Malabar 
a  plan”?  liia'own  plan  (corresponding  to  that  of  Mr.  Rickards)  in 
for  applying  tlieso  the  SOlltll  Ollly. 
principles. 

'The  details  of  ( d )  The  detals  of  his  plan  woro  thon  workod 

his  i'lnn'  out  as  follows 

I.  He  found  from  the  Janmi  Pyma-sh  accounts  (paragraph 
248)  the  total  number  of  trees  existing  in  1805-6. 

II.  Ho  deducted  all  trees  s  id  to  have  been  at  that  time 
unproductive,  or  too  young  to  bear  fruit. 

III.  He  next-  made  a  further  deduction  (at  20  por  cent.) 
for  tiocs  at  that  lime  productive,  but  which  had  since,  it  might  he 
conjectured,  gone  out  of  bearing. 

IV.  Ho  then  took  into  account  the  number  (75  por  cent.) 
of  tho  young  trees  wliuh  had,  since  that  time,  it  might  bo  conjectu¬ 
red.  come  into  bearing. 

V.  In  this  way  ho  arrived  at.  the  number  of  actually  pro¬ 
ductive  trees. 

VI.  And  also  at.  the  number  of  unproductive  treos. 

VII.  From  tho  numbor  of  unproductive  trees  he  next, 
deducted  the  number  (20  per  cent.)  which  ho  thought  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  cut  down  and  removed  when  his  rates  per  tree  camo  to 
bo  applied  to  all  productive  trees. 

VIII.  And  in  this  way  bo  arrived  at  tho  number  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  trees  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  when  tho  assess¬ 
ment  came  to  bo  made. 

IX.  He  next  added  the  number  of  unproductive  trees 
thus  arrived  at  (Clause  VIII)  to  tho  number  of  productive  trees 
(Clauso  V),  and  found  what  would  bo  tho  total  number  of  full- 
grown  treos  standing  at  tho  t,imo  when  the  assessment  oame  to  be 
made. 
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He  then  went  on  with  hs  estimate  as  follows 

(1)  Ho  applied  the  rates  of  gro  ;s  produce  in  nuts  por  troo 
for  coco sand  arenas,  ascerta nod  from  tin  Janin  Pyma  si,  accounts 
of  1805-0  (paragraph  248),  to  tin  number  of  produc  .ivo  trees 
(Clause  V),  and  Unis  obtained  the  gross  produce  in  nuts. 

(2)  Toth  s  gross  produce  of  cocos  a  id  arenas  ho  next  applied 
h's  locally  ascorta  nod  pr  cos  of  produce,  and  duis  ascertained  the 
money-value  of  tho  grots  produce  of  du.se  troos. 

(3)  Next  apply  ng  to  ho  no:toy-valno  of  the  grots  produce 
tho  principles  mentioned  ,n  Clauses  (b)  and  (c)  above,  he  ascertained 
the  customary  pattam  (rent  for  tocos  and  arccas). 

(4)  Xo  ascertain  the  customary  pattam  rent  for  jacks 
(Clauses  b  and  c)  he  had  only  to  apply  the  money  pattam  rates 
obta'ned  from  the  Janmi  Pymaish  aecounts  of  1805-0  to  the  number 
of  productive  troos  (Clause  V). 

(5)  Ho  then  found  what  the  Government  share  at  50  per 
cent,  of  tho  customary  pattam  (Clauses  3  and  4)  was  on  all  the 

And  finally — 

(6)  Ho  dvided  tho  Government  sharo  of  the  cus'omary 
pattam  (rent)  thus  arrived  at  (Clause  5)  by  tho  number  of  produo  ivo 
and  unproduo  tve  troos  which  ho  oxpeo  .ed  to  Imd  staid  ng  at  the 
time  of  assessment  (Clause  IX),  and  thus  obtained  oorta  n  ra  .os  per 
tree  which  ho  prop  wed  to  apply  to  all  stand  ng  trees,  except  t  hose 
that  were  too  young  to  bear.  Those  rates  he  furthjr  proposed  not 
to  alter  for  twelve  years  oxoept  undir  part  oular  c  rcumstanoes. 
Tho  revenue  estimated  in  this  way,  Mr.  Gnome  thought  would 
fall  shod  by  about  7  por  cent,  of  the  revenue  thou  bo.ng  collected. 

M'uxdlam’ous  Land*  (paragraphs  1273.  1274). 

Modan. — Mr.  Gneme  recommended  tho  cou  inuanco  of  tho 
,  prevailing  system  in  South  Malabar  of  taking 
(c)  d  not,  m,m,  (.Han  20  por  cent.,  of  tho  gro  ts  produce 

gross  Ct'protlucn  of  0f  Modan  lauds  (paragraph  33)  in  the  caso  of 
Modim  lands.  aU  new  assessments,  to  bo  spread  over  tho  period 

of  years  when  tho  lands  are  alternately  cultivated  and  lie  fallow. 
Whoie  gardons  woro  cultivated  with  Modan  crops,  and  whore  the 
garden  assessment  was  less  than  the  Modan  assessment,  the  latter 
should,  he  thought,  bo  paid  till  tho  gardons  had  sufficiently 
improved. 

(/)  Ho  made  no  Punam  and  EUu.—Mv.  Grmmo  mado  no 
tr°IEUuISorilVSm  specific  recommendations  regard.ng  these. 

255  On  the  16th  July  1822  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  then  Governor, 
minuted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gnome’s  proposals, 
Sir  Thomas  the  only  oxooption  taken  to  thorn  bemg  that  it 
Munro’e  opinion  on  was  a  defective  principle  of  taxation  which  roqui- 
theao  proposals.  red  a  man  to  out  down  a  troe  which  was  bearing 
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VII  of  last,  paragraph  under  gardens),  and  ho 
suggested  that  “  some  method  might  perhaps 
he  found  in  practice  of  making  such  a  rom  ssion 
for  old  trees  as  would  save  thorn  from  being 
prematurely  out  down  w  thout  exposing  tho 
revenue  to  any  material  loss.” 
me  was  accordingly  sent  back  to  Malabar  to 
carry  bis  own  proposals  into  practical  effect. 
The  order  in  which  he  was  directed  to  take  up  tho 
work  was--/™/.,  to  revise  the  revenue  estab¬ 
lishment.  ;  second,  to  rovi.se  tho  garden  assessment ; 
thirdly,  to  revise  the  wot  land  assessments  ; 
as  that  seemed  to  be  the  order  in  which  tho  sub¬ 
jects  rocfuirod  attention. 

257.  Ho  completed  the  first,  ho  began  tho 
second,  on  the  20th  May  1823  he  left  it  and  the 
third  to  be  completed  by  tlie  ord  narv  revenue 
establ  slimont . 


258.  Mr.  Grasine  began  tho  revision  of  tho  gardot 
in  the  Calicut  taluk,  but,  as  matt. 

Tho  gimiou  lofi,  tho  district  before  ho  had 
a**w»meiits  i"  m0ro  than  fix  tho  total  of  the  garde 
cu.oai  taluk.  on  ^  villag0  (H0bali)  in  that  on 

individual  distribution  of  that  total  was  left  to 
Mr.  Vaughan. 


■or  of  fact,  lm 
time  to  do 
>n  a  -.sessmonts 
ic  taluk.  Tho 
tho  Collector, 


259  Mr  Gnome,  however,  sko'clmd  out.  a  plan  ol  operations 
Mr.  Cneirw’s  and  lef ,  instructions  wi  h  Mr.  Vaughan  that  that 

plan  of  operations.  ^  pian  was  t0  bo  followed.  What  that  plan  was 
plan0t,"h  °f  W.ll  now  bo  d  >soribod. 

260  (a).  lie  first  o"  all  obta'ncd  from  tho  people  thomsolvcs 
returns  of  the  actual  number  of  trees  in  each  of  tho.r  gardens  and 
of  tire  produce  of  the  same. 

(b)  Ho  next  inspected  some  of  the  gardens  and  got  the  people 
to  correct  their  returns  whon  that  was  nee  issary. 

(c)  When  ho  had  satisfied  h'msolf  of  the  corrootnoss  of  tho 
returns,  he  proceeded  to  calculate  the  result. ng  produce  in  gro;s, 
and  took  ono-th'rd  as  the  share  of  Government,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  R'ckards  and  by  Irmsolf  for  South  Malabain  This  ono- 
th'rd  share  he  noxt,  commuted  into  money  at  corta'u  fixed  market 
rates  for  produce  which  he  had  ascertained  by  porsonal  inquiry  to  bo 


correct. 

(d)  In  this  way  ho  arrived  at  the  total  assessment  to  bo 
imposed  on  tho  village  (Hobali). 

(e)  The  noxt  stop  in  hs  plan  of  operations  was  to  communi- 
oate  to  tho  people  themselves  the  gross  assessment  thus  fixo’d,  and 
to  allow  them  to  distribute  it  rateably  over  all  tba  troos  in  all  tho 
gardens  of  the  village,  which,  for  this  purpose,  were  divided  into 
Attu  Veppu  (river,  or  low-lying,  damp,  fruitful. gardons),  of  wbioh 
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there  were  two  classes,  and  Kara  Veppu  [gardens  on  banks  (Kara) 
and  other  high-lying  localities,  less  productive],  of  which  there 
were  three  classes. 

(/)  His  object  in  doing  this  was  to  obtain  certain  fixed 
rates  par  tree.,  to  be  applied  to  all  trees  in  the  villago  aocordin*  to 
the  class  of  garden  (Attn  Veppu  or  Kara  Veppu)  in  which  they 
stood.  J 

(g)  The  total  villago  assessment  might,  be  increased  if  gardens 
had  not  been  brought  to  account  when  preparing  the  ostimate  of 
total  assessment  [Clauses  («.),  (b)  and  (c)|,  and,  on  the  other  hand 
if  on  distributing  the  rates  the  assessment,  fell  short  of  the  total 
estimate,  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  distributing  the  surplus 
rateably  on  trees  in  gardens  of  the  Attu  Veppu.  first  and  second, 
and  on  the  Kara  Veppu,  first  classes  only,  that  is  to  say,  the  rates 
on  trees  in  the  best  classes  of  gardens  in' the  villago  were’  in  such  a 
case  pro  I  unto  raised. 


201.  The  advantage  of  having  fixed  rates  per  tree  in  each  class 
Tl»,  advnnm  of  gartle,ls  for  eac1'  village  was  that  tlioro  was 
of  imvinjf  Hxori  ^ms  avoided  till  necessity  for  calculating  the 
r/itus  per  tree  in  gross  produce  of  individual  gardens.  The  rates 
deiis  in'^ark  *wj!  *,acl  me,ro*.V  to  bo  ajiplied  to  the  existing  state 
lage.  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  inspection  of  tho 

soil  and  situation  of  the  garden,  and  nothing 
was  left  in  this  way  in  making  individual  assevsvients  “  to  the 
difficult  and  uncertain  judgment  of  the  gross  produce  of  each 
garden.” 

262.  Obtained  in  the  abovo  method,  the  Attu  Veppu  and 
The  Mm  Yennu  ^ara  ^°PPU  rates  por  tree  were  necessarily  not. 
and  Kam  Veppu  unif°rm  throughout  any  wide  ai-ea,  and  it,  was 
rains,  therefore,  only  natural  it  should  bo  so.  for  coooanut  trees 
9omc\iinorovon'OIin  for  instauco>  in  inland  villages  require  more  care,’ 
tho  same  «, mum  are  moro  expensive  to  roar,  and  yield  when  full 
<Hobuli>-  grown  a  smallor  produce  than  troos  growing 

in  low-lying  localities  near  tho  coast  ;  and 
hence  it  came  about  that  in  every  taluk  Attu  Veppu  rates 
and  Kara  Veppu  rates  shaded  off  the  one  into  tho  other  and 
were  not  uniform  anywhorc,  not  even  somotimos  in  tho  same 
village  (Hobali),  because  a  Hobali  was  composed  of  many 
Desams,  and  tho  rates  witlun  the  Hobali  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  peoplo  themselves  Desamwar  and  not  Hobaliwar. 
iho  distmotion,  therefore,  between  Attu  Veppu  gardens  and  Kara 
veppu  gardons  was  (and  is)  by  no  means  apparent,  and  though  the 
distinction  is  still  maintained  in  tho  acoounts,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is 
of  much  practioal  value,  and,  on  the  othor  hand,  it  lias  a  tendency 
to  mislead.  Gardens  fringing  a  rivor,  even  near  its  mouth,  are 
frequently  capable  of  being  classed  only  as  Kara  Veppu,  while 
Attu  Veppu18  at  10118  di8t'aucos  from  a  rivel'  41-0  justly  olassod  as 
44 
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263.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  mucl 
,  course  of  events,  because 
iiici pics  nre^stifl  'a-<*  <lown  by  Mr.  Oran 
force.  In  practice,  howevor,  som 


detail  the  subsequent 
:Jie  genoral  principles 
e  wore  adhered  to. 
details  of  bis  scliemo 
■ed.  Kffect  was  also 
s  suggestion  regarding 
.  by  oxempting  from 


oxomjrtcd  '°BS  "°U!  givun  to  Sir  Tliomas  Munro’s  suggestion  regarding 
the  cutting  down  of  trees,  by  oxempting  from 
assessment  all  trees  that  were  really  past-bearing. 

264.  Mi'.  Vaughan  finished  tho  garden  survey  and  put  the  result 
Mr  Vim  .lmn  * 11  0P01'a*i0!l  ’ 11  1824—25.  but  it  bad  been  too 
finished  tho  g'udm  hastily  done,  the  classification  of  gardens  was 
«»voy  “'"l  put  it  incorrect,  and  there  was  il  ssatisfactiou  with  somo 
i824-02^mt'On  cxooRliv‘>  arrangomonts.  On  tho  15th 

November  1825,  the  Government  dirocted  “  no 
fm'ther  oolleot.ion  to  bo  made  until  a  more  correct  survey  bad  boon 
It  imd  boon  too  and  until  the.  accounts  bad  roco'vod  tho 

hastily  done  ami  sane!  ion  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  of  Govern - 
tionlioso1'®'1"^'"""  mont'”  Meanwhile  the  dissatisfaction  had 
,ona,osr’'  rap'dlv  incroasod.  On  28th  February  1826,  Mr. 

Sheffiold  took  charge  of  tho  d'sl-riot,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
Mr.  Shotnehl  ro-  proceeded  to  Tellicherry  and  organized  a  survey 
vised  tho  assessment  of  the  five  villages  (amsains)  of  Kottayani  taluk, 
ISnsnms.  182™30°US  whoso  I,C0Pl0  ,)acl  first  raised  tho  clamour.  He 

next  took  up  21  villages  (amsains)  in  Kadattanad. 

tho  whole  of  Kurumbranad.  and  then  tho  22  “  d  ssenting  amsam.s  ” 
in  Calicut,  t,a!uk.  70  gardens  in  Puluvalinad,  one  amsanf  in  Krnad, 
and  2  in  Netlungamul,  increasing  or  deorcasmg  the  assessments 
as  he  found  it  necessary.  Tb  s  completed  the  survey  of  t  hose  parts 
whore  the  pooplo  had  objected  to  Mr.  Vaughan’s  settlement,  and  tho 
results  wore  put  in  operation  in  Kurumbranad  in  1827-28,  in  Calicut 
in  1828-26,  and  in  Kndattanad  and  Kotlayam  in  1820-30.  It  is 
probable  that  the  assessments  on  tho  lands  lying  along  the  Maho 
-v  gonoral  sm-vey  rivcr  a'1(1  on  Dliariuapattanam  island  wore  still  too 
of' the  gardens " was  high,  &>»'  <he  olamoiu'  did  not  altogether  ceaso, 
undertaken  and  was  and  tho  revenue  was,  with  difficulty,  collected, 
hand  from' Vt 820-M  ri'ho  sm’vey>  however,  had  boon  for  too  hastily 
till  i s-to-41 .  '  '  con  'noted  and  put  in  force  oven  in  places  whero 
The  not  c  It’  110  clamour  was  raised.  From  th's  time  (1820-30) 
crease  Of  therefore  011  1840-41  the  survey  of  tho  gardens 

OU  279,806  gardens,  was  continuously  in  hand,  and  there  rosulted 
a  small  increase  of  revenue  lo  the  oxtont  of 
Rs.  18,849  instead  of  the  7  percent,  deficiency  which  Mr.  Cinemo 
had  originally  anticipated.  The  actual  numbor  of  gardons  on  which 
t-his  small  iiwreaso  aceruod  was  27-9,806. 

•  265.  One  part  of  Mr.  Graeme's  scheme  had  been  to  revise  the"' 

Mr.  Grame's  pro-  •  gar,Jfl11  as's6-'lsmonts  every  twolvo  years.’  •  Iu  dub' 
posnl  in  regard  to  course,  thorofore,  tho  question  of  periodicity  in 
-d  i™pro"  revisions  oamo  »p  for  decision,  and  in  his  Jarna- 
uotfoiiofvod0n5'"’fts’  ba'hrtr'ropOH- Ttf"FasIi"125S'(4848-44)  Mr.  Gqnolly’ 
pointed  out  that  no  fixod  periods  for-  revision' 
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vio^n.hM*  C0U,<1  bo  “amed,  »ud  that  “the  chief  object  of 
'  1  periodica]  revision  was  to  counterbalance  any 
extensive  remissions  which  partial  bad  seasons  or  private 
misfortunes  might  render  indispensable.”  Ho  further  ohsorvod 
that  the  landholders  “  arc  aware  also  that,  though  wo  do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  permanency  of 
aggregate  amount,  of  tax.  we  do  so  to  a  permanency  of  tho 
proportion  of  the  Government,  demand  to  tho  produco ;  ” 
and,  he  continued,  as  uncertainty  regarding  inspection  would 
curb  garden  industry,  be  thought  it,  best,  to  lot.  things  go  on 
as  they  were  and  to  examine,  only  such  gardens  as  their  holdors 
were  “  forced  by  tlic.r  necessity  ”  t  o  submit:  for  inspection. 

ns  necessary,  he  thought,  only  when  the  just 


ighis  of  Go1 


oral  c 


of  only  Rf 
onolly  seen, 


In  1 850-52, 
iii[>lauii.s  of  over-assossmeut 
lor  of  tho  old  [viu’umbranad 
vcyort,  and  a  doorcase  in  the 
was  the  result.  In 
hink  that  owing  to 
the  three  or  four 
hut 


1  to  1: 


ible 


Mr. 


■ed  out  that  the  t 


molly  had  sir 


owing  t 


‘d,  and  there 

fo,“ . .  l““”“  Jio  longer  a  necessity  for  the  fresh  survey  suggest- 

Thc.  rulo  foilowB.I  e<1’  ancl  an  additional  argument  was  that  the 
is  tiwt  a  person  regular  scientific,  revenue  survey  seemed  then  oil 
n!i'’ono'rii-(],'°rnis“iion  tb°  P0*111,  °f  being  oxtended  to  tho  distil ot.  Since 
»ubm“8«il  no  extensive  surveys  have  oithor  been 

dons  for  inspection,  made  or  oalletl  for.  and  the  rule  has  been  that 
anyone  claiming  remission  of  assessment,  on  one 
of  his  gardens  must,  submit  the.  whole  of  them  for  inspection. 


W et  Lands. 

206.  Mr.  Grremo  s  scheme  for  tho  revision  of  the  wet  land  assoss- 
i«r.  oriomu's  raonl,s  did  no!'  pi'ogress  so  favorably.  Tho  rosult 
schmno  for  revising  was  graplroallv  summed  up  in  Mr.  (now  Sir 
monu'faUw!1  ‘'iia"S!,'  William)  Robinson’s  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue  of  5th  August  1857,  paragraphs  16  to  If), 
which  are  hero  subjoined  : — 

16. .Mr.  Graeme’s  operations  jvero  very  limited  indeed.  He 
Sir  William  the  district-  in  1S23,  directing  the- Principal 
RoUinson’s  graphic  Collector,  Mix  Vaughan,  ‘  to  continue  the  survey 
resu™,lry  °f  tlls  °ftho  Province  hitherto  carried  on  under  his  own 
^  control.’  He  had  himself,  however,  experienced 

•that  th»  account  of  the  survey  returns  of  gardens  were  so  -under¬ 
stated  and  suspicious,  as.  to  require,  greatest  caution  in  accepting 
44a  '  '  . 
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The  “plague  a 


i'o  Hoard,  22nd  Soploml 
,  ,,  4th  Fobruurj 

,  „  20th  April 


them,’ 1  and  ‘  that  tlio  accounts  of  rice-land 
i  which  had  hitherto  been  rendered  by  the  pro- 
priotoi's  seemed  by  no  means  entitled  to  credit.’ 
Mr.  Graeme  did  not  indicate  how  this  plague  spot  in  his  proposed 
scheme  of  survey  was  to  bo  remedied. 

17.  The  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin  kept  the  Board 
acquainted  with  tho  failure  of  this 
almost  ridiculous  attempt.  ‘  The 
Dosadhikaris  are  excessively  back- 
"  ”  3rd  July  ”  ward  in  the  survey  of  the  ricc-lands 

10th  July  ”  and  pay  not  the  least  attention  to 

From  „  28th  July  ,,  orders,  demeaning  themselves  in 

”  ”  12th  October  "  such  a  way  as  evidently  to  prove 

„  „  20th  November  „  their  lukewarmness  in  the  cause;’ 

T°  ”  *4th  January8r  1825  1'hat  he  (the  Principal  Collector)  had 

”  ",  iiuroii  been  unable  to  make  the  least  im- 

Fr,pm  ”  April  ,.  prexsion  on  them  (the  Dosadhikaris); 

From  "  24th  October  Mat  the  accounts  they  give  aro 

‘  grossly  false  beyond  description  ;  ’ 
and  that  they  sedulously  conceal  the  deeds,  '  making  it  next  to 
The  accounts  impossible  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the 
given  in  voro  country.’  In  his  letter  3rd  June,  paragraph  10, 
yond  descrfpuon  ”°’  Mr-  Vaugllau  speaks  of  his  ‘  uLter  despair  of  being 
ablo  to  pi'epare  any  returns  with'n  reasonable 
time,’  and  of  tlie  1  hopelessness  of  the  ehanco  of  getting  any  true 
deeds  ’  through  the  Desadhikaris. 

18.  The  ryots,  too,  naturally  had  recourse  to  evory  expedient 
to  secure  the  easy  defeat  of  tho  proposed  settle- 
mndo1Un''o'fortunes  ulellt-  Gesadhikaris  made  large  fortunes,  the 
’  u‘b  ‘  '•  country  ‘  teemed  with  fictitious  deeds,’  ‘  tem- 

The  country  porury  deeds  and  agreements  were  executed  to 
touadeodJ^empo'  sui*  Prcsel,t  purposes,  and  were  prepared  with 
rary  deed's,  and  a  viow  of  corresponding  with  a  survey  notoriously 

deeds  executed  to  fallacious.’  A  number  of  returns  and  deeds  was 
poses.1  *  eventually  obtained,  ‘  but  the  groat  majority 

was  of  the  most  grossly  fraudulent  description.’ 
obtained  wore  era™  SPeoial  and  singular  legislative  provisions  were 
ly  fraudulent.  "  proposed,  penalties  and  rewards  to  informant, s 

. t  "rero  suggested,  forfeiture  of  concealed  land  was 

,  threatened,  and  assessment  to  the  full  amount 
t  the  rental  in  cases  of  fraud  was  actually 
authorized  by  tho  Board,2  but  all  in  vain.  In 
ons,  innu-  paragraph  5  of  his  letter,  dated  12th  Ootobor 
disputes,  1824,  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Vaughan  boldly  calls  on 
'  the  Board  ‘to  reflect  on  tho  effects  of  these 
dl  Courts,  collusions  on  tho  morals  of  the  people  in  giving 
rise  to  innumerable  disputes  and  feuds,  as  well  as 


proposod  t 


and  feuds,  o. 


18?J- 


Commissioner  Cinema’s  letter  to  Principal  Collector, 

Proceedings  of  tfee  Board  of  Bevenua,  dated  iltb  April  1625. 


ated  20th  Jfcy 
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suits  beyond  calculation  in  the  Civil  Courts  ;  ’  adding  ■  that  it  is 
full  time  to  adopt  measures  to  check  the  pending  evil.’  A  variety 
Total  failure  of  of  futile  endeavours  to  induce  the  Desadhikaris 
the  attempt  after  and  ryots  to  return  faithful  statements  were 
oth  AmeSi825,,f!Bl0'  mack'’  bul  on  1be  0th  JlllI«  1825.  after  two  year’s 
struggle  to  carry  out  Mr.  Graeme’s  Pymaisli, 
Mr.  Vaughan  reported  the  ‘  total  failure  in  the  promises  made  by 
tho  inhabitants  to  refuse  and  give  in  true  and  correct  accounts.’ 

19.  Such  is  tho  history  of  another  period  of  fivo  or  six  years 
Tlio  Utopian  in  futile  exertion  to  get  rohable  revenue 

achomo  died  of  its  accounts  from  parties  most  interested  in  conceal- 
own  corn, Pt, on.  ing  the  information,  which  was  sought  for  through 

the  corruptest,  most  susp  cious  and  equally  interostod  channels, 
viz.,  the  Desadhiicans  of  Mr.  Grame’s  appointment.  Tho  Utopian 
scheme  of  Dosadhikaris’  Pyraaish  and  Azmaish  died  of  its  own 
corruption,  and  infinitesimal  authority  is  attached  to  the  bundles 
of  imperfect  returns  which  load  our  records  under  the  name  of 
‘  Desadhikari  Pymaisli.’  ” 

267.  it  would  at  nil  times  have  been  a  difficult  operation  for 
The  difficulties  'nl elligcnt  ami  (rained  officers  lo  distinguish 
of  Mr.  (iramo's  between  what  was  true  and  wind  was  false  in  the 
scheme.  deeds  produced  (imslamped  and  unregistered 

duo  to  his  Imv-  f:adJan  leaves)  and  in  the  statements  made  by  tho 
inf!  boon  prevented  people,,  on  which  Mr.  Cramie  proposed  to  found 
od™ inquiries ^°hit o  b's  rev'scd  assessment  ;  but  when  this  operation 
tho  condition  of 'the  "  as  made  over  for  perlormaiice  to  the  ignorant 
ryots.  and  interested  beads  of  villages,  failure  was  quite 

certain.  II  Mr.  Graunc  bad  been  permitted  to 
pursue  detailed  inquiries  into  the  relations  between  Janmis  and 
Ryots  (see  paragraph  22S),  it  might  be  safely  hazarded  that  so 
experienced  an  officer  would  never  have  committed  himself  to  such 


imecessai'v  to  follow  up  in  detail  the  steps  which 
[  "(!,'c  taken  subsequent  ly  and  which  eventually  led 
.  to  nothing.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
wet  land  survey  was  postponed  fill  after  the  com¬ 
pletion  ol  the  garden  1  survey,  as  suggested  by 
Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  that  meanwhile  prices 
of  produce  had  increased  so  much  as  to  enable 
the  collections  to  he  made  with  a  facility  hitherto 
unknown.  The  necessity  for  a  revision, 'therefore, 
did  not  force  itself  into  notice. 


269.  Nevertheless  an  important  change  was  made,  in  conse- 
The  ’  revenue,  (iuenoc  of  tbe  want  accounts  to  allow  the  parti- 
accounts  had,  how-  culars  of  the  holding  of  each  individual  tax-payor. 
■onf,’,<,  o^'l6n  lttt°  ^be  'vant  °f  S1l(;h  accounts  began  to  he  seriously 
'  _ felt  in  the  year  1832-33.  Holdings  had  been 

1  1829-30  to  1841. 
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will  be  found  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the  Cochin  wet  land 
assessments  (paragraph  30li). 


Misr.tdJ ancons  Lands. 

273.  Modan. — Mr.  Gnemc’s  proposals  (paragraph  2f>t)  in  regard 
to  Modan  lands  (paragraph  33),  occurring  as  they 
>.  drome's  do  in  the  midst  of  other  matter  in  his  report, 
probably  escaped  attention  ;  aL  any  rate  they 
were  only  partially  put  into  force.  He  proposed 
to  take  one-fifth  of  the  grass  produce,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done,  lie  said  nothing  about  com¬ 
mutation  rates  for  produce,  so  if  cannot  be 
gathered  whether  he  meant  to  commute  the  one- 
fifth  shave  at  current  market,  rates  or  not.  No. 
the  actual  practice,  which  was  to  take  current 
market  rates,  may  or  may  not  have  been  part,  of 
his  scheme.  Finally  he  proposed  to  spread  the 
demand  then  ascertained  over  t  he  period  of  years 
s  alternately  lay  fallow  and  were  cultivated  this 


nmrkoL 
is,  but  tho  dom- 


assessment, 


Sheffield 

Modan 

1827- 


271.  If  was  Mr.  Sheffield,  the  Principal 
Collector,  who  in  1N27-2M  revised  the.  Modan 
assessments.  His  plan  was  as  follows 


(")  He  first  of  all  classified  I  he  lands  into  three  qua  lilies  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  productive  powers,  y\v.  - 

First  class,  yielding  an  outturn  multiple  of  from  (iU  to 
Details  of  his  plan.  4jf|  the  quantity  of  seed  sown. 

Second  class,  yielding  an  outturn  multiple  of  from  4jj£  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown.  64 

Third  class,  yielding  an  outturn  multiple  of  from  to  2J> 
tho  quantity  of  seed  sown.  64  5T 


(b)  For  each  class  of  lands  "  a  fair  and  moderate  ”  quantity 
of  seed  was  assumed  as  necessary  for  “  100  square  kolls  ,f  of  land. 

found”  )  The  land  W“S  "CXt  measurod  an(1  "square  contents 


■  quantity  of  seed  x  outturn  multiple 

fth  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  gross 


(d)  The  square  kolls  ' 
gross  produce. 

(e)  Government  shar 
produce. 

(/  )  The  Government. share  was  finally  commuted  into  a  money 
assessment  at  rates  fixed  for  each  taluk  with  reference  to  the 

and'foun  l^n!  T*  V  ^  She,?eld  *«*  11  deal  of  trouble 
and  found,  on  attempting  to  apply  the  existing  commutation  rates 
(see  paragraph  232)  to  the  exact  share  of  Government,  that  the 
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cultivation  would  not  stand  it ;  indeed  there  was  an  extensive  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  cultivation  in  the  Ernad  taluk  directly  he  attempted 
it  ;  so  he  was  forced  to  commute  at  current 
The  old  commu.  market  rates.  He  described  the  previous  com- 
tauon  ratn  were  mutation  rates  ns  being  "  very  exorbitant  and 
exorbitant.  °  Ve*-  arbitrary”,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the  table  in 
paragraph  232. 

275.  For  purposes  of  comparison  wit  h  the  rates  in  paragraph  232, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  insert  here  the  following  details  as  to  current 
market  rates  both  of  Modnn  and  bill n  in  Messrs.  Sheffield  and 
Clemenlson’s  time,  faslis  1239-43  (1829-34). 


Wftlluvannd. 

Pttlghut 

Ponnani 


Cavuy 

Chimklcal 

Tollichorry. 

Cartoimd  .. 

Coormennd. 

Calicut, 

Sliernnd 

Ernad 

WnUuvannd. 
Nodunganad, 
Pulghat  . . 
Teraalapurazn. 
lietatnad  . . 
Kootnnd 
Chowghnt 
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1.  Chirakkal 

2.  Kottayam 

3.  Kurumbranad 

4.  Calicut 

5.  Email 

6.  Walluvanad 

7.  Palghat  . . 


9 

3 

8 

8 

9 

8 

2 


/ 14  3  6 

\  14  10  0 


■r,  f  14  12  5 

8'  Ponnani . i6  310 

1.20  13  4 

Taking  tho  average  of  tlie  Government  share  of  pi'oduco  in  all 

Assuming  the  taluks,  as  per  Ml'.  Grant’s  figures,  and  applying  to 

M'Z'rTm  ,/r  lfc  tho  mon°y  of  assessment  fixed  by  Govorn- 

gross  produco,  the  mon*'  *u  1801,  it  appears  that  tho  existing  assoss- 
m?nt  *?P»e80"tS  tho  Vory  modw<*«  Commutation 

ZoTrlto  of  Rs‘  rftto  °f  Rs- 4 5 6 7 * * * * * * * * *  l7-n-n  por  1,000  Macleod  seers, 

17-11-11  per  1,000  assuming,  of  eoui'-so,  as  in  paragraph  232,  that  the 

Macleod  eeere.  Government  share  is  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce, 
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Mr.  Graeme  made  277.  Ellu.— Mr.  Craemo  rnado  no  specific  recom- 

no  speeific  ^  prnpo-  jnmK;l>i,t,ions  in  regard  to  lands  cultivated  with 
""butMth'! Sheffield  this  crop,  bid.  Mr.  Shoffiold  extended  to  it  precisely 
assessed  this  kind  of  ij10  game  system  as  that  introduced  for  Medan  and 
hi'rl^ a™!!*  pi'mi  described  above  (paragraph  274).  His  plan 
afTlnflmd  applied  to  (likewise  as  in  tko  oa.so  of  Medan  lands)  continued 
Modmi.  in  f01-C0  till  1801,  when  by  the  same  Government 

Pouiimied  in  order  ail  acreage  assessment  was  substituted,  viz., 
force  till  isui,  nine  annas  on  the  breadth  of  land  annually  sown 

pr>'  with  Ellu.  What  was  done  at  this  time  will  ho 
clearly  soon  by  reference  to  tho  following  figures. 
The  commutation  rates  por  1,000  Maclood  seers,  as  per  Mr.  Grants’ 
figures  were  in  1S61 — 

b  Por  looo 


re  substituted. 


1.  Chiraklcal 

2.  Kottayam 

3.  Kurumbranad 

4.  Calicut 

5.  Ernad 

0.  Walluvanad 

7.  Palghat  . . 

8.  Ponuaui  . . 


f<32 

\73 

/75 

V’O 

70 

■{S 

.  f  52 
\49 
.  /  55 

148 

r  74 


12  9 
3  8 

7  4 
0  0 

9  0 
(5  11 

11  8 
1  2 
0  0 

13  4 

8  10 

14  4 
1  2 

13  7 

10  9 


Ks,  03-15  8  [-.nr 

1,000  Maclood  sews. 

This  rate  would 
have  boon  too  severe 


Assuming,  as  in  paragraph  232,  that  tho 
Government  share  is  one-fifth  of  tho  gross  produce, 
and  calculating  on  tho  average  of  Mr.  Grant’s 
figures  and  on  tho  money  rate  of  assessment  fixed 
by  Government  in  18G1,  the  commutation  rato 
now  is  very  moderate,  viz.,  Ks.  63-15-8  per  1,000 
Maclood  seers. 

AM?, — This  rate  would  not,  howevor.  hove  been  n 
modornto  rato  in  some  taluks  in  1821I-.'M  (see  paragraph  275). 


278.  Pimm-.- — Mr.  Craoino  mado  no  .specific  proposals  regarding 
Mr.  Grot-mo  made  this  crop  (sco  paragraph  34),  and  probably  owing 
no  proposals  regard-  (,0  remoteness  of  the  localities  where  it  is 
1,16  chiefly  cultivated,  Messrs.  Sheffield  and  Clement- 

Tlicri-  is  no  record  son  also  seem  to  have  overlooked  it.  There  is  no 
ni«c»miontV,SIOrrom  reoor<*->  80  ^ar  as  ascertained,  of  any  revision  of  the 
1S05-6  till  1861,  principles  of  the  assessment  from  1806-6  down  to 
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per*  '°i cvo'^vi'irying  wben  tlio  Govei-ninont  order  quoted  in 

from  8  annas  to  12  paragraph  276  fixed  an.  acreage  assessment  on  the 
posed’  WCT0  'm  bl'oatRb  annually  cultivated  of — 

10  annas-por  acre  in  old  Kavayi  taluk  (part  of  Chirakkal). 

10  do.  in  Kottayam  taluk. 

12  do.  in  the  old  Kadattanad  taluk  (northern  part 

of  Kurumbranad). 

8  do.  elsowhore. 


Adopting  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  gross  produce  out¬ 
turns  in  tho  sovoral  taluks  as  given  in  tho  table  at  paragraph  7  of 
Mi-.  Grant’s  letter  on  which  the  Government  order  was  passed,  the 
acreage  rates  on  the  original  principles  of  the  assessment  would  have 
been  respectively — 

Rupees  3  odd  per  acre  in  the  old  Kavayi  taluk. 

Do.  3  do.  in  tho  Kottayam  taluk. 

Do.  4  do.  in  tho  old  Kadattanad  taluk. 

Do  1  or  1 2  annas  odd  per  aero  elsewhore, 
as  per  the  figures  in  tho  table  at  paragraph  232. 


It  may,  therefore,  b9  gathered  from  the  figures  given  in  the  table 
Tho  original  at  ParaSraPl1  7  °f  Mr.  Grant’s  letter,  that  all 
principles  of  assess-  attempt  to  work  on  the  original  principles  of  the 
mont  had  long  ago  assessment  had  been  long  ago  abandoned—  indied 
Md  “hout’eas-  ]t  was  1,lovitabl«  (s™  the  remarks  in  paragraph  237) 
monts  were  iu”isci  — and  that  the  assessments  had  fallen  into  tho 
in  the  greatest  con-  greatest  confusion.  There  is  no  princ  pie  dis¬ 
arming  the  ooverable  in  Mr.  Grant’s  figures.  The  assessment 
Government  share  seems  to  have  in  oourso  of  time  approximated  to 
m-od7cfftL  m  ’snnt  al)out  10  percent.  of  the  gross  produce  at  from 
money  rates  per  about  Rs-  1C  t0  RS-  24  per  1,000  Maelood  seers, 
acre  represent  com-  which  figures  at  tho  standard  rate  (adopted  in 
Rs.^ tola  purXooo  Parag-,aI)h  232)  of  20  per  cont.  of  tho  gross 
Maelood  soars.  ’  produce,  give  the  vory  moderate  commutation 
rates  of  about  Rs.  8  to  12  per  1,000  Maelood 


Othei  Miscellaneous  Lands. 


assessed  t 


279.  In  1870  a  proposal  mootod  bv  Mr.  Ballard 
miscella-  was  finally  sanctioned  (Revenue  Board's  Prococd- 
“hik'  wero  mgS’  datcd  24tb  Fobimry  1870,  No.  1289)  of 
It  12  assessing  the  following  crops  in  the  Palghat  taluk 


1.  Cholam, 

2.  Raggy, 

3.  Chama, 

4.  Kambu, 

5.  Horse-gram, 


6.  Pulses, 

7.  Tobacco, 

8.  Thomara, 

9.  Amarakay, 

10.  Castor-oil  seed, 
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at  the  rate  of  12  annas  per  acre  on  the  annual  breadth  of  land  eulti- 
imiliu-  iro  vatod-  A  further  proposal  by  tho  Rovonuo 
posnl  S'forlU  oUmr  Board  to  extend  a.  similar  assossmont  to  other 
crops  olsowhoro  was  crops,  such  as  poppor,  ginger,  otc.,  and  to  other 
abandoned.  parts  of  the  district  was  finally  abandoned 

(Revenue  Board’s  Proceedings,  dated  16th  September  1873, 
No.  1840). 

280.  Six  Annas  per  Acre.  Rale. — But  in  1801  it  was  also  thought 
politic  to  hold  out  inducements  to  people  to  tako 
Tho  (l  anntts  per  Up  fiUC]l  miscellaneous  lands  permanently  so  as  to 
noouB  lands'  im-  savo  tho  annual  inspections  and  measurements  by 
posed  in  lSGl.  the  Revomio  subordinates,  which  arc  liablo  to  so 

huiti ’atnrosont  mu0^1  abuse.  Accordingly  a  rate  of  only  0  annas 
por  acre  was  sanctioned  in  the  Government  order 
already  referred  to  (No.  2086,  dated  1st  November  1861),  and  some 
16,000  acres  are  now  held  on  that  assessment  throughout  the  district. 

Various  monoy  280a.  Various  Money  Rales  per  Acre  on 
nssoLod*  migrant  Palliyal,  elc. — On  2nd  September  1862  Mr.  Ballard 
yal,  otc.,  lands  in  issued  orders  to  assoss  permanently  on  tho  acreage 
18{i2-  cortain  olassos  of  land  known  locally  as — 

(1)  Palliyal. — Rice-lands  intermediate  between  the  ordinary 
low-lying  paddy-flats  and  the  high-lying  Modan  lands. 

(2)  Vila  nokki  chartunua  vaka. — Lands  somewhat  similar  to 
Palliyal  and  inspected  annually  for  assessment.  The  Palliyal  lands 
had  hitherto  been  assessed  like  Medan  lands  at  one-fil'l  h  of  the  gross 
produce  ;  tho  Vila  nokki  charlunna  valca  had  hitherto  been  assessed 
liko  frosh  paddy-lands.  Those  principles  were  apparently  adhorod 
to  hi  fixing  tho  rat-os  per  aero,  the  average  of  four  or  five  years  being 
struck. 


Sub-Section  VI. — The  Exceptional  Nabs,  viz.  (1)  Cannanore 
and  Laccadives,  (2)  YVynad,  (3)  Cochin,  (4)  Tangacherry 
and  Anuengo. 

Tlie  exceptional  28 1 .  It  only  remains  to  consider  tho  oxcop- 
Nnds.  '  tional  oases  of  : — 

Nad  XXIX. — -Cannanore  and  tho  Laccadive  Islands. 

Nad  XXX.—' Wynad. 

Nad  XXXI. — The  Dutch  Settlement  at  Cochin. 

Nad  XXXII. — The  Dutch  and  English  Settlements  at  Tanga- 
cherry  and  Anjongo. 

Nad  XXIX. — Cannanore  and  The  Laccadive  Islands. 
281a.  Little  need  be  said  regarding  these  territorio^,  bocauso  any 
Considorod  tm-  pleasures  to  be  introduced  for  regulating  tho 
necessary  to  say  relations  botwoon  Janmis  and  Ryots  in  Malabar 
much  of  Cannanore  would  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  extended  to  them. 
Sand®.6  L'accucl've  The  Ali  Rajas  (Sea  Rulers)  hold  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  territory  op  the  mainland,  comprising 
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31  Desams  in  and  about  tho  town  and  cantonment,  of  Cannanore.  in 
tho  modem  Taluk  of  Chirakkal.  They  pay  for  their  mainland  terri¬ 
tory  a  lump  assessment  of  Rs.  3,801 . 

Tho  Laccadive  Islands  now  subject  to  the  family  aro — • 

1.  Agatti,  I  4.  Kalponi, 

2.  Kavaratti,  5.  Minicoy, 

3.  Androth,  | 

with  several  other  uninhabited  smii.ll  islands  attached.  Those 
islands  am  among  tho  “  Scheduled  Districts”  (Act  No.  XV  of  1874). 
Tho  original  assessment  on  them  and  their  trade  was  Rs.  1  1,200,  but 
that  sum  has  since  been  reduced  by  Rs.  5,250  owing  to  some  mis¬ 
understanding  at  the  time  of  the  Kirar  of  1790  regarding  some  othor 
territory  on  Lire  .mainland,  which  the  Bibi  thought  sho  was  to  bo 
allowed  to  retain,  but  which  was  eventually  restored  to  its  rightful 
suzerain,  tho  Kolatliri  Raja. 

2Sli.  Tho  islands  numbered  I  to  4  yielded  annually  during  the 
ton  years  18(io-fi(i  to  1874-7f>,  during  which  period  tho  islanders  had 
broken  loose  from  the  Raja's  control  and  exported  thoir  produce 
without  any  restriction,  the  following  quantity  of  cocoainit  produce, 
of  which  coir  yarn  alone  is  monopolised  : — 


RS. 

Coir  yarn,  0,335  cwts.  ..  ..  02,031 

Cocoanuts,  1,531,121  ..  ..  ..  23,011 

Copra,  1,783  cu  ts.  ..  ..  10,200 

Jaggery,  5,931  owls .  27,423 

Vondiah,  a  sweat-meat,  2,093  bundles 
anil  13  cwts...  ..  ..  1,331 

Total  ..  1,30,099 


And  besides  the  above  tho  same  four  islands  yielded  annually  on 
the  average  oi  (lie  ten  years  narood  tho  following  quantities  of  tho 
monopolised  products,  viz.  : — 

RS. 

Cowrios,  71  cwts .  859 

Tortois?  .shell,  34. Jbs, . .  .  192  . 

•  Total  ..  ■  1,051 

These  four  islands,  therefore,  yiold  monopoly  produce  which  may 
ba.valuQd— but. prices. vary  greatly — at  Rs.  63,682. 
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281c.  Tho  Island  of  Miniooy  is  administered  on  a  different, 
system.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  the  uoir  yarn,  cowries,  and  tortoise 
shell  produce  as  in  the  four  northern  islands.  The  following  is  an 
ostimato  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  island  :  - 

Cocoa-nuts  (from  Panda  ram  land),  551), 000  number. 

Coir  Yam  (Poll  Tax)  22  candies. 

Sui/u-r  (Poll  Tax)  !)()()  ndubahs  (worth  about  Rs.  225  in  Mala¬ 
bar). 

] lire  (Tax  on  largo  vessels  trading  with  Bengal),  20  candies. 
Maas  fish  (Tax  on  fishing  boats),  35 0  iish. 

Cowries — 5  candies. 

Maas  fish  (Hire  of  tho  Pandamm  boat,  at  14  per  cent,  ol  tho 
catch),  300  iish. 

Monet)  rents — Rs.  1)00. 

This  revenue,  valued  in  Malabar  at  ordinary  prioos  prevailing  there, 


28 Id.  Tho  net  revenue,  after  deb  eying  all  charges  of  colled  ion, 
comes  to  Rs.  0,750-0-1  i  on  the  live  islands  and  on  ■!  lie  territory  at, 
Cannanoro. 


NAD  XXX.  IVUNAH. 

282.  In  paragraph  78  will  be  found  as 
history  of  Wvi  l 

Political  history.  I'olor  to.  Wvnad  consist 

Limits.  following  model 

Wvnad  and  in  th,  Txdniri  C.< 


.  lVria. 

W-i/nad  Taint. 

0.  lhitati. 

2.  Edavaka. 

7.  Kiirinnbala. 

}.  Nallurnad. 

8.  Pumnnamir. 

1.  Ellurnad. 

0.  Tomlarnad. 

5.  Kuppatod. 

10.  Vaitri. 

N iigir i  Commiss i on 

14.  C'horangod. 

15.  Mnnnanad. 

16.  Nambolakutta. 

ill  of  the  political 
necessary  hero  to 
originally  of  the 
ic  modern  taluk  of 


11.  Klamnlassalcur. 

12.  Muppaiuad. 

1 3.  (Jaiurpativattam. 


■■  283’.-  Tho  constant  disturbance's' which  agitated  this  Nad  prevent¬ 
ed  settlomont  of^  any  sottlomont  being  mado  till  after  tho 

till  after  me  Pychy  death  of  tho  Palassi  or  Pychy  Raja,  which  event 
Raja’s  death,  ^  30t.ii  (;00]c  plaeo,  as  already  related,  on  30th  November 
November  1805.  lantt.  ' 
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284.  Mi’.  Baber,  the  Sub-Collector,  on  1st  March  1800  reported  to 
the.  Principal  Collector,  Mr.  Warden,  that  in  conse- 
Xcto'r<lbCon  S'!st  I1161100  °*  t'^lc  devastating  wars  which  had  pre- 
arch  lsoii  report-  va'lcd,  the  pattam  (rout)  was  at  tho  rate  of  double 
l  thni  t.lio  pattam  the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  or  on  an  average  not 
iTTmmti tv°"'of  111010  t,lan  ono'^f1 2 3’11  of  l'lui  n(,L  produce,  and  that, 
ied  sojrn.  °  to  make  such  a  pattam  the  basis  of  the  revenue 
demand,  as  in  tho  districts  bolow  tho  ghats,  would 
bo  too  low  a  standard. 

'.  Mi’.  Warden  eventually  decided  to  adopt 


Principal  Collector, 


the  following  scheme  of  asses 


Domila,  (a)  Ascertain  tho  number  of  Potis  (30  seers) 

of  seed  sown  on  each  holding. 

(6)  Adopt  as  tho  fixed  outturn  multiples  of  the  seed  sown  in  tho 
lands  in  tho  following  aiusams  the  following  figures  : — 


Wynad  Taluk. 


1.  Peria 

2.  Edavalca 

3.  Nallurnad 

4.  Ellurnad 

5.  Kuppatod 

6.  Putati 

7.  Kurumbala 

8.  Poruunaiuir 

9.  Tomlarnad 

10.  Vait-ri 

11.  Et.annatassakur 

12.  Muppainad 

13.  Ganapativattam 


Outturn 

Multiple. 


1.  Chorangod  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . 

2.  Munnanad  .  .  . .  . .  a  p 

3.  Nambolakotta  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  f 

(c)  The  number  of  Potis  (30  seers)  of  scod  X  the  respective 
outturn  multiples  -  gross  produce  of  the  holding. 

(d)  Deduct  from  the  gross  produce,  for  expenses  of  cultivation 
three  Potis  (90  soors)  for  oaoh  Poti  (30  soors)  of  seed  sown. 

(fi)  Divido  tho  balanco  thus  Ipft  over  of  tho  gross  produce  in 
equal  sharos  between — 

1.  Tho  Government, 

2.  The  Janmi  and 

3.  The  Ryot. 
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(/)  Commute  the  Government  share  of  the  net  produce  into 
money  at  rates  varying  according  to  local  circumstances. 

280.  Mr.  Warden,  however,  left  it  to  Mr.  Baber’s  discretion  to 
A  00(1  d  W  Vil,'y  1,11080  rates  in  cases  in  which  from  local 
left  to°Mr.  Bator's  circumstances  he  thought  that  course  necessary, 
discretion,  and  this  discretion  was  apparently  extensively 

pocudur^dovico^  for  Mllizcd.  Moreover,  in  recording  those  variations  a 
prosorvdig  tho°prin-  peculiar  device  had  to  bo  resorted  to,  to  preserve  in 
ciples  of  the  assess-  the  accounts  the  principles  of  the  original  assess- 
ment  m  exceptions!  men(  For  example,  a  land  requiring  1.',  or  2 
I’otis  (45  to  00  seers)  to  sow  it,  might  "be  so 
subject  to  the  devastations  of  wild  beasts,  etc.,  that  it  could  not  bear 
the  local  rate  of  assessment.  In  such  a  case,  instead  of  showing  in 
the  accounts  the  actual  quantity  of  seed  required,  a  smaller  quantity 
[say,  1  Poti  (30  seers)]  would  bo  entered  in  the  accounts,  and  the 
other  calculations  would  be  made  as  if  that  were  the  actual  quantity 
of  seed  required  for  that  laud.  Similar  devices,  it  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  paragraphs  134  and  175,  were  i 
with  the  Mysorean  ollicials. 


as  Mr.  Warden’s  scheme  began  to  be  v 
probably  discovered  that  a  much 
would  effect  the  same  end,  and  this 


be  worked,  it  was 
uch  simpler  plan 


plan"' resolved ' il sol f  would  eftect  the  same  end,  and  this  was  to  assess 
into  money  rates  certain  money-rates  directly  on  the  Potis  (30  seers) 
ofsoedy  °n  of  seed  sown  011  each  ^d, "instead  of  on  the  gross 
produce  less  deductions  as  in  Mr.  Warden’s  plan. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple. 

Jn  Mr.  Warden’s  scheme  the  outturn  multiple  and  the  share  of 
Ex  donation  of  (-'HVernment'  IU'°  uniform  within  local  areas.  It 
the  above.1 10,1  °  uul>'  als0  110  assumed  that  the  rates  for  commuting 
produce  into  money  would  also  be  once  for  all  fixed 
by  Mr.  Baber  for  local  areas,  as  he  had  no  instructions  to  alter 
these  rates  annually  to  suit  the  market  prices.  Directly  therefore 
the  scheme  began  to  be  worked,  it  would  bo  seen  that  it  "saved  a  lot 
of  work  and  bother,  if,  instead  of  applying  the  uniform  money 
commutation  rate  to  the  uniform  Government  share  of  the  uniform 
net  produce,  the  uniform  resulting  money-rale  were  applied  at  once 
and  directly  to  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow  each  holding, 
and  this  device  would  be  followed  within  the  local  areas  in 
which  these  uniform  conditions  held  good.  For 
Example.  example,  take  a  land  sowing  5  Potis  of  grain  in 

the  Ganapativattam  amsam — 

Potis.  Outturn  Gross  Expenses  of  Net  Government 

Multiplo.  Produce.  Cultivation.  Produce.  Share. 

6'  X  9  =  45  —(5X3=)  15  =  30  =  3  4-  10  Potis. 


At  Rs.  l-2-9|  per  Poti  =  Rs.  11-11-11. 

But  5  Potis  (the  seed)  at  Rs.  2-5-7  =  Rs.  11-11-1 
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Tlici'elbrc,  by  applying  directly  a  rate  of  Rs.  2— o— 7  to  the  number 
of  Potis  of  seed  sown,  all  the  intermediate 
The  advantages  calculations  would  be  saved.  The  advantages  of 
of  this  plan  whou  this  plan,  where  the  quantity  of  land  sown 
had  annually8 n^bo  annually  had .  annually  to  be  ascertained,  and  the 

are  sufficiently  manifest. 

Mr.  Gnome  did  288.  Mr.  (frame  decided  not  to  interfere  with 
v?1-  adterfe»nd  "  in'1  ^1C  wct  *an<^  assessments  in  Wyntul,  and  instructed 
.'tnictod  MnVaugh-  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  Principal  Collector,  to  adhere  to 
an  to  follow  the  the  plan  of  “  Annual  Settlements  ”  (paragraph  27 
tlements"  20th' May  ol  Ms  letter  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  dated  20th  May 
1823.  ’  '  1823).  And  the  Government,  on  a  later  occasion 

Similar  detormi-  (Q.  q.,  Revenue  Department,  No.  062,  dated  26tli 
mnnt"  oath  March  March  1862)  came  to  a  similar  decision. 


je  seen  on  reference  to  the  subjoined  table  that  the 
money  rates  per  Pofci  of  seed  sown  have  shifted 
somewhat,  since  1 822.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Gramc's  report  and  from  a  statement 
recently  prepared  in  the  Collector’s  office  : — 
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290.  It  wil]  bo  seen  from  the  abovo  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
Tie  w  d  tho  YVynad  wet  land  assessments  with  those  of  tho 

/am*  e"  P“  lo"r  country,  for  here  there  is  a  fourth,  kind  of 
pattam  (rent)  to  be  dealt  with.  Being  d'fferent 
from  tho  throe  others  it  may  appropriately  be  called,  after  its 
author,  the  Warden  pattam.  It  approximates 
tho  °p"'!nc/!cM  mosl  fha  Vilachchalme.tiijxUlam  of  Mr.  Rickards 
pattam.  (paragraphs  226,  22Grs,  2266  and  227).  For 

example  :■ — 

Seed  =  5  Potis  ;  Outturn  multiple  -  15,  tho  rate  in  Kup- 
patod  and  Putati  amsams. 


Do 


One-third  to  Ryot  as  profit  21* 


«* 


17* 

-  43* 


Ono-third  to  Ryot 
One-third  to  Clover. 
One-third  to  Janini 


20 

—  60 


It  may  also  bo  noted  i  n  passing  that  l  ire  deduction  for  exponses  in 
the  Warden  pattam,  is  the  customary  rate  whioh  is  still  prevalent  in 
several  of  tho  heavy  rich  land  amsams  in  the  Ernad  Taluk. 

291.  Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  the  Wardon  pattam, 
wlii oh  gives  to  the  Government  half  or  50  por  oont. 
comimitoticm1  rates*  of  ^10  sIlar®  of  produce  available  as  pattam  (rent), 
assuming  oo  por  and  adopting  tho  latest  Poti  rates  as  shown  in 
cent  Of  pftUnm  us  paragraph  289,  it  is  possible  to  compare  tho  assess- 
mont.1HI°  °  ovom'  merits  with  those  in  tho  low-country  taluks  by 
adopting  tho  same  standard  percentage  of 
pattam  (rent),  viz.,  60  por  cent.,  and  by  converting  the  commuta¬ 
tion  rates  por  Poti1  into  commutation  rates  per  1,000  Macleod 
seors,  tho  standard  adopted  for  the  low-country.  On  those  data 


1  The  Wynad  eeor  is  to  tho 

m 


i  Macleod  soor  as  00  is  to  130. 
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tho  prevailing  commutation  rates  at  60  per  cent,  of  tlic  pattern 
(rent)  in  the  various  amsams  come  out  as  follows  :■ — 

Wynad  taluk. 

Per  1,000  Macleod 


2.  Edavaka 

3.  Nalhirnad  . . 

4.  Ellurnad  . . 

5.  Kuppatod  . . 

0.  Putati 

7.  Kurumbala 

8.  Porunnamir 

9.  Tondarnad 

10.  Vaitri 

11.  Etamiatassakur 

12.  Muppainad 

13.  Ganapativattam 


24  1  2 

31  16  6 


24  1  2 

26  9  3 


14.  Ckerangod  . . 
16.  Munnanad  .  . 
16.  Nambolakotta 


’  '  \  24  0  6 

18  12  11 


N.B. — Fractious  of  a  pie 
amsam  rates  are  calculated  < 
in  1822. 


j  omitted,  and  the  Nilgiri  Commission 
tile  basis  of  tbe  Poti  rates  prcvalont 


The  market  prices  prevalent  in  Wynad  since  I860  during  the 
harvest  months  average  Rs.  69-6-4  per  1,000 
tionh rTtoa'nnTwoU  Macleod  seors,  so  that  the  commutation  rates  on 
within  recent  which  the  assessments  were  fixed  are  everywhere 
markot  prices.  well  within  tho  prices  the  cultivators  have  of  lato 

Other  changes  been  obtaining  for  their  produce.  Othor  changes, 
oiUtivators?t0d  U’°  however,  have  affected  the  cultivators,  some 
beneficially,  others  Lite  reverse.  Tho  good  cart¬ 
loads  must  have  very  materially  tended  to  oqualiso  prices 
throughout  the  Nad,  and  the  food  required  for  tho  largo  bodies  of 
ooolios  omployed  on  coffee-estates  must  also  have  tonded  in  the 
samo  direction  ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  greater  cost  of  labour 
and  tho  breaking  down  of  the  system  of  sorfdom  have  tondod  to 
increase  tho  original  cost  of  the  produce.  The  comparatively 
high  rate  in  Ganapativattam  was  due  to  the 
vattnm  rnio^must  demand  there  was  for  grain  in  1806  to  Iced,  the 
lmvo  boon  prohibi-  largo  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troops  stationed 
i„,„  f„,.  ""mojame  in  that  amsam  at  that  time.  It  must  have  beon  a 
i  irregu.’  prohibitive  rate  after  those  troops  were  witli- 
-ii  thoro  drawn  and  before  the  oountry  was  opened  up 
wrl  by  good  roads,  as  indeed  the  large  extent  of  waste 


after 
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.The  Namboio-  paddy-fields  in  that  neighbourhood  still  amply 
other  rhami,0"muet  testifies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low  rate  in 
havo  oncouraged  Nainbolaliotta  must  have  held  out  strong  induco- 
soonV  oa™  Market  monts  to  extend  wot  cultivation  there,  as  soon 
wa  "found?  mnrco  as  a  market  for  it  eould  be  found.  Wynad, 
however,  is  an  exceptional  taluk,  chiefly  owing  to 
its  unlioalthiness  ;  and  t.ho  breaking  up  of  the  system  of  sorfdom 
since  tho  assessments  were  fixed  must  have  had  a  much  greater 
influence  on  agriculture  in  Wynad  than  it  had  elsewhere,  beeauso 
in  Wynad  there  was  but  a  limited  class  to  take  the  places  of  tho 
slaves  who  chose  to  leave  their  ancient  masters  and  work  for  hiro 
on  the.  European  coffee-estates. 


Coco,  aroca,  end  292.  Coco,  areca,  and  jack  gardens  are  un- 
jock  unnssessed.  assessed  in  Wynad. 

293.  In  1860  coffee  had  become  such  an  important  industry  in 
Wynad  that  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  proposed  to 
Coffee.  assess  coffee  gardens  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Rs.  2 

Rs.  2  per  aero  per  acre,  from  tho  third  1  year  after  planting 
third^yoai”5™  lnt'li  (G.O.,  Revenue  Department,  dated  16th  May 
May  i860.  ’  1860,  No.  788).  This  assessment  was  arbitrarily 

This  rate  bore  no  fixed  without,  reference  to  either  tho  gross  or 
o^net^roduco 81033  ^e  3101  produeo.  Tho  crop  is  so  capricious 
nrcropP  capricious,  and  the  return  is  so  uncertain  that  an  arbitrary 
return  uncertain.  rate  had  to  be  fixed.  Tho  rate  is  hardly  felt  on 
The  rate  is  hardly  a  good  cstato  in  a  good  year,  hut  Mr.  Macgregor 
cstat  °n  i'at  B°nf!  fishily  summed  up  (Board’s  Proceedings,  dated 
many,'  perhaps  the  10th  September  1873,  No.  1846)  the  other  side 
majority,  it  is  only  0f  tho  question  thus:  ‘  ‘  Tlie  existing  tax  of  Rs.  2 
the  losses.  an  acre  on  ooffee  falls  heavily  oil  many  estates 

that  have  been  fairly  successful,  while  in  a  largo 
number  of  instances,  perhaps  in  the  majority,  it.  is  sohnuch  added 
to  the  losses.” 

294.  A  few  months  later  (GO-,  18th  September  1860,  No.  1634) 
ail  extra  cess  of  8  annas  per  aore  was  imposed  on 
moro°"usso8so(i  "mi  (^overntnent  land  only  as  Janmabhogam  from  date 
Government  lands  of  occupation  “for  any  purpose.”  This  rate  is 
18th Jan' sabh°8am’  l°v'a^e  0,1  the  entire  holding  under  puttali, 
1800.  ePtem,or  whereas  the  assessment  is  payable  on  the  area 
actually  cultivated  only. 


1 A  practice  having  sprung  up  of  granting  three  years'  remission  at  starting,  the 
Government  ordered  it  to  bo  discontinued.  Ton  and  cinchona  lands  ore  to  be 
similarly  treated— G.O.,  R.D.,  1118,  of  2nd  October  1 885. 
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295.  The  rules  for  the  sale  of  Government 
undor°Wnsto  Land  waste  lands  were  sanctioned  in  1863  (G.O.,  dated 
Suio  Rules  Rs.  2  23rd  Docembor  1862,  No.  2677),  and  Rs.  2  per 
Re  l  f0forl  'i-nss*  ael'e  ^or  ^01'6st'  ail<l  Re-  1 1  Pel'  acre  f°r  grass-land, 
afterwards""  reduced  were  tlie  rates  of  assessment  reserved  at  the  sales, 
to  8  annus,  23rd  The  lands  were  not  necessarily,  but  as  matter 
December  18<J2.  of  fact  they  were  without  exception,  taken  up  for 
coffee  cultivation. 


22nd 

1871. 


3  remitted  for  296.  In  1871  the  coffoo-ccss  was  remitted  for 
Mi"  idiT'from  an  extra  year,  making  three  in  all  from  the  date 
of  planting,  of  planting  (G.O.,  dated  22nd  Septembor  1871 

September  No  16s6)  a 


Miscellaneous  Lands. 

297.  Dry  grain  lands  were  unassessed  till  1862,  when  the  Board 
Unuasosaod  till  Tlevenlie  first,  recommended  and  Government 
i882”awhon  Rs.  "2  approved  (G.O.,  dated  26th  March  1S62,  No.  660) 
por  ncro  waa  first  an  assessment  of  Rs.  2  per  acre,  the  same  as  for 
imnosod.  coffee,  but  on  Mr.  Ballard  giving  certain  expla¬ 

nations,  the  Government  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  finally  sanctioned  a  rate  of  Rs.  1—4 — 0  per 
acre  on  cultivation  annually  inspected,  and  10 
annas  per  acre  if  the  land  wore  taken  up  and 
permanently  assessed.  These  rates  were  appli¬ 
cable  to  private  lands  only  (G.Os.,  Revenue 
Department,  1 1th  August  1863,  No.  1483,  and 
15th  December  1863,  No,  2292).  They  were 
the  YVynad  equivalents  of  the  12  annas  per  acre 
and  6  annas  per  acre  assessments  in  the  low 
country  taluks  already  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
27S,  279,  280.  The  reason  why  they  were  made 
so  much  more  heavy  is  that  Government  had 
already  decided  (see  paragraph  295)  to  sell 
Government  wastes  subject  to  a  ccss  of  one  rupee 
per  acre  for  grass-lands,  and  it  was  thought 
that  Government  lands  would  be  unfairly  weighted 
if  private  lands  were  assessed  at  lower  rates  than 
those  mentioned.  Neither  the  net  produce  nor 
the  gross  was  therefore  considered  when  fixing  those  rates,  and  in 
this  respect  it  will  be  seen  they  are  to  some  extent  on  the  same 
footing  as  their  equivalents  in  the  low  country  taluks. 


1  This  rftto  on  grassland  taken  up  under 
to  8  annas  por  aero  by  G.O.,  22nd  September 
!  This  G.O.  “  must  bo  hold  to  apply  to  f 
vated  with  Cinchona,"  i.e.,  Rs.  2  por  acre.- 
August  1882, 


.Waste  Land  Rules  was  reduced 

;h  land  ”  (forest  land)  “  when  culti* 
3oatd  of  Revenue,  Ko.  2001,  11th 
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Nad  XXXL — Dutch  Settlement  at  Cochin. 

298.  On  the  20th  October  1795  the  Dutch  Settlement  at  Cochin 

was  delivered  up  to  Major  Petrie,  in  command 
Historical.  0f  a  detachment  of  British  troops.  The  settle- 
ient  remained  under  the  British  flag  till  by  the  Convention  of 
aris  in  1814  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

299.  The  settlement  consisted  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Cochin 

and  of  the  following  gardens  or  pattams  outside 
Limits.  those  limits  : — 


1.  Tumboli  pattam. 

2.  Kattur  pattam. 

3.  Attalakad  pattam. 

4.  Manakodat  pattam. 

5.  Antony  Fernandez  pattam. 

6.  Tekkepurupunkara  pattam 

7.  Mundenvelli  pattam. 

8.  Domingo  Fernandez  palal 

pattam. 

9.  Santiago  pattam. 

No. 


10.  Taiveppu  pattam. 

11.  Belicho  Rodrigues  pattam. 

12.  Saint  Louis  pattam. 

13.  Duart  Lemos  pattam, 

14.  Hendrick  Silva  pattam. 

15.  Human  turulti  pattam. 

Hi.  Sondikalguvnnkure  Silva 
pattam. 

17.  Palliport  Hospital  puiumba. 


,  8  do. 

9  do. 

1 0  do. 

1 1  do. 

12  do. 

13  do. 

14  do. 

15  do. 

16  do. 


5  do.  south  clo. 


do.  south  of  Cochin. 


south  do. 

,,  17  do.  16  do.  north  do. 

Noa.  5  and  6  arc  together  known  as  Kallancheri. 

300.  The  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the 
Proprietary  right  settlement  was  vested  in  the  Government,  but  the 
1  vestod  in  Dutch  and  Christian  residents  were  exempt  from 
ground -rent  taxation. 


vernmont. 


301.  The  land  beyond  the  fort  was  held  on 
leases  running  for  periods  of  twenty  years,  “  on 
uod  aftor^tho  ^he  expiry  of  which  the  land  with  all  improve- 
iry  passed  in-  ments  reverted  absolutely  to  the  Government, 
j_  tenant  right  or  compensation  being  admitted.” 


Land 


to  British  hands. 
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302.  “  This  system  was  continued  after  the  territory  passed  into 

Leases  put  up  to  the  possession  of  the  British  Government,  but 
auction.  with  the  disadvantageous  change  of  selling  the 

leases  as  they  fell  in  by  auction.” 

303.  “  Mr.  C'onolly  saw  the  objectionable  character  of  the  system 

and  applied  a  remedy  in  1847  when  a  number 
vised’  the'^arrungo-  **le  leases  expired.  He  had  these  estates 
ments  in  1817  mid  surveyed  and  assessed  in  conformity  with  the 
vrithed  the  pat,r°ots  usaoe  oi  district  according  to  their  condition, 
m  nccord'unce  with  and  made  over  to  the  actual  resident  ryots  (who 
tho  district  usago.  as  sub-tenants  of  the  former  renters  enjoyed 
to^rovtshm1  ovor**  a  mo'ety  of  their  produce,  but  lost  their 
twenty  years.  improvements  and  rights  with  each  renewal  of  the 

lease)  to  the  former  renters  or  to  strangers, 
according  as  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient.  'The  assessment 
is  subject  to  revision  every  twenty  years,  but  as  the  agreements 
contain  no  resumption  conditions,  the  tenure  is  virtually1  permanent, 
the  holder  having  the  option  of  retaining  the  land  at  its  revised 
assessment  in  preference  to  others  if  so  inclined.  The  same  system 
e  continued,  and  three  estates  only  remain  unsettled  in 


this  n 

Board’s  Prooeed.  304.  The  above  extracts  s 
ings,  1st  July  1858,  Board’s  Proceedings,  dated  1st  July 


Revei 


Details  of  the  305.  The  principles  on  which  the  wet  land 
settlement  of  wot  assessments  have  been  framed  as  related  above 
lands-  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  number  of  seers  required  to  sow  100  Perukkams  in 
each  holding  is  first  ascertained.  A  “  perukltam  ”  is  6  feet  x  6  feet, 
so,  1,210  Perukkams  go  to  an  acre.  The  number  of  seers  so  required 
ranges  from  4  to  4|,  o  and  0. 

(b)  The  outturn  multiple  of  the  holding  is  simultaneously 
fixed.  The  outturn  multiples  range  from  three  to  eighteen  time’s 
the  seed. 

('■)  Then  extent  in  hundreds  of  Perukkams  x  seed  x  outturn 
multiple  =  gross  produce  of  the  holding. 

(</)  Deduct  the  seed  and  a  similar  quantity  for  cultivation 
expenses  and  find  the  net  produce. 

(<-)  Reserve  one-third  of  the  net  produce  for  the  cultivator, 
and  the  remainder  is  the  pattam. 

( /  )  The  whole  of  the  remainder  goes  to  Government,  although 
in  the  accounts  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Government 
share  (do  per  cent,  of  it)  and  the  Jamni’s  share  (35  per  cent,  of  it). 

(a)  Botl1  shares  are  commuted  into  a  money  assessment  at 
Rs.  25  per  1,000  Macleod  seers. 


1  This  is  not  quite  corroct.  The  pu 
resumable  "  at  the  ploasuro  of  Govemm 
datod  Bth  June  1884,  pp.  21,  23,  or  ' 


t.” — G.O.,'  Re 
liould  the  Go 


tion  that  the  lands  are 
Department,  No.  706, 
lont  require  it.” — Ibid 
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Mr.  Conolly  fol¬ 
lowed  tho  general 
plan,  adopted  by 
Mr.  Sheffield  for 


and  Mr.  Ulomont- 
son’s  plan  for  dis¬ 
tributing  tho  pro- 

The  Cochin  plan 
of  produce  distribu¬ 
tion  distinguished 
from  the  Viluchchal 
meni  pattam  and  tho 
Warden  pattam. 


300.  Mr.  Conolly,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
above,  followed  the  general  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Sheffield  for  assessing  Modmi  lands  (para¬ 
graph  274),  and  in  the  precise  distribution  of 
the  produce  he  followed  the  scheme  adopted  by 
Mr.  Clementson  (paragraph  272  a)  for  assessing 
land  freshly  taken  up  for  cultivation.  This 
fifth  method  of  distributing  the  produce  differs 
from  the  others  already  described,  but  it  is  very 
closely  allied  to  the  method  adopted  in  distri¬ 
buting  the  Vilachchul  meni  pit  lam  of  Mr.  Rickards 
and  to  that  adopted  for  distributing  the  Warden 
pattam  in  Wynad . 

Kor  example  :  — 

■s  ;  outturn  multiple.  1 5. 


Balanco 
Ono-third  to 
Ryot  for 


Balance  . . 
One-third  to 
Ryot. 

Ono-third  to 

Ono-third  to 

Jftnmi 


Balance, 
One.  third 


Janmi’s  slmro 


In  short  it  is  tho  Yilachckd  meni  pattam.  of  Mr.  Rickards,  with 
however  65  per  cent,  of  the  pattam  (in  place  of  GO 
,  was  in  fact,  tho  per  cent.)  reserved  for  tho  Government  share.  It 
"•hrhal  mem  wag  ^  (;rfeinp  wlu>  proposed  to  take  as  the 
Government  share  05  per  cent,  of  the  pattam, 
but  then  the  pattam  ho  referred  to  was  the 
Verumpatkiiii  or  actual  rent,  not  the  Vilachchal 
meni  pattam.  Mr.  Graeme’s  reason  for  proposing 
a  departure  from  Mr.  Rickards’  scheme  fixing 
the  Government  share  at  00  per  cent,  was  that  in 


stead  of  00  per  cent. 
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his  time  it  took  Go  per  cent,  of  the  Venwipultam  to  make  up  GO  per 
cent,  of  the  Vilachchal  meni  patlam.  ;  the  V erumpalkim  being  in  his 
time  pro  tanto  lower  than  the  Vilachchal  meni 
taro  from  tho^roo"  1>atlam  (see  Paragraph  254).  It  was  a  clear 
remit  'arrived  "atTn  departure  from  the  agreement  come  to  with 
1803.  the  principal  Janmis  in  1803  (paragraph  247)  to 

calculate  the  pattam  on  the  Vilachchal  meni 
principles  and  then  to  take  Go  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  instead  of 
the  60  per  cent,  agreed  to.  This  was  evidently  not  looked  into 
when  Mr.  Clementson  was  authorized  to  adopt  his  plan  for  assessing 
land  freshly  taken  up  for  cultivation  (paragraph  272  a). 


,  matter  much  in  Cochin,  because  there 
nment  was  also  the  Jaiuni,  and  in 


307.  It  did  not,  howev. 

the  Gov  ...  _  .... . . , 

tako’r  moTorTon"!  d°uble  caPacity  'lt  to°k  100  per  cent.' of* tie 
of  t,ho  pat-tom  iri  Pattam  in  the  shape  of  assessment  and  Janma- 
Cochiu.  bhogam  from  the  Ryots.  This  at  first  sight 

This  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
looks  like  too  largo  produce  for  the  Government  to  swallow'  up, 
proclaroPfor  Govern-  bu(  t,le  faot  is.  fc!lat  tlle  extreme  moderation  of 
ment  to  tnko,  the  commutation  rate  assumed  in  converting 
tation  mto Proc,Vce  into  money,  has  left  to  the  Ryots  in 
t.romoly  moderate^*  Cochin  a  much  larger  share  of  produce  than  at 
and  represents  n  first  sight  appears.  Bearing  in  mind  that  in 
™‘.B  Mtiolood  tllls  '"stance  is  tke  Vilachchal  meni  pattam 
which  is  being  distributed,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  share  is  100  per  cent,  of  it,  the  commutation 
rate  (viz.,  Rs.  25  per  1,000  Macleod  seers)  at  the 
standard  percentage  adopted  in  the  tables  at 
tho  harvest 'months  paragraphs  231,  291  (viz.,  60  percent,  of  the 
since.  1800  has .aver-  pattam)  comes  out  at  Rs.  41-10-8  per  1,000 
per'  1,000  Maclood  Macleod  seers.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  since 
seers,  so  that  tho  I860  the  market  prices  obtainable  at  Cochin 
botto"  off0tSthnn  for  paddy  in  fche  lmrvest  months  have  averaged 
thoso  of  mnnv  other  110  less  tlian  Rs-  57-15-0  per  1 ,000  Macleod  seers 
Placoa-  Eve.n  therefore  though  the  ryots  have  been 

Paying  to  Government  the  whole  of  the  Vilach¬ 
chal.  mean  pattam. ,  they  have  been  better  off  than  the  Ryots  in 
many  of  the  Nads,  for  which  the  figures  will  be  found  ’  in  the 
tables  at-  paragraphs  231  and  291,  who,  in  addition  to  meeting  a 
commutation  rate  quite  as  high,  and,  in  some  instances  a  good 
deal  higher,  have  still  above  and  beyond  this  to  find  n  rent  for  the 
Jannn. 


ard  percentage 
patlam. 

Tho  prico 


Garden  Lands . 


Mr. 

rCc 


flowed 

oily. 


308.  Mr.  Conolly  assessed  the  coco,  are'ca 
and  jack  trees  on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  rest 
of  the  district  (paragraph  263). 
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Miscellaneous  Lands. 

No  cultivation,  309.  Modan,  Punam,  and  Ellu  cultivation 
but  some  money-  (paragraphs  33,  34,  36)  is  not  practised  in  Cochin, 
rates  , ''"™lor  ljj[“  but  Mr.  Ballard’s  ordor  of  2nd  Soptombor  18G2 
Banord’s  Circular  of  (soo  paragraph  280a)  has  boon  put  in  operation  in 
2nd  September  18Q2.  Cochin  to  a  small  oxtont. 


Nad.  XXXIL — The  Dutch  Settlement  at  Tanoaoherry 
and  the  English  Settlement  at  Anjengo. 

310.  Very  littlo  requires  to  bo  said  about  these  settlements, 
because  the  land  rovonuos  of  both  aro,  with  tho 
Land  rovonuos  other  sourcos  of  revenue,  routed  out  at  lump 
•amed  by  sums  to  tho  Travancoro  State  at  Rs.  2,447  per 

10nt_  annum  for  Tangaehorry  and  Rs.  1 ,450  per  annum 

for  Anjengo. 


311.  Tho  1 


land  bolongs  partly  to  Government  and  partly  to 
Janmis.  Tho  lands  of  the  latter  class  aro  oxempt 
»re  from  all  assessments,  and  as  regards  tho  formor 
tho  Travancoro  State  collects  only  tho  sharo 
3r».  ( pattam )  due  to  Government.  This  stato  oT  things 
proves,  if  additional  proof  ;  wore  necessary,  that 
‘',0  tho  position  taken  up  in  Section  (A)  of  this 
Chapter  is  correct,  viz.,  that  tho  patlam  really 


tho  ancient  land  revenue  assessmont  of  tho  coasr. — (Conf.  p.  G01.) 


Sub-Section  VII.— Final  Summary  and  General  Conclusions. 

Recapitulation  of  312.  Tho  objects  nocossitating  the  preparation 
in'0 paragraph11  l^of  °f Mis  PaPer  wore  thus  sot  forth  in  paragraph  1  : — 

this  paper. 

(а)  To  ascertain,  first,  by  reference  to  the  past  revenue  history 
of  Malabar  the  proportions  which  the  land  rovenuo  assessments 
bear  to  tho  fund  available  out  of  tho  net  produce  of  tho  land  for 
paying  a  rent  to  tho  Janmi  and  an  assessment  to  Government. 

(б)  To  discover,  in  tho  second  place,  whothor  these  proportions 
are  anywhere  so  opprossivo  at  tho-  prosont  timo,  as  to  take  from  tho 
Ryots  moro  of  tho  produco  than  by  tho  fixod  principles  regulating 
the  assessments  tho  Government  intended  to  tako. 

How  far  huvo  It  now  becomes  possible  to  ascertain  how  far 
these  been  attained  ?  thoso  objects  ha vo  boon  attainod. 

313.  Tho  proportions  which  the  various  assessments  bear  to  the 
rent  and  revonuo  fund,  have  been  set  forth  in 
for3°ev6i9ySptart°lof'  detail  for  overy  part  of  tho  district  for  which 
the  district, 1  dotails  were  required  in  the  foregoing  narrative. 
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“lldi  f°cu.sst,d  (ao  Ancl  these  dotails  have  already  been  focussed 
graphs  23 1 , 232^20 l  (so  to  spoalc)  in  the  figuros  to  be  found  for  the 
307.  ’  ’  bulk  of  the  low  country  in  paragraphs  231,  232 

as  for  the  year  1805-6,  and  for  the  rest  of  tho 
district  in  paragraphs  291  and  307,  as  for  the  present  time. 

Further  general  314.  Tile  following  further  genoral  remarks 
observations.  seem  to  be  required  : — 

I.  From  the  timo  of  Lord  William  Bentinek’s  Minute  (22nd 
Ilow  far  ims  Mr.  1804),  thore  lias  been  no  doubt  regarding 

Rickards’  scheme  of  the  proportion  of  flu:  produce  of  the  soil  tho 
oarriod  out!*?  11011  G’ovorrurwnt  intended  to  take  from  wet  lands  and 
onmoc  ou  gardens.  Mr.  Rickards’  scheme  of  distribution 

was  thon  approved  (paragraqih  226),  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  out,  and  the  extent  to  which  departures  from  it  have 
occurred,  will  here  be  briofly  recapitulated. 


Wet  Lands. 

Mr.  Rickards’  scheme  of  distribution  depended  on  the  ascor- 
,  tainmont  of  an  arbitrary  pattam  (rent),  which  has 
i  been  called  tho  Vilachchal  meni  pattam.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  the  forogoing  narrative  that  his 
|  scheme  has  never  boen  fully  carried  out.  Mr. 

Graeme  proposed,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
'  already  explained  in  paragraph  254,  an  equivalent 
I  scheme  of  his  own  (see  in  particular  Sir  Thomas 
Munro’s  Minute  of  16th  July  1822,  paragraph 
1  9.  Revenue  Selections,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  558),  founded 
tam.  KI1U18  01  ,ml"  011  tlle  F emmpattam  or  actual  rout,  but  Mr1. 

Gimme’s  sohome  proved  abortive,  and  so  the  wot 
land  assessments  aro  in  much  the  samo  state  as  in  1805-6.  The 
basis  of  them  rests  on  four  different,  kinds  of  pattam  (rent),  viz. 

(a)  V emmpattam  (actual  rent). 

(b)  Nikuti  pattam  (tho  Mysorean  assessment  rent). 

(c)  Vilachchal  meni  pattam  (Mr.  Rickards’). 

These  three  regulate  the  proportion  of  produce  in  tho  low  country  to 
the  extent  shown  in  detail  in  paragraph  229,  and  tho  fourth,  viz., 

(d)  Warden  pattam.  is  in  operation  only  in  tho  Wynad. 

These  pattams  of  course,  vary  greatly  among  thomselvos,  and 

Caution  US  to  the  the  figllres  in  paragraphs  231,  291  and  307  are 
figures  in  tho  tablos  not  to  bo  taken  as  tho  exact  oquivalonts  of  tho 
at  pa'agraphs  231,  assessments  in  tho  various  Nads  reduced  to  one 
'  common  fixed  standard,  but  only  as  (ho  nearest 

approximations  which  circumstances  will  permit  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  a'standard.  Whero,  however,  ono  of  these  pattams  is 
the  basis  of  the  assessment  in  more  than  one  Nad,  tho  figures 
represent  tho  exact  proportions  which  tho  assessments  bear  to  each 
other  in  those  respective  Nads. 
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There  lias,  however,  been  one  departure  from  the  intentions  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck’s  Government.  The 
Onu  clopmtuio  details  will  he  found  in  paragraphs  234,  272  and 
''(■''"lord  "wiUiHm  30(i-  The  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Clcmontson  of 
Bentiiiok’s  Govern-  taking  35  per  cent,  of  the  Vilaclichal  meni  paltam 
mont  as  equivalent  to  (35  per  cent,  of  the  Verumpatlam 

uik0UIKl°l1  °"  "  m,S”  Wlls  apparently  unnoticed  then,  and  it  has  boon 
perpetuated  down  to  the  present  time.  It  affocts 
all  wet  lands  recently  brought  under  cultivation  in  the  low  country 
and  the  accounts  of  all  the  wet  lands  in  Cochin. 


Garden  Lands. 

Mr.  Rickards’  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  produce  in 
ids'  t'lis  cliws  lalK*s  was  based  on  the  actual  pro- 
sehemv  fully  ^nnd  vailing  customary  pattern  in  South  Malabar  only, 
successfully  cim-ierl  MR  G  ramie's  proposals  did  not  necessitate  any 
out  by  Mr.  Grume,  departure  from  that  schenio  cxcopt  to  the  extent 
noted  in  paragraph  254.  This  was  hardly  a  departure  from  the 
original  scheme,  because  it  left  the  North  Malabar  custom  as  to 
pattern  intact.  So  that  in  regard  to  gardens  (and  excluding  coffee, 
paragraphs  293,  296,  as  a  recently  introduced  industry)  the  intontions 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  Government  have  been  fully  carried 
out,  and  most  successfully. 


Miscellaneous  Land. 

II.  As  regards  miscellaneous  lands,  Mr.  Rickards’  scheme 
provided  no  rules  for  tko  distribution  of  the 
produce.  Thoro  has  consequently  been  some 
uncertainty  in  rogard  to  the  assessments.  Tho 
standard  adopted,  for  roasons  stated  in  para¬ 
graph  232,  was  adhered  to  by  Mr.  Shoffiold  in 
regulating  the  Modan  and  Eliu  assessments  in 
the  low  country,  but  it  was  overlooked  in  regard 
to  Punam.  And  when  tho  low  country  assess¬ 
ments  on  those  crops  came  again  under  revision 
in  1 860,  the  standard  in  regard  to  Modan  and 
Ellu  was  in  its  turn  lost  sight  of,  although  practi¬ 
cally  its  principles  wore  to  some  extent  preserved 
in  tho  rates  per  acre  then  sanctioned  (paragraphs 
276,  277).  The  disadvantage  of  theso  fixed 
rates  per  acre  is  that  no  distinction  is  drawn 
betweon  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  land. 
Mr.  Sheffield  had  arrangod  the  Modan  lands  in  throe  classes, 
with  outturn  multiples  varying  from  2C\-  to  6’f  and  it  is  clear 
that  one  uniform  average  assessment  must  fall  too  heavily  on  the 
poor,  and  too  lightly  on  the  good  lands. 

314a.  To  illustrate  this  section  thirtoon  maps  of  the  district  have 
been  prepared  and  are  hero  insorted,  showing  tho  different  portions 
of  the  district  in  which  the  various  descriptions  of  cultivation 
principally  occur. 
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315.  Turning  lastly  to  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  oppre 
siveness  or  otherwise*  of  the  Government  shares  < 
whore  oppressive*?"  Pro^uco  at  Gio  Government  commutation  rate 
High  prices  of  ?uay  ^marked  in  the  first  place  that  hig 
produco  tiro  like  o  prices  of  jiroducc  are  like  a  high  fioocl-tido,  sul 
high  flood-tido,  sub-  merging  all  inequalities  of  assessments,  as  rod 
morging  all  uiequah-  are  submerged  by  the  tidal  wave.  It  is  on] 
When  tho  tido  w,ion  the  tide  recodes  that  the  rooks  are  laid  hart 
recedes  the  rocks  lio  Since  1832  a  high  flood  of  prices  has  sot  in  whio 
b"ro-  as  yet  shows  no  sign  of  ebbing.  The  distric 

Since  1831-32  n  records  show  that  prices  ran  very  low  in  1828-3  ] 
has  sot.  in!  trml  shows  ,s0  muoh  so  that  there  was  in  1830-31  some  fea 
no  sign  of  obbing.  that  Mr.  Gramie’s  commutation  rates  for  garde 
produce  would  prove  too  high.  Mr.  Hudlostoi 
tho  Principal  Collector,  in  1830-31  had  to  give  no  less  than  Rs.  00,31 
Tito  rise  most,  »s  remissions  on  gardens.  This,  however,  was  th 
marked  in.  and  just  turning  point.  The  flood  of  high  prices  bogui 
endTng  i8S6^S7rar8  aftor  tIle  sotting  in  of  the  rains  in  1831-32,  ant 
with  some  intermissions  it  has  continued  eve 
sinco.  Perhaps  the  greatest  permanent  increase  since  1822  tool 
place  in,  and  just  after,  tho  five  years  ending  1856-57.  Thi 
following  table  exhibits  such  details  as  can  be  found  of  this  time 


’addy 


i 


in  this  table  is  about  throe  timos  tho 
tho  tables  at  paragraphs  231,  232,  201, 


The  garce  referred  I 
standard  quantity  used 
307. 

316.  In  Appoiulieos  XVI  to  XIX  will  ho  found  such  details  as 
can  be  had  regarding  tho  prices  of  produce  ourront 
in.rccont  years.  In  the  following  tablo  these 
liTwith  prices  are  compared  with  tho  commutation  rates 
ition  equivalent,  at  the  standard  Government  shares  of 
f  the  produco  (adopted  in  the  figures  at  paragraphs 
231,  232,  276,  277,  278,  291,  307),  to  the  actual 
commutation  rates  of  the  existing  assessment-,  and 
tho  map  showing  “Modern  Taluks”  will  'servo  to  show 
in  what  particular  parts  of  the  country  these  different  rates  prevail. 


7M 


From  a  return  recently  prepared,  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Graeme’s  commutation  rates  for 
Somo  doubt  na  garden  produce  were  implicitly'  followed  when 
tem^wnuiiu'a-  making  sumo  of  1  he  garden  assessments,  parti¬ 
tion  rutoa  for  garden  cnlarly  in  North  Malabar.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
produce  were  ndhe-  Was  the  intention  of  Mr.  G  ramie,  who  had  from 
Malabar  lV°rt  '  Government  full  authority  in  this  matter,  that 
they  should  bo  followed,  and  as  they  at  all 
events  aro  sufficiently  approximate  to  existing  rates  to  enable  an 
opinion  to  bo  formed  on  the  subject  now  in  hand,  they  have  been 
retained  in  the  above  tablo. 

317.  Very  little  more  need  be  said  than  to  refer  to  the  figures  in 
The  above  fiumw  ^l'J  above  (able  as  proof  positive  that  the  land 
proof  "positive  of  avcssineiits  are  at  the  present  lime,  and  have 
iho  moderation  of  been  i0r  many  year-,  extremely  moderate  and 
the  assessments.  well  within  the  limits  of  the  shares  of  produce 
which  the  Government  has  considered  it  politic  to  take. 

The  only  instance  in  which,  to  continue  ihe  simile  used  ill  para- 
Tlio  exce  jtionnl  SraPh  31'fi  il  roc'i  may  appoar  to  stand  above  the 
ousc^n  the  Kotta-  flood  of  prices,  is  in  regard  to  the  highest  assos*- 
yam  Tnlulc  oxpluin-  jncut  on  wet  land  in  the  Kottayam  Taluk.  Tho 
•<L  commutation  rato  there  comes  out  at  Rs.  75  per 

1 ,000  Macleod  seers,  whereas  l-he  markot  price  of  late  has  been  but 
Its.  68-14-0  per  1,000  Macleod  soors.  This,  howovor,  is  an  assess¬ 
ment  on  Government  land,  not  on  private  land  ;  and  tho  assessment 
has  been  taken  at  100  percent,  of  tho  fund  available  for  rent  and 
assessment  together.  Converted  into  that  standard  of  100  per  cent., 
the  commutation  rate  comes  out  at  Rs.  45  per  1,000  Macleod  seers, 
which  is  well  within  Ihe  current  price  of  tho  last  twenty-one  years. 
In  this  case  tho  holders  have  no  rout  !o  pay  to  any  one.  They 
aro  not  so  woll  off,  howovor,  as  the  holders  of  Government  wet.  land 
in  Cochin  for  instance  (see  paragraph  307). 

318.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  land  assessments 
aro  nowhere  oppressive,  and  that  the  growing 
insolvent  cottierism  of  tho  great  body  of  ryots  in 
Malabar  is  nut  duo  to  any  action  of  Government 
in  the  direct  ion  of  taking  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  tho  produce  of  the  land.  It  may  seem  para¬ 
doxical  to  say  so,  but  it  is  not  far  from  the  t  ruth 
to  assert  that  the  action  of  Government  has  been 
too  liberal,  and  that  had  the  share  of  produco 
loft  to  the  ryot  been  less,  his  present  position 
would  have  boon  helfo1'. 
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